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PREFACE. 


The  early  historj-  of  everj'  city  has  a  peculiar  interest,  not  only  to  its  founders, 
but  hardly  less  to  those  who  come  later.  Even  incidents,  considered  at  the  time  of 
their  occurence  unimportant,  later  assnme  a  value  unsuspected  to  those  connected 
with  them.  This  fact  is  true  in  the  life  of  individuals,  and  it  is  more  emphasized  in  the 
life  of  a  city.  Cities  which  have  failed  to  preserve  authentic  records  of  their  early 
beginning's,  have  never  ceased  to  regret  it,  and  this  feeling  becomes  intensified  with 
each  passing  year. 

The  aim  of  this  history  is  to  embody  in  a  permanent  form,  the  leading  incidents 
in  the  history  of  Minneapolis  from  its  earliest  settlement  to  the  present.  Partial  and 
detatched  sketches  of  this  history  have  at  various  times  been  published,  but  no  work 
of  the  magnitude  and  scope  of  this,  has  heretofore  been  issued.  It  is  hoped  that  it 
may  be  found  so  complete,  as  to  satisfy  all  the  reasonable  reqiremets  of  a  history  of 
the  city  to  the  date  of  its  issue. 

The  main  facts  and  incidents  narrated  herein,  have  been  mostly  obtained  from  liv- 
ing witnesses  of  and  participants  in  the  same.  It  is  rarely  that  this  can  be  said  of  a 
citj'  containing  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  inhabitants.  The  growth  of  the 
city  has  been  so  abnormal,  and  unprecedented,  that  a  considerable  number  of  its  first 
settlers  are  still  living.  Some  part  has  been  gleaned  from  memoranda  left  bj'  writers 
not  now  living,  but  who  were  witnesses  of  the  events  narrated.  Great  pains  have  been 
taken  to  verify  the  accuracy  of  all  facts  and  incidents  herein  mentioned.  It  would  be 
perhaps  too  much  to  hope  that  the  work  will  be  found  to  be  entirely  free  from  any 
errors,  but  it  is  most  confidently  believed,  that  if  an}'  such  there  are,  they  will  be  found 
few  and  unimportant. 

The  early  history  of  the  country  before  Minneapolis  had  a  beginning,  and  while  it 
was  inhabited  bj'  the  Indians,  has  not  been  dwelt  upon  at  length,  because  the  same 
has  been  treated  of  quite  fully  in  works  devoted  to  that  subject,  and  especially  because 
the  aim  and  limits  of  this  history  preclude  the  introduction  of  such  matter,  however 
important  in  itself.  An  interesting  article  however,  will  be  found  on  the  geology  of 
the  country  surrounding  the  falls,  contributed  by  Prof.  Winchell,(now  State  Geologist), 
which  has  not  jet  appeared  in  print,  and  will  well  repaj-  perusal.  Hence  this  volume 
will  not  include  much  material  usually  inserted  in  Histories  of  this  kind,  as  the 
record  of  matters  pertaining  strictly  to  the  growth  and  development  of  the  city,  will 
give  a  size  larger  than  convenient,  and  than  was  originally  contemplated. 

The  work  was  first  undertaken  nearly  four  years  since,  and  nianj'  of  the  articles 
were  prepared  some  two  years  since.  Owing  to  unforeseen  and  perhaps  unavoidable 
delays  in  the  publication,  some  of  the  statistics  may  not  correspond  with  the  facts  at 
the  date  of  the  publication  of  this  volume.  Candid  readers  will  make  due  allowance 
for  any  discrepancies  which  may  occur  in  this  regard.  So  rapid  has  been  the  growth 
of  the  city  in  many  directions  and  lines  of  busines,  that  were  all  the  material  for  the 
history  prepared  six  months  only,  previous  to  publication,  some  chapters  might  require 
to  be  almost  entirely  rewritten,  to  give  a  complete  statement  of  matters  treated  of  to 
the  latest  date.  Defects  of  tliis  kind  should  rather  be  charged  to  the  abnormal  growth 
of  the  city,  than  the  fault  of  the  historian. 

The  writer  desires  to  state  that  lie  accepted  the  responsibility  of  editor  of  this  work 
with  gfeat  reluctance,  on  account  of  the  absorbing  nature  of  his  duties  and  labors  in 
connection  with  his  private  business.  The  over  persuasion  of  too  partial  friends,  and 
mainly  that  he  might  be  of  some  service  in  so  important  a  work  as  preparing  the  His- 
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tory  of  Minueapoli'i,  finally  overcame  his  objections  to  taking  cliarj>e  of  the  work.  To 
what  extent  his  hopes  niaj'  be  realised,  must  be  left  to  the  decision  of  the  indulgent 
public.  It  is  confidently  believed  that  at  least  a  large  amount  of  material  contained 
in  this  volume  will  be  found  of  permanent  value — a  value  constantly  increasing  with 
the  lapse  of  years. 

The  Editor  is  under  great  obligation  to  several  gentlemen  who  hava  assisted  in 
the  preparation  of  this  volume  and  have  allowed  their  names  to  be  used  in  connection 
with  the  articles  furnished  by  them.  Those  names  will  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  the 
correctness  and  importance  of  the  luaterial  written  bj'  them.  It  may  seem  invidious 
to  mention  individual  names,  but  it  is  only  simple  justice  to  James  T.  Wyman  to  call 
attention  to  the  exhaustive  article  on  :nanufactories  furnished  b}-  him,  and  involving 
a  large  amount  of  research  and  labor.  To  R.  J.  Baldwin  is  also  due  a  large  amount  of 
credit,  not  only  for  a  number  of  articles  appearing  under  his  own  name,  but-also  many 
interesting  biographical  sketches  which  add  much  value  to  the  work.  And  in  this 
connection  it  may  be  stated,  that  the  editor  can  only  claim  credit  (if  any  such  is  due) 
for  those  biographical  sketches  appearing  under  the  head  of  Bench  and  Bar,  and  some 
four  or  five  others,  written  b)-  special  request  of  personal  friends. 

T.  B.  Walker,  Herbert  Putnam,  S.  C.  Gale,  Geo.  N.  Bleecker,  H.  J.  Altnow,  Chas.  F. 
Haney,  John  H.  Stevens,  Chas.  W.  Johnson,  Gen.  A.  B.  Xettleton,  E.  S.  Corser,  Prof.  S. 
Oftedal,  Prof.  W.  W.  Folwell,  Mrs.  I:  Atwater  and  several  others  whose  names  the 
writer  regrets  that  he  cannot  novt  recall,  have  freely  and  generously  rendered  valuable 
assistance  in  the  preparation  of  this  volume,  and  to  whom  the  editor  desires  to  express 
his  most  sincere  thanks. 

While  the  writer  hereof  is  in  no  manner  interested  in  the  success  of  this  history 
pecuniarlj',  yet  having  spent  much  time  and  labor  on  its  preparation,  he  naturallj- 
feels  a  deep  interest  that  it  should  be  made  as  acceptable  as  possible  to  the  citizens  of 
Minneapolis.  He  therefore  desires  to  express,  Ijoth  on  his  own  account  and  in  behalf 
of  the  publishers,  their  obligation  to  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  wlio  have  aided  this 
enterprise  by  allowing  their  portraits  to  appear  in  this  work.  It  is  unnecessarj-  to 
state  how  largely  these  portraits  add  to  the  interest  of  this  volume.  Indeed,  it  is 
manifest  that  considering  the  large  expense  involved  in  the  ])ulilic.ition  of  such  a  his- 
tory, it  would  be  impossible  to  undertake  it  without  such  aid. 

The  editor  also  takes  occasion  on  behalf  of  himself  and  the  patrons  of  this  his- 
tory, to  express  their  acknowledgment  to  the  enterprising  firm  of  Messrs.  Munsell  &  Co. 
for  the  public  spirit  and  energy  they  have  shown  in  pushing  to  completion  a  work  of 
so  nuich  importance  and  interest  to  the  citizens  of  Minneapolis.  The  publication  of 
such  a  work  requires  a  large  outlay  of  capital,  the  returns  for  which  must  be  to  some 
extent  problematical,  and  in  any  event  delaj-ed  longer  than  in  ordinary  business  enter- 
prises, About  the  time,  or  soon  after  this  work  was  undertaken,  an  unusual  business 
depression  was  experienced  throughout  the  country,  in  which  of  course,  to  some  ex- 
tent, Minneapolis  shared.  Desirable  as  such  a  history  might  be  for  the  city,  j-et  this 
caused  the  possession  of  the  work  to  be  regarded  by  many  rather  as  a  luxury  than  a 
necessity.  Consequently,  the  list  of  subscribers  was  not  as  large  as  the  publishers 
had  reason  to  expect  considering  the  large  cost  of  issuing  a  work  of  this  kind. 

Nevertheless,  the  Messrs.  Mtinsell  &  Co.  entered  upon  the  ])rosecution  of  the  enter- 
prise and  have  notwithstanding  all  obstacles,  carried  it  through  to  a  successful  com- 
pletion. They  have  spared  no  pains  and  ex])ense  to  make  the  work  fully  equal  to  their 
pledges,  and  satisfactory  to  their  patrons  in  all  respects— engravings,  paper,  type  and 
binding  Irrespective  of  pecuniar}'  profit  to  themselves.  Indeed,  the  firm  is  so  widelj' 
and  favorably  known  in  the  publication  of  tliis  class  of  histories  that  it  could  not 
afford  at  whatever  loss  to  fall  short  of  their  engagement  in  this  undertaking.  What- 
ever may  be  the  result  in  a  financial  aspect,  they  desire  to  express  their  acknowledg- 
ments to  the  many  public  spirited  citizens  who  have  taken  an  interest  in  promoting  the 
success   of  the  enterprise,  and  sincerely  ho])e  the  result  may  meet  the  public  ap])roval 
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Political  History, 97-ni 

Sources  of  immigration. -- Origin  of  the  Republican  party  —First  Settlers 
whigs.  -  Territorial  and  State  governments  democratic.  -  Newspapers,  whig 
and  republican.  -First  County  Election  non-partisan.  Officers  elected.  —  First 
Municipal  government.  City  of  St.  Anthony.  -  Mayors  of  vSt.  Anthony.  —  Of 
Minneapolis. -- Of  the  consolidated  City.  Representatives  in  Territorial  legisla- 
ture.—  Anti  Slavery  convention.  —  iya/jea.s  Corpus  issued  for  a  woman  held  as  a 
slave.  —  Organization  of  Republican  partj\  -  Election  of  1855.  -  Officers  elected 
in  1836.  —  Legislative  session  of  1857.  Land  Grant  Act.  Railroad  lines  secured 
for  Minneapolis.  -  Election  of  delegates  to  Constitutional  Convention.  Dele- 
gates elected  from  Hennepin  County.  —  Four  minority  Condidates  received 
certificates  of  election.  -  Each  political  party  organized  its  own  adherents  at  the 
Convention.  --  Constitution  adopted  by  conference  of  the  two  bodies.  —  At  first 
State  Election,  democrats  carried  State  and  republicans  Hennepin  County.  — 
First  members  of  State  legislature.  —  Election  of  1858.  Five  million  railroad  loan 
bill.  —  Causes  great  e-xcitement.  —  Vote  upon  the  measure.  —  Issue  of  bonds. 
Their  discredit  and  repudiation.  —  Settlement  after  twentj'  years.  —  Election  of 
1839,  1860  and  1861.  —  David  Heaton,  senator  froniSt.  Anthony,  disagreed  with  other 
representatives  of  Hennepin  County.  —  Failure  of  railroad  companies.  -  Re- 
organization. —  FIventual  completion  of  original  lines.  —  Minneapolis  and  St. 
Louis  railroad.  —  Common  School  Sj'stem.  —  Rebellion  hushes  partisan  disputes. — 
Election  of   1866.  —  Candidates  of  Soldier's  ticket  elected.     Political  calumnies.  — 
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Subsequfut  politics  devoid  of  peculiar  issues.  —  Proiriinent  Sfiialors  and  Kepre- 
sentativea.  —  LJ.  S.  Senator  W.  D.  Wa^liliurn.  Col.  Cyrus  Aldrich,  Representative  in 
Conffress.  —  State  ofSccrs.  —  John  S.  Pillslniry,  Governor.  -  Issac  Atwater,  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  —  F.  K.  E.  Cornell,  Attorney  General,  and  Justice  of 
Supreme  Court.  —  John  >I.  Herry,  George  M.  Young-  and  Charles  K.  Vanderbnrj;;, 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court.  —  Messrs.  \'anderburg.  William  Lochren  and  .\. 
A.  H.  Young,  judges  of  District  Court.  —  Number  of  votes  at  elections  of  188S 
and  ISiK),  Union  League.    -Algonquin  Club. 

CHAPTER  X. 

Public  Schools  and  Educational  Institutions,         ........         112-171 

Minneapolis  the  literary  center  of  the  northwest.  —  General  interest  of  citizens  in 
education.  —  Mission  schools  at  Lake  Harriet  in  1836.  —  Miss  Bockeo's  private  school 
in  1S49. — First  Suada5-  school.  —  First  school  house  built  by  subscriptions.  School 
building  on  East  Side.  —  November,  1851,  Rev.  E.  W.  Merrill  opened  Primarj'  school 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota.  —  Board  of  Education  of  St.  Anthony.  —  Successive 
members.  —  Teachers'  salaries.  -  High  school.  —  Building  of  Central  School  House. 

—  Other  sites  purchased.  —  School  system  of  St.  Anthony  and  Minneapolis  consoli- 
dated in  1878.  Miss  Mary  Schofield  ojiened  school  on  West  Side  in  18,51-2.  -  .Succeeded 
by  Miss  Mary  E.  Miller. -- Miss  Hartwell  taught  school  in  1S51.  Charles  Hoag, 
teacher  of  district  school.  —  Union  school  house  commened  in  lS5(i.  -  -  Comph'ted  in 
18,58.  -Intermediate  schools.  —  George  B.  Stone,  principal  of  Union  school  in  1S58. 
Destroyed  bj' fire  in  18()-t.  —  Schools  held  in  leased  buildings  in  18()0.  .\cc<jminoda- 
tions  inadrjuate.  —  Salaries.  —  Union  School  House  re-built  in  18(i7.  A.  S.  Kissell 
elected  Superintendent  of  Schools.  —  School  houses  erected  in  North  and  South 
Minneapolis.  —  Teachers,  salaries  and  Board  of  Education  in  1868,  and  subsequent 
j-ears.  —  W.  O.  Hiskey,  superintendent.  His  death  in  1871.  —  O.  Y.  Tousle)',  superin- 
tendent, from  1871  for  fifteen  years.  —  Successive  members  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

—  Prof.   John   E.    Braillej-   elected    Superintendent   in    1886.     Rapid    <levolpment. 
Exhibit  of  school  work  at  National  Educational  Association.       Observation  Lessons 
and  .'^lanual  Training  introiluced. — John  S.  Crombie,  Principal  of  High  school. 
Summarj-  of  public  schools  in  1891.  —  Rev.  E.  D.  Neill  connected  with  Baldwin  school 
and  |)reparatorj'  department  of  McAlester  College. 

University  of  Minnesota, 126-150 

Incorporated  Feb'y  25,  1851.  —  First  Board  of  Regents.  —  Grant  of  lands.  Franklin 
Steele  donates  block  of  land.  —  Erection  of  building  for  preparatory  school.  -  Two 
townships  of  land  granted  and  .selected.  —  Present  site  of  Universitj- obtained  by 
donation  and  purchase.  —  University  building  commenced  in  18.5(),  and  partially 
completed  in  1857.  Liberality  of  Regents.  —  Financial  panic  suspended  work.  - 
Legislative  investigation.  —  Regents  exonerated  from  blame.  —  Additional  land 
grant  obtained.  -  Labors  of  Regents,  J.  S.  Pillsburj  and  John  Xicols.  Act  of  186(1 
for  the  government  and  regulation  of  the  University. —  Board  of  Regents.  Rev. 
E.  I).  Neill  resigns  his  oflice  as  Chancellor  of  the  University.  —  Special  commissioner 
appointed  to  sell  lands  and  settle  debts.  -  Debts  paid  in  1867  bj' sale  of  less  than 
12,0i)0  acres  of  land. —  Legislative  appropriation  $15,000.  Rev.  W.  \V.  Washburn,  B. 
A.,  with  two  assistants  employed  to  commence  instruction.  —  Hampered  by  political 
influence.  —  Agricultural  college  grant  of  Land  in  1862.  —  Entrusted  to  University 
by  act  of  186S.  Scope  of  University  enlarged.  First  Board  of  Regents  under  act  of 
1868.  -Col.  William  W.  Kohvell  chosen  President.  —  Sketch  of  his  life  and  public 
services.  -  tn.iugrati-d  Dec.  22d,  1869.  -College  opened  in  Se])tember,  1S69,  with  a 
class  of  fifteen.  -High  .School  Bc)ard.  -First  example  of  a  complete  public  school 
system.  -Building  projected  in  1857,  completed  in  1875.  —  Building  for  Agricultural 
department,  and  relacted  sciences  erected.  —Burned  in  1888.  -Act  api)ropriating 
$:S0,O;)0  per  year  for  six  years  passed  in  1881.  —  Exigencies  of  state  finances  postpone 
new  Ijuildings.    -120  acres    of   land    purchased  for  agricultural  college.  —  Sold  in 
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1883.  Profits.  —  New  farm  on  Como  Avenue  purchased.  —  Building's  erected  at  farm. 
—  Drill  Hall  and  Gj'innasium.  —Number  of  students  in  1884. — 394.  —  President 
Folwell  resigns  and  is  appointed  Professor  of  political  science,  Librarian  and 
Lecturer  on  international  law.  —  Cyrus  Nortlirup.  I-.  L.  D..  elected  President  in  1884. 
Sketch  of  liis  life.  —  Number  of  students  in  1890.  —  1.0()2.  -  Services  and  liberalitj-  of 
Regent  John  S.  Pillsbury.  —  Devotion  of  Gov.  Henry  H.  Sibley. -Jobez  Brooks, 
Professor  of  Greek.  —  N.  H.  Winchell,  Professor  of  Geology.  —  Colleges  of  Medicine. 

Augsburg  Seminary •        .        151-156 

Corporate  name.  —  Origin.  —  Removal  to  Minneapolis  1S7U.  -Building  completed 
1872.  —  Prof.  VVeenaas.  —  Prof.  Sven  (Jftedal.  —  New  Seminary  building  l,s74.  -  Profs. 
Sveudrup  and  Guiuiersen.  —  Kmbarassments.  —  Contributations  of  $18,001)  received 
in  1878.  —  End<3wment  of  $30,003  — New  building.  —  Influence  among-  Norwegain 
lyiitherans. ^Departments. — ^ Boarding  department.  —  Progress  and  prosperity. — 
Endowment  fund  increased  to  $12.^,00^.  —  Seminary's  property  $12.5,000.  — 31  Ministers 
graudated  in  1891.  — 188  pupils. — ^Associated  ministers  and  churches. 

Luther  Seminary,         ...............     156-163 

Karl  J-  Norwegian  Emigration.  —  A  religious  people.  —  Attached  to  Lutheran  church. 
—  Synod  for  the  Norwegian  Evangelical  Luthern  Church  of  America  organized  in 
18.')3.  -Norwegian  professorship  established  at  St.  Louis  in  18.'57.  —  School  located 
at  Decorah,  Iowa,  1862.  —  Luther  college  dedicated  1805.  —  Cost  $75,000.  —  Providential 
aid.  -  Professors.  —  Graduates.  —  Reasons  for  confining  the  institution  to  college 
work.  —  Theological  Seminary  at  Madison,  Wis.  —  Doctrinal  controversy.  —Seven 
j'cars  theological  work.  Decided  in  1887  to  remove  Theological  Seminary  to  Min- 
neapolis. Ten  acres  of  land  at  Robbinsdale  donated,  and  seminary  located.-- 
Corner  stone  laid  July  15,  1888. —  May,  1889,  Luther  College  burned.  — Seminary 
dedicated  Sept.  8,  1889.— ;Description  of  building.— Value  of  property  $6(),0IK).  Attend- 
ance.—  Faculty.  —  Normal  School  at  Sioux  Falls.  —  Academy  at  Albert  Lea. — 
College  at  Decorah.  —  Pacific  Lutheran  University. 

Society  of  Fine  Arts 163-165 

rnpromising  field  when  organized.  —  Prof.  W.  W.  Folwell,  President.  Succeeded 
by  T.  B.  Walker.  —  Board  of  Directors.  —  Loan  exhibitions  of  paintings.  —  Establishes 
an  art  school.  —  Number  of  pupils  in  attendance.  —  Douglas  Volk,  Director.  An 
artist.  —  Removal  to  Public  Library.  —  Art  Museum.  —  Classes  in  art  school. — 
Equipments. —  Art  Exhibitions.--  Ofificers  and  Directors  in  1891. 

Private  Schools, 165-171 

Denominational  Schools.  —  Kindergartens.  —  Bennet  .Seminary.  —  Judson  Female 
Seminary.  —  Minneapolis  Academy.  —  Stanley  Hall.  —  Curtiss  Commercial  College. 
-University  of  Commerce  and  Finance.  Minnesota  School  of  Business.  —  Bower 
Short-Hand  School.  —  Stryker  Seminary. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

History  of  Churches, 172-239 

A  City  of  Churches.  —  131  organized  religious  societies,  besides  Missions  and  Sunday 
schools.  —  Methodist  Episcopel  chhrches.  —  Rev.  J.  W.  Putnam,  in  1840,  first  Protest- 
ant preacher  in  St.  Anthony. —  In  July  1849,  Rev.  Matthew  Sorin  organized  the 
Methodists  into  a  class. —  First  M.  E.  Church  organized  July  7th,  1849.  —  Rev.  Enos 
Stevens  appointed  Missionary  to  St.  Anthonj'  Falls.  —  His  circuit.  —  Rev.  C.  A. 
Newconib,  Rev.  E.  W.  Merrill. —  Rev.  Eli  C.  Jones. —  Frame  building  erected  for 
church  in  1853,  costing  $1,0(X).  Rev.  S.  T.  Creighton.  —  Rev.  Andrew  J.  Nelson.  —  Rev. 
Silas  BoUes. — Parsonage  built. — Rev.  J.F.  Chaffee.— Rev.  Cyrus  Brooks. — Succeeding 
Pastors. —  New  church  built  in  1872.  -  Present  church  obtained  in  18SK),  valued  at 
$40,000.  — Ce/i<^e/jarr  AT.  E.  Church  organized  in  1855.-  -Rev.  Wni.  C.  McDonald  first 
Pastor.  —  Under  pastorate  of  Rev.  J.  D.  Rich,  church  was  built  on  Third  Avenue 
South.  —  Succeeding  Pastors.  —  In  1864,  stone  church  and  parsonage  built  at  First 
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Aveiiiu'  South  and  (Iraiit  Street.  Xaiiie  changed  to  Wesley  M.  E.  chnrcli,  nieml)er- 
ship,  Sunday  school.  >li8.sion.  Hennepin  Avenue  M.  R.  Church.  —  Organized 
in  187.\  Fine  red  brick  church  at  Heniu'piii  Avenue  and  Tenth  Street,  and  parson- 
sonag^e  near  it.  ~  Pastors.   -  Fra/j/r/Zn  Avenue  M.  E.  Church.      Organized  in  1873. 

—  Located  at  East  Franklin  and  Fifth  Avenues.  —  Menjership. —  I'uenty- Fourth 
Street  ?I.  E.  Church  Organized  in  May,  1881, at  Twenty-Fourth  Street  and  Twenty- 
Third  Avenue  South.  Pastors. —  Membership.  —  Simpson  M.  E.  Church.  —  Located 
T\ventj--Eighth  Street  and  First  Avenue  South.  —  Organized  as  a  mission  in  1882. 
Pastors.  -  Membership.  —  Church  edifice  cost  $17,(K)0.  ^  Thirteenth  Avenue  ?r.  E. 
C7j(irc/3.  Thirteenth  Avenue  and  Tenth  Street  South.  Built  in  1883.  ~  Member- 
ship. Sunday  school.  Ladies'  Aid  Societj'.  —  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor. 
liroudwiiy  ?I.  E.  Church.  Grew  out  of  a  mission.  -  Organized  December  '^iith, 
1886.      Forest  Heights?!.  E  Church.  -    Organized  Oct. 28, 1885.  —  Pastors.  -  -  Trustees. 

—  Membership.    -  Sundaj' school.  —  Lake  ?I.  E.  Church.  —  Originated  in  a  mission. 

—  Organized  Nov.  10, 1886.  —  Pastors.  —  Membership.  Sunday  school.  —  Blooming- 
ton  M.  E.  Church. —  At  Bloomingtoii  Avenue  and  East  Thirty-Second  Street.  - 
Parsonage.  -Membership.  —  Foss  M.  E.  CAurc/i.-  Located  at  Eleventh  Avenue 
North  and  Sixth  Street.  —  Rebuilt  in  1885.  —  3()0  members.-  North  M.  E.  Church.  — 
Organized  Oct.  1,1885. — 98  members.  —  Forty-Fourth  Avenue  North  and  Emerson 
Avenue  —  Built  in  1888.  —  Taylor  Street  M.  E.  Church.  -  Taylor  Street  and  Twenty- 
Fifth  Avenue  Northeast.  -Built  in  18S3.  -Western  Avenue  M.  E.  Church.  ISo 
members.  —  Built  188(5.    -  North  Irving  and  Western  Avenues.  -  ?Iinnehithii  Cliurch. 

Organized  1889.  --  Building  erected  and  dedicated  the  same  j-ear.  —  German  -Y.  E. 
Churches.  —  Three  -  Located  at  Second  Street  and  Tenth  Avenue  Northeast. — 
One  at  Eighteenth  Street  and  Lyndale  Avenue,  and  one  at  Eighteenth  Street  and 
Thirteenth  Avenue  South.  —  Parsonages.  -  Value  of  properties.  —  Norwegian-Dan- 
ish PI.  E.  Church.  Built  in  1887.  —  Ninth  Street  South  and  Thirteenth  Avenue. — 
Siveclish  ?J.  E.  Church.  — No.  2526  Twenlj'-Seventh  Avenue  South.  — Fi'rs^  ^/ri'caa 
M.  E.  Church.  —  Organized  186,3.  —  Second  Street  between  First  and  Second  Avenues 
Southeast.  —  .Sf.  Peter's  African  M.  E.  Church.  —  Twenty-Seventh  Street  between 
Ninth  and  Tenth  Avenues  South.       Sunday  School. 

Presbyterian  Churches, 178-187 

.Inclrerv  Presbyterian  C/jurtft.  —  In  August,  1857,  a  church  was  organized  as  the 
First  Presbj-terian  church  of  St.  Anthony.  In  1861  name  was  changed  to  Andrew 
Presbyterian  church.  —  Rev.  Levi  Hughes  first  acting  pastor,  followed  by  Rev. 
James  A.  McKee.  -  Rev.  R.  F.  Sample  pastor  in  1866.  Succeeding  pastors.  —  Church 
l)uilding  located  on  Second  Street  Southeast.  —  Removed  in  1870  to  Fourth  Street 
and  Eighth  Avenue  Southeast.  —  Rebuilt  in  1890. —  Dedicated  1891.  — Sunday  school. 
Industrial  school  colony.  —  Mission.  —  Board  of  Elders.  - i^/rsi  Presbyterian 
Church.  —  Originally  organized  in  1835  at  Fort  Suelling.  —  Rev.  J.  D.  Stevens,  mis- 
sionary to  Indians.  Reorganized  in  1849  as  Oak  Grove  Presbyterian  church.  —  In 
18()2  became  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Minnesota,  at  Minnehaha.  —  Indian  mem- 
bers. —  Clergymen  Revs.  T.  W.  Williamson,  J.  D.  Stevens,  S.  W.  Pond  and  G.  H.  Pond. 
Absorbed  by  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Minneapolis, organized  at  Minneapolis 
May  22,  18.53.  First  Board  of  Elders.  -  Rev.  J.  C.  Whitney,  first  pastor.  --  Services  in 
hall.  -Church  Ijuilt  at  Fifth  Street  and  Si.\tli  Avenue  South.  —  Pastor  Whitney 
resigned  in  1857.  Services  suspended  for  six  years.  —  Resuscitated  by  Rev.  Henry 
Ward  in  1865.  —  Chapel  built  at  Eight  Street  and  First  Avenue  South.  —  Rev.  A.  H. 
Carrier,  pastor.  —  Churh  enlarged  and  re-dedicated.  Rev.  Henry  N.Payne,  pastor. 
--  Church  built  on  I'ark  Avenue  and  dedicated  Aug.  31,  1873.  —  Rev.  Daniel  Stewart, 
D.  D.,  pastor.  —  Rev.  S.  M,  Campl)ell,  D.  1).,  pastor. —  Present  church  building  at 
Portland  Avenue  and  Nineteenth  Street  built  in  1889.  -  Cost  over  $75,0(X).  Its  mis- 
sions become  churclies.-    Board  of  Elders. -Rev.  James  S.  Black,  present  pastor. 

—  Westminister  Presl>yterian  Cliurch.  -  Organized  August  23(1,  18,59.  Services  in 
Free  Will  Baptist  church,  and  Woodman's  Hall.  — Rev.  C.  B.  Dorrance.  —  Rev.  L. 
Hughes.  —  Building  erected  on  Fourth  Street.  —  Several  times  enlarged.  —  Removed 
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to  Franklin  Avenue.  -Rev.  Robert  Strong^,  Rev.  R.  A.  Condit,  Rev.  R.  F.  Sanijile,  D. 
D.  -  Rev.  I).  J.  Hiirrell,  D.  D.,  pastors.  -Flldership.  —  Members.  —  New  church  at 
Nicollet  and  Seventh  Street  built  1880-:i  —  Sunday  school.-  Missions.  Riverside 
chapel.  —  Kindergarten.  —  IvOng  pastorate  of  Dr.  Sainple.  Franklin  Arcniie  Pres- 
byterian Church.  —  Organized  1873.  —  Pastors.  —  House  of  Worship  bought  of  First 
Presbyterian  church.  —  Fiftli  Presbyterian  Church.  —  Organized  December  1879.  — 
Church  edifice  built  1888.  Burned  and  rebuilt.  —  Pastors.  —  Elders.  —  Good  Will 
chapel  and  Sunday  school.  Christian  Kndeavor  Society.  —  Ladies'  Missionary 
Soc^etJ^  —  liethlcliein  Presbyterian  Chiircli.  —  Preaching  in  1883.  —  Sunday  school 
and  Missionary  society. — Church  organized  in  1884.  Old  Westminister  church 
removed  and  fitted  up.  -  -  Sunday  school.  —  Pastors.  -   Oliver  J'resbyterian  Churcli. 

—  Outgrowth  of  Mission  Sunday  school  on  Bloomington  Avenue.   -  Organized  1887. 

—  Remarkable  growth. —  Providence  mission  and  Chapel.  Permanent  church 
built  in  1889.  Gift  of  Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Oliver.  —  Description  of  church.  —  Highland 
Park  Presbyterian  Church.  —  Organized  under  auspices  of  Presbyterian  Alliance 
in  1881.  —  Church  dedicated  September,  1886.  -  Located  at  Emerson  Avenue  and 
Twenty-First  Avenue  North.  Pastors.  —  Membership.  Sten-art  Memorial  P'res- 
byterian  Churcli.  —  Thirt3^-Secoiid  Street  and  Stewart  Avenue  South. -- Church 
erected  in  1886.  -  A  gift  of  Hon.  C.  F^.  Vanderburg.  —  Church  organized  in  1887.— 
Building  removed  to  present  location  1890.  -Membership.  —  House  of  Faith  Pres- 
byterian Church.  —  Organized  1887.  —  Location  Broadway  and  Jetferson  Streets 
Northeast.  —  Pastors.  —  Membership.  —  Elders.  —  Shiloh  Presbyterian  Church.  — 
Child  of  Andrew  church.  —  Organized  188-t.  —  First  StvecUsh  Presbyterian  Church. 

—  Nineteenth  Avenue  South  and  Third  Street.  -  Dedicated  Sept.  6,  1891.—  Welsli 
Presbyterian  Church.  —  Franklin  Avenue  and  Seventeenth  Avenue  South.  —  Church 
built  in  1882.  —  Hope  Mission.  -A  mission  of  Westminester  church.  —  Church 
organized  in  1884,  as  a  branch 'of  Westminester. 

Congregational  Churches, 187-194 

First  Congregational  Church.  —  Organized  in  18.11.  —  Rev.  Charles  Secconibe  as  a 
Home  Missionary.  —  Installed  I8.1I.  —  Retired  1866.  Pastors.  —  Dedication  of  church 
in  18.")1.  -  New  church  at  Fifth  Street  and  Third  Avenue  .Southeast.  -  Dedicated  in 
1874.  —  Enlarged. -- Redicated.  -Burned.  —  Worship  in  skating  rink.  —  New  church 
built  at  Fifth]  Street  and  Eighth  Avenue  Southeast.  —  Dedicated  1888.  -  Cost  $76,0fK). 
Sunday  school.  —  Branch  schools. —  Mother  of  two  Congregational  churches. — 
Officers  of  church  and  society.  —  Plymouth  Congregational  Church.  —  Organized 
Ajjril  28,  1857.  —  Rev.  Norman  McLeod,  pastor.  —  Rev.  H.  C.  Atwater.  —  Rev.  H.  M. 
Nichols. -- His  tragic  death.  —  Succeeding  pastors.  —  First  house  of  worship. — 
Burned  in  retaliation  of  faithfulness  of  pastor  denouncing  intemperance.  —  New 
church.  —  Enlarged.—  New  site  and  church  erected.  —  Influence  of  church.  —  Mem- 
bership. —  Officers.  —  Sunday  school.  —  Missions.  —  Contributations.  —  Park  Ave- 
nue, First  called  Second  Congregational  Church.  —  Outgrowth  of  Mission  of 
Plymouth  Church.  —  Organized  1867  as  Vine  Street  church.  —  Pastors.  —  Removal 
to  Eight  Street  and  Thirteenth  Avenue  south.  —  Built  again  at  Park  and  Franklin 
Avenues.  —  Description  of  building.  —  Officers  and  Trustees.  —  Sunday  school. — 
Pilgratn  Congregational  Church.  —  Originated  from  Sunday  school,  at  Second 
Street  and  Twentieth  Avenue  North.  —  Organized  1873. —  Pastors.  —  Membership. — 
Sunday  schools  and  Missions  —  Kindergarten.  —  New  church  at  Lyndale  and  Four- 
teenth Avenue  North. --  r'i/je  Congregational  Church.  —  Grew  out  of  Sundaj' 
school.  —  Established  by  Second  Congregational  church.  —  At  Lake  Street  an<l 
Minnehaha  Avenue.  —  Organized  1882.  —  Rev.  S.  V.  S.  Fisher,  pastor.  —  Membership. 
Como  Avenue  Congregational  Church.  —  Organized  1882.  —  Located  in  Elwell's 
Addition.  —  Pastors.  —  Church  dedicated  January  9,  1887.  —  Sunday  school.  —  Union 
Congregational  Church.  —  Missionary  work  begun  in  1871  by  Rev.  H.  A.  Stimson.  — 
Sunday  school  by  members  of  Plymouth  church.  Chapel  built.  —  Named  Clark 
chapel.  —  Pastors.  —  Sunday  school.  —  Church  built  on  F^xcelsior  Avenue,  west  of 
Calhoun.  —  Parsonage.  —  Branch    Sunday    school.  —  Open    Door    Congregational 
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Church.  —  Located  in  Northeast  Minneapolis  —  ()r<i;anize(l  in  18S4.  —  Mission  of  First 
church.  Pastors.  —  Sunday  school.  —  Lyndalc  Coiigre^atiorinl  Church.  —  Move- 
ment of  popuhition  along-  the  Motor  line. —  Church  organized  in  1884.  —  Portable 
chapel.  Suuda J'  school  organized.  —  Chapel  built  —  Dedicated  1885.  —  Main  Edifice 
built.  —  Description  of  liuilding.  —  Sunday  school.    -Society  of  Christian  Endeavor. 

—  Deacons.  —  Pastors.  -  Silver  Lake  Congrcgiifiatiul  Church.  --  Organized  188(i.  — 
Society  incorporated  and  Sunday  school  started  two  j'ears  earlier.  -  Pastors. — 
Sunday  school.  — Fifth  Arciiue  Coiicrregutionul  Church. —  Grew  out  of  prayer 
meeting  held  in  private  houses.  —  Sunday  school  started  in  tent  in  1885.  —  Portable 
chapel.  --Church  organized  in  1881).—  Pastors.— Deacons.— Sunday  school.  —Chapel 
dedicated  in  18S7.  —  Mizpah  Congregiitionnl  Church.  —  Located  in  West  Minne- 
apolis. —  Organized  1888. —  Outgrowth  of  Sunda3' school  sustained  by  Union  church. 

—  Church  building  dedicated  1889. —  Rev.  James  McPherson,  pastor.  —  Bethany 
Coiigregratio7ial  Church.  —  Grew  out  of  Sunday  school  opened  in  1889.  —  Church 
organized  April  1,  1889.  —  Chapel  built.  —  Rev.  Samuel  J.  Rogers,  pastor.  ^—Xoii-r;' 
Hill  Congregational  CiiurrA. -Organized  Oct.  3d,  1889.  —  Members  mostly  from 
Plymouth  church.  —  Chapel  built.  —  At  juuction  of  Lyndaleand  Hennepin  Avenues. 

—  Rev.  Harlan  P.  Beach,  pastor.  —  Oak  Park  Congregatioinil  Church.  —  Organized 
Feb'j'  6,  1891.  —  Rev.  X.  D.  Fanning,  pastor-elect,  died  of  apoplexy  just  after  preach- 
ing.—  Chapel  built  at  Sixth  and  Humboldt  Avenues  North. —  First  Scandinavian 
Church.  —  Organized  December,  1890.  —  Rev.  L.  C.  Johnson,  pastor.  —  Chapel  at 
Seventeenth  Avenue  South.  —  Dedicated. 

Protestant  Episcopal  Churches 194-200 

Holy  Trinity  Churili.  -  Founded  under  auspices  of  the  Associate  Mission.--  .Mem- 
bers of  Mission.  -  First  service  July  7th,_185l).  —  First  Episcopal  visitation.  —  Parish 
organized  1882.  —  Ministers  and  Rectors.  —  Cornerstone  of  first  church  building  laid 
Oct.  30,  1850.  —  Located  Second  Street  and  Second  Avenue  Southeast.  —  Consecreated 
1878.  —  Rectory  built  in  1880. —  Font.  — Alter.  —  Bell.  —  Mission.  —  Sunday  school. — 
Gethseinane  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  —  Began  in  1856.  —  Dr.  David  Knicker- 
backer.  —  Bishop  Kemper.  —  Bishoia  Knickerbacker.  —  Brotherhood  of  Gethseniane. 

—  Corner  stone  of  first  church  laid  August  5,  1850.  —  Free  sittings.  —  Building 
enlarged.  —  New  stone  church  built  at  Fourth  Avenue  and  Ninth  Street  South. — 
Rectory.  —  Parish  school.  —  St.  Barnabas  Hospital.  —  A  free  church.  —  Rectors. — 
St.  Mark's  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  —  Organized  18(xS.  —  Chapel  built  at 
Fourth  .Street  and  Hennepin  Avenue.  —  Rev.  E.  S.  Thomas,  rector.  —  Suceeding- 
rectors.  —  Conimuuicanls.  —  Church  built  on  Sixth  Street.  —  Organ.  —  Recory. — 
Industrial  school.  —St.  Andrew's  Brotherhood.  —  Ladies'  Aid  Society.  —  Contribu- 
tions.—  Support.  —  All  Saint's  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  —  Portland  A vcinu' 
nii.ssion  established  by  Church  of  Gethseniane  in  1871.  —  Mission  chapel  removed  to 
Nineteenth  Street  and  F'ourth  Avenue  South.  —  Parish  organized  in  1875. —  First 
Vestry.  -Rectors. —  Parsonage.  —  Location  changed  to  Cliuton  Avenue.  New 
cliurch  built  in  1887.  —  Englarged.  —  Wardens.  -  Si.  Paul's  J'rotestani  Episcopal 
Church.  Child  of  St.  Mark's.- Organized  1880.  -  Rectors.  -Building  erected  1881 
on  llenne])in  Avenue.  —  Mission  services.  -Families  in  perish  and  communicants. 
'  Grace  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  Organized  1883.  Church  lulilice  built 
same  year.-  Sittings  free.  —  Location  Sixteenth  Avenue  and  Twenty-F'ourth  Street. 
— ^^Sunday  school.  —  St.  Andrew's  Protestant  Episcopal.—  Amission  of  Gethse- 
niane begon  in  1857.  —  Church  organized  1874. --- Location  North  Sixth  Street  and 
Twelfth  Avenue.  —  Rev.  W.  Wilkinson,  rector.  —  Sundaj'  school.  >S'^  Lukes  Protest- 
ant Episcopal  Church.  -  Huilding  erected  on  West  Tliirtj-Second  Street  and 
Pleasant  Avenui,-,  in  1SS7.  Sunday.  School-  Communicants.—  City  Missions 
I'rotestant  Episcopal  including  Ascension,  1 I0I3'  1  nnocenis,  St.  Johns,  St.  Mallhews 
;ind  Minnehaha  Chapel  dedicated  1889. 

Baptist  Churches, 200-210 

Olivet  Jia/)tist  Church.  Organized  July  13,  1880,  as  First  Baptist  Church  of  St. 
Anthony.  —  Orginal    members.  —  Ministers.  —  Membership.  —  Deacons.  —  Sunday 
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school.  —  Retaovals.  —  First  Baptist  Church.  —  Organized  in  small  residence  on 
Portland  Avenue  in  1853.  —  Constituent  members.  —  Worshipped  from  house  to 
house.  —  In  Fletcher's  Hall.  —  Sunday  School  organized  1859.  — Church  built  at  Nic- 
ollet and  Third  streets  in  1858.  —  New  Church  built  at  Hennepin  and  Fifth  Street. — 
Enlarged.  —  Dismissal  of  members  to  four  other  churches.  — Deacons.  —  Baptist 
Union.  — New  Church  at  Tenth  Street  and  Harmon  Place.  — Cost  $135,0C0.  —  Dedi- 
cated 1887.  —  Meeting  of  all  the  Baptist  Churches  on  the  West  Side.  —  Central  Bap- 
tist Churcli.  —  Organized  as  Marshall  Street  Baptist  Church,  18(59.  —  Name  changed 
to  Fifth  Avenue  Baptist  Church.  —  Renewed  1883,  when  removed  to  Fourth  Avenue 
and  Grant  Street.  —  First  Pastor,  Deacons  and  Trustees.  —  Pastors.  —  Membership 
Sunday  School. —  i^OMrf/2  Baptist  Church.—  Outgrowth  of  Mission  Sunday  School. 

—  Started  in  1871.  —  Jewett  Chapel  erected.  —  Church  organized  1881. —Edifice  built 
at  Dupont  and  Eighteenth  Avenue  North.  —  Membership.  —  Pastors.  —  Deacons. — 
Sunday  School.  —  Memorial  Mission.  —  Young  Peoples'  Association.  —  Ininiunuel 
Baptist  Church.  —  Organized  1883.  —  First  Deacons.  —  Pastors.  —  Sunday  School. — 
Calvary  Baptist  Church.  —  Organized  1883.  —  Pastors. — Deacons.  —  Sunday  School. 
Chapels. —  New  Edifice  built  1889.  — Grace  Baptist  C;jwrc7i.  — Organized  1885.— 
Located  Thirteenth  Avenue  and  Madison  Street  Northeast.  —  Tabernacle  Baptist 
Church.  —  Organized  1889.  —  Outgrowth  of  Tabernacle  Mission.  —  Located  Eighth 
Street  and  Twenty-third  Avenue  South.  —  First  Sti-edish  Baptist  Church.  — Or- 
ganized  1871.  —  First  meetings  in  blacksmith's  shop.  —  Afterwards  in  hall.  —  Lot 
bought  by  Rev.  Amory  Gale,  at  Twelfth  Avenue  and  Sixth  Street  South.  —  Building 
erected.  —  Pastors. — Church  enlarged.  —  Burned.  —  Bought  Church  of  Second  Con- 
gregational Society.  —  Missions.  —  Sunday  School.  —  Elini  Sueclish  Baptist  Church. 
Organized  1888.  —  Grew  out  of  a  mission  Sunday  School.  —  Chapel  on  Jackson  street 
and  Twentieth  Avenue  Northeast.  —  First  Norn-egian  and  Danish  Baptist  Church. 

—  Edifice  dedicated  1891  at  Thirteenth  Avenue  and  Seventh  Street  South. — First 
German  Baptist  Church.  —  Organized  1855.  —  Chapel  Twentieth  Avenue  North. — 
Sunday  School.  —  Trustees.  —  Bethcsda  (colored)  Baptist  Church.  —  Organized 
1889.  —  Chapel  built  at  F^ighth  Street  South,  below  Eleventh  Avenue. —  Dedicated 
1892.  —  Addresses.  —  Rev.  J.  W.  Dunjee,  Pastor. — Cit_y  Temple  Baptist  Church. — 
Located  Seventeenth  Avenue  South  and  Sixth  Street.  —  Grown  out  of  missionary 
enterprise  conducted  by  Rev.  O.  A.  Weenolsen. —  Baptist  City  Missions.  —  Co-oper- 
ation of  Baptist  Churches.  —  Tabernacle,  Emerson  Avenue,  Bethel,  Chicago  Ave- 
nue, Dane,  Norwegian  and  Bethany  Missions.  —  Free  Baptist  Church.  —  Planted  in 
1854  in  St.  Anthony.  —  Removed  to  West  Side  and  Church  built  on  Washington 
Avenue  North.  —  Removed  in  1871  to  Seventh  Street  and  First  Avenue  South. — 
Property  sold  in  1891  and  Church  built  at  Nicollet  and  Fifteenth  Street.  —  Pastors. 
— Paper  published.  —  Stevens  Avenue  Free  Baptist  Church.  —  Organized  1885. — 
Building  erected.  —  Pastors. 

Catholic  Churches. .         210-219 

The  Catholic  annals  of  Minnesota  run  back  to  the  visit  of  Father  Hennepin,  in 
1080.  —  Mission  at  St.  Anthony  in  1830. - -Missionary  Galtier.  —  Father  Ravoux  pur- 
chased land  for  the  Church  of  St.  Anthony  of  Padua,  and  commenced  a  frame 
building  for  a  Church  in  1839.  —  Father  Ledan  first  resident  Pastor,  1837.  —  Father 
Fayolle  Pastor  in  1855.  —  Commenced  erection  of  the  present  Church.  —  Father  John 
McDermott  Pastor  from  1860  to  18GG.  —  Completed  Church  and  built  parochial 
school.  —  Rev.  F.  Tissot.  —  Bnilt  parsonage.  —  Father  James  McGolrick.  —  Holy 
Rosary  Church.  —  Under  charge  of  Dominican  Fathers.  —  Founded  in  1878.  — Father 
Thomas  L.  Powers.  —  Purchased  two  and  a  half  lots  on  Fifth  street  and  Nineteenth 
Avenue  and  moved  an  old  Church  building  to  them.  —  In  July,  1878,  a  new  frame 
Church  built.  —  Other  priests.  —  Foundation  of  Convent  laid  in  1879. — School 
opened.  —  Rev.  James  Dominic  Hobau.  —  Rev.  J.  A.  M.  Daly.  —  Assistance  in  mis- 
sionary labor.  —  Very  Rev.  P.  A.  Dinahan.  —  Purchased  present  site  of  Church  and 
convent  at  Eighteenth  Avenue  and  Twenty-fourth  Street  South.  —  Headc[uartors  of 
Dominican  order  in  the  Northwest.  —  Church  the  best  building  of  the  kind  in  the 
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West,  and  largest  in  the  Twin  Cities.  — Description  of  Church.  — Cost  $204,000.— 
Dedicated  Dec.  9,  1888.  — Rev.  J.  P.  Turner.  — Rev.  R.  M.  Bloomer.  — Holy  Xame 
Society.  —  Altar  Society.  —  Young'  Ladiea's  Sodality.  —  Sunday  .Sohool.'s.  —  Surpliced 
Choir. — Rosary  procession.  -Salaried  choir  and  (inartettc.  -School  and  liall. — 
Church  of  the  Iniinacnlate  Conception.  —  At  Third  Street  and  Third  Avenue  North. 

—  Buildini;- erected  in  1859. --Large  edifice  built  in  l.s7.i. —  Father  James  Mcdolrick 
Pastor  for  twenty-live  years. — Catholic  Association  Hall.  Kev.  J.  C.  Bi'rne. — 
S<.  Bonifitce  (Gsriwiin)  Church.  —  Second  Street  and  Seventh  Avenue  Northeast. — 
Erected  in  1889. —  Parish  School.  —  Parsonage. —  Under  charge  of  the  Benedictines. 
St.  Stephen  's  Parish.  —  Organized  1885.  —  Corner  stone  of  new  Church  laid  August 
18,  ISSil —  Located  at  Clinton  Avenue  and  East  Twenty-second  Street.  —Notre  Datne 
(le  Sourdes  (French)  Church.  — Located  on  Prince  Street.  —  Church  bought  of  First 
Universalist  Society.  —  Occupied  in  1877.  —  Pastors.  —  Convent  and  Parish  school. — 
Church  of  St.  Elixabcth.  —  Parish  organized  in  188S.  —  Previouslj'  Societj-  of  St. 
Vincent.  —  Located  at  Seventeentli  Avenue  and  F^iglit  Street  South.  —  Church  built  at 
Fifteenth  Avenue  Soutli  and  Ivighih  Street.  —  Parochial  Scliool.  —  Societies.  —  St. 
Joseph's  German  Catholic  Cliurcli.  —  Fourth  -Street  North.  —  Church  building  com- 
pleted September,  1889.  —  Hall.  —  Parsonage.  —  Parish  established  1875  by  the 
Order  of  St.  Benedict.  —  Cliurch  of  tlie  Holy  Cross  (Polish).  —  Building  erected  in 
1884.  —  Located  at  Four  and  One-half  Street  and  Seventeenth  Avenue  Northeast.  —  St. 
Clotilde  (French)  Cliurch.  —Edifice  built  1887  at  Lyndaleand  Eleventh  Avenue  North. 

—  St.  Lawrence  Cliurcli.  —  Located  at  Seventh  Street  and  Twelfth  Avenue  South. — 

—  Rev.  James  'O'Reilly  I'astor.  —  Greek  Catholic  Church.  —  Church  building 
erected  in  ISSS.  —  Fifth  Street  and  Seventeenth  Avenue  Northeast.  —  Church  of  the 
Ascension.  —  Organized  1899.  —  Has  a  temporary  building  at  Flighteenth  and  Bry- 
ant Avenue  North.  —  Rev.  Father  Chri.stie,  Pastor. 

Friends, 219 

First  meeting  held  June  1st,  1854.  —  Regular  Sunday  services  commenced  April  2'2d, 
1855.  —  Meeting  House  built  ISGO,  at  Hennepin  Avenue  and  Eighth  Street.  —  Sunday 
School.  —  Membership.  —  Ministers. —  Lake  Street  Meeting  formed  ISSli.  —  Mission  es- 
tablished in  1883. —Sunday  School.  — Chapel  built.  — Ministers.  — Elders. 

Universalist  Churches, 219-229 

First  Universalist  Church  established  was  that  of  St.  Anthony.  —  Organized  in  18,^5. 

—  Met  in  Central  Hall  — Rev.  Seth  Barnes, first  Pastor.  — Other  Ministers  — -In  1859 
Society  built  a  stone  Church  on  Prince  Street.  —  Society  disbanded  in  1869.  —  All 
Souls  Church. —  First  named  Second  Universalist  Church.  —  Organized  1884. — 
Church  edilice  built  in  18S5,  on  Eighth  Avenue  Southeast.  —  Ministers.-- Auxiliary 
societies.  —  Church  of  the  Redeemer.  -Dr.  J.  H.  Tuttle,  Pastor  for  twenty-five 
years.  F'irst  org  inization  at  Cataract  House,  October  24, 18,59.  —  Dr.  Adolphus  Skin- 
ner, Preacher.  —  Re-organization.  —  Church  organized.  —  Rev.  J.  W.  Keyes,  Pastor. — 
Dr.  Tuttle  called  from  Chicago.  First  Church  building  erected  at  Fifth  Street  and 
Fourth  Avenue  South,  in  18.5.5.  —  New  Church  at  Eighth  Street  and  Second  Avenue 
South  dedicated  July  10,  1870.  -  Description  of  Church.  —  Growth  and  prosperity.-  - 
Churchburned.-Hospitality  of  neighboring  churches.  —  Church  rebuilt.  —  Support- 
ers.—  Trustees. — Choir.  —  Sunday  School.  —  Weekly  Praj'er  Meeting.  —  Auxiliary 
societies.  —  Associate  Pastors.  —  Dr.  Tuttle  resigns  and  becomes  Pastor  Emeritus. 

—  Dr.  M.  D.  .Shutter,  I'asior.  —  Third  Unii'ersalist  Societj^.  -Grew  out  of  .Sun(la\- 
School  opened  in  Chestnut  llall.  —  Organized  May,  1805.  —  Chapel  built  ,it  HIaisdell 
Avenue  and  Twenty-Seventh  Street.  —  Sunday  School.  —  Fifth  Unirersalist  Society. 

—  Organized  Jun.-  hi,  1889.  -.Services  held  in  Somer's  Hall,  Twentieth  Aveiuie 
North. —  Fourth  Unirersalist  Church  (Swedish).  —  Organized  in  1880.  —  Rev. 
August  Dalgren,  Pastor.  —  Services  held  in  Ljjbor  Temple. 

Lutheran  Churches, 229-232 

German  Lutheran  Trinity  C/ji/rcA. -Located  Fourth  Street  and  Ninth  Avenue 
South.--  Org.inized  in  18,56. —  House  of  Worship  built  in  18(>S.  Ivnlarged  I8S5.  —  Pas- 
tors.—  Mission.  —  Parochial  Schools.       Norwegian  and  Danish   l.iit In-ran   Trinity 
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Church.  —  Location,  Tenth  Avenne  and  Fourth  Street  South.  —  Organized  18G6. — 
Pastors.  —  First  house  of  worship.  —  Chapel  built  in  1870.  —  Enlarged.  —  Sundaj^ 
School.  —  Mission  Schools.  —  Lutheran  JJcitconess'  Institute  and  Hospital. — 
Scandinavian  Young- Men's  Christian  Association.  —  Tabitha  Relief  Society.  —  Young 
Ladies' Society.  —  S^ /o/3u 's  German  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church.  —  Location, 
Main  Street  Northeast.  —  Building-  erected  1869.  — Sunday  School.  — Parochial 
School.  —  Parsonage.  —  Sn-eclish  Evangelical  Lutheran  Bethlehem  Curch.  —  Or- 
ganized 1874.  —  Kegular  services  commenced  1877.  —  Rev.  A.  J-  Kustace,  Pastor. — 
Sanctuarj' dedicated  June  14,  1891.  — Located  at  Twentieth  Avenue  North  and  Lyn- 
dale.  —  Parochial  Schools.  —  Augustana  Sneclisli  Lutlieran  Church,  -hocated  at 
Eleventh  Avenue  and  Seventh  Street  South.  —  Rev.  Charles  J.  Petri,  Pastor.  —  Mis- 
sions.—  Danish  Evangelical  (St.  J^eter's)  Lutlieran  Church.  —  Church  built  in 
1887.  —  Located  at  Twentieth  Avenue  and  Ninth  Street  North.  —  Branch  service  at 
Minnehaha.  —  Finnish  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church.  —  Fourth  Street,  above  Fiith 
Avenue  North.  —  Rev.  Ingvold  Eisteinsen,  Pastor.  —  Iinmanuel  (German)  Lutheran 
Church.  —  Built  in  1886.  —  Located  Lake  Street  and  Twenty-First  Avenue  South. — 
Irnmaniiel Evangelical{yiOr-wegiaii)  Lutheran  Church.  —  Located  on  Monroe  Street 
Northeast.  — Church  built  1850.  — C/iJ7rc/)  of  Our  Sarior.  — Built  1870.  — Located 
Seventh  Street  and  Fourteenth  Avenue  South.  —  Rev.  Ole  P.  Vangsnes,  Pastor. — 
South  Minneapolis  Mission.  —  Inimanuel  (Swedish)  Lutheran  Church.  —  Organ- 
ized 1884.  —  Fifih  Street  and  Fourth  Avenue  Southeast.  —  St.  John's.  —  Rev.  A. 
Thiele,  Pastor.  — Church  built  1888.  — Located  Third  Street  and  Sixteenth  Avenue 
North.  —  Immanuel  Danish  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church.  —  At  Franklin  and 
Twenty-Sixth  Avenue  South.—  S^  O/ci/'.s.  — Church  built  in  1886.  — Bryant  and  Four- 
teenth Avenue  North. —  St.  Paul's  Church.  —  Located  Fourth  Street  and  Fifteenth 
Avenue  South.  —  Erected  188'2.  —  St.  Beter's  Church.  —  Organized  1887.  —  Tenth  Street 
North.  — .S'n-ef//sA  Evangelical,  St.  Paul's.  —  Orgaaized  1887.  —  East  Twenty-Fiftli 
Street  and  Bloomington  Avenue.  —  Zion.  —  Building  erected  1887.  —  Sixth  Street  and 
Twenty-Fourth  Avenue  North.  —  Sf.  John's  English  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church.  —  Organized  188.3.  —  Rev.  G.  H.  Trobert,  Pastor.  —  Sunday  School.  —  House 
of  worship  at  Eighth  Avenue  and  Fifth  Street  South.  —  Bought  in  1883.  —  Remod- 
eled.—  Parsonage.  —  Bohemian  Lutheran  Congregation.  —  Organized  in  1888. — 
St.  Peter's  Norwegian  Lutheran  Church.  —  Church  dedicated  July  7,  1889,  at  Fif- 
teenth Avenue  and  Madison  Street  Northeast. —  Salem  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church.  —  Organized  1890.  —  Garfield  Avenue  and  Twenty-F^ighth  Street. 

S-wedenborgian, 232 

?Iiiutvtipolis  Society  ot  the  Neiv  Jerusalem.  — Temporary  organization  formed  in 
1867.  —  Society  organized  September,  1868.  —  Building  for  worship  erected  1870. — 
Located  at  Fifth  Avenue  and  Ninth  Street.  —  First  Pastor, Rev.  Elwood  C.Mitchell. — 
Resigned  in  1880.  —  No  Pastor  for  six  years.  —  Services  conducted  by  lay  readers.— 
Present  Pastor,  Rev.  J.  S.  David.  —  Regular  services.  —  Sundaj'  School. 

Unitarian, .  252 

First  Unitarian  Society.  —  Organized  1881.  —  Pastor,  Rev.  Henry  \V.  Simmons. — 
Trustees.  —  Sunday  School.  —  Ladies'  Charitable  Society.  —  Unity  Club.-  Church  at 
Eighth  Street  and  Mary  Place. — Dedicated  June  5,  1887.  —  Nazareth  Unitarian 
Church  (Norwegian).  —  Organized  1882.  —  Building  erected  in  1886.  —  Located  Ninth 
Street  and  Twelfth  Avenue  South. —  Blown  down.  —  Rebuilt.  —  Rev.  Kristofer  Jan- 
sen,  I'astor.  —  Sunday  School. 

Swedish  Mission, 236-237 

First  Church  erected  in  1878. —Tabernacle  at  Eighth  Avenue  and  Seventh  Street 
South  built  in  1885.  — Cost  of  $50,000.  -Parsonage.  — Seats  2,800.  — Seats  free.  — Rev. 
L.  A.  Skogsberg,  Pastor.  —  Rev.  W.  Boqvist,  assistant.  —  Membership  ."iOO.  —  Sunday 
School.— Mission  house.  —  Riverside.  —  East  Side  Mission  house.  —  Built  in  1884. — 
Church  organized  in  1889.  —  Sunday  School. 

Disciples 237 

Scandinavian   Church  of  Christ.  -   Located  Seventh  Street  and  Twelfth  Avenue 
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South.  — Building  erected  in  lSm.~C/iurch  of  C/vris^  -  Organized  1887.  — Portland 
Avenue  and  East  Grant  Street. 

Evangelical  Association,         ..." 227 

HigliUiiKl  I'iirli  ((lemiaii)  (Iiurcli.  -Building  Fremont  and  Twenty-filth  Avenues 
North.  —  Kreeted  in  lf<71.  —  Located  Fourth  .Street  and  Sixth  Avenue  North. 

Adventists, 238 

Mi:ssii}h.  —  Second  Avenue  and  Flast  F'ourteenth  Street.  —  Erected  1884.  —  Rev. 
J.  Hobbs,  Pastor.  —  Scandinavian  Seventh  Day. — Built  in  1888.  —  Sabbath  School 
Services  held  on  Saturday.  —  Sei-cnth  Day. — Building  erected  in  1886.  —  Flast  Lake 
Street  and  Fourth  Avenue  South.  —  Elder  A.  D.  Olson,  Pastor,  and  Elder  H.  Grant, 
Associate. —  Sabbath  .School.  —  Services  held  on  Saturdaj'. 

Hebrew, 228 

Jewish  Synagogue.  —  Located  at  Tenth  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue  South.  —  Organ- 
ized in  1878. —  Pastors.  —  Rev.  Samuel  Marks,  present  Pastor.  —  Adotli  I'eshurin. — 
Congregation  organized  188.").  -  Services  in  hall,  in  center  of  blo'fek.  Rev.  Nathan 
(".aml)rier.  Pastor  and  Teacher.  —  Owns  cemetery  at  Lake  Harriet. 

People's  Meeting, 238-239 

Outgrowth  of  meetings  held  at  Bijou  Theater  in  1890.  —  Committee  of  management 
Services  held  at  Harmonia  hall,  Century  hall,  and  finally  Lyceum  theater  leased. — 
Non-sectarian. —  Kev.  S.  W.  Sample,  Preacher.  —  Expectations  for  the  future. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

Charitable  Institutions,  240-269 

i'otitig  ?Ien's  Christian  Association.  —  Organized  in  1800.  —  Purpose  and  work. — 
Membership.  —  Temporary  quarters.  —  New  building-.  —  Branch.  —  Senior  Dejiart- 
ment. —  Ladies'  auxiliary.  —  Railroad  department. —  ll'onion's  Christian  Associa- 
tion.—  Founded  in  186(i.  —  Special  objects.  —  Woman's  Boarding  Home  opened  1884. 

—  New  building  1878.  —  Branch.  —  Jones  Harrison  Home  for  Aged  Woman.  —  Relief 
work. —  St  Barnabas  Hospital.  —  Founded  March  1,  1871.  —  Building  dedicated  1874. 
Incorporated  1883.  —  LTiider  auspices  of  Protestant  Klpiscopal  Church.  —  Charitable 
work.  —  Sisterhood  of  lietbany.  —  Organized  187.").  —  Object.  —  House  rented  in  1876. — 
Removals.  —  Present  house  gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  F.  Brown. — Located  on  Bry- 
ant Avenue.  —  Results  accomplished. — Northwestern  Hospital  for  Wonien. — 
Located  on  Chicago  Avenue.  —  Organized  188'2.  —  Purpose.  —  Training  school  for 
nurses.  —  Young  Ladies'  auxiliary.  —  Building  erected  1887.  —  Hebrew  Relief 
Society.  —  Organized  188'2  for  relief  of  poor.  —  Sisters  of  Peace.  —  A  Hebrew  charita- 
ble Association. —  Sir  Moses  Montitiore  Relief  Association.  —  A  Hebrew  relief 
association.  —  Results  accomplished.  —  Officers.—  Woman' s  Industrial  Exchange. 

—  E8tal)lished  188,5.  -  Incorporated  188(5.  -  Purpose.  —  Work.  —  Associated  Charities. 
-Organized  1884.  -  Incorporated  1889.  Officers  in  1891.  — General  purposes.— 
Bureau  of  information.  —  Emergency  fund.  —  Visitation. —  Home  for  Children  and 
Aged  Womea.  —  Located  on  Stevens  Avenue. —  Incorporated  in  1881  as  Children's 
Home  Society. —  Huinble  beginnings. —  Building  completed  in  1886. —  Gift  of  Mrs. 
Harvey  W.  Brown.  Washburn  Memorial  Orphan  Asylum.  -Opened  1886.  —  Be- 
quest of  Gov.  C.  C.  Washburn  of  |;i7."),()(K).       Provisions  of  will.— Trustees  appointed- 

—  Kxtracts  from  dedicatory  address  of  Dr.  Tuttle.  Site  at  Nicollet  and  Forty-ninth 
Street.       St  Mary's  Jlosjyital.-   Opened  in  1886.       Under  Roman  Catholic  auspices. 

Site  on  Sixth  Street,  facing  Riverside  Park.-  Managed  by  i^'isiers.-  Maternity 
Hospital.  Located  Fourth  Avenue  South.  Building.  Opened  1886.  Officers 
and  directors.  Objects.  — Projected  by  Martha  G.  Ripley.  Liberality  of  L.  F. 
Menage. —Incorporated.  Scope  and  work.  Results.  — iVoriregian  Lutheran 
Deaconess  Institute.  Tfieniy-ionvihSiraei  i\i\<-\  Fifteenth  Avenue  South.  School 
and  hospital.- -S<.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society.^ A  charitable  Association  among 
the  Catholics.—  Cn^i2o//c  Orphan  ^Isj'7i//n.      Located  on  Chicago  Avenue.— Home 
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for  orphans  and  half  orphans  under  fifteen  years  of  age.  —  House  of  the  Good 
Shepherd.  -  A  non-sectarian  institution  conducted  by  Sisters  of  the  Good  Shepherd. 
Established  in  1888,  at  Blooniington  Avenue  and  Twenty-second  Street.  —  Humane 
Society.--  T>c\oteA  to  protection  of  children  and  animals.  —  Ncushoys'  Home. — 
Organized  in  l.S8().  —  Home  at  Sixth  Street  North.  -Free  Dispensary  of  Minnesota 
Hospital  College.  —  Xinth  A  venue. South  and  Sixth  Street.—  Homeopathic  Hospitnl. 
Twent  j'-Fifth  .Street  and  Fourth  Avenue  South.  --  Directors,  thirty  ladies.  -  IVomcn's 
Christian  Temperance  Union.  —  Located  at  11  Fourlh  .Street  .South.  -  Maintain  res- 
taurant and  coffee  house.  —  Profits  devoted  to  missionary  work.  —  Non-1'artisan 
W.  C.  T.  U.  —  Free  reading  room.  —  Lunch  Room.  —  H'o^iea's  Relief  Corps  G.  A.  R. 

—  Devoted  to  charitable  work.  —  Eighth  Ward  Relief  Association.  —  Organ- 
ized 1887  as  a  stock  company.  —  Owns  building. —  Relieves  all  poverty  in  its  ward. 

—  City  poor  department.  —  Its  work.  -  City-Hospital.  -  -At  corner  of  Eleventh  Ave- 
nue and  Eighth  Street. —  Sheltering  Arms.-  On  Emerson  Avenue.  -Provides  a 
home  for  destitute  children.  —  Under  directioti  of  ladies  in  the  Episcopal  Church. 

—  Tahitha  Rklief  Society.  —  Connected  with  Norwegian  Trinity  Lutheran  Church. 

—  Under  direction  of  Ladies. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

Public  Buildings  and  Institutions, 270-327 

Court  House  and  Jail.  —  New  Court  House.  —  Plans.  —  View.  —  Contracts.  —  Cost. — 
Post-OBice.  —  First  post-office  in  1S18.  —  First  on  West  Side,  1854.  —  Locations.  —  Post- 
masters.—  Appropriation  by  Congress  for  post-office.  —  Sites  offered.  —  Architects. — 
FIxpenditure.  —  Description.  —  View.  —  Statistics  of  business.  —  Athencum  and  Pub- 
lic Library.  —  First  meeting  of  a  Library  Association  held  May  16,  1859. --Young 
Men's  Library  Association  formed.  —  Officers.  —  Bayard  Taylor  lectures. —  Minneap- 
olis .\theneuni  organized.  —  Incorporated.  —  Library  started.  —  Officers  and  Direct- 
ors in  successive  years.  -Progress.  —  Bequest  of  Dr.  Kirbj'  Spencer.  —  A  close  cor- 
poration.--Plan  of  transformation  into  a  public  library.  Opposition.  —  Gradual 
changes.  —  Discussion.  —  Thomas  Hale  Williams,  Librarian,  resigns.  —  Ground  and 
building  sold  to  city  in  1866. —  Contract  for  uniting  with  public  library.  —  Herbert 
Putnam,  librarian,  —  James.  R.  Hosnier,  Ph.  D.,  elected  librarian,  —  Plans  for  a  Li- 
brary Building.-  Meetings.  Joint  contributions  of  city  and  citizens.  —  Act  for 
establishment  of  Library  Board  and  City  Library. —  Financial  statement.  —  Private 
subscriptions  of  .f61,66.5.  —  Agreement  with  Atheneum,  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences 
and  Art  Society. -Purchase  of  site  at  Tenth  Street  and  Hennepin  Avenue.  —  Plans 
and  contract.  —  Librar}' opened  December  16,1889, —  Detailed  items  of  cost.  —  Num- 
ber of  books.  —Number  of  cards.  —  Freedom  of  access  to  books.  —  Branch  libraries. 

—  Art  Gallery.  —  Gifts  of  paintings.  —  Loan  of  pictures.  —  Antique  casts.  —  Museum 
of  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences.  Personnel  of  Library  Board.-  Minneapolis  In- 
dustrial Exposition.  —  Illustrates  puplic  spirit.  —  $300,000  subscribed.  —  A  popular 
movement.  —  Fairs.  —  First  meeting  held  September  21,  1885.  Resolutions.  —  Incor- 
porated.—  View.  -Site  selected.  —  Corner  stone  laid.  —  Dimensions.  Art  depart- 
ment. Gallery.  Opening. —  Machinery  started  by  Mrs.  Grover  Cleveland.  —  Offi- 
cers. Directors.  -Visitors.  -  Advantages.  —  Receipts.  —  Music  by  bands.  —  Man- 
agement secures  reversion  of  property.  -I^epublican  National  Convention  of  1892 
held. —  Changes  to  seat  12,0(X)  persons. —  City  Hall.  Erected  in  1874,  on  Second 
Street,  from  Nicollet  to  Hennepin.  —  Cost.  —  Occupied  by  post-office,  telegraph,  Trib- 
une newspaper.  —  Occupied  by  city  offices.  —  Masonic  Temple.  —  Situated  at  Hen- 
nepin Avenue  and  Sixth  Street.  —  Erected  by  Masonic  Corporation.  —  Commenced 
fall  of  1885.  - -Description.  —  View. -Board  of  Directors.      Guaranty  Loan  Building. 

—  Situated  on  Second  Avenue  and  Third  Street  South.  -  Commenced  in  1888,  com- 
pleted in  1890.  —  Twelve  stories  high,  with  tower.  -Entire  height, 220  feet.  —  Descrip- 
tion.—  Offices.  —  Law   Library.  —  Safe  Deposit  Vaults.  -  Restaurant.      View.  —  Cost. 

—  Architect.  —  Nen-  York  Life  Building.  Located  at  Second  Avenue  and  Fifth 
Street  South.  —  Commenced  in  1888,  completed  1890.  Ten  stories  high.  —  Architec- 
ture.—  Electric  clock.  —  Law  library.  —  Electric  Light.  —  Chamber  of  Commerce  — 
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Corporation  foriiiod  in  1881.  Objects. -  Officers.  —  View.— Excliaiige  opt-nL-il  in 
1882.-  Mfnibc-rsliip.-lJuilding- erected  in  lSs:s.  A  financial  success.  Ofiicers  for 
1891.  Luinl)or  Exchungc.  Located  at  Hennepin  Avenue  and  Fifth  Street.  —  De- 
scription. Partly  destroyed  by  fire  winter  of  1891.  —  Reconstructed  and  enlarj^ed.  ~ 
Minnesota  Lonn  unci  Trust  Co/ap.inj'  — Erected  in  1887.  Safe  deposit  vaults. —View. 
Hunk  of  Commerce.  —  Erected  in  1888.  — Cost  $'J40,0')0.  View.  -Syndicate  Block- 
—  Huilt  in  1882. —Owned  by  Syndicate  Corporation  -  Larj^est  coiiimercial  buildinjj 
in  this  country.  Granf/  Opcru  House.  Located  on  Sixth  Street.  Part  of  Syndi- 
cate Ulock.  Comi)any  capitalized  at  ;fl,IKX),(HK).  —  View.  City  Murket.-  Established 
in  1^7.")  at  First  Street  and  Hennepin  Avenue.  Neiv  City  Murket.  -Occupies  whole 
block  between  Si.xth  and  Seventh  Streets  and  Second  and  Third  Avenues  North. — 
Description.  -  Temple  Court.  —  An  office  building  situated  at  Hennepin  and  Wash- 
itigton  Avenues.  -Completed  in  1880. —  Eight  stories  hig:h.  —  Law  library. — Boston 
Block.  —  An  office  building  at  Hennepin  Avenue  and  Third  Street.  —  Description. — 
West  Hotel.  — 'BviWt  by  the  late  Charles  W.  West.  — One  of  the  most  palatial  and 
best  appointed  hotels  in  the  world. —  Description.  —  Court.  —  View.  —  Heating. — 
Nicollet  House.  —  Origin  of  name.  —  Built  in  1857.  —  Bonus  of  $10,000  raised.— 
Accepted  and  built  by  Messrs.  Eustis  and  Nudd.  —  Banquet  at  completion.  —  Parti- 
cipants. -  View. —  Cataract  House. —  Built  by  stock  companj^  in  1887.  —  Nicollet 
House  leased.  —  Purchased  by  F.  S.  and  V.  L.  Gilson.  —  Enlarged  to  cover  entire 
block. —  A  famous  hostlery.  —  Managed  by  John  T.  West.  —  Great  ijojiularity. — 
Illustrates  increase  in  land  values. 

Theatres  and  Places  of  Amusement.  326-328 

Pioneers  too  busy  with  acquiring  homes  to  gratify  their,  inclination  for  amuse- 
ments.—  Earliest  place  for  theatrical  jierformances,  Woodman's  Hall.-  Sally  St. 
Clair  Troupe.  —  Harnionia  Hall  at  Second  Avenue  North  and  Second  Street.  —  Alice 
Vane  and  Fay  Templeton.  —  Harrison  Hall  built  in  1864.  —  Pence  Opera  House  built 
in  1867.  —  Academy  of  Music,  at  Washington  Avenue  and  Hennepin,  built  in  1871. — 
Grand  Opera  House.  —  Italian  Opera  introduced.  —  Bijou  Opera  House.  —  Burned 
in  ISVK).  -  Rebuilt.  —  Lyceum  Theatre  at  Seventh  Street  and  Hennepin  Avenue. — 
Opened  in  September,  18S7.-  Palace  Museum.  —  Theatre  Comique.  —  Concert  Halls. 
Minneapolis  Choral  Association.  Harnionia  Society. —  Norma nnes.  —  Scandinav- 
ian Choral  Club. —  Daiiz  Concert  Orchestra.  —  Shaksperian  and  Browning  Clubs. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

Railroads,         .         .  .         • 329-348 

Commercial  interests  developed  by  railroad  connections.  —  Water  communications 
little  more  than  a  dream.  —  Upper  Mississippi  navigation.  —  Scheme  of  land  grant 
act  of  18S7  provided  three  lines  for  Minneapolis.  —  Collapse  of  railroad  bond  scheme. 
--  Franchises  preserved  and  regranted.- First  railroad  connection  from  St.  Paul  in 
18f)2.  Extended  to  Rett  River.  -Minnesota  Central  Railway  trains  run  to  Faribault 
in  1865.  To  Iowa  State  line  in  1S()(). —  Branch  line  of  Miniu-sota  and  Pacific  extended 
across  river  in  1868.  Milwaukee  it  St.  I'aul  R.  R.  Co.  builds  its  river  division  to  La 
Crosse  in  18()7,  Short  line  to  St.  Paul  built  in  1881.  Minnesota  Western  Railroad 
charter  revised  and  branch  road  built  in  1891  to  White  Bear  lake,  to  connect  with 
the  Lake  Superior  and  Mississippi.  Bonus  of  $100,000.  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis 
with  bonus  of  $1.50,000,  builds  a  line  to  the  Iowa  State  Line.  —  Branch  westward 
into  Dakota.  -Inducements  for  building  the  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis  road.  St. 
St.  Paul  &  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  built  in  1879.-  Secured  an  independent  track 
in  1884.  Minneapolis,  Sault  Ste  Marie  cV  Atlantic  Railway  completed  in  1887.  Man- 
itoba line  to  Lake  Superior.  Other  roads  make  connecfions.  Twenty  indeix-nd- 
cnt  lines  of  railroad  radiate  from  Minneajjolis  in  1889.  Minneapolis  a  distributing 
point.  Largest  receivi-r  of  wheat  and  exporter  of  its  products  in  the  United  States. 
Lumbertrade.  —  Passenger  depot.  Union  depot.  I'M)  passenger  trains  arrive  and 
depart  daily.  Twin  Cities'  terminal  points  of  railroad  systems.  —  Minneapolis 
Eastern  —  A  transfer  line.  —  Minnesota   transfer.      Wheat   receipts  in  1891.— Daily 
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use  of  cars.  — An  average  dailj-  of  1080  cars.  — Tabk-  of  commodilies  transported  in 
1801.  —  Comparison  witli  shipments  of  1861.  — Edmund  Rice.  Tlie  most  efficient 
and  indefatijjable  promoter  of  the  railroad  system  of  Minnesota.  -Becomes  presi- 
dent of  tlu'  Minnesota  lV:  Pacific  Company.  —  Grades  sixty-two  and  one-half  miles 
of  roadbed,  and  introduces  the  first  locomolive.— Winters  ^S:  Drake  com])lcte  first 
ten  miles  from  St.  Paul  to  St.  Anthony.  -Reorjranized  by  Messrs.  Litclifield  Road 
passed  to  a  receiver.  Reorganized  bj'  James  J.  Hill  an<l  the  late  Norman  Kittson. 
Service  of  Manitoba  line  to  Minneapolis. -Project  for  substituting-  a  single  trunk 
line  of  railroad  for  the  system,  provided  in  the  land  grant  act.  —  Supported  in  the 
Legislature  of  18G2  by  contractors  and  capitalists.  —  Opposed  by  Minneapolis  dele- 
gation. -Scheme  defeated.  —  Grant  of  the  railroad  lines  to  citizens  in  trust.  —  Difli- 
cult  questions  of  law.  — Acts  framed  by  the  late  F.  R.  E.  Cornell  and  John  M.  Berry. — 
>nnneapolis  tV:  Cedar  Valley  line,  reorganized  as  Minneapolis,  Faribault  and  Cedar 
\'alley  Railroad  Compan3'.  T).  C.  Shepard  surveys  a  new  line  across  Minnesota 
River.  —  Negotiations  with  Messrs.  Selah  Chamberlain,  Alexander  Mitchell  and 
Russell  Sage.  —  Minnesota  Central  Railway  formed. — First  rail  connections  with 
the  East  inade. — Citizens  of  Minneapolis  present  the  company  with  five  blocks  of 
ground  and  water  power  to  operate  their  shops.  —  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis  Rail- 
road-Distinctively a  Minneajjolis  enterprise.  —  First  object  to  make  connection 
with  Lake  Superior. —  Next  to  reach  the  wheat  growing-  districts  of  the  South  and 
West.  It  was  auxiliary  to  the  milling-  and  lumbering  business  of  Minneapolis. — 
Companj- organized  May  27th,  1870.  Officers  and  directors.  —  Road  completed  and 
merged  into  the  Rock  Island  system.  —  Governor  Israel  Washburn  addresses  the 
Minneapolis  Board  of  Trade  in  1878  on  a  railroad  connection  with  the  East  by  waj' 
of  Sault  Ste  Marie. —  In  1883  W.  D.  Washburn,  with  other  enterprising  citizens,  or- 
ganized the  Minneapolis,  Sault  St.  Marie  &  Atlantic  Railway  Company  to  carry  out 
the  project. —  Officers  and  directors  of  the  company.  —  Road  completed  to  Turtle 
Lake  in  188,%  to  Rhinelander  in  1886,  and  to  the  Sault  St.  Marie  in  1887. —  Minne- 
apolis &  Pacific  Railroad  Company  carries  the  line  eastward  into  Dakota. — 
The  companies  consolidate  under  the  name  of  Minneajjolis,  St.  Paiil  &  Sault  Ste 
Marie  Railway  Company.  —  Soon  to  extend  the  line  to  a  connection  with  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  system  at  Regina. — The  crowning  work  in  the  railroad  development 
of  Minneapolis.  —  Street  Railn-iiy.  —  Judge  B.  B.  Meeker  secured  a  charter  for  a 
railroad  connecting  Minneapolis  &  St.  Paul,  before  the  war.  —  The  air  line  and  hour 
line  too  chimerical.  —  Minneapolis  Street  railwaj'  Company  incorporated  in  1873. — 
Incorporators.  —  Track  laid  from  Hennepin  Avenue  to  Cedar.  —  Enterprise  col- 
lapsed.—  Col.  W.  S.  King  revives  the  enterprise  in  1875.  —  Thomas  Lowi-y  joins  the 
company.  Contract  let.  —  Line  from  railroad  depot  on  Fourth  Street  North,  across 
Suspension  Bridge  to  Thirteenth  Avenue  Southeast.  —  Septemiber  2d,  187.'5,  first  car 
drawn  by  one  horse,  passed  over  the  line.  —  Extended  same  year  down  Washington 
Avenue  to  Nineteenth  Avenue  .South.  —  Next  year  extended  down  Ri\erside  Avenue. 
—  Also  out  Hennepin  to  Twelfth  Street,  and  to  Portland  Avenue.  —  Col.  W.  S.  Kiug 
the  controlling  spirit  of  the  enterprise  until  1877.  -  Then  Thomas  Lowry  obtained  a 
controlling  interest.  —  Seeks  capital  at  the  East. — Year  by  year  extensions  were 
made.  —  Lines  in  advance  of  actvxal  development  of  business.  —  A  leading  factor  in 
building  up  outlying  districts.  —  An  enterprising  company. — Adopts  all  new  im- 
proveinents.  —  Obstacles. — In  1889  electricity  introduced  on  Fourth  Avenue  line. — 
A  success.  —  Marvelous  transformation  of  the  system  to  an  electrical  one.  —  Ac- 
complished in  fifteen  months  without  serious  interference  with  travel.  —  Power 
house  built.  -Among  the  largest  engines  in  the  world.  Motor  line  built  by  Col. 
William  McCrory,  in  1879,  to  the  lakes.  —  Line  sold  in  188.5.  In  188S  the  Minneapolis 
.Street  Railway  Company  acquires  the  line.  Electricit3'  adopted,  and  becomes  a 
part  of  the  electrical  sj^stem.  —  Efforts  to  organize  an  opposition  line.  —  City  Coun- 
cil refused  to  sanction  a  rival  line.  —  Two  cable  lines  resolved  upon  and  power 
houses  built.  —  Thompson-Houston  Company  demonstrates  practicability  of  elec- 
tricity as  propelling-  power,  and  the  cable  project  dropped.  —  Every  line  in  the  city 
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tranforined  to  use  electricity,  incliulin<j  iiitcnirhaii  line  to  St,  Paul.      Thoinas  Lowry 
managfcd  the  tiiiances,  and  C.  G.  (loodrich  the  mechanical   (lepaitment,      Lenjith  of 
lines.      Number    of    inotor.s.      .Number    of    cars.      Electrical    power    generated. 
Monthly  pay  roll.      Increase  in  receipts.      The  most  complete  and   best  managed 
street  railway  system  in  the  world. 

CHAPTKK    XV. 

Bridges 349  354 

Necessity  of  communication  across  the  river.  —  Ford.  —  Dakota  squaw  ferried  foot 
passengers.  —  Ro])e  ferry.  —  First  bridge  across  the  Mississippi  river.  —  Charter 
granted  in  1852.  —  Incorporators. —  No  steps  taken  to  build  bridge  until  1854.  —  Pro- 
gress and  description  of  work.  —  Celebration  of  completion  of  suspension  bridge. — 
Dinner  at  St.  Charles  Hotel.  —  Toasts  and  speeches.  Wind  storm  damages  bridge. 
•  Damages  repaired. — Sold  to  Hennepin  County.  Rebuilt  in  1875,— Replaced  by 
steel  arch  bridge  in  188G.  Opening  of  suspension  bridge  stimulates  settlement  of 
west  side  of  river.  —  Upper  and  lower  bridges  built  in  IS.'iV.  Both  carried  away  by 
floods  of  18.59.  The  suspension  bridge  the  only  means  of  crossing  the  river  for 
thirteen  years.  -Union  of  St.  Anthony  and  Minneai)Olis  in  1872  accomplished  by 
agreement  to  enlarge  suspension  bridge  and  build  two  new  ones  in  upper  and 
lower  town.  —  Bridge  built  at  Twentieth  Avenue  North  and  Franklin  Avenue  iu 
1888. —  Lake  Street  bridge  built  in  1888  by  joint  contribution  of  Hennepin  and 
Ramsey  County.  —  Bridging  Bassett's  Creek. —  University  Avenue  bridge.  Rail- 
road bridges.-  Manitoba  viaduct.  Cost  $650,000.  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Short 
Line  Ijridge  at  Meeker's  Island.  Transfer  bridge  at  Tenth  Avenue  South.  North- 
ern Pacific  railroad  bridges.  Injunction  procured  by  State  University.  Dis- 
solved. -Bridging  railroad  tracks  in  citj'.  Litigation.  Milwaukee  viaduct  on 
Washington  Avenue.  -  Viaduct  on  Plymouth  Aveiuie.  Lowering  tracks  on  Great 
Nortliern  and  Minneapolis  and  St.  Louis  roads,  four  viaducts  constructed.  Nego- 
tiations for  bridging  tracks  of  the  Dakota  branch  of  Milwaukee  road.  Comparison 
between  cities  of  London  and  Minneapolis  in  respect  to  bridges. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

The  Press  or  Minneapolis, 355-386 

First  newspaper. -Established  by  Elmer  Tyler.  —  Isaac  Atwater,  editor.  —  First 
number  of  St.  Aitth:)iiy  li.iprcss  issued  in  May,  1851.  —  Published  in  a  log  house  on 
Main  Street.  —  Paucity  of  news  and  items.  —  Subscriptions  paid  in  truck.  —  Editor 
becomes  sole  proprietor. — ^  Continued  until  1859.  —  Loss  of  $;i,000.  —  Politics  "Silver 
Grey"  Whig.  —  Became  Detnocratic. —  Later  edited  by  George  D.  Bowman.  —  Charles 
H.  Slocuni  and  D.  S.  B.  Johnson.  —  J.  G.  Cressy,  "devil."  —  Col.  John  H.  Stevens  fre 
quent  contributor.  —  Sample  items.  —  Inducements  to  wheat  growing.  —  Marriage 
notices.  -Dr.  Neil's  toast.  —  Northn-estern  Democrat.  Appeared  Julj-  13,  185:i  — 
Published  by  Prescott  &  Jones.  —Democratic  in  politics.  -  Purchased  in  18.59  bj'  W. 
A.  Ilotchkiss  and  removed  to  West  Side.  -Discontinued  after  several  years'  publi- 
cation. -.S'<.  Antliony  Repiihlictin.  —  Established  in  18,55.  Publishers,  Ames  & 
Painer.  —  Rev.  C.  G.  Ames,  editor.  Re])tiblican  in  politics.  Radical  in  views. — 
Merged  into  State  Neifs  in  1888. -- Established  by  Croflful  and  Paine.  —  Editedby  W. 
A.  Croffut.  —  A  wide  awake,  spicy  and  original  paper.  —  Daily  Falls  Ei^enitig  News. 
—  Appeared  in  1856.  —  published  b3'  Crotfut  and  Clark.  —  Col.  J.  H.  Stevens  and  F. 
Belfoy  issued  Cataract  and  Agriculturalist  in  August,  1857.  —  Sold  to  R.  N.  Conwell 
and  since  chatiged  to  North  Star.  —  Sold  again  to  C.  M.  Loudon  and  continued  as 
the  Independent.  Daily  Star.  -  Issued  by  Mr.  Conwell.-  The  Weekly  State  iVeii-s. 
Published  for  two  years  and  succumbed.  The  (laxette.  Publislied  by  W.  F.  Rus- 
sell for  a  year. -In  18.58  C.  H.  Pettit  and  John  G.  Williams  started  the  Miaiieajjolis 
Jourtjul.  Swallowed  up  in  ls.")<)  bj'  the  State  .Itlas.  Horace  K.  Purdy  established 
the  Hiutieupolis  I'luiiiileiiler  in  18.58.  —  Removed  to  La  Crosse.  -  In  18,59  the  Mitiue- 
sota  Beacon   and   the  Rural  Minneaotian  started.  —  Of   short   duration.  —  A  pre- 
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carious  business.  —  Fascination.  —  State  Atlas  established  by  Wm.  S.  King-.  —  Ven- 
ture requiring-  pluck  and  courage.  -Overcomes  obstacles  by  force  of  character, 
energy  and  courage.  Swallow.s  coiupetitors.  —  A  slashing  paper.  —  A  power  for 
good  in  morals,  religion  and  education.  -Bought  out  liy  founders  of  7Vz7)t/ne  in 
1867.  —  Miniicupolis  Iiidepcncleiit  issued  in  18t),').  Miniienpolis  Clironicle,  weekly 
and  daily,  established  in  186(i. -  Survived  a  year.  —  The  Minneapolis  Daily  Trib- 
une established  in  1867.  —  The  leading  political  paper  since  that  time.  —  Many 
changes  in  management.  —  First  stockholders.  -John  T.  Gifman,  first  editor. — 
George  K.  Shaw,  editor.  Divisions  in  Republican  party.  Lack  of  capital.  —  Hugh 
W.  Greene  purchases  paper.  —  His  energy  and  ability  placed  the  paper  on  a  paying 
basis.  Opposition.  .Sold  in  ISSl  to  a  new  company,  represented  \^y  Clifford 
Thompson  and  I..  W.  Powell.  Major  John  11.  Howell  and  John  P.  Rea,  editors. — 
Combination  to  own  newspaper  press  franchises  of  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul. — 
Issue  of  Dual  Citj-  Pioneer  Press  and  Tribune.  Evening  Mail  published  by  John 
son  and  Smith  suppressed. -ijreo/ag-  Tribune  started,  with  David  Blakely  as  edi- 
tor.     St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  Minneapolis  department  managed  Ijy  Thomas  S.  King 

—  Gen.  A.  B.  Nettleton  came  to  Minneapolis  in  1879.  —Newspaper  situation.  —  Buys 
interest  in  the  Tribune.  Blakeley  and  Nettleton  buy  the  press  franchise  and  start 
the  Morning  Tribune  in  May,  18S0.  -  Nettleton  buys  out  Blakely  in  1881.  Sole  edi- 
tor and  proprietor  until  1885.  -Sells  to  Alden  J.  Blethen,  who  sells  a  half  interest  to 
Messrs.  Haskell  and  Son.  -In  1883-4  Tribune  building  at  First  Avenue  South  and 
'^"ourth  Street  built.  —  Paper  steadily  advanced  in  influence  and  power. — Con- 
linued  to  prosper  under  new  management.  —  Tribune  building-  burned  in  1889  — 
New  Tribune  building.  Col.  Blethen  sells  out.  —  Messrs.  Pierce  and  Murphy 
purchasers  for  $4,">0,00l). —  lix'ening  Papers.  —  Evening  Journal.  —  Started  in  1878. — 
Its  three  proprietors.  —  A  walking  match.  —  E.  J.  C.  Atterbury.  —  Establishment 
burned.  —  Sold  to  Geo.  K.  Shaw  and  the  Nimocks  brothers.  -Transferred  to 
company.  —  J.  S.  McLain  managing  editor.  —  David  Blakely  editorial  writer  and 
H.  W.  Hawley  city  editor.  -Sales  of  intereats.  —  Lucian  Swift,  Jr.,  business  man- 
ager.—  Phenomenal  success.  -Circulation  H?),030.  —  Building. — Special  correspond- 
ents. —  Si)ecial  wires.  —  Purchased  for  $100,0fl(».  —  Present  value  over  Ifil  10,000. — 
The  Minncapoli.'i  Times. — The  leading  democratic  paper  in  the  northwest. — 
E-itablished  in  1889.  —  Officers.  —  Joint  owners  with  Tribune  oi  press  franchise. — 
Ei^cning  Times.  —  Other  newspapers  established  since  \M1.  — Saturday  Eren- 
ing  Spectator.  -The  ablest  weekly  newspaper.  -Established  in  1879  by  C.  H. 
Dubois.  Retires  in  1890.  -  Present  proprietors.  —  Pre-eminent  in  the  local  field. — 
Missis'^ippi  I'aller Lumberman.  -Established  1876.-  Col.  Piatt  B.  Walker. —  Sold 
in  1887  to  a  corporation.  -J.Newton  Nind  editor.  — /^ur;ij7ureiVeii-.s-. — A  monthly 
trade  paper.  -A^or</jn-c.s^er«  Miller.  First  of  its  class  in  the  United  States. — 
Started  at  L,a  Crosse,  Wis.,  1873.  —  Removed  to  Minneapolis.  -C.  M.  Palmer  and 
C.  W.  Edgar.  —  North irestern  Architect  and  Building  Budget. —  An  architec- 
tural magazine.  Large  circulation.  —  History.  —  No  city  of  its  size  in  the  United 
States  publishes  so  many  newspapers  as  Minneapolis.  -Scand/nar/an  Nen-s- 
papers.  Nordisk  Folkeblad.  The  Minnesota  established  in  1870.  — Merged  in 
the  Budstikken.    -Started  in  1873.    -The  Folkehladet.  —  Established  as  a  monthly. 

Now  published  weekly.  —  A  religious  Lutheran  paper. —  The  Faedrclandet  and 
Emigranten.  -Xorwegian  weekly.  —  The  Uge  Bladet.  —  A  Danish  Norwegian 
weekly.       The  Normanna.      A  Norwegian  weekly.       The  Minnesota  Stats  Tidning. 

—  A  Swedish  weekly.  The  Srcnska  Folkets  Tidning.  —  A  Swedish  weekly. — 
The  Minnesota  Veckahlad.  Organ  of  the  Swedish  Mission  Church. —  The 
Srenska  Amerikanska  Posten.  Swedish  weekly.  —  The  Skordemannea. — 
.Swedish.  —  Devoted  to  agriculture.  -The  Skandinarisk  Farmen  Journal.  Dan- 
ish-Norwegian.—Devoted  to  agriculture.  The  North.  A  weekly  newspaper  in 
the  English  language  devoted  to  the  inculcation  of  American  principles  among 
the  Scandivian  citizens.  Started  by  Col.  Hans  Matteson,  and  several  other  promi- 
nent Scandivian  Americans.-   Luth  Jaeger  editor  since  1889. — Ecbode  I'Ouest.     The 
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or<jaii  of  Froncli  Can.uliaus.  l''()uiiilrcl  in  ISSM.  B^'  Z.  Deiiicules.  In  the  French 
laiiiiuaj^'e.  I'roic  I'resse  Horold.  Weekly  paper  in  German  langiiaofe.  l-'ounded 
in  ISOO.  Lanil)ert  Nae}»'le  manager  and  owner  of  the  Frcic  Prcssc.  —  Consolidated 
with  Minneapolis  rierold.  OfTicers  of  publishing  companj-.-  Prominent  editorial 
writers.  —  Tbc  Ensign.  —  A  weekly  religious  paper.  Organ  of  the  Baptist  denom- 
ination.—Corporation.-  Lemuel  Moss,  D.  D.,  editor.  r/je  Housekeeper.  —  A  fam- 
ily paper  of  fifteen  years'  standing.  -  T/ie  Farm  Stock  and  Home.  —  A  semi- 
monthly agricultural  paper.-  Established  in  1H,S4  Ijy  Horatio  K.  Owen.  Col.  J.  II. 
Stevens  agricultural  and  S.  M.  Owen  writing  editors.  Col.  John  IT.  Stevens  as 
newspaper  writer  and  editor.—  Unsurpassed  in  collection  of  local  items  and  his- 
torical sketches. 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

Parks,  Streets  and  Park  Ways .  387-423. 

Park  idea  sug^gested  earl^'.  —  A  public  meeting  held  to  secure  twenty  acres  near 
High  School  building.  —  Effort  to  secure  Nicollet  Island  in  l!^6.o. —  Submitted  to  a 
pop\ilar  vote.  —  Proposition  lost.  —  Offer  of  forty  acres  south  of  Franklin  .Vvenue.  - 
Lost  by  one  vote  in  City  Council.  —Gift  of  Murphy  Park. —  Gift  of  Franklin  Street 
Sijuare  by  daughters  of  the  late  F.  Steele.  —  Park  Commission  had  its  origin  in  tlie 
Board  of  Trade  in  winter  of  1882-3.  — Act  drawn  by  R.  J.  Baldwin.  —Title  of  Act.  — 
Xon-partisan  Commissioners  named.  —  City  officers,  ex-oWcio  members.  —  Opposi- 
tion.—  Public  meetings  to  discuss  msasures.  —  Democratic  Convention  decide  to 
l^ut  "  No"  on  the  ballots  of  the  party. —  Nanie.»  of  first  Park  Commissioners.  —  Ma- 
joritj'in  favor  of  bill.  —  Donations  of  land.  —  Board  organized  March  11,1888.  —  C.  M. 
I^oring  chosen  President. —  A.  A.  Ames,  Vice-President,  and  R.  J.  Baldwin  Secretary. 

—  City  Parks  turned  over  to  Board.  -Gift  of  Elliot's  Gardens.  — Prof.  H.  W.S.Cleve- 
land suggests  the  outlines  of  a  Park  System.  —  Park  areas  donated  and  purchased. 
Park  areas  of  cities. —  Extract  form  Prof.  Cleveland's  address  as  to  Parks  in  Paris. 

—  Benefits  derived  from  Parks  in  Boston.  — Increase  in  land  values  adjacent  to 
Central  Park.  —  Cost  and  value  of  Parks  required.  —  Special  Park  tax.  Acquisi- 
tions by  first  Board.  —  Attempt  to  secure  lands  about  Lake  Harriet.  Abandoned 
on  account  of  unreasonable  valuations  by  owners  of  lands.  —  Subsequently  ob- 
tained as  gifts.  Lands  secured  in  1889.  —  Glenwood  Park.  History  of  acquisition 
of  Minnehaha  Park.  -  Distriliution  of  money  expended  for  Parks.  W.  M.  Berrj^, 
Superintendent  of  Parks.  Outline  of  completed  system. -.S'^ree^S.-  Few  toj>o- 
graphical  difticulties  to  laying  out  streets.  General  situation  of  Cit}^  -  Plan  of 
streets  in  original  plats.  —  Size  of  blocks  and  lots.  -  Width  of  streets.  -  Nomencla- 
ture of  original  streets.  -  Present  system  of  designations; — Aggregate  length  of 
streets. —  Pa K2/2g-.    -Sj'stem  accepted.  —  Granite  blocks.  —  Cedar  blocks.  -Asphalt. 

Length  of  paved  streets.  Side  walks.  —  Lishting.  —  Gas,  electric  arc,  vapor  and 
oil  lamps.  Furnished  by  private  corporations  on  contracts.  -Number  of  street 
lamps.  -Cost  of  lighting.  -  Sen-erag-e.  -  Tunnels  under  limestone  formation. 
Lateral  sewers.  Pipes  for  water,  gas,  electric  ligfits,  electric  railw.iy,  fire  alarm, 
telegraph  and  telephone  service.  Wires  on  poles.  Progress  of  burj'ing  wires. 
Sprinkling      Expense  assessed  on  property.      Length  of  streets  si)rinkled.      Cost. 

I'arkiiiij'S.      An  extensive  and  beautiful  system.      Eighteen  miles  completed. - 
More  in  contemplation.      Situation  favorable.- Descrij)tion  of  line  of  boulevard.— 
Comparison  willi  oilier  foreign  and  .American  cities. 

CHAPTER  Will. 

The  Bar  and  Bench  of  Minneapolis, 423-484. 

Able  men  in  the  l(ii;al  jirofession.  i;iis  G.  Whitall,  the  first  attorney  settled  at  the 
Falls  of  St.  AntllonJ^  Came  in  ISI'.I.  Practiced  two  years.  John  W.  .\orth  settled 
in  18.10.  His  characteristics.  His  house  on  Nicollet  island.  .Sketch  of  his  career. 
Isaac  Atwater  commenced  practice  October,  ls.")0.  Some  facts  of  his  life.  Ar- 
rival of  D  A.  Secombe.  William  H.  Welch.  Ira  Kingslej',  justice  of  the  peace.-- 
Additions  to  the  bar  in   18.")li  Ii.      Lardner  Bostwich,  justice  of  the  peace.      St.  Paul 
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lawj  ers  practiciiii;'  in  Hennepin  county.  Accessions  to  tlie  bar  in  l.sol-.i  and  (i. — 
Increase  after  admission  of  the  state.      Character  of  litigation  in  territorial   times. 

—  Decisions  by  tossing  a  chip.  Some  decisions  in  the  supreme  court  case  of  Bas- 
sett  vs.  Biikford.  I^at  Strother's  plea.  His  trial  and  acquittal.  —  First  court  held 
bj' Judge  Bradley  H.  Meeker  in  July,  1840.  —  Xo  records  of  the  term. --No  trials.— 
Tradition  relates  that  "suitable  refresliments"  were  furnished  by  the  sheriff. — 
Sketch  of  Judge  Meeker.  —  Site  of  Minneapolis  in  County  of  La  Pointe.  —  Hennepin 
County  organized  March  6,  18.i2.  —  Anne.xed  to  Ratnse)-  County  for  judicial  pur- 
poses.—  First  District  Court  held  in  Hennepin  County  April  i,  1853.  —  Judge  Meeker 
presiding.  —  Held  in  Anson  Northrup's  parlor.  —  Lawyers  present.  —  Sweet  W.  Case 
clerk. —  Dr.  A.  E.  Ames,  foreman  of  Grand  Jury.  —  Onlj'  business  two  or  three  indict- 
ments.—  Business  increases  to  require  six  judges  in  constant  employment.  —  Judge 
Chatfield.  —  Hon.  EUowel  O.  Hamlin  elected  judge  in  1857.- -Succeeded  by  Hon. 
Charles  E.  Vanderburgh  in  IS.Iit.  -Court  of  Common  Pleas  established  in  1872. — 
Hon.  Austin  H.  Young  appointed  judge.  —  Court  abolished,  and  Judge  Young 
elected  Judge  of  District  Court.  Clerks  of  District  Court.-  Of  attorneys  before  18.56, 
J.  B.  Giltillan  the  onlj'  one  now  in  practice.  —  Character  of  the  bar.  -Promotions  to 
other  positions.  -Lawyers  and  firms  now  at  the  bar.  —  List  not  complete.  —  Success 
of  competent  and  attentive  lawyers.  —  ^lianeapoliti  Bar  Association.  —  Incorpor- 
ated in  1883. —  Officers.  —  Library. --Destroyed  by  fire.  -  Re-erected,  and  again 
burned.  Opened  again  on  the  seventh  floor  of  Temple  Court.  —  Contains  7,0(X)  vol- 
umes, valued  at  $.30,01)0.— Present  officers.—  City  Justices.  —  Acl  of  1872.  >[unicipal 
Court  established  by  act  of  1874. -Special  Judge.  — Judges.  -Clerks. — Probate 
Court. — Joel  B.  Bassett,  first  judge.  -Other  judges.  —  Clerks.  -Reminiscences  of 
early  practice.  -R.  R.  Nelson  and  Charles  Iv  Flandrau,  Justices  of  Territorial 
Courts.  —  Term  held  by  Judge  Flandrau  in  1857.  —  Attorneys  present.  —  James  Hall 
first  District  Judge.  —  Succeeded  by  F!.  O.  Hamlin.  —  Examination  of  Stewart  Har- 
vey.—  W.  A.  Cheever  arraigned  for  contempt.  —  Beebe  defeats  McXair."^— Election 
of  Judge  Vanderburgh.  Rides  the  circuit  on  horseback.  —  Reduction  of  Judicial 
District.  —  Court  of  Common  Pleas. —  Merged  with  District  Court.  —  Additional 
judges.  -Now  six  Judges.  -1100  cases  on  calendar.  Im|)ortant  questions  in  liti- 
gation.—  Enlargement  of  Court  House. 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

History  and  Incidents  of    Banking 485-525 

Banking  evolutionarj-.  —  Private  banks  in  18.55. -Additions  in  1857.  —  Rate  of  inter- 
est.—  Exchange.  —  Gosport  and  Tekania. — State  Bank  of  Minnesota  organized  in 
1862.  —Minneapolis  fiank  in  1864.  Both  issue  circulating  notes.  -Circulation  based 
on  state  railroad  bonds  and  Southern  State  bonds.  —  State  bonds  outside  of  Minne- 
apolis fail.  —  Financial  stress  of  the  war.  —  Exports  commence.  —  Ginseng.— Lum- 
ber.—  Flour.  —  Conversion  of  state  banks  into  national  banks.  —  First  National  Bank 
of  Minneapolis.  —  National  Exchange  Bank.  —  State  National  Bank  of  Minneapolis. 

—  First  National  Bank  of  St.  Anthony.  Northwestern  National  Bank. —  National 
Bank  of  Commerce.  City  Bank. — Bank  of  Minneapolis.  Other  banks.  —  Savings 
banks.  —  Clearing  hous<»  association  — Bank  architecture.-  Panic. —  Difficulties 
in  banking  in  early  years.  —  Growth.  —  Comparative  tables  of  capital  and  deposits 
1870,  1879, 1889,  1892.  — Trust  companies. 

CHAPTER  XX. 

Manufactures,         ...  ' 526-620 

Minneapolis  pre-eminently  a  manufacturing  city.  —  Manufactures  exceed  all  other 
interests.  Possibilities  of  controlling  the  falls  early  seen.  -  Predictions  of  a  great 
city  from  utilization  of  the  water  power.  —  Appropriate  industries  only  accepted. — 
Abundance  of  raw  material.  New  England  energy.  -Names  of  early  manufac- 
turers.—  Development  of  the  East  Side  water  power.  —  Building  dams.  —  Sale  of  half 
'interest. — New  dam   built   in   1856-7.  —  Purchase  of    Nicollet  Island.  —  Tunnel  pro- 
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jocd'd.  Tiiiiiu-1  (lif^astcr.  Dostruclion  of  mills,-  Stop])iii!i-  lirt-acli.  Cioveriiineiit 
•  diko.  Sale  of  stock  to  Jaim-s  J.  Hill  and  associates.  — To  tlic  Pillsbiii  y-\Vaslil>iirn 
Kotir  Mill  Company.  Minneapolis  >Iill  Company.  -  Builds  dam.  Canal.-- I'osses- 
sion  of  falls.  -  Building  apron.-  Directors  of  mill  company  Stock  acquired  bj' 
Pillsburi-Wasliburn  Mill  Company.      Government  mill  built  in   l>i2'2.       Its  liistorj'. 

—  Foundation  of  manufactures  laid  on  the  Kast  Side.  Saw  mill  built  in  1848.  —  Eii- 
larued.—  Other  saw  mills  built.— Lessees.  —  Mississippi  River  Company  org-anizcd. 

—  Mississippi  and  Ktim  River  Boom  Company.  —Its  operations.  Marr's  mill. — 
Lovejoy  Bros.'  shingle  mill.-Faruham's  mill.  -  First  saw  mill  on  West  Side,  at  the 
motitli  of  Bassctt's  creek.  —  Pioneer  mill  at  the  Falls.  —  Pail  and  ttib  factorv. — 
Day's  mill.  —  Other  saw  mills  on  the  dam.  —  Saw  mills  aciiiiired  l)y  mill  company 
and  removed.  —  J.  B.  Bassett  &  Co.'s  saw  mill.  Connected  with  the  city  water 
works. — J.  Dean  &  Co.  as  lumbermen.  Lincoln  mill.  Sluiceways  for  raftinglum- 
ber.  Other  saw  mills.  Lumbering-  lirms.  —  Burning  of  East  Side  mills  and  re- 
building dam.  —  Kast  Side  saw  mills  and  Itirabering  firms.  —  Table  of  lumber  pro- 
ducts in  1880.  —  Same  in  ISW. --Lumber  Exchange.  —  Table  of  ycarlj' cut  of  lumber 
from  1870  to  1891.  —  Cut  of  different  mills.  —  Table  of  operations  of  lumber  manu- 
f.icttirers  in  principal  lumber  points.  —  Logging.  —  Sawing  and  handling  lumber. 

Improved  machiner3'.  —  Flour  Mil  r2ii  fact  tire. -First  gTist  mill  built  in  ISiil. — 
Ea9tman's  mill  of  18.1+. —  First  flour  shipped  to  Eastern  markets.  —  Mill  rebuilt  and 
called  St.  Cloud  mill.  —  Later  mills.  —  Flour  shipments  of  186.").  -Gov.  Washburn 
builds  a  flour  mill.  Millers'  Association.  —  Milling  firm  of  Charles  A.  Pillsbury  tV: 
Co. — Purifjing  middlings.  —  Patent  flour.  —  Introduction  of  rollers.  —  Revolution 
in  milling  processes. —  Reorganization  of  Millers' Association.  —  Mill  explosion  of 
1878.  —  Mills  rebuilt.  -  Washburn  "A"  mill.  Memorial  tablet.  —  Commencement  of 
exportation  of  flour.  —  Building  of  the  great  Pillsbur}- "A"  mill. —  Sale  of  elevators, 
water  power  and  mills  to  FInglish  S3'ndicate. —  Northwestern  Consolidated  Milling 
Company.  —  Capacitj'  of  flour  mills  in  1892.  —  Table  of  flour  out])ut  from  1877  to 
1891.  —  Steam  process  in  inills.  —  Cooperage.  —  Co-operative  coopers.  Present  man- 
ufacturers of  barrels. —  Furniture  Factories.  —  Sash,  doors  and  blinds.  —  List  of 
manufacturers  of  sash,  etc.  —  Flouring  mills.  -  Iron  work  anil  mill  machinery. — 
Machine  shops.  —  Boiler  works. —  Foundries.  -Farm  machinery.-- Monitor  Plow 
Works.      Harvester  works.  —  Threshing  machine  compaii3'.  -Carding'  and  weaving. 

Xorth  Star  woolen  mill.  -  Paper  making.  —  Eave  spout  and  gutter  factorj-.-  Lin- 
seed oil  works. —  Fence  works. —  Manufacture  of  crackers.  —  Boots  aud  shoes. — 
Clothing.  —Middling  purifier.  —  Island  Power  Companj-.  —  Baskets.  —  Electric  power 
and  lighting  cotii])anies.  —  Saddlerj'  hardware.  —  Confectionerj'.  —  Wire  works. — 
.Stained  glass.  -  Northwestern  Knitting  Company.  -  Northern  Car  Companj-.-  Egg 
Macaroni  CompanJ^ — Linen  factor^'.  —  Gold  and  Silver  Reduction  Works.  —  Brew- 
eries. Impetus  to  manufacture  given  in  IMli.').  Horace  Greeley's  opinion  of  Min- 
neapolis' water  jjower.  -  Re[)orts  of  manufacttiring  in  ISG.!  ()-7. —  Board  of  Trade  re- 
port of  18()0.—  Manufactures  for  xear  18itl.  —  Minneapolis  Board  of  trade.  -Business 
Men's  Union.  —  West  Minneapolis'.  -    Growth.      Changes  with  time. 

,      CHAPTER   XXI. 

Real  Estate  and  Insurance, 621-732 

Town  plat  an<l  suivey  in  18,i."). —  Real  estate  valuations  in  1S'.)1.  Pioneer  real  estate 
dealers.  Prices  of  lots  in  18.m.  Ilistorj^  of  a  double  lot.  Prices  of  1S,')7.  War 
period.  Revival  after  war.  Real  estate  boom.  Pn-sent  condition.  List  of  real 
estate  dealers.  Real  Estate  Ivxchange.  I/isurunce.  Minnesota  Farmers' Mutual 
Insurance  Association.  Syndicate  Insurance  Companj'.  Life  Insurance  Com- 
panies. New  York  Life  Insurance  Company's  building.  Fire  insurance  premi- 
ums and  losses.      Architecture. 

CHAPTER    XXII 

Trade  and  Commerce, 733-791 

.^larvclous  development.  F"avoral>le  conditions.  Water  power.  Geographical 
jjosition.      Gooil    farming   laiuls.      Water  courses.  —  Pine    timber.       Equality   with 
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Chicago  as  a  distributing  point.  —  Liberal  land  laws. —  Agricultural  inventions. — 
Climate.  —  New  England  element.  —  Pioneer  trading.  —  The  fur  trade.  —  Red  River 
carts.  —  First  store  established  in  St.  Anthony  in  1847.  —  Other  pioneer  stores.  —  First 
store  in  Minneapolis  established  in  1853.  —  Merchants  up  to  1854.  — Traders  in  St. 
Anthony  in  1851.- -Stores  in  1857.  —  Daily  mail  established.  —  Prominent  business 
men  in  1857.-  Jobbinfr  Trade.  -None  prior  to  1870.  —  St.  Paul  the  wholesale  center. 
—  First  wholesale  hardware  house.  -First  wholesale  grocery  business.  —  Other 
grocery  firms.  —  First  wholesale  dry  goods  house.  Failures.-  Agricultural  imple- 
ment trade.  — Wholesale  drug  house.  —  Cigars  and  tobacco.  —  Furnishing  and  decor- 
ations.—  Glass.  —  Paper.  —  Rubber  goods.  —  Wholesale  wines  and  liquors.  —  Table 
of  wholesale  trade  from  1876  to  1891.  — i?e^ai7  Business. — First  traders  retired. — 
Their  successors.  —  Some  of  the  prominent  tradesmen. —  Grain  Tnide.  —  Early 
sources  of  wheat  supply.  —  F^arly  dealers.  -Railroad  transportation.  —  Elevators. — 
Grain  trade  stimulated  bj-  inventions.  Table  of  giain  trade  from  1S76  to  1891. — 
Storage  capacitj".  —  Table  of  storage  distribution.  —  Storage  in  the  interior.  Com- 
parative tables  of  grain  trade  of  principal  American  markets.  —  Transportation 
facilities.  —  The  earliest  Red  River  carts.  —  Steamboats  on  the  upper  Mississijjpi 
river.  —  Steamboat  trade  with  the  lower  river.  —  Possibilities  of  river  transporta- 
tion.^—  Railroads.  —  Their  policy  not  unfriendly.  — The  "Soo"  line.  —  Mileage  of  roads 
tributary  to  Minneapolis.  —  Growth  of  mileage.  —  Receipts  and  clearings.  —  Trade 
organizations.  —  Board  of  trade.  —  Chamber  of  Commerce.  —  Jobbers'  Association. — 
Minneapolis  as  a  a  fruit  market. — Produce  E.Nchange.  —  Builders' Exchange.  —  Bus- 
iness Union. 

CHAPTER    X.XIII. 

Police  and  Fire  Departments,  . 792-804 

Police  prior  to  city  charter. -Citj- Marshals  of  St.  .Anthonj-.  -Watch  house.-  H. 
H.  Brackett  chief  of  police  in  18(37,  with  six  policemen.  -Growth  of  the  force. — 
Heads  of  the  departmsnt.  —  Greatl)-  increased  in  188S.  —  Militarj-  titles.  —  Salaries. — 
Work  house.  -Police  Commissioners.  —  Mayor  Ames' opinion  of  it.  —  Condition  of 
the  service  in  1890.  —  Fire  Department.  —  A  liberal  policy  pursued. —  Present  force 
of  the  department.  —  Equipment.  —  Fire  alarm  telegraph.  —  Water  supplj-.  —  Engine 
houses.  —  Three  fire  companies  formed  in  1858. --History  of  early  companies. — 
Millers' Fire  Association.  —  Fire  alarm  system.  —  Hollj' water  works  sj'Stem.  —  Fire 
Department  organized.  —  Departments  of  east  and  west  sides  consolidated.  —  Dates 
of  several  fire  organizations.  —  First  steamer.  —  Chief  engineers.  —  Department  in 
1875. — Disbandment  of  volunteer  department.  —  Paid  department  organized.  —  Its 
strength.-  Serious  fires.  —  Mill  explosion  and  fire.  —  Fires  and  losses  in  1880.  —  Same 
in  1S89  and  1891. 

CHAPTER    XXIV. 

Water  Works, 805-810 

Original  supply  from  river  and  springs.  —  Earl3-  wells.  Drive  wells.  —  Platform 
built  on  river  bank.  —  W.  H.  Lee  interests  himself  in  introducing  a  public  water 
supplj'. — Various  propositions.  —  Direct  pressure  pumps  adopted. —  Waterworks 
of  1871. —  Wooden  mains.  —  Pump  house  built.  —  Jumbo  pump.  —  Pump  house  on 
east  side.  —  New  pumping  station  at  Shingle  Creek.  —  Water  service  in  1891.  —  Water 
bonds.  —  Financial  results.  —  Springs  and  artesian  wells.  —  Analjsis  of  river  water. 

CHAPTER   XXV. 

Minneapolis  in  the  Civil  War, 811-851 

Citizens  of  Minneapolis  in  all  the  militarj-  organizations  of  the  State.  —  Large  pro- 
portion of  volunteers  to  population.  —  Settlement  of  issues  in  the  war  permanent. — 
Causes  of  Rebellion.  —  Feeling  that  LTnion  must  be  maintained.  —  Geo.  Ramsey  ten- 
ders the  first  troops. —  War  feeling  aroused.  —  Two  Companies  of  voliuiteers  en- 
rolled in  Minneapolis  and  St.  Anthony.  —  Mustered  in  at  Fort  Snelling  April  29. 18til. 
—  Companies  E  and  D  attached  to  First  Regiment.  —  Reorganized  and  mustered  in 
for  three  years.— Ladies  present  flags  and  tender  banquet.  —  Ordered  to  garrison 
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frontier  posts.  —  CoiiipariN  1)  joins  r('i;iiiieiit  and  onibarks  for  tho  seat  of  war. — 
Keaclies  WasViiiigtoii  J  line  2(}.  INil.  —  Bull  Run  its  first  battle.  —  Losses. —  Partici- 
pates in  all  tile  l)attles  of  the  .Army  of  the  Potomac. — Charj^e  at  Gettysbur<>;.  —  "No 
more  gallant  deerl  recorded  in  historj-."  —  Tlie  remnant  participates  in  next  daj's 
battle.  —  The  flao-.  —  I'romotion  of  regimental  officers,  —  After  expiration  of  term  of 
service,  companies  A  and  B  of  the  First  Battalion  Minnesota  Volunteers  organized 
from  its  members.  —  Service  of  the  battalion.  —  Second  regiment.  —  Many  of  our 
young  men  enlisted  in  it.  —  Its  brilliant  services.  —  Third  regiment.  —  Portions  of 
companies  A  and  I  enlisted  here.  —  Its  surrender.  —  Return  to  the  siege  of  Vicks- 
burg.  —  Fourth  regiment.  —  .Several  of  our  young  men  enlisted  in  it,  but  no  organ- 
ized company.  —  Fifth  regiment.  —  Had  no  organized  company,  but  several  enlisted 
men.  —  Three  companies  sent  to  the  frontier. —  Remaining  seven  companies  joined 
army  of  the  Mississippi.  —  Companies  B  and  D  of  the  Sixth  regiment,  companies  A 
and  B  of  the  Xinth  regiment,  and  one-half  of  companj'  K  of  the  Tenth  regiment  re- 
cruiti'd  here. — The  Sixth  regiment  on  the  frontier  and  at  the  .South.  —  The  Eighth 
regiment  had  George  A.  Camp  for  Major  and  Dr.  J.  H.  Murphy  for  surgeon.  —  The 
Ninth  regiment  on  the  frontier  and  at  the  South.  —  The  Tenth  regiment  in  the  In- 
dian war  and  in  Missouri  and  Tennessee.  —  First  company  of  Sharp  Shooters. — 
Several  companies  of  sharp  shooters. — First  Battery  of  Light  Artillery.  —  Second 
Battery.  —  Third  Battery.  —  Brackett's  Battalion  of  Cavalry.  —  First  Regiment 
Mounted  Rangers.  —  Hatch's  Indepetident  Battalion  of  Cavalry.  —  Second  regiment 
of  cavalry.  —  Companies  F  and  G  of  the  F^leventh  Regiment  Minnesota  \'olunteers 
enlisted  here.  —  Sent  to  Tennessee.  —  First  regiment  Heavy  Artillery.  —  Had  many 
veterans  from  here.  —  Sent  to  Chattanooga.  —Captain  Anson  Northrup's  company 
of  volunteer  cavalry  for  the  relief  of  Fort  Ridgley.  —  Patriotism  of  the  ladies. — 
Minneapolis  contributed  more  than  her  quota.  —  Represented  in  every  Union  armj' 
and  every  battlefield.  —  Her  dead.  — •  Veterans. —  Minneapolis  donates  the  site  of  the 
Soldiers'  Home.  —  The  National  Guard.  —  Minneapolis  Light  Infantry.  —  Zouaves. — 
Companies  A,  B  and  I.  —  Armory.  —  Promotions.  —  Narrative  of  Captain  Anson 
Northrup's  company  of  mounted  volunteers. 

CHAPTER  -X.W'I. 

The  Great  Harvest  Festival  of  1891, 852-859 

Minneapolis  a  child  of  good  fortune. —  Favored  in  the  character  of  her  citizens. — 
Pioneers  brought  with  them  the  ripe  fruits  of  tried  social  sj'Stems.  —  They  estab 
lished  education  and  religion  and  a  self-sacrificing  spirit  of  devotion  to  the  public 
gooil.  —  The  Villard  reception.  —  Agricultural  interests  depressed.  —  Dullness  of 
trade.  —  Profusion  of  harvest  of  1891.  —  Its  stimulating  effect.  —  An  unknown  voice. 

—  An  inspiration.  —  Festival  designed  for  Northwest.  —  Limited  time  for  prepara- 
tion threw  the  Ijurden  on  Miiineapolis  alone.  —  Labor  of  committees.  —  September 
22d.- -City  robed  and  decked  as  if  bj-  the  hand  of  enchantment.  —  Religious  ser- 
vices.—  The  pageant.  —  Miniietipolia  /"ry/j line's  description.  —  ThelixpositionBuild- 
ing.^Rivalry  between  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  as  to  places  of  holding  fairs. — 
Negotiations  for  fair  grounds  in  neutral  territory.  —  Superceded  by  proposition 
to  devote  the  Ramsey  county  poor  farm  for  fair  grounds.  —  Denunciations  of  the 
Tribune. —  Proposal  to  construct  a  permanent  exposition  building.  —  Public  enthu. 
siasm.  —  !i;;i(lO,(l(l()  raised  for  the  purpose.       Building  completed  in  r.i4  working  daj'S. 

—  Republican  national  convention  of  l.S((2  held  in  the  I^xposition  building.  —  Trib- 
ute to  Alden  J.  Blethen,  George  A.  Brackett  and  William  I  lenry  Kustis.  —  Knconiuiii 
upon  the  women  of  the  cit3-. 

C  H.M'TKR  XXVII. 

Medicine  and  Surgery.     Part  i, 860  915 

Medical  history  of  city  begins  I8.1O. —  Arrival  of  Dr.  J.  H.  Murphy.  — Of  Dr.  A.  K. 
Ames.  —  Life  of  the  pioneer  physician. —  Extent  of  the  ride.  —  Versatility  of  the 
first  practitioners.  —  Accessions  in  1S.")4.  —  Formation  of  first   Medical  SocietJ^-- Sec- 
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ond  period  from  ]S60tol880.  —  Discourageineiits.  —  Health  fulness  of  climate.  —  Katio 
of  deaths  to  population.  —  Accessions  to  the  profession  — Individual  sketches.  .S7. 
Biirnuhtis  Ifospitiil.  —  Its  history.  —  Free  Dispensary.  —  Miancsotn  College  Ihispi- 
tiil.  —  Northivestern  Ilospitcil  for  Women.  —  St.  Mary's  Hospital.  —  St.  Anthonys 
Hospital.  —  City  Hospital.  —  Ashury  Metliodist  Hospital.  —  Nonvegian  Liithrrun 
Deaconess  Institute.  —  Rebecca  M.  Harrison  Deaconess  Jfoine.  —  Itennepin 
County  Medical  Society.  —  List  of  officers.  —  Society  o/ Phrsicians  and  Surgeons. 

—  Minnesota  Academy  of  Medicine.  —  Minneapolis  College  of  I'liysicians  and 
Surgeons.  —  Department  of  Medicine  in  the  l^niversitj- of  Minneso:a. — Conimodi- 
ois  buildings  on  the  campus.  —  Registration.  —  Faculty.  —  Board  of  Health.  -  Cli- 
mate bracing  and  health-giving.  —  Absence  of  malaria.  —  Increase  in  population 
brings  unsanitary  conditions.  —  Indebtedness  to  labors  of  physicians.  Health 
officers. —  Epidemics.  —  Reorganization  of  Health  Department.— Increase  in  num- 
Ijer  of  iiractitioners.  — Si)ecialists.  —  Railwaj-  surgery.  Feeling  of  fraternity. — 
New  accessions.-    Notable  practitioners.-    Women  physicians. 

Medicine  and  Surgery.     Part  2, 916-934 

Ilonifopathy  in  Minneapolis.  -False  idea  of  the  system.  — No  reference  to  the 
size  of  doses.  —  Hippocrates  gives  examples  of  homeopathic  cures.  —  Fundamental 
maxim  recognized   by  philosophers  and  poets.  —  Hahnemann.  —  His  e.xperimenfs. 

—  Formulates  a  system.  —  flradual  spread  of  his  system.  —  Colleges,  journals  and 
practilioners  in  America.  —  In  Minneapolis.  —  Services  of  Dr.  Bausman. —  Dr.  I'en- 
niman.  — His  successful  practice.  —  ?Tinnesota  State  Medical  fjisfittite.-  Dr.  I'.  ?!. 
Hatch.— Kstablishes  the  Minneapolis  Homeopathic  Medical  College.  — Dr.  W.  II. 
Leonard.  —  Drs.  Huntington  and  Goodwin.  -Obstacles  overcome.-  Philanlliiiipu 
practice.  —  Deaths.  —  System  numbers  fifty  i)ractitioners.  —  Hahncnian  Medical 
Society  of  Minneapolis.  ~  Schedule  of  fees.  — Ullicers.  — /'e/jniy/ia/i  llonieopai  liic 
Hospital.—  Homeoputbic  Hospital  of  Minneapolis.'  Historj'. —  Medical  and  Sur- 
gical staff.  —  Homeopathic  Medical  Hospital.  -Clinical  Societ}^  —  Faculty  of  Col- 
lege.—Medical  department  of  State  University.  — College  Honieop;itbic  Medicine 
and  Surgery.  Facult}.  -  Free  dispensary. —  IVonien's  Homeopathic  Society.— 
Medical  journals. 
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HISTORY  OF   MINNEAPOLIS. 


CHAPTER  I. 


DISCOVERY. 


BY  Ri'FUS  I.    r:.\Ln\vix. 


Within  lialf  a  century  after  the  dis- 
covery of  America  the  flag  of  Spain  was 
l)lante(l  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi 
River, and  a  little  more  than  that  period 
after  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Ply- 
mouth rock  the  cross  and  the  arms  of 
France  were  engraved  on  an  oak  tree 
growing  b}-  the  brink  of  the  Falls  of  St. 
Anthony. 

The  honor  of  the  first  named  achieve- 
merit  is  ascribed  to  Ferdinand  de  Soto, 
who,  commissioned  })y  Charles  V.,  de- 
l)arked  at  a  landing  on  the  coast  of 
I'lorida,  and,  pusliing  his  wa}-  through 
oozing  swamps  and  tangled  forests  in 
jiursuit  of  gold  and  glory,  arrived  on  the 
loth  of  April,  1541,  on  the  bank  of  the 
great  river,  not  far  from  the  thirty-iifth 
])arallel  of  latitude. 

To  Louis  Hennepin,  a  F'^ranciscan 
priest,  belongs  the  honor  of  the  discov- 
ery of  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony.  Hav- 
ing joined  an  expedition  under  Robert 
Cavalier  de  la  Salle,  who  was  commis- 
sioned by  the  French  king  to  explore  the 
Mississippi,  and  trade  in  furs,  Hennepin 
was   dispatched   at    Lake  Peoria  to  ex- 


plore the  Upper  Mississippi,  and,  accom- 
panied Ijy  Du  Gay  and  Michael  d'- 
Accault  as  oarsmen,  ascended  the  river 
to  a  point  now  called  Pig's  Eye,  whence 
abandoning  the  river,  he  followed  the 
Indian  trail  to  the  Mille  Lac  region,  and 
on  his  return  in  the  latter  part  of  Jxdv, 
or  the  first  part  of  August,  1680,  pitched 
his  camp  on  the  site  of  the  present  city 
of  Minneajjolis,  and,  first  of  Euroi)eans, 
looked  upon  the  "curling  waters"  and 
christened  them  St.  Anthon\%  after  the 
chosen  patron  saint  of  the  expedition. 

The  only  words  of  Hennepin  descrip- 
tive of  the  apjaearance  of  the  Falls  occur 
in  an  account  of  the  sacrifice  by  one  of 
his  Lulians  of  a  rich-dressed  lieaver  robe 
to  the  Spirit  of  the  Falls,  which  is,  he 
sa^'s,  "adniiraljle  and  frightftl." 

La  Salle,  however,  in  a  letter  to 
Paris,  gives  tiie  following  description, 
based  no  doubt  on  the  reUitions  of  Hen- 
nepin and  his  .'issocitites  in  the  expedi- 
tion : 

It  is  thirty  or  fort_v  feet  hiffli,  and  tlie  river  is 
narrower  lierc  than  elsewhere.  There  is  a  small 
island  in  the  midst  of  tlie  chntc.and  the  two  banks 
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of  the  river  are  not  bordered  by  liigli  hills,  which 
gradually  diminish  up  to  this  point,  but  the  coun- 
try on  each  side  is  covered  witli  hght  timber,  sncli 
as  oaks  and  otlicr  liard  woods  scattered  wide 
apart. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Hennepin 
made  no  sketch  of  the  Falls  which  he 
had  discovered  and  named.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  look  ujion  the  Falls  in  its 
primevrd  condition.  Alany  years  ago 
Monsieur  A.  L.  Loemans,  an  artist  who 
had  taken  up  his  residence  at  the  Falls 
of  St.  Anthony,  and  who  had  familiar- 
ized himself  with  the  traditions   of  the 


Indian  \illages  around  Mille  Lacs,  which 
he  named  Lake  Buade,  and  with  an  in- 
terpreter, tlie  following  jear  discovered 
the  St.  Croix  River  and  joined  Hennepin, 
who  was  accompanying  a  hunting partj' 
of  Indians  on  the  Mississippi. 

Twenty  years  earlier,  two  I'rench 
Canadians  known  as  Sieurs  Grosellier 
and  Radisson,  traversing  the  country  in 
pursuit  of  furs,  had  penetrated  the  north- 
easterly limits  of  Minnesota,  and  passed 
the  winter  of  1659  (iO  among  the  Sioux 
villages  in  the  Mille  Lacs  region. 


ST      .WTMONV     FAI-l.S     AT    Till-;     TIMIC     <  U-     ItlSCOVKRV. 


discoverer  and  rtirly  explorers,  painted 
an  elegant  picture  of  the  Falls,  partly 
real  and  partly  ideal,  which  now  adorns 
the  residence  of  Col.  W.  S.  King.  An 
engraving  of  this  painting  is  here  given, 
representing  as  near  as  is  now  possilile 
to  obtain  the  original  ap])carancc  of  the 
Falls. 

A  vear  before  the  visit  of  Hennepin, 
I)u  Lutli,  entering  Minnesota  from  Lake 
Su])erior,  had  passed  the  winter  among 


.\ftcr  the  discovery  of  the  Frdls  and 
the  visit  of  l)u  Luth  there  is  no  record 
of  its  having  been  visited  by  any  Euro- 
pean for  eighty-six  years.  It  is  not  im- 
I)robable  that  in  the  meantime  some 
voyagctirs  or  coureurs  des  bois,  in  pur- 
suit of  peltries,  may  have  passed  the 
spot,  but  if  so,  tliey  have  left  no  record. 

.\  curious  memorial  of  some  unknown 
adventurer  was  found  by  Martin  Mc- 
Leod, near  Lake  Benton,  Carver  county. 
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sonic  thirt_v  miles  west  of  the  Falls  of 
St.  Anthony.  While  conducting  a  party 
of  explorers  through  the  big  woods 
in  the  spring  of  1855,  an  ancient  build- 
ing of  huge  oalv  logs  was  found  in  the 
dense  forest.  It  was  two  stories  high, 
without  doors  or  windows,  the  only 
entrance  being  at  the  top.  In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  strange  structure  was 
found,  embedded  in  a  mai)le  tree,  a 
pistol  of  French  fabrication,  the  tree 
showing  li\-  its  concentric  circles  an  age 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years. 

Ill  1766,  Cajit.  Jonathan  Carver,  a 
native  of  Connecticut,  conceived  the  pro- 
ject of  exploring  the  Northwest.  Arriv- 
ing at  Mackinaw  he  proceeded  to  Green 
Bay,  and  thence  to  the  Mississippi  in 
the  vicinity  of  Prairie  du  Chien.  Here 
endiarking  in  a  canoe  with  a  Canadian 
voyageur  and  a  Mohawk  Indian,  he 
ascended  the  river,  and  on  the  17th  of 
November  arrived  at  tiic  Falls,  whicli  he 
thus  describes : 

In  the  middle  of  the  Falls  stands  a  small  island 
about  forty  i'ect  broad  and  somewhat  longer,  on 
which  grew  a  few  cragged  hemlock  and  sprnce 
trees;  and  about  half  way  between  this  island 
and  the  eastern  shore  is  a  rock  lying  at  the  very 
edge  of  the  Falls  in  an  oblitiiie  position,  that  ap- 
peared to  be  about  five  or  six  feet  broad  and  thirty 
or  forty  long.  .\t  a  little  distance  below  the  Falls 
stands  a  small  island  of  about  an  acre  and  a  half, 
on  which  grew  quite  a  number  of  trees. 

He  adds  to  this  description  a  picture 
of  the  surrounding  scenery  : 

The  country  around  there  is  exceedingly  beauti- 
ful. It  is  not  an  uninterrupted  plain,  where  the 
eye  finds  no  relief,  but  composed  of  many  gentle 
ascents,  which  in  the  summer  are  covered  with 
the  finest  verdure,  and  interspersed  with  little 
groves  that  give  a  pleasing  variety  to  the  pros- 
pect. On  the  whole,  when  the  Falls  are  inehukd, 
which  may  be  seen  at  a  distance  of  four  milc.=  ,  a 
more  pleasing  and  picturesfpie  view,  I  believe,  can- 
not be  found  throughout  the  universe. 

What  traveler  of  the  olden  time, 
standing  on  the  heights  that  overlook 
this  panorama  eastward   of  the  city  ol 


Minneapolis,  has  not  felt  his  heart  throlj 
as  he  view^ed  this  glowing  scene !  All 
has  now  changed.  The  oaks  have  dis- 
appeared, streets  and  squares  of  a  great 
city  have  replaced  the  graceful  undula- 
tions, and  the  Falls,  protected  by  artifi- 
cial structure  and  its  ^Yaters  turned  on 
to  the  wheels  of  industry,  have  ceased 
to  be  an  attractive  feature. 

Carver  published  a  volume  descrip- 
tive of  his  travels  and  adventures  in 
1778,  in  London,  in  which  appears  the 
first  engraved  sketch  of  St.  Anthonj^ 
Falls,  which  is  here  presented. 

Carver  had  on  the  1st  of  May,  1767, 
secured  a  deed  from  Haw-nopawjatin 
and  Otohtongoomlisheaw,  representing 
themselves  as  chiefs  of  the  Naudowes- 
sies,  of  the  whole  of  a  certain  tract  of 
land  bounded  as  follows,  viz :  From  the 
Falls  of  St.  Anthony  running  on  the 
east  liank  of  the  Mississippi  River  nearly 
southeast  as  far  as  Lake  Pepin,  where 
the  Chippewa  joins  the  Mississippi,  and 
from  thence  eastward  five  days'  travel, 
accounting  twenty  English  miles  per 
day,  and  from  thence  again  to  the  Falls 
of  St.  Anthony  on  a  direct  straight  line. 
Early  in  the  present  century  persons 
claiming  to  re])resent  the  heirs  of  Car- 
ver and  his  wife  asserted  claims  to  the 
grant,  which  became  the  suly'ect  of  in- 
vestigation by  Congress.  The  Sioux 
dischiimcd  any  knowledge  of  the  alleged 
chiefs  who  signed  the  deed,  and  it  had 
been  obtained  in  violation  of  a  procla- 
mation from  the  British  authorities, 
wliicli  forbade  all  private  persons  to 
purchase  land  from  the  Indians.  The 
claim  was  therefore  rejected. 

After  an  interval  of  thirty-nine  years, 
during  which  the  sovereignty  of  the  re- 
gion now  conii)osing  the  State  of  Min- 
nesota, passed  to  the  I'liitcd  States,  the 
Falls  of  St.  yVnthony  was  again  visited 
by  Zcliulon  M.  Pike,  a  lieutenant  of  the 
I'nitcd  States  arniv,  under  orders  from 
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tlie  military  authority  of  the  govern- 
ment to  expel  the  traders  who  were  vio- 
lating the  laws,  and  make  alliances  with 
the  native  tribes.  Arriving  at  the  head 
of  the  rapids  on  the  26th  of  September, 
1805,  he  was  engaged  until  the  v5()th 
in  the  arduous  work  of  transferring  his 
boats  with  their  cargoes  around  the 
I'alls.  Wearied  with  this  labor,  and 
with  the  eye  of  an  engineer,  he  only 
notes : 

111  the  meantime  I  took  a  survey  of  the  Falls, 
portage,  etc.  If  it  be  possible  to  pass  the  Falls  at 
high  water,  of  which  I  am  doubtful,  it  must  be  on 
the  east  side,  about  thirty  yards  from  shore,  as 
there  are  three  ledges  of  rock,  one  below  the  other. 
The  pitch  off  of  either  is  not  more  than  five  feet, 
but  of  this  I  can  say  more  on  my  return. 

Twelve  years  later  Maj.  Stephen  H. 
Long,  of  the  engineer  corps  of  the  United 
States  army  ascended  the  Mississi|)])i 
River  from  Prairie  du  Chien  to  the  Falls 
of  St.  Anthony,  accompanied  by  a  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut,  two  grand- 
sons of  the  explorer,  Carver,  a  half-breed 
interpreter,  and  seven  soldiers;  the  party 
embarked  in  a  six-oared  boat  and  a  bark 
canoe,  and  arrived  at  the  Falls  on  the 
evening  of  July  16,  1817,  encamping  on 
the  east  shore,  just  below  the  cataract. 
His  graphic  description  of  the  region 
and  of  the  Falls,  as  recorded  in  his  jour- 
nal, is  as  follows : 

The  place  where  we  encamped  last  night  needs 
no  embellishment  to  render  it  romantic  in  the 
highest  degree.  The  banks  on  both  sides  of  the 
river  are  one  hundred  feet  high,  decorated  with 
trees  and  shrubbery  of  various  kinds.  The  post 
oak,  hickory,  walnut,  linden,  sugar  tree,  white 
birch,  and  the  .\merican  box;  also  various  ever- 
greens, such  as  the  p'ne,  cedar,  juniper,  etc.,  added 
their  embe'lishmentstothe  lovely  scene.  Amongst 
the  shrubbery  were  the  prickly  ash,  palm  and 
cherry  tree,  the  goosebeiry,  the  black  and  red 
raspberry,  the  choke  berry,  grape  vine,  etc.  There 
are  also  various  kinds  of  herbage  and  flowers, 
among  which  are  the  wild  parsley,  rue,  spikenard, 
etc.,  red  and  white  roses,  morning  glory,  and  vari- 
ous oth,r  handsome  flowers.  A  few  r  jds  before  us 
was  a  beautiful    cascade    of  tine    spring    water, 


pouring  down  from  a  projecting  precipice  about 
one  hundred  feet  high.  On  our  left  was  the  Mis- 
sissijipi  hurrying  through  its  channel  with  great 
velocity,  and  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  .ibove 
us,  in  plain  view,  was  the  majestic  cataract  of 
tile  Falls  of  St.  Anthony.  The  murmuring  of  the 
cascade,  the  roaring  of  the  river,  and  the  thun- 
der ot  the  cataract,  all  contributed  to  render  the 
scene  the  most  interesting  and  magnificent  of  anj' 
I  ever  before  witnessed. 

The  perpendicular  fall  of  the  cataract  was 
stated  by  Mr.  Pike,  in  his  journ;i!,  at  sixteen  and 
one-half  feet,  which  proved  to  be  true  by  actual 
measurement.  To  this  height,  however,  four  or 
five  feet  may  be  added  for  the  rapid  descent  which 
immediately  succeeds  to  the  perpendicular  fall 
within  a  few  yards  below.  Immedi.itely  at  the 
cataract  the  view  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  an 
i.slaud,  which  extends  considerably  above  and  be- 
low the  cataract,  and  is  about  500  yards  long. 
The  channel  on  the  right  side  of  the  island  is  about 
three  times  the  width  of  that  on  the  left.  The 
(juantity  of  water  passing  through  there,  is  not, 
however,  in  the  same  proportion,  as  about  one- 
third  of  the  whole  passes  through  the  left  channel. 
In  the  broadest  channel,  just  below  the  cataract, 
is  a  small  island  also,  about  fifty  j'ards  in  length 
and  thirty  in  breadth.  Both  of  these  islands  con- 
tain the  same  kind  of  rocky  foundation  as  the 
banks  of  the  river,  and  are  nearly  as  high.  Be- 
sides these  there  are,  immediately  at  the  foot  of 
the  cataract,  two  islands  of  very  inconsiderable 
size, situated  in  the  right  channel  also.  The  rapids 
commence  several  hundred  yards  above  the  cata- 
ract and  continue  about  eight  miles  below.  The 
fall  of  the  water  beginning  at  the  head  of  the 
rajiids  ard  extending  two  hunslred  and  sixty  rods 
down  the  river  is,  according  to  Pike,  fifty-eight 
feet.  On  the  east,  or  rather  north,  side  of  the 
river  at  the  Falls,  are  high  grounds  at  the  distance 
of  half  a  mile  from  the  river,  considerably  more 
elevated  than  the  bluffs  and  of  a  hilly  aspect. 

Major  Long  adds  to  his  narrative  the 
following  legend  of  the  Falls  : 

Our  Indian  companion,  "the  Shooter  from  the 
Pine  Tree,"  related  a  storj'  while  he  was  with  us, 
the  catastrophe  of  which  his  mother  witnessed 
with  her  own  eyes.  A  j-oung  Indian  of  the  Sioux 
nation  had  espoused  a  wife,  Au  pe-ta-su-pa-win  by 
name,  with  whom  he  had  lived  happily  for  a  few 
years.  To  crown  the  felicity  of  the  happy  couple, 
they  had  been  blessed  with  two  lovely  children,  on 
whom  they  doted  with  the  utmost  affection.  Dur- 
ing this  time  the  young  man  by  dint  of  activity 
and  perseverance  signalized  himself  in  an  eminent 
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degrco  as  a  luinU'r,  Itaving  iiKt  willi  unrivalled 
success  in  Uic  cliasc.  This  ciicumslancc  contribut- 
ed to  raise  him  high  in  the  estimation  of  his  fellow 
savages,  and  draw  a  crowd  of  admirers  about 
him,  which  operated  as  a  spur  to  his  ambition. 
.At  length  some  of  his  newly  ac(|uired  friends,  de- 
sirous of  forming  a  connection  that  must  oper.itc 
greatly  to  their  adv.antagc,  suggested  the  ]>ro- 
pricty  of  his  t.iking  another  wife,  as  it  would  be 
impofsible  for  one  woman  to  manage  his  honse- 
liold  affairs  and  wait  upon  all  the  guests  his  rising 
importance  would  call  to  visit  him;  that  his  con- 
sequence to  the  nation  was  everywhere  l<no\vn 
.ind  acknowledged,  and  that  in  all  probability  he 
would  soon  be  called  upon  to  jjreside  as  tlicir 
chief. 

His  vanity  w;is  lircd  ;it  tlic  tlioiight :  he  yielded 
an  easy  conii)liancc  with  tluir  solicitations,  and 
accepted  a  wife  they  had  already  selected  for  him. 
After  his  second  marriage  it  became  an  object  with 
him  to  take  his  new  wife  home,  and  reconcile  his 
first  wife  to  the  match,  which  he  was  desirous  of 
■accomplishing  in  the  most  deli.-ate  manner  that 
circumstances  wouhl  admit.  For  this  purpose  he 
returned  to  his  first  wife,  who  was  yet  ignorant  of 
what  had  taken  place,  and  b\-  dissimulation  at- 
tempted to  beguile  her  into  an  approbation  of  the 
step  he  had  taken.       '  '         *        '•■        *        - 

She  listened  to  his  narrative  with  the  ulniost 
an.xiety  and  concern,  and  endeavored  to  reclaim 
him  from  his  purpose,  refuting  all  the  reasons  and 
pretenses  his  duplicity  had  urged  in  favor  of  it  by 
imanswcrablc  arguments,  the  suggestion  of  unaf- 
fected love  and  conjugal  affection. 

He  left  her,  however,  to  meditate  upon  the  sub- 
ject, in  hopes  that  she  would  at  length  give  over 
her  objections  and  consent  to  his  wishes.  She  in 
the  meantime  redoubled  her  industry,  and  treated 
him  invariably  with  more  markcil  tenderness  than 
she  h.-ul  done  before,  resolved  to  try  every  means 
in  her  ])ower  to  dissuade  him  Irom  the  execution 
of  his  ])urposc.  She  still,  however,  found  him  bent 
upon  it.  She  ])leadcd  all  the  endearments  of  thei  ■ 
former  life,  the  regard  he  h,-ul  for  the  ha|3|)ir,ess  ol 
herself  and  the  offspring  of  their  mutual  love,  to 
prevail  on  him  to  rclin(|nisli  tlie  lde;i  of  taking  ,-in. 
other  wile;  she  warned  liiiu  of  llie  fatal  conse- 
(luenees  th;it  would  rcsuli  to  their  family  upon  his 
taking  such  a  step,  till  at  length  he  w  is  induced  to 
eommunic.'ite  the  event  of  liis  marriage.  He  tlien 
told  her  that  ;i  compliance  on  her  part  would  be 
necessary;  that  if  she  could  not  receive  his  new 
wife  as  a  friend  and  eomp.-inion,  she  must  admit 
her  as  a  necessary  incumbrance  ;  at  .ill  events  they 
must  live  together.  She  wasdeterniiued,  however 
not  to  remain  the  passive  dupe  of  his  hypocrisy. 


She  took  her  two  children,  left  his  home,  and  went 
to  reside  with  her  parents.  Soon  after  hf  r  return 
to  her  father's  family  she  joined  them  and  others 
of  her  friends  in  an  expedition  up  the  Mississippi 
Kivcr,  to  spend  the  winter  in  hunting.  In  the 
si)ring  as  they  were  returning  laden  with  peltries, 
she  and  her  children  occupied  a  canoe  by  them- 
selves. Arriving  at  the  Falls  of  St.  .\nthony  she 
lingered  by  the  w  ly  until  the  rest  had  all  landed  a 
little  above  the  chute.  She  then  i)ainted  herself 
and  children,  jiaddl-d  her  canoe  immediately  into 
the  suck  of  the  rap'ds,  and  commenced  singing  her 
death  song,  in  which  she  recounted  the  hajipy 
scenes  she  had  passed  through  when  she  enjoyed 
the  undivided  affection  of  her  husband,  and  the 
wretchedness  in  which  she  was  involvid  by  his  in- 
consist.-mcy.  Her  friends,  alarmed  at  the  situa- 
tion, ran  to  the  shore  and  begged  her  to  paddle 
out  of  the  current,  while  her  parents, -in  the 
agonies  of  despair,  rending  their  clothes  and  tear- 
ing out  their  hair,  besought  her  to  come  to  their 
arms,  but  all  to  no  purpose;  her  wretchedness 
was  complete,  and  must  terminate  only  with  her 
existence.  She  continued  her  course  until  she  was 
borne  headlong  down  the  roaring  cataract  and 
instantly  dashed  to  pieces  on  the  rocks  below.  No 
trace  either  of  herself  and  children,  or  of  the  boat 
were  ever  found  afterwards.  Her  brothers,  to  be 
avenged  at  the  untimely  fate  of  their  sister,  em- 
braced the  first  opportunity  and  killed  her  hus- 
band, whom  they  considei-ed  the  cause  of  her 
death,  a  custom  sanctioned  by  the  us.ages  of  the 
Indians  from  time  immemorial. 

"  Vel  tlie  death-song,  they  say,  is  lie.-ird, 
.Miovc  the  gloomy  winter's  roar. 
When  trees  are  by  the  night  wind  stirred, 
.\nd  darkness  broods  o'er  w;ive  and  shore." 

Col.  josiah  Snelling,  ill  his  "Talcs  of 
the  Northwest"'  relates  the  le.neiul  of 
WeenoklieiK-lidk  Waiitleeteekah,  which 
is  simil.'ir  in  its  subject  and  catastrophe. 

from  the  ])<)sition  occui)iec1  h_v  the 
I';ills  ;it  the  time  of  their  first  ilescri])- 
tiou,  ill  IGSO,  they  have  receded  over 
1, ()()()  feet,  occasioned  by  the  iniderniin- 
ing  of  the  sand  rock  whicli  underlies  the 
limestone  forming  the  bed  of  the  river ttt 
this  jioint,  allowing  the  latter  to  break 
into  fr.igmeiits  and  fall  into  the  chasm 
below.  JM-om  data  olitained  l)y  careful 
examination  of  the  geological  facts,  it  is 
considered  that  the  I'alls  were  once  Iq- 
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c'llfd  ;il  (ir  t)cl()\v  llic  site  ot   I'ort  Siicll-  nesota    River   alxjve    I'ort    .Siiclliui;'.      II 

in<;',  and  tliat  the  recession  liasconLinucd  was  filled   nj)  hy  the  moraine  of  the  j;la- 

since  the  close  of  the  latest  f^iaeial  epoch,  cial  period,    when    the  waters   extended 

The   period    of    this   recession    has   been  tVoni    the  bluffs  west    of   Lake    Crdhoiiu 

computed  by  Prof  Winchell, of  the  State  to    those   east    of   the    Mississi])pi,    and 

(ieologieal  Survey,  to  have   been  about  ovcrfiowinji'  below    h'^ort  Sneliiny,  eoin- 

7,800  vears.     The  same  eminent  author-  mcnced  the  erosion  of  the  ])resent  ch;ni- 

itv  has  found  satisfactory  evidence  that  nel  of  the  river  at  that  point. 

the  ancient  channel  of   the   ]Mississip])i  I-'ollowiny  the   visit   of  Major    Lon.y, 

River  diverged   from  its   ])resent   course  two  years  later,  the  arrival  of  the  expe- 

near  the  mouth  of  P.assett's  Creek,  and  dition  to   construct  a  military  post   in- 

l)assing  by  wa\'  of  Lakes  Calhoun  and  troduces   the  era    of   settlemeut,    which 

Harriet,  joined  the  channel  of  the  Miu-  will  be  resumed  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 


IS 


iiisTokV  nj-  \nssi:.\i'<n:i^ 


chai'Ti;r  11. 


IN'DI.W   OCCri'ATION  ANM)   WAKS. 


isy    KIFUS  ./.    HALllWIS. 


Ill  i)rc-liist()ric  times  the  Mound  Build- 
ers occupied  the  whole  valley  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. Their  structures  of  earth,  often 
of  great  magnitude,  and  wrought  into 
fantastic  forms,  now  reduced  almost  to 
the  level  of  the  surrounding  country, 
overgrown  with  ancient  trees,  remain- 
ing upon  the  hanks  of  rivers  and  lakes, 
alone  attest  the  jiresence  and  wide  dif- 
fusion of  this  ancient  people.  Who  they 
were,  when  they  lived,  wlience  the\'  came 
are  problems  to  be  studied,  and  pcrhajis 
in  due  time  solved  by  the  anticpiarv. 

'file  aliorigincs  inhabiting  the  ])ortion 
of  the  country  surrounding  Miiinerii)olis, 
at  the  advent  of  the  while  race,  belonged 
to  the  Ihonktonwan  or  \'ankton  branch 
of  the  Dahkotah  nation.  Tlu-  nation, 
composed  of  several  distincl  divisions, 
ranged  from  the  remotest  north  between 
the  Mississii)])i  and  Missouri  rivers,  as 
far  south  as  Arkansas.  'rhe\'  occujiied 
the  country  easterly  of  the  .\Iississip])i 
as  far  as  the  Mille  Lacs  region.  Dah- 
kotah, the  name  by  which  they  <lenoni- 
inate  their  nation,  signifies  "league." 

.Moiig  the  shores  of  L;dce  Superior 
the  e.'irlv  voyageurs  canie  in  contact 
with  the  Ojibways,  wjio  called  their 
western  neighbors  Nadowaysion.x,  or, 
according  to   the  etymology  of  Hemic- 


])iii.  X;i(locsiou.\,  signifying  enemies.  By 
ablireviation  the  traders  were  wt)nt 
to  s])c.ak  of  them  as  Sioux,  whence  the 
luime  has  come  into  popular  use,  as 
designating  this  ancient  and  numerous 
people. 

The  Sioux  an<n)iibways  were  tradi- 
tional enemies,  and  lost  no  opiiortunily 
to  wreak  venge£ince  ui)on  one  another. 
Wliercver  they  met  l)lood  flowed,  and 
tlic  liraves  oi'  either  nation  wore  no 
prouder  trojihies  IJiaii  the  sc,'il|)  locks  of 
llie  other. 

A  single  brittle  between  the  hostile 
braves,  which  took  jjlace  in  ISHt),  near 
the  site  of  the  ])rcseiit  city  of  Minnea])o- 
lis.  an  illustr.'ition  oi  the  contlicts  wiiieh 
were  contiinially  occurring,  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Xeill,  who  took  the  ac- 
count from  Rev.  (t.  II.  Pond,  a  witness 
oi  the  occurrence  dcseribeil  : 

There  was  .'i  Sioux  villnge  on  tlie  west  slioie  (;( 
I,al;e  Calhoun,  whieli,  from  its  lotlsjes,  was  esti- 
mated to  eonlain  about  oOO  soul* 

Theii'  old  enemies,  the  Chippewas,  ivere  en- 
eaniped  in  stronf;  foree  further  north,  on  llie  Kuni 
Kivcr,  near  where  .\noI;;t  now  stands.  The  di.s- 
t.iiice  between  the  canijjs  was  about  twenty-live 
miles.  A  jjartv  ol  Cliippcwas,  skiilUinf;  in  the  vi- 
einity  of  the  Siou.\  village  at  LaUe  Harriet,  en- 
countered Ku-jia  kaina-za,  son  ol'  the  ehiel'  and 
nephew  of  Ked  Hivd,  killed  .and  scalped  him,  and 
ni;ule  ijood  their  retreat.     The  nmrderons  aet  was 
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;it  (iiKC  i-c|)iirUil  aL  llic  villai;c,  and  the-  Sioux 
hlood  was  iniisi-(l  to  wliite  heat  ibr  retaliation. 
Suninionin';  tlieir  allies  from  neiglil)oring  villajjcs 
tlicy  met  for  a  final  council  on  the  cast  bank  ol  the 
Mississippi,  just  above  Nicollet  Island.  Thej-  there 
went  through  their  Indian  mummery,  and  before 
nightfall,  set  out,  four  hundred  strong,  to  make  a 
night  march,  and  fall  on  their  enemies  at  dawn. 
The  e-xpedition  was  successful.  They  surprised 
and  defeated  a  body  of  Chippewas  superior  to 
them  in  number  of  warriors.  The  Sioux,  however, 
lost  heavily,  and  Red  Bird  and  his  son  were  among 
the  slain.  One  squaw  is  reported  to  have  attended 
tile  march  of  the  avengers,  to  wi-eak  on  the  enemy 
vengeance  for  the  death  of  her  husband.  They 
returned  to  the  village  about  night  the  day  of  the 
battle.  Seventy  scalps  were  displayed  on  the  pole 
in  the  center  of  the  village.  Night  after  night  they 
rcijeated  their  scalp  dance.  Mr.  Pond  described 
their  orgies  as  the  most  heathenish  and  demoni- 
acal ceremonies.  They  made  night  hideous  for 
the  few  white  settlers. 

A  continual  state  of  war  existed  from 
the  earliest  period  during  which  they 
have  been  observed  b^v  the  white  man, 
between  the  Ojibway  and  Sioux  nations. 
It  was  not  conducted  by  campaigns,  Init 
bv  forays  into  the  territory'  of  each 
other,  as  occasion  or  vengeance  dictated. 
A  midnight  march,  surprise,  slaughter, 
burning,  and  retreat,  with  scalps  of  slain 
foes  as  trophies.  The  advantage  rested 
sometimes  with  one  party  and  again 
with  the  other,  but  the  Sioux  gradually 
vielded  their  possessions  on  the  east  of 
the  Mississijipi,  until  that  river  became 
the  dividing  line  between  the  territory 
occui)ie(l  by  each. 

A  notable  instance  of  savage,  ven- 
geance occurred  at  Fort  Snelling,  which 
has  been  graphically  descinbed  by  Mrs. 
Charlotte  O.  Van  Cleve,  who  was  an  eye 
witness  of  the  scene,  and  which  we  give 
in  her  own  words  : 

In  tlie  mouth  of  June,  ISl-'T,  tile  prineip;d  men 
of  the  two  nations  I  Sioux  and  Chippewas  I  had 
met  at  the  Indian  .Agency,  and  in  the  presence  of 
Maior  Taliaferro, their  "White  Father,"  had  made 
a  solemn  treaty  of  peace.  In  the  evening  at  the 
wigwam  of  the  Chippewa  chief  they  had  ratified 


their  treaty  by  smoking  the  pipe  of  peace  together, 
and  then  before  the  smoke  of  the  emblematic  pipe 
had  cleared  away,  the  treacherous  Sioux  had  gone 
out,  and  deliberately  fired  into  the  wigwam,  kill- 
ing and  wounding  several  of  the  unsuspecting  in- 
mates. The  Chi])pevi'as  of  course  returned  the  fiiv. 
and  with  their  wounded  sought  refuge  and  protec- 
tion within  the  walls  of  the  I'ort.  They  were 
kindly  cared  for,  and  the  wounded  were  tenderly 
nursed  in  our  hospital. 

Meanwhile,  our  prompt  and  efficient  Colonel 
demanded  of  the  Sioux  the  murderers,  and  in  .-i 
few  days  a  body  of  Sioux  were  seen  .-iiiiiroachiiig. 
as  we  su]ipo.sed,  to  deliver  up  the  criminals.  Two 
companies  of  soldiers  were  sent  to  meet  them,  ard 
receive  the  murderers  at  their  hands.  Stningc  to 
say,  although  they  had  the  men,  they  refused  to 
give  them  up,  when  our  interpreter  stepped  out 
from  among  the  soldiers,  and  said:  "  If  you  dn 
not  yield  up  these  men  peaceably,  then,  as  many 
leaves  as  there  are  on  the  trees,  as  many  blades  of 
grass  as  you  see  beneath  your  feet,  so  many  white 
men  will  come  U]inn  you,  burn  your  villages  and 
destroy  your  n<ation."  .\  few  moments  of  consid- 
eration, a  few  hurried  words  of  consultation,  and 
the  guilty  men  were  handed  over  to  our  troo]is. 
The  tribe  followed  as  they  were  taken  into  the 
Fort,  and  making  a  small  fire  witliiii  the  walls, 
the  condemned  men  marched  round  and  round  it, 
singing  their  death  songs,  and  then  were  given  up 
to  be  placed  in  irons,  and  held  in  custody  until 
time  should  determine  how  many  lives  should  pay 
the  forfeit;  for  it  is  well  known  that  Indian  re- 
venge is  literally  a  life  for  a  lite,  and  the  Colonel 
had  decided  to  give  them  into  the  hands  of  the 
injured  tribe  to  be  punished  according  to  their 
own  customs. 

Some  weeks  passed  and  it  was  found  th.it  five 
lives  were  to  be  paid  for,  in  kind. 

.\  council  of  Chippewas  decided  that  the  live 
selected  from  the  jn-isoncrs  should  run  theg;iunt- 
let,  and  it  was  approved. 

The  day  is  beautiful;  over  yonder  by  the  grave 
yard  in  that  crowd  of  men  and  women,  are 
g;ithered  together  the  Chippewas,  old  and  young, 
men,  women  and  children,  who  have  come  out  to 
witness  or  take  part  in  this  act  of  retributive  jus- 
tiee.  There  are  blue  coats  too;  and  borne  on  the 
shoulders  of  his  young  men  we  see  the  form  cf  the 
wounded  dying  chief,  regarding  all  with  calm  sat- 
isfaction, and  no  doubt  happy  in  the  IhougliL  that 
his  death,  now  so  near,  will  not  go  unavenged. 

.\nd  there  stand  the  young  braves  who  have 
liecn  .selected  as  the  executioners:  their  riHes  are 
loaded,  the  locks  carefully  examined,  .and  all  is 
readv  when  the  word  shall  be  given.     There,  too. 
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iimlcr  ;^iKinI.  arc  the  five  doDiiR-d  nK-ii.  who  arc*  lo 
pay  the  forfeit  for  the  five  lives  so  wantonly  and 
Ireaelierously  taken. 

Away  oil',  I  cannot  tell  Imw  many  lods,  Imt  it 
seemed  to  ns  eliildren  a  long  run,  are  stationed  I  Ik 
Sioux  tribe ;  and  that  is  the  fjoal  for  whieli  the 
wretched  men  must  run  for  their  lives.  And  now 
all  seems  ready ;  the  balls  and  chains  rire  knocked 
olT,  and  the  captives  are  set  free.  .\t  a  wmd,  one 
of  them  starts;  the  rifles,  with  uncrrinj;  aim  arc 
fired,  and  under  cover  of  the  smoke  a  ni<Mn  falls 
dead.  They  relo,'ul ;  the  word  is  given  and  an- 
other starts,  with  a  bounce  for  home;  but  oli !  the 
:iim  of  these  clear  siiihtcd  blond  thirsty  men  is  too 
deadly:  and  so  one  after  another,  till  four  areiltjwn. 

.\iu]  then  the  List,"  Little  Si.\,"  whom,  at  a  dis- 
tance wc  children  readily  recognize  from  his  com- 
mandini;  height  and  graceful  form.  He  is  our 
friend,  and  we  hope  he  will  get  home.  He  starts; 
they  fire;  the  smoke  cle.irs  away,  and  still  he  is 
running.  We  clap  our  h.inds  and  s.'vy,  "He  will 
get  home;"  but  ainithcr  volley  and  our  favorite, 
almost  at  the  goal,  springs  into  the  air  and  comes 
down  —  dead.  I  cover  my  face,  and  shed  tears  of 
real  sorrow  for  our  friend. 

.\nd  now  follows  a  scene  tli.-it  begg.-irs  descri]) 
lion.  The  bodies,  all  warm  and  limp,  are  dragged 
to  the  brow  of  the  hill.  Men  who  at  the  sight  ol 
l)lood  become  liends,  tear  off  the  scalps,  and  hand 
them  to  the  chief,  who  hangs  them  around  his 
neck.  Women  and  children  with  tomahawks  .and 
knives  cut  deep  gashes  in  the  poor  dead  bodies, 
and  scooping  U])  the  hot  bhjod  with  their  hands, 
eagerly  driidi  it.  Then  grown  frantic,  they  dance 
and  yell,  and  sing  their  horriil  seal])  songs,  rceonnt- 
ing  tieeds  of  valor  on  the  part  of  these  brave  men, 
and  telling  of  the  Sioux  scal]>s  t.akcn  in  lormer  bat 


lies,  until,  at  last,  tired,  and  satiated  with  their 
ghoul-like  feast,  they  leave  the  mutilated  bodies 
festering  in  the  sun.  At  night  fall  they  are  thrown 
over  the  blulf  into  the  river. 

The  next  day  the  chief  sat  up  in  bed,  ])ainteil 
himself  for  death,  sung  his  death  song,  and,  with 
these  five  fresh,  bloody  scalps  around  his  neck,  lay 
ilnwn  :ind  died  cahnly  .'ind  peacefully,  in  the  com- 
Inrt.ilile  hoiie,  no  doubt,  of  ;i  welcome  in  the 
"  h,'ip[(y  hunting  grounds,'"  prepared  by  the  "(iood 
S]iirit"  for  all  those  Indians  who  are  faithful  to 
their  friends,  and  a\'enge  themselves  uptm  their 
foes. 

.\s  the  (.-ciimti'v  l)cc;mic  settled,  tlic 
Sioii.N  ri-tired  to  tlie  West,  until  rall_\iiio 
ill  l.S()2  for  ;i  l;ist  strujfgle  for  their  ;m- 
eieiit  liuiilino  jjrounds,  they  suddenly 
broke  into  tierce  mutiny,  and  carried  tire 
and  slaiit;'liter  to  the  settlers  on  the 
western  frontier,  in  the  massacre  of  that 

Siihdiied    and    caiJtnretl    by    the 

military      atithorities. 


year 

enerjiy      of     the 

thirty-eij.iht    of    tjie    leaders,    who    were 

convicted    of    the   crime    of    murder   by 

|)ositivc   evidence,  were  htiiin;  ii])oii    one 

scaffold    at    Mankato,    and    the    residue 

were    transported    to    a    reservation  be- 

\(>nd  the  Missouri. 

To  the  Chippewas  of  Miiiiiesola,  res- 
ervations were  assioncfl  at  Mille  Lacs, 
White  Ivarth,  and  Red  Lake,  into  which 
these  tribes  were  oathered,  and  thus 
ended  the  Indiiiii  occii]iatioii. 


n.\LF-i:ui:i:i)S  or  rirr  xoh'Tinvr-sr. 
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.\i)\i-:\T  OF  Tin;  whith  man. 


BY    h'Cl-rS   J.    tSALDWI.W 


At  llic  Ijcginiiiiig'  of  the  present  eeii- 
tiirv  the  only  white  persons  in  all  the 
vast  region  composing  the  State  of 
Minnesota  and  the  country  above  were 
those  engaged  in  tlie  fur  trade.  ( )f  such 
there  were  in  the  employ  of  tlie  North- 
west Fur  Company,  eight  luindred  and 
twenty-eight  ])ersons,  clerks,  iuter])rc- 
ters,  and  canoe  men,  many  of  these 
being  of  mi.xed  blood.  In  1.S26  tliere 
were  only  ten  licensed  tr.aders  among 
the  Dahkotah  tribes.  One  of  the  sta- 
tions was  at  the  mouth  of  the  Minne- 
sota, one  at  the  Falls  of  the  St.  Croix, 
and  one  fit  Crow  Ishind. 

The  traders  did  not  engage  in  agri- 
culture. Their  stations  were  little  more 
than  a  store  and  warehouse;  the  den- 
izens, clerks  and  interpreters.  To  these 
the  voyageurs  who  made  long  excur- 
sions through  the  water  coui-ses,  or  the 
couriers  des  bois  who  followed  trails  in- 
to the  i-cmotcst  parts,  brought  the  furs 
which  tiiey  obtained  from  the  Indians 
or  had  themselves  ])rocured  in  their 
camps  and  winter  stations,  whence  they 
w'ere  taken  fit  long  intervfds  in  cfinoes 
find  bofits  to  Montrcfu  find  Ouebcc. 

Colonel  Snclling  furnishes  Ihisgraphic 
sketch  of  the  iuhrdiitants  of  the  coun- 
try : 

'I'lic   luill- l)irecls  of   the   .\iirlli\VL-sl    .-in-   ])liysi 
c;illy   a    fine   race   of  men.     Tlic  niLxUiie  of  blooil 


seems  an  iuiprovenicnt  on  the  Indian  anil  the 
white.  By  it  the  mnscular  strcngtli  of  the  one, 
and  the  easy  grace  and  power  of  endurance  of 
the  other,  are  blended.  Thev  are  the  offspring  of 
inter-niarriages  of  the  white  traders,  and  their 
siiljordinatcs,  with  Indian  women.  Cood  boat- 
men, expert  hunters,  and  inimitable  horsemen,  as 
they  all  are,  they  are  sometimes  engaged  in  the 
service  of  the  actual  Indian  traders;  but  more 
fre(|uently  subsist  by  fishing,  trapping,  and  hunt- 
ing the  buffalo.  It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  their 
number,  so  widely  are  they  scattered,  but  prob- 
ably it  amounts  to  four  or  five  thousand.  Each 
speaks  French,  and  the  language  of  his  mother,  or 
to  define  more  accurately,  of  his  mother's  tribe. 
They  receive  just  enough  religious  instruction  from 
their  fathers  to  despise  the  belief  and  superstitions 
of  their  savage  kindred,  but  ;ire  as  ignorant  of 
Christianity  as  Hottentots.  In  manners  and 
morals  they  are  on  a  par  with  the  Indians. 

Besides  the  Indians  and  half-breeds  (bois  brule) 
there  are  other  inhabitants  ol  the  prairies.  Can- 
adians, reluctant  to  labor,  and  unwilling  to  return 
to  places  where  the  restraints  of  law  and  religion 
are  in  force;  or  perhaps  retained  in  the  country  by 
Indian  connections,  mix  with  the  half-breeds  and 
live  the  same  life.  When  hired  by  the  traders, they 
.•ire  termed  engages;  when  out  of  employment 
tliey  call  themselves  "les  gens  libres,"  or  free  men. 
It  would  seem  from  the  number  of  these  last  that 
ten  civilized  men  degenerate  into  barbarism,  where 
one  savage  is  reclaimed  from  it. 

The  advent  of  the  white  nifin  dfites 
from  the  arrivfil  of  Colonel  Lcfivcn  worth 
with  two  companies  of  the  Fifth  Regi- 
ment of  United  Stfites  Infantry,  on  the 
LMth  of  August,  1S19,  to  cstfjlilish  ;i 
militar\-  post  at   tin-  iiioutli  of  the   Mill- 
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iK'soln  River.  TliccxiJcdition.coiisistiiij;' 
of  niiK-ty-eijiht  officers  and  men,  nsceiul- 
Lil  llic  river  IVoni  Prairie  (lu  Cliieii  with 
a  barjie,  fourteen  batteaux.  two  Mac- 
kinaw boats  aijd  one  keel  l)oat,  and 
landinjj;  at  Mendota,  made  a  elcariiij;- 
and  eanip.  On  the  following  Satni'day, 
Colonel  Leavenworth,  with  a  small 
l)arly,  visiteil  the  I-'alls  ol  St.  .\ntliony, 
makinjj;  the  tri])  in  the  keel  boat. 

The    following    month    the    u'lrrison 
was    reinforced    bv    the   arrival,  also   in 


by  the  labor  of  the  soldiers,  tlu'  barracks 
and  other  buildings  of  the  post  were  so 
I'ar  eonsiincled  that  they  were  ()eeu|)ied 
in  1S21.  The  new  post  was  named  I'ort 
St.  .\nthony,  but  three  years  later,  at 
the  suggestion  of  Gen.  Winfield  Scott, 
who  had  ])aid  it  :in  official  visit,  the 
inapprojjriate  name  was  changed  to 
Snelling,  by  which  it  has  ever  since  been 
known. 

'flu-    Reservation    was    ceded     b\-    the 
Sioux  Indians  in  a  tre^itv  negotiated  bv 
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batteaux,  of  one  hundred  twenty  re- 
cruits. On  the  opening  of  Liie  following 
season,  the  camp  was  moved  .-icross  the 
Minnesota  River  to  tlie  site  of  the  ])res- 
ent  I'ort.  In  July,  Josirdi  Snelling,  who 
had  been  a])pointed  Colonel  of  the  I'iflh 
Regiment,  r.rrivcd  and  took  command. 
He  at  once  set  .about  preparations  for 
building  a  ])ermanent  post.  Logs  were 
obtained^  from  the  Rum  River,  and  with 
these  and  rocks  qu£irried  near  the  s])ot, 


Lieutenant  I'ikc,  on  the  23d  Sei)tcmbcr. 
LS().">,  and  extended  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Minnesota,  up  the  Mississip])i,  to 
include  the  Palls  of  St.  .\nthon\-,  ;ind 
eml)racing  nine  miles  on  e;ich  side  of  the 
river. 

The  same  year  thfit  the  |)ost  was 
occupied,  ;i  saw  mill  was  built  at  the 
I-".dls  ol  St.  .\nthon\-  for  the  use  of  the 
])ost,an(l  under  the  supervision  of  one  ot 
the  lieutenants.    It  w.'is  on  the  west  bank 
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of  llic  river,  ri  t'c\\'  rods  below  tlic  brink 
ol'  tlic  I'rills.  Water  was  cai"ric<l  to  it 
throngli  a  wooden  flnnie.  Tliis  was  the 
first  edifice  erected  on  the  site  of  Min- 
nea])olis.  Two  years  later  the  saw  mill 
was  fitted  up  for  griiidiiifj  fioiir.  The 
iiiiil.  U).L;elher  with  a  small  house  huilt 
for  a  residciiee  for  the  miller  remained, 
and  with  additions  and  rejiairs  was 
used  until  alter  the  canal  of  the  Minne- 
apolis Mill  Company-  was  constructed, 
and  its  site  was  reciuirc<l  for  one  of  the 
lar!j;e  flouring  mills  of  which  it  was  the 
jirecursor. 

Soon  after  the  occupation  of  the  I'oiL, 
Lieutenant  Camp  made  an  ex|)eriiiKnt 
in  fannitifj  in  the  vicinity,  which  was  suc- 
cessful, and  other  employes  of  the  mili- 
itary  ]50St  engaged  in  agriciilturc  in  the 
vicinity,  furnishing  the  gr^iin  which 
made  the  mill  a  convenience.  A  few 
vears  afterwards  riiilander  Prescott, 
tlic  Indian  farmer,  opened  a  firm  near 
Lake  Calhoun,  and  suhscfpicntly  took 
up  land,  and  huiU  a  frame  house  which 
is  still  standing  on  Minnehaha  avenue, 
above  and  not  far  from  the  creek. 

Singularly,  the  first  agricultural  set- 
tlers came,  not  from  the  east,  Init  from 
the  north.  They  were  a  colony  of  Swiss, 
who  had  been  driven  from  their  first  lo- 
cation nefir  Hudson's  Bay,  by  a  flood, 
and  settled  on  the  military  reservation 
in  liS2(),  and  opened  farms.  Oneof  them 
engaged  extensively  in  raising  cattle. 
After  ten  years  of  occu]);incv,  during 
which  they  suffered  many  annoyances 
from  I  he  military  Jiuthority,  they  were 
dri\cn  from  their  homes  under  orders 
from  the  officers  at  tlie.Fort,and  sought 
residences  elsewhere,  some  going  to  Wis- 
consin, and  one,  Perry  by  name,  t;iking 
u])  a  new  home  on  the  jjresent  site  of  St. 
Paul. 

During  the  year  LSP,2,  Kev.  W.  'f. 
Houtwell,  then  a  mission.'iry  of  the 
.\nu-rican   P>oard  ;it    Mackinaw,  accom- 


panied H.  R.  Scliooleralt,  Indi.-in  Agent 
at  Sau^t  Ste.  Marie,  on  an  expedition  to 
•  the  head  waters  of  the  Mississi])])i,  dur- 
ing which  Lake  Itasca,  the  "  true  head  " 
of  the  great  river  was  discovered,  and 
described.  On  his  return  he  enc;iiii|)ed 
at  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  which  he 
thus  mentions  in  his  journal: 

Our  government  here  liave  a  saw  mill  and  grist 
mill  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  and  also 
luive  a  large  farm.  The  soldiers  are  here  eiitting 
hay.  For  beauty,  the  eountry  around  e.xeeeds  alt 
I  can  say.  These  Falls  are  an  interesting  object  to 
look  at,  but  there  is  nothing  about  them  that  fills 
one  with  awe,  as  do  the  Falls  of  Niagara.  The 
sti'cam  is  divided  in  ,-ibont  its  centre  by  a  blulf 
of  rocks  covered  with  a  lew  trees.  The  per])en- 
dieular  fall  is  perhaps  twenty  feet  on  each  side  of 
the  blulf,  at  the  foot  of  which  there  is  a  shoot  of 
some  ten  or  fifteen  feet  more  in  a  descent. 

During  a  fcjrmer  visit,  about  the  year 
1S2(),  Schoolcraft  had  made  a  sketch  of 
the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  which  w,-is 
engraved,  and  is  here  re-])roduced. 

In  his  "Tales  of  the  Xorthwest," 
Col.  J.  Snelling,  who  had  been  Com- 
mandant at  the  Fort  wiiicli  hore  his 
name,  in  one  oi  his  Tales,  thus  described 
the  Falls  of  St.  .\nthony,  as  they  must 
have  lieen    seen  by  him  ;iliout  this  time: 

In  the  afternoon  they  came  to  the  Falls  of  St. 
.\nthony,  and  carried  their  canoes  and  b.aggage 
around  it.  They  encamped  on  the  eastern  shore 
just  above  the  rapids.  There  is  nothing  of  the 
grandeur  or  sublimity  which  the  eye  aches  to  be- 
hold at  Niagara,  about  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony. 
But  in  wild  and  picturesque  beauty  it  is  perha|)s 
unequalled.  Flowing  over  a  tract  of  country  five 
hundred  miles  in  extent,  the  river,  here  more  tlu-iii 
half  a  mile  (about  1,880  feet)  wide,  breaks  into 
sheets  of  foam  and  rushes  to  the  pitch  over  a 
strimgly  inclined  plane.  The  Fall  itself  is  not 
high,  we  believe  only  sLxteen  feet  perpcndicnlar, 
but  its  face  is  broken  and  irregular.  Huge  slabs  of 
rock  lie  scattered  below  in  wild  disorder.  Some 
stand  on  their  edges,  leaning  against  the  ledge 
from  which  they  have  been  disunited.  Some  lie 
])ilcd  u]>on  each  other  in  the  water,  in  inimitable 
confusion.  A  long,  narrow  island  divides  the  Fall 
nearly  in  the  middle.  Its  eastern  side  is  not  i)er- 
peudicular,  but    broken    into    three   distinel    leaps, 
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I)elow  which  the  twistin.n  and  twirHni;'  eddies 
threaten  destruction  to  any  living  thing  tliat 
enters  them.  On  the  western  side  in  the  boiling 
rapids  below,  a  few  rods  from  the  Fall  stands  a 
little  island  of  a  few  yards  area  ;  rising  steep  from 
the  waters  and  covered  with  forest  trees.  At  the 
time  of  our  storj-  its  mightiest  oak  was  the  haunt 
of  a  solitai-y  bald  eagle,  that  had  built  his  eyrie  on 
the  topmost  brandies  beyong  the  reach  of  man. 
It  was  occupied  by  his  posterity  till  the  yearlS2;^, 
when  the  time  honored  crest  of  the  vegetable  mon- 
arch bowed,  and  gave  way  before  the  wing  of  the 
northern  tempest.  The  little  islet  was  believed  in- 
accessible till  two  daring  privates  of  the  Fifth 
Regiment,  at  very  low  water  waded  out  in  the 
river  above,  and  ascending  the  Fall  by  me£ins  of 
the  blocks  of  stone  before  mentioned,  forded  the 
intervening  space,  and  were  tlic  first  of  their 
S]iecies  that  ever  set  foot  upon  it. 

Large  trunks  of  trees  frequently  drift  over,  and 
diving  into  the  chasms  of  the  rocks,  never  appear 
again.  The  loon,  or  great  Northern  diver,  is  also 
at  moulting  time,  when  he  is  unable  to  rise  from 
the  water,  often  caught  in  the  rapids.  When  he 
finds  himself  drawn  in,  he  struggles  with  fate  for  a 
while,  but  finding  escape  ini])ossible,  he  faces 
downwards,  and  goes  over,  screaming  horribly. 
These  l)lrds  sometimes  make  the  descent  unhurt. 
Below,  tlie  rapids  foam,  and  roar,  and  tumble  for 
half  a  mile,  and  then  subside  into  the  clear,  gentle 
current  that  continvies  unbroken  to  the  Rock  River 
rapids.  Nor  is  it  unadorned  with  traditional 
honors.  .\  Sioux  can  tell  you  how  the  enemj-  in 
the  darkness  of  midnight  deceived  by  the  false 
beacons,  lighted  by  his  ancestors,  paddled  his 
canoe  into  the  rapids  from  which  he  never  issued 
alive.  He  can  give  3'ou  a  good  guess  too,  what 
ghostshaunt  the  spot, and  what  spirits  abide  there. 

In  1S34-  the  brothers  vS.  W.  and  G.  H. 
Pond,  natives  of  Connecticut,  came  to 
Minnesota.  They  were  laymen,  ))ut 
caiTie  inspired  with  a  zeal  to  do  mission- 
ary work  among  the  Indians.  They 
selected  a  wooded  knoll  on  the  cfist  side 
of  L<'d<e  Calhonn,  in  the  midst  of  an 
Indian  village  of  twenty  te])ees,  and 
with  their  own  hands  built  a  log  house, 
the  first  upon  the  site  of  AIinnea])olis. 
Rev.  G.  H.  Pond  upon  the  oecfision  of 
opening  the  "Pavilion  Hotel"  at  the 
lake,  thus  describes  the  house: 

The  old   structure   was  of  oak   logs,  carefully 

peeled.    The  peeling  was  a  mistake.    Twelve  feet 
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by  sixteen,  .-ind  eiglit  feet  high,  were  tlic  dimen- 
sions of  the  edifice.  Str.'iight" poles  from  the  tam- 
ai-ack  grove  west  ot  the  lake  formed  the  timbers  of 
the  roof,  and  the  roof  itself  was  of  the  bark  of 
trees  which  grew  on  the  bank  of  what  is  now 
called  "  Bassett's  Creek,"  fastened  with  strings  of 
the  inner  bark  of  the  bass-w^ood.  .\  partition  of 
smalllogsdividedthehou.se  into  two  rooms,  and 
split  logs  furnished  material  for  the  floor.  The 
ceiling  was  of  slabs  from  the  old  government  saw 
mill,  through  the  kindness  of  Major  Bliss,  who 
was  in  command  of  Fort  Snelling.  The  door  was 
made  of  boards  split  from  a  log  with  an  axe,  hav- 
ing wooden  hinges  and  fastenings,  and  was  locked 
by  pidling  in  the  latch-string.  The  single  window 
was  the  gift  of  the  kind-hearted  Major  Lawrence 
Taliaferro,  United  States  Indian  agent.  The  cash 
cost  of  the  building  was  one  shilling.  New  York 
currency,  for  nails  used  in  and  abotit  the  door. 
The  "formal  opening"  exercises  consisted  in  read- 
ing a  section  from  the  old  book  by  the  name  of 
Bible,  and  prayer  to  Him  who  was  its  acknowl- 
edged author.  The  "banquet"  consisted  of  mus- 
sels from  the  lake,  flour  and  water.  The  groimd 
was  selected  by  the  Indian  chief  of  the  Lake  Cal- 
houn band  of  Dakotas,  Man-of-thc-sky,  by  which 
he  showed  good  taste.  The  rciison  he  gave  forthe 
selection  was  that  "from  that  point  the  loons 
would  lie  visible  on  the  lake."  The  old  chief  and 
his  pagan  ])cople  had  tlicir  homes  on  the  surface  of 
that  ground  in  the  bosom  of  which  now  sleep  the 
bodies  of  deceased  Christians  from  the  city  of  Min- 
neapolis, the  Lakewood  cemetery,  over  which 
these  old  eyes  have  witnessed,  dangling  in  the 
night  breeze,  many  a  Chippeway  scalp,  in  the 
midst  of  horrid  chants,  yells,  and  wails,  widely 
contrasting  with  the  present  stillness  of  that  quiet 
home  ot  those  who  sleep  the  years  away.  That 
hut  was  the  home  of  the  first  citizen  settlers  of 
Hennepin  county,  perhaps  of  Minnesota,  the  first 
schoolroom,  the  first  house  for  divine  worship, 
and  the  first  mission  station  .among  the  Dakota 
Indians. 

The  following  year  Rev.  J.  I>.  Stevens, 
a  missionar\^  from  New  York,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Pond  brothers,  built  a 
house  in  the  woods  on  the  west  shore  of 
Lake  Harriet,  where  he  opened  a  school 
for  half-breed  girls.  Here  in  the  fall  ol' 
the  same  year  a  daughter  was  born,  the 
first  white  child  liorn  outside  of  the 
Port,  in  this  vicinity. 

Ill  the  spring  of  IS.-^T,  Martin  .Mc- 
Leod    arrived    with    I'ierrc  Hotliiieait,  a 
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lialt-hrecd  tjnidc*.  from  the  Selkirk  Scltlc- 
iiR'iit,  whii-li  llu-y  li.-id  left  on  snow 
shoes.  Overt.-ikeii  hy  a  l)li/;zar'l,  two  of 
their  eonipanions  perished.  The  sur- 
vivors, nourished  by  tlie  flesh  of  a  dog, 
alter  twenty-six  dri\s  of  traveling, 
arrived  at  a  trading  post  at  Lake  Trav- 
erse, whenee  they  made  llieir  way  to 
Fort  Snelling. 

Col.  John  II.  Stevens  in  his  interest- 
ing "Personal  Keeolleetions  of  Minne- 
sota and  its  People,"  rccentl}'  published, 
gives  the  private  journal  of  Mr.  MeLeod 
deseriptive  of  this  memorable  and  fear- 
fvd  Journey,  of  whicli  we  eopy  that  part 
relating  to  the  eatastro])he  whieli  de- 
jjrived  him  of  his  companions: 

Friday,  Match  17th,  18,37.  This  moriiiiif;  wlicii 
we  left  the  camp,  the  weather  was  ver_v  mild  and 
pleasant;  guide  discovered  tracks  ol  a  deer  and 
went  in  pursuit  of  it;  meantime  Mr.  H.,  Mr.  I', 
and  myself  directed  our  course  across  the  plain 
towards  a  point  of  wood  on  Rice  River;  suddenly 
about  11  o'clock  a  stoi  in  frcini  the  north  came  on 
that  no  pen  can  describe.  We  made  toward  the 
wood  as  fast  as  possible;  it  was  distant  about 
three  miles.  I  was  foremost,  the  dogs  following 
close  to  rae,  Mr.  H.  not  far  distant,  Mr.  P.  two 
miles  beyond.  In  a  few  moments  nothing  was 
jK-rceptible.  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  1  could 
keep  myself  from  snITocating;  however,  1  hastened 
on  and  in  a  short  time  caught  a  glini[ise  of  the 
wood  through  a  drifting  cloud  of  snow.  I  was 
not  then  more  than  three  hundred  yards  from  it, 
as  near  as  I  can  possibly  judge.  .\t  that  instant  I 
also  saw  Mr.  H.,  who  had  come  up  within  thirty 
j-ards  of  me  and  called  out  that  I  was  goini.;  tlie 
wrong  course,  exclaiming,  "keep  more  to  the 
right."  I  replied,  "  No,  no ;  follow  me  ipnck."  1 
])rceeived  him  to  stoop,  probably  to  arrange  the 
strings  of  his  snow  shoes.  In  an  instant  .'ifter- 
wards  an  immense  cloud  of  drifting  snow  hid  him 
from  my  view  and  1  saw  niM  no  moki:.  I  cannot 
describe  what  my  feelings  then  were;  wl].-il  rnusl 
they  have  been  in  a  few  seconds  afterwards  wlien 
1  found  myself  at  the  bottom  of  a  ravine  moie 
th.-it  twentj"  feet  deep,  from  which  I  had  to  use  the 
greatest  exertion  to  save  myself  from  being  sulfo- 
cated  by  the  snow  which  w;is  drifting  down  n|)on 
me.  I'pon  gaining  the  edge  of  the  ravine,  which 
I  effected  with  the  greatest  difficult}-,  having  my 
snow-shoes   still   on,  as  my  hands  vvere  too   cold 


to  untie  the  strings  of  them,  which  were  frozen,  I 
found  the  poor  faithful  dogs  with  their  traineau 
buried  in  a  snow-bank.  Having  dug  them  out,  my 
next  cflbrt  was  to  try  and  .gain  the  wood,  which  1 
knew  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  ravine  about 
twenty  yards  over,  yet  I  could  not  distinguish  a 
tree,  so  close  and  thick  was  the  snow  drifting. 
.\n  hour's  exertion  with  the  dogs  and  tr;iine;iu 
through  the  dee])  snow  in  the  ravine  brought  me 
into  the  edge  of  the  wood,  which  I  found  was  com- 
jio.scd  of  only  a  few  scattered  trees,  which  would 
afTord  but  a  miserable  shelter.  1  tried  to  make  a 
fire.  My  matches  were  all  wet;  my  hands  were 
too  cold  to  strike  a  spark  with  the  flint  and  steel; 
what  can  be  done?  "  I  must  not  perish," said  I  to 
myself  I  then  thought  of  my  companions.  .Mas, 
])Oor  fellows!  there  can  be  no  ho])e  for  you,  as  I 
have  all  the  blankets,  buflalo-robes,  provisions, 
i.'<:e.,  the  dogs  having  followed  me  in  the  storm. 
H.iving  dug  a  hole  in  the  snow-bank,  I  made  a 
sort  of  shelter  with  my  cloak  and  blanket  and  a 
large  buftalorobe.  I  was  then  completely  wet 
through,  for  a  shower  of  sleet  had  accompanied 
the  storm;  in  a  few  moments  it  began  to  freeze;  I 
was  then  so  cold  that  1  feared  much  that  I  should 
])crish  during  tlie  night.  The  night  came;  the 
storm  continued  unabated;  my  situation  was 
truly  miserable;  companions  and  guide  in  all  ])rob- 
ability  ])erished  ;  myself  in  great  danger  of  freezing 
also  ;  and  in  a  strange  country  some  hundred  miles 
from  any  settlement  or  trading-post.  I  canuot 
say  what  1  felt,  although  my  usual  feelings  would 
raise  to  my  relief  frecpiently,  Jind  I  would  say  to 
myself  "What  is  passed  cannot  be  helped  ;  better' 
luck  next  time;  take  it  coolly" — which  I  was  evi- 
dentl}'  doing  with  a  vengeance.  The  greater  part 
of  the  night  was  passed  listening  to  the  roaring  of 
the  storm,  and  the  dismal  howling  of  the  wolves, 
together  with  the  pleasant  occupation  of  rubbing 
my  feet  to  keep  them  from  freezing. 

Saturday,  ISlli.  .\ever  was  li.ght  more  wi-looUK' 
to  a  niort.'d.  .\t  d.iwn  1  crejjt  from  my  hole,  ;ind 
soon  after  heard  cries.  I'ired  two  shots;  soon 
after  guide  came  up;  he  had  escaped  by  making  a 
fire,  and  being  a  native,  and  a  h.alf-blood,  his 
knowledge  of  the  country  and  its  d;ingers  saved 
him.  Mr.  P.  was  found  with  both  his  legs  and  feet 
frozen.  .Ml  search  for  Mr.  H.  proved  ineffectual. 
Remained  all  day  near  the  scene  of  our  disaster  in 
the  JioiK'  lli;il  some  tr:icc  of  Mr.  II.  might  lie 
found. 

Sun(l:t\',  I'.Hh.  Started  i-arly  with  poor  I',  on 
the  (log  traineau,  h.'iving  left  all  our  luggage  be- 
hind; at  2  p.  m  found  dogs  unable  to  proceed 
with  I'.,  and  he  suffering  too  much  to  bear  the 
pain  occasioned  by  moving  about.     With  the  helj) 
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of  guide  made  a  liut  to  leave  Mr.  I',  in,  wlicie  he 
will  remain  tor  five  or  six  daj's  until  1  ean  send 
horses  for  him  from  Lake  Traverse,  sixty  miles 
from  this.  Left  with  P.  all  our  blankets  and 
robes,  except  a  blanket  each  (guide  and  niysell") ; 
also  plenty  of  wood  cut,  and  ice  near  his  lodge  to 
make  water  of.  Out  of  provisions;  obliged  to 
kill  one  of  our  dogs;  dog  meat  excellent  eating. 

Monday,  March  20.  Morning  storming,  ae- 
conipanied  with  snow;  unable  to  leave  camp  till 
2  p.  m.,  when  guide  and  myself  started ;  came  a 
long  distance  and  encamped  in  the  Bois  des  Sioux  ; 
feel  ver\'  we;ik  and  imwcU. 

March  21.  Left  the  Bois  des  Sioux  at  sunrise 
and  arrived  at  dark  at  the  trading-house  at  Lake 
Traverse,  having  traveled  forty-five  miles  to-day, 
with  a  severe  pain  in  my  side  and  knee. 

March  22.     .\t  trading-house;  feel  unwell. 

March  23.  Sent  the  guide  with  another  person 
and  two  horses  and  a  cart  for  Mr.  P.  and  my 
trunk,  &c.,  with  instructions  to  the  men  to  search 
for  the  body  of  Mr.  H.,  in  order  that  it  may  be 
decently  interred  at  the  trading-house. 

April  1 .  For  the  past  nine  days  have  remained 
at  the  trading- house,  where  I  am  well  treated  by 
Mr.  Brown,  the  gentleman  in  charge  for  the 
American  Fur  Company.  Saw  the  game  of 
lacrosse  played  very  frequently,  both  by  the 
squaws  and  Indians.  It  is  a  very  interesting 
game  when  well  contested,  and  the  fenmic  players 
are' most  astonishingly  expert. 

April  2.  This  morning  the  two  men  returned. 
Poor  P.  is  no  more.  They  found  him  in  his  hut, 
dead.  He  had  taken  off  the  greater  part  of  his 
clothes,  no  doubt  in  the  delirium  of  a  fever  caused 
by  the  excruciating  pain  of  his  frozen  feet.  In  the 
hut  was  found  nearly  all  the  wood  we  left  him, 
his  food,  and  a  kettle  of  water  partially  frozen. 
Everything  indicated  that  he  died^the  second  or 
third  day  after  our  departure  from  him.  No  trace 
of  the  body  of  Mr.  H.  was  found.  The  poor  fel- 
low has  long  ere  this  become  food  for  the  savage 
animals  that  jn'owl  around  these  boundk'ss  wilds. 
Thus  has  miserably  perished  a  young  and  amia- 
ble man  at  the  age  of  twenty,  in  full  vigor  of 
youth,  full  of  high  hopes  and  expectations. 

April  3.  This  day  poor  P.  was  consigned  to  his 
last  abode,  the  silent  and  solitary  tomb.  It  is  a 
source  of  consolation  to  me,  amid  m3'  troubles, 
that  I  have  been  enabled  to  perform  this  last  duty 
to  a  friend  with  all  due  respect.  Woidd  that  1 
could  say  the  same  of  Mr.  Hayes.  I  have,  how- 
ever, left  directions  with  all  the  Indians  near  this 
post  to  search  for  his  bones  and  inter  them.     They 


are  about  to  depart  on  their  spring  hunts,  and 
will  in  all  ])rol)ability  lind  his  remains.  I  CA.s' 
DO  NO  .MOKi;. 

Mr.  McLcod  remained  in  the  vicinity 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He 
was  a  prominent  member  of  tlie  Terri- 
torial Legislature,  during  several  ses- 
sions, and  v^^as  the  presiding  officer  of 
the  Territorial  Council,  and  liore  an  in- 
fluential part  in  sha])ing  the  destinies  of 
the  infant  State.  He  had  received  a 
liberal  education  in  Montreal,  and  was 
of  courtly  manners  and  gentlemanly 
bearing.  He  h.-id  arrived  in  the  Red 
River  settlement  in  l)cccml)er,  l.Si56, 
having  made  the  journey  from  Sault 
Ste.  Marie  to  La  Point,  450  miles,  in  an 
open  boat,  occupying  more  than  twenty- 
five  da\'s,  and  thence  on  Coot  a  distance 
of  645  miles.  "During  that  time,"  he 
writes,  "  we  lived  u])on  a  pint  of  boiled 
rice  each  per  day,  and  were  four  days 
without  food  of  any  kind  except  two 
ounces  of  meat  and  a  small  partridge 
divided  between  nine  persons."  He  re- 
sided on  a  farm  on  the  Minnesota  bot- 
tom, now  in  the  town  of  Bloomington, 
still  occupied  b_v  his  son,  until  his  death, 
November  20,  1860,  at  the  age  of  forty- 
seven. 

Bottineau,  though  ])ursuing  at  inter- 
vals his  profession  of  guide  over  the 
plains  as  far  as  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
remained  a  resident  of  MinneajioHs  until 
recently,  and  his  farm  on  the  east  side 
became  one  of  the  early  additions  to  the 
city.  When  Maj.  Isaac  L Stevens  organ- 
ized his  party  for  the  survey  of  a  route 
for  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway  in  1853, 
Bottineau  was  employed  as  guide,  and 
again  when  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway 
Company  was  organized,  he  conducted 
its  president,  Governor  Smith,  with  a 
party  of  the  directors,  over  the  route. 
He  is  now  living  at  Red  Lake  I'alls,  in 
the  northwestern  ])art  of  the  State. 
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I"kl-;\C1I   AXIi  AMICKIC.W  OCCri'ATlON. 


isy  Rri-rs  ./.  i:.\ld\vi.\. 


Tlic  Mississijjpi  River  marked  llie 
houiuhiry  line  between  the  sovereignties 
of  (heat  Britain  and  Spain  at  the  elose 
of  tlie  Revolutionary  War.  The  terri- 
tory eoniprising  the  eity  f>f  Minneapolis, 
lying  on  both  sides  oi'  the  river,  was 
partly  eovered  by  the  Iviiglish  Hag  and 
]jartly  by  the  Spanish.  That  ti])()n  the 
east  side  belonged  to  the  State  ol'  \'ir- 
ginia,  by  which  it  was  eeded  to  tiie 
I'nited  Sttites,  and  was  organized  in 
1787  into  the  Northwest  Territoi-y,  ami 
subse(|Uently  snceessively  into  Indiana, 
and  Wisconsin,  and  fnudlv  into  Minne- 
sota. 

'i'liat  n])on  the  west  side  ])asse(l  to 
llic  I'rench,  by  whom,  as  a  part  ol 
Louisiana,  it  was  transferretl  to  the 
United  States  by  the  ])urehase  of  that 
Territory  during  the  administration  of 
Jefferson. 

The  scjvereignties,  whether  Englisii, 
Spanish  or  h'rciich,  were  only  nominal. 
No  government  was  ever  established  in 
either,  and  no  subjects  inhabited  the 
region    to    be   go\erned.      Not    until  the 


military  occupation  In' the  United  States 
in  1819,  was  any  authority  established 
over  all  this  vast  region. 

U|Don  the  admission  of  Wisconsin  in- 
to the  Union  as  a  State  in  1848,  the  few 
peojile  inhabiting  Minnesota  elected 
Henry  H.Sibley  as  delegate  in  Congress, 
from  the  residue  of  the  Territory  of  Wis- 
consin. The  iirst  regular  civil  govern- 
ment was  established  in  184-8,  when  the 
Territory  of  Minnesota  was  organized, 
a  governor  and  judges  appointed,  and  a 
legislature  chosen. 

At  this  time  the  population  of  the 
Territory  was  only  4,680,  of  whom 
.'5,()G7  were  males.  In  the  census  Little 
Canada  and  St.  Anthony  are  put  to- 
gether with  a  population  of  352  males, 
and  a  total  of  o71. 

Nine  years  later  the  State  of  Minne- 
sota was  admitted  into  the  Union  and 
became  a  sovereign  State.  Its  ])oi)ula- 
tion  at  the  time  of  t.aking  the  next  cen- 
sus, 18G(),  had  incrc.ised  to  172,123, 
largely,  however,  made  by  the  immigra- 
tion of  18or)-7  and  8. 


SQUATTERS  AM)  MILITIA. 
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HAKLY   SETTLEMENT. 


[ly  ATZ-TS  ./.    IIAI.DWIX. 


No  legal  settlement  could  be    made 
until    the    lands     were    surveyed     and 


brought    into    market. 


Although    the 


Indian  title  to  the  lands  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Mississippi  River  was  extinguished 
by  the  confirmation  of  the  treaty  with 
the  Indians  in  1838,  the  lands  were  not 
surveyed  and  offered  for  sale  until  184-8. 

On  the  west  side  the  military  reserva- 
tion was  not  reduced  until  March,  1855, 
and  no  legal  titles  were  proved  up  until 
April  and  May  of  that  year. 

Previously  to  the  opportvmity  to 
make  lawful  settlements,  many  squatter 
claims  were  made  on  both  sides  of  the 
river.  The  first  of  these  seems  to  have 
been  made  in  1836  b\-  ^lajor  Plympton, 
the  Commandant  at  Fort  Snelling,  who 
staked  out  a  claim  adjacent  to  the  Falls 
on  the  cast  side,  and  built  a  log  house 
upon  it.  The  following  year  Sergeant 
Carjienter,  also  an  officer  at  Fort  Snel- 
ling, located  a  claim  adjacent  to  it. 
Five  years  later  Petit  John  made  a 
claim  south  of  the  Plympton  location, 
extending  along  the  river  indefinitely, 
but  including  the  site  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity. These  claims  passed  through 
several  ownci'ships  by  transfer,  until  the 
titles  were  secured,  after  the  lands  came 
into   market;    the   Plympton   claim    liy 


Franklin  Steele,  and  the  Carpenter  and 
Petit  John  claims  by  Pierre  Bottineau. 

The  year  1847  brought  a  large  acces- 
sion to  the  population,  which  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  numbered  not  far 
from  fifty,  half-breeds  and  squatters. 
The  first  to  arriVe  was  Charles  Wilson, 
who  was  the  first  American  settler.  He 
was  followed  in  June  In-  William  A. 
Cheever,  who  made  a  claim  south  of  the 
University,  where  he  subsequently  erect- 
ed a  farm  house,  and  built  an  observa- 
tory on  the  high  bank,  over  the  entrance 
of  which  he  placed  the  legend,  "Pav 
your  dime  and  climb."  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  Ard  Godfrey,  John  Rollins, 
Calvin  A.  Tuttle,  Luther  Patch  and  son 
Edward,  Sumner  W.  Farnham,  Caleb 
U.  Dorr,  Robert  W.  Cummings,  Charles 
W.  Stimpson,  Roswcll  P.  Russell,  John 
McDonald,  Samuel  Fernald,  Joseph  and 
William  R.  Marshall  and  Daniel  Stanch- 
field.  Soon  after  these  were  followed  by 
Mr.  Cruttenden,  John  G.  Lennon,  John 
H.  Stevens,  Airs.  Huse,  Richard  Rogers, 
Washington  Getchell,  S.  P.  Folsom,  John 
W.  North,  J.  P.  Wilson,  Bradley  B.  Mee- 
ker, John  H.  Murphy  and  Anson  North- 
rup,  whose  names  have  become  promi- 
nently identified  with  the  early  days  of 
the  citv.      Luther    Patch    was    accom- 
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paiiicd  liy  his  wile  ami  two  dau^lilers, 
the  first  resident  white  ladies.  The 
daughters  soon  married — one  becominir 
the  wife  of  R.  1'.  Knssell,  and  the  other 
of  Joseph  M.  Marshal!.  Calvin  .\.  Tnt- 
tle  also  brought  his  faniilv,  and  built  a 
house  in  the  ravine  west  of  the  I'niver- 
sity. 

Franklin  Steele  having  beeonie  pos- 
sessed,by  aequiesence  in  his  claim,  of  the 
riparian  rights  adjacent  to  the  Falls  on 
the  east  side  of  the  river,  sold  in  Juh-, 
184-'J,  nine-tenths  of  the  water  ])ower  to 
Hon.  Robert  Rantoul,  Caleb  Cushing 
and  their  associates  foi"  $12,000,  and 
measures  were  immediately  taken  for 
the  erection  of  a  siiw  mill,  to  take  charge 
of  which  Ard  Godfrey  was  ])rocured 
from  Maine,  arriving  in  the  fall. 

In  the  following  spring,  the  mill  was 
ready  for  operation,  with  two  single 
sash  saws,  to  which  two  more  were 
added  a  year  later.  Tire  dam  was  built 
of  logs  which  were  cut  from  the  adja- 
cent islands,  which  weiT  covered  with  a 
forest  of  sugar  maples. 

In  1S4S  the  ])opulation  had  increased 
to  about  threehundred,  and  Mr.  Chcever 
])latted  his  land,  and  laid  out  a  town  by 
the  name  of  St.  Anthony  City.  Messrs. 
Steele  and  Bottineau  emjjloycd  Williiim 
R.  Marshall,  who  afterwards  became 
Oovernor  of  the  State,  to  survey  their 
lands,  and  laid  out  the  town  of  St.  An- 
thony. The  lots  were  made  sixt\'-six 
feet  in  front,  and  one  hundred  sixt\'-five 
feet  deep,  each  containing  a  ([uartcr  acre 
of  land;  and  the  streets  were  laid  out 
eight}'  feet  wide,  exce])t  Main  street, 
which  was  made  one  hundred  feet. 

With  the  abilit\-  to  secure  land  titles 
and  lumber  for  building,  a  substanti.al 
growth  commenced.  The  Territorial 
Government  was  organized  in  184-9,  and 
Judge  Rradley  B.  Meeker  held  the  first 
Court  in  the  old  mill,  on  the  west  side, 
Franklin    Steele    being   foreman    ol'    the 


Grand  Jury  ;  John  Rolhus  was  elected  to 
the  Territorial  Council,  and  William  R. 
Marshall  and  William  Dugas  of  Little 
Canada,  to  the  House  of  Rci)resenta- 
tives.  A  post-othce  was  established 
with  .\rd  Ciodfrev  as  i)ost  master,  al- 
though he  had  to  send  to  St.  Paul  for 
the  mails  as  best  he  could,  there  being- 
no  mail  carrier,  imtil  the  following  year, 
when  a  daily  line  of  stages  was  jnit  on 
between  St.  Paxil  and  St.  Anthony. 

During  this  year  a  school  was  ojiened 
in  a  log  cabin,  which  was  reijlaced  dur- 
ing the  fall  bv  a  i)ttblic  school  house  in 
which  Rev.  P.  D.  Xeill,  a  Presbytei-ian 
minister,  who  had  settled  in  St.  Paul, 
])reached  every  alternate  Sunday  after- 
noon. A  library  association  was  in- 
cori)orated,  and  200  volumes  were 
]jlaced  on  its  slielves,  and  a  course  of 
lectmes  was  instituted.  .\niong  the 
lecturers  during  this  lirst  winter  were 
Hon.  Morton  S.  Wilkinson,  (km.  R.  \V. 
Johnson,  then  a  lieutenant  at  Fort  Snel- 
ling.  Rev.  E.  G.  Gear,  cha])lain  at  the 
Fort,  Rev.  E.  D.  Neill,  Elder  Channcey 
Hobart,  and  Putnam  P.  Bishop. 

The  Baptist  and  Methodist  elnn-ches 
were  organized  during  the  year,  the 
First  Pi'esbyterian  the  next  year,  which 
in  1851  was  merged  with  the  First  Con- 
gregational church  under  the  charge  of 
Rev.  Charles  Secombe,  and  the  Einsco])al 
chmch  was  established  in  1851. 

Steele  and  Russell's  addition  to  St. 
Anthony  and  Marshall's  addition  were 
surveyed  and  platted  during  the  year 
1850.  Orth's  addition  and  Bottineau's 
second  addition  were  ])latted  in  1855, 
and  Bottineau's  first  some  time  before, 
but  the  ])lat  bears  no  date. 

To  jirovide  for  the  entertainment  of 
the  rapidly  increasing  traveling  public, 
Anson  Northrup  built  the  St.  Charles 
Hotel,  on  Marshall  street  and  Sixth  ave- 
nue, in  1850,  with  accommodations  for 
seventy-five  guests. 


BUILDING  SUSPENSION  BRIDGE. 
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Tlie  permanent  population  was  in- 
creased l)y  the  arrival  of  Allan  Harmon, 
Edwin  Heddcrly,  Isaac  Atwatcr,  C.  \V. 
Ciiristmas,  Joseph  Dean,  I'eter  Poncin, 
Thomas  Chambers,  Edward  Murphy, 
(jeorge  W.  Chowen,  Simon  Stevens, 
Henry  Chambers,  William  \V.  Wales, 
John  Wensinger,  Warren  Uristol,  Jnel  I!. 
RasseLt  and  William  l-'inch. 

During  the  following  winter  the  State 
Universitv  was  located  at  St.  Anthonv, 
and  a  subscription  amounting  to$,'!,()(»0 
was  raised  among  the  citizens  for  tlie 
erection  of  a  building. 

Prior  to  l.S4'7,  the  only  means  of 
crossing  the  river  was  by  fording  on  the 
ledge  at  the  head  of  the  P'alls.  One  old 
sc(uaw  kept  a  canoe  for  ferrying  foot 
passengers,  crossing  opposite  to  lioom 
island.  In  this  year  Franklin  Steele 
established  a  ferry,  at  the  point  wliere 
the  suspension  bridge  was  afterwards 
located,  which  was  ojicrated  first  l)y  one 
William  Duljcy,  and  then  Ijy  Eilgar  I'ol- 
som,  and  finally  by  Capt.  John  Tapper. 
In  liSoi  the  Minneapolis  Bridge  Com- 
pany, with  Franklin  Steele,  H.  T.  Wehcs, 
and  others  as  corporators,  was  incor- 
porated, and  undertook  the  ])uilding  of 
the  first  structure  of  the  kiiul  across  the 
Mississippi  River.  It  was  built  under 
the  su])ervision  of  T.  J.  Griffith,  an  en- 
gineer from  tlie  East,  and  after  having 
been  once  nearly  destroyed  b}' a  tornado, 
was  finally  completed  and  thrown  open 
for  pul)lic  use  on  the  fourth  of  July, 
1855.  It  -was  supported  by  cables  of 
wires  resting  on  towers  erected  upon 
each  bank  of  the  river,  and  spanned  the 
rapid  current  in  a  single  graceful  arch. 

The  schedule  of  tolls  was  twenty-five 
cents  for  a  wagon,  and  five  cents  for  a 
foot  jiassengcr.  Ca])tain  Tai)])er  was 
toll  gatherer. 

The  citv  of  St.  Antlionv    was   incor- 

•      - 

])orated  during  this  year,  and  tlie   first 
city   council   ef)nvened    .\])iil    1.'!,    1858, 


with  H.  T.  Welles,  Mayor,  and  Benjamin 
N.  Spencer,  John  Orth,  Daniel  Stanch- 
field,  Edward  Lii)peneott,  Caleb  D.  Dorr 
and  Robert  W.  Cummings,  Aldermen. 

During  all  these  years  St.  Anthony 
had  been  growing  in  poijulation  ami 
business.  The  dam  had  been  raised  and 
re-I)uilt,  the  mills  enlarged,  stores  and 
various  manufactories  of  wood  and  iron 
established,  and  a  newspaper  started; 
so  that  when  the  sus])eiision  bridge 
opened  communication  with  the  west 
side,  St.  Anthony  had  become  a  tlniving 
village  with  considerable  trade. 

The  first  number  of  the  vSY.  Anthony 
Express,  issued  May  31, 1851, contained 
the  following  business  cards  : 

W.  H.  Welch,  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

Ira  B.  KiNGSLKV,  Justice  of  tlic  Peace. 

Wilson  &  ST.\NCHFri-:i),  Storage,  I'orw.-inliiii;-, 
anri  Commission. 

XoiMii  &  .\t\v.\ti:i;.  .VUorneys  ■•niil  Counsel- 
lors. 

Wii,i-i.\M  KiciiAHiisoN,  Xotaiv  I'ulilie  and  Laud 
As'cnt. 

J.  P.  Wjlson  &  Co.,  Dry  Goods,  etc. 

G.  B.  DuLTO.\,  House  Builder  and  Architect. 

Samuel  Thatcher,  Jj;.,  Land  Agent. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Murphy,  Physician. 

William  H.  HcunARD,  Attorney  and  Counsel- 
lor. 

Charles  J.  Henniss,  Attorney  aiul  Counsellor. 

E.  Tyler,  Draper  and  Tailor. 

J.  G.  Lennon,  Wholesale  and  Retail  Merchant. 

J.  H.  Stevens  &  Co.,  Wholesale  and  Retail 
Merchants. 

St.  Anthony  Mill  Co.,  Lumber. 

Stevicns  &  MuNSON,  Cabinet  Mal;ers  ;nid  NL-i- 
chinists.  / 

Alvln  Stone,  Painter. 

William  Worthinoton,  Plasterer,  etc. 

Hn.  n.  Fletcher. 

A.  N.  HoYT  &  H.  I-L  Given,  Masons. 

Geo.  F.  Brott,  Blacksmith  and  W.-iyon  Maker. 

William  Jacques,  Tailor. 

.\nson  Nortiirup,  St.  Charles  Hotel. 

v.  P,()TTINEAu,  Laud  by  the  acre  ••ind  \'ill:i,i;c 
Lots. 

Cyrus  C.  Jenks,  F.ills  Boardin.n  Mouse. 

T.  B.  Batcheldek,  Carria<re  ;ind  Sic;ii  I'.-iiut- 
in-. 

Russell  &  Rice,  Drv  Goods,  etc. 
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CiiAULiis  W.  Chuistmas,  Survcycir. 
I    \'.  Pkai-ku  &  S.  E.  Foster,  ljlacksiiiitliiii.t;- 
|.  lIic;n\vAKiu;\,  Barber. 

C(JN()V1-;k.  (Iktciikll  &  Lkk.man,  Carpenters 
and  Joiners. 

John  (Jktii,  Brewery. 

J.  MiKCii,  Bakerv. 

.Vlkxis  Cl.oiTlEK,  Bowling  Saloon. 

Cai.vin  \.  TlTTi,!-;,  Mill  GrinilinL;. 

Tlic  address  to  patrons  pletlgcs  the 
])a|)cr  to  advocate  tlie  Whig  party,  and 
the  interests  of  the  village.  E.  Tvler  is 
announced  as  pro])rietor  and  H.  Wood- 
bury ])nblisher.  Though  not  announced, 
it  was  no  secret  that  Isaac  Atwaterwas 
the  gifted  editorial  writer. 

The  old  (lovernient  mill  with  the 
small  house  on  the  knoll  behind  it,  had 
been  standing  since  1822,  the  onlv 
structures  on  the  west  side  of  the  river, 
on  the  site  of  Minneapolis,  except  the 
houses  of  the  missionaries.  Pond  and 
Stevens,  at  the  lakes.  In  l.S-ii),  Hon. 
Robert  Smith,  then  a  member  of  Con- 
gress from  the  Alton  district  of  Illinois, 
solicited  the  ijrivilege  from  the  War  I)e- 
])artment  first  to  occupy,  and  after- 
wards to  jiurchase,  the  old  mill  and 
house,  find  in  connection  with  the  pur- 
chase was  permitted  to  nuike  a  claini  to 
KiO  acres  of  land  adjacent  to  it,  which 
covered  the  riparian  rights  to  the  Falls 
upon  the  west  side  of  the  river.  Mr. 
Smith  often  visited  the  property,  but 
never  occupied  it.  He  placed  a  tenant  in 
possession,  and  subsecpienth'  divided  his 
claim  with  K.  P.  Kussel  and  George  E. 
Huy  and  others,  in  consideration  of 
making  improvements  which  resulted  in 
the  organization  of  the  Alinneajjolis 
Mill  Company  in  1856,  and  the  building 
of  the  dam  and  canal  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  water  power. 

The  same  year  (184-9)  Col.  John  H. 
Stevens  arrived  at  Fort  Snclling  with  a 
colony  of  ten  other  intending  settlers. 
.\  native  of  \'ermont,  he  had  entered  the 
militarv  service  of  the  Pnitcd  States  in 


the  war  with  Mexico,  as  (|uartcrmaster, 
and  now  sought  a  home  in  a  clime  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  his  nativity.  While  serv- 
ing as  post  master  of  the  post,  he 
obtained  a  permit  from  the  military 
authorities  to  settle  on  the  reservation, 
iind  made  his  claim  of  160  acres  next 
northwesterly  of  that  which  Smith  had 
.ilrciidy  staked  out.  It  extended  from 
Secc^nd  avenue  south  to  Bassett's  Creek, 
and  the  site  of  the  Nicollet  house  was 
nearly  central  in  the  claim. 

On  the  river  bank  near  the  ferry  land- 
ing, he  built  a  house,  which  he  occu])ied 
with  his  family,  the  following  sjiring, 
crossing  the  rivei"  by  the  ferry  to  the 
store  on  the  other  side  which  he  con- 
ducted in  company  with  I'ranklin  Steele. 
The  house  was  a  one-and-a-half  story 
fran;e,  clajiboarded  and  ])ainted  white, 
with  a  veranda  looking  out  towards  the 
river.  It  remained  for  morethan  twenty 
years,  until  its  site  was  retpiired  for  rail- 
road uses,  when  it  was  removed  to  the 
southerly  ])art  of  the  city,  where  it  still 
stands. 

Others  soon  followed  Colonel  Stevens 
and  made  claims,  and  built  "claim 
houses;"  but  they  were  much  amioyed, 
and  often  driven  off,  and  their  houses 
pulled  dt)wn  by  the  soldiers  who  were 
sent  from  the  F^ort,  and  whose  orders 
were  to  prevent  unauthorized  settle- 
ments to  be  made  on  the  reservation. 
Hut  these  orders  seem  not  to  have  been 
impartially  executed;  for  while  many 
settlers  were  driven  away,  others  were 
l)ermitted  to  remain.  Indeed,  the  public 
reeoids  show  that  at  least  in  one  case  a 
portion  of  a  valuable  claim  was  con- 
veyed to  an  officer  in  high  command  at 
the  Fort,  after  the  entry  had  been  made: 
and  the  claimant  having  been  one  of 
those  who  were  left  undisturbed,  gave 
occasion  lor  the  su]3]iosilion  that  the 
imnuniity  was  the  consifleration  for  the 
transfer. 
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W'liik-  these  claims  were  not  only  ini- 
aiitliorized.hul  also  uiilawlul,  they  were, 
when  the  military  authorities  did  not  in- 
terfere, maintained.  To  tjive  them  secur- 
ity and  settle  disputes  a  Settlers'  Protec- 
tive Association  was  organized,  whose 
decisions  had  the  force  of  law,  and  it 
was  understood  would  he  enforced  if 
not  ac(|uiesccd  in. 

Hurinji;  the  year  1S50  the  most  desir- 
al)le  tracts  of  land  near  the  river  had 
been  cl;iimcd  and  were  maintained  until, 
by  the  reduction  of  the  reservation  in 
ISof),  they  were  regularly  entered. 

It  will  he  interesting  to  trfice  the 
order  and  location  of  these  early  claims. 

Next  .'dter  Colonel  Stevens  came  J.  P. 
Miller  who  staked  out  a  claim  and  built 
a  house  on  the  tract  now  known  as  At- 
water's  third  addition. 

Anson  Xorthrup  took  u|)  ;i  fractional 
tract  which  l;iy  between  Stevens  and 
Smith. 

Dr.  Hezekiah  I'letciier  located  in  the 
vicinity  of  Klliott  P;irk,  and  soon  after 
sold  his  claim  to  John  L.  Tenny,  who 
sold  to  Dr.  j.  S.  IvUiott,  and  the  tnict 
was  laid  out  as  Elliott's  addition.  John 
Jaekins  made  his  settlement  adjoining 
Colonel  Stevens  on  the  south,  .-ind  built 
his  house  in  the  rear  of  the  piX'sent  Syn- 
dicate I')loek,  with  a  well  in  First  ave- 
nue. Warren  Bristol  took  ;i  claim  ne.\t 
west  of  Dr.  I'lcteher's,  and  built  a 
shanty  not  far  from  the  I'ranklin  Steele 
.square,  where  he  resided  for  two  years, 
when  he  sold  the  claim  and  rcmf>ved  to 
St.  Paid.  lie  was  afterwards  a  mendier 
successively  of  both  houses  of  the  Legis- 
lature, re]jrcsenting  ("Toodhue  county, 
and  wasa])])ointed  Judgeofthc  Su])reme 
Court  of  New  Mexico,  where  he  died  not 
long  since. 

Allen  Harmon  settled  upon  the  lr;icl 
crossed  b\  the  Territorial  road,  now 
Hennepin  avenue,  which  he  l;iid  out  ;is 
Harmon's  addition. 


The  settlements  mentioned  were  made 
in  lS,")()and  the  early  part  of  18.")1.  In 
October  of  the  latter  year  Dr.  .Mfrcd  E. 
Ames  made  a  claim  covering  the  site  of 
the  Court  House,  eight\-  acres  of  which 
he  entered  at  the  land  office;  the  other 
eighty  being  entered  with  his  tacit  con- 
sent by  D.  M.  Coolbaugh.  His  house 
was  built  at  the  corner  of  Piflli  street 
and  Ninth  avenue,  which  he  occu])ied 
until  ISoT.  when  he  removed  into  the 
large,  and  for  those  times,  magnificent 
dwelling  which  he  had  erected  oi)posite 
the  Court  House. 

Doctor  .\mes  was  the  first  practicing 
lihysician  on  the  west  side.  He  used  his 
hand  liberally  for  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
munity, ])rcsenting  the  town  with  two 
lots  for  a  Coiu't  House  site,  and  two  for 
the  Presbyterian  church. 

Bdward  Murphy  claimed  the  tract 
adjoining  that  of  j.  P.  Miller,  l)elow  and 
.along  the  river.  His  right  to  enter  this 
l;ind  being  contested  l)efore  the  land 
office,  a  compromise  was  made,  which 
left  but  eighty  acres  to  Min-jjliy,  which 
he  Laid  out  .as  .\Iur])hy's  addition.  In 
])l;itting  his  land  he  was  the  only  one  of 
the  origin.'d  settlers  who  had  the  fore- 
thought .and  liberality  to  provide  forthe 
public.  lie  dedicated  a  sc|uare  for  a 
public  p.iik,  anil  reserved  an  ani])le  tract 
on  the  river  tor  a  steamboat  landing. 

Next  came  Charles  Hoag  in  1.S52, 
who  located  the  vaciint  land  north  of 
jaekins  and  west  of  Stevens.  It  extend- 
ed nearly  to  Hassett's  Creek.  He  built 
a  tine  house  and  brick  Ijarn  on  I'ourth 
street,  and  opened  a  brick  yard  in  the 
vicinity  of  Fifth  street  and  Second  ave- 
nue north,  where  the  yellow  bi'ick  were 
made — the  material  which  gave  beaut\ 
to  many  of  the  stores  and  i)id)lic  build- 
ings of  the  jjcriod. 

.\bout  the  same  time  Joel  H.  Hassctt 
located  across  the  creek,  which  was 
called  after  his  name.     This  land  became 
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a  p.-irt  of  P>assott,  Cast'  and  Moore's 
addition.  Between  Hassett  and  Hoa^ 
lay  some  iVaetioniU  pieces  of  land  which 
were  taken  by  David  Bickford. 

Peter  Poncin  and  Col.  Emanual  Case 
settled  upon  the  tract  adjoining"  Jiuloe 
Bassett,  northerly,  and  contested  the 
right  to  enter  it  before  the  land  ofHce, 
1)nt  it  was  awarded  to  Colonel  Case 
who  joined  with  Bassett  in  la\'ing'  (mt 
the  additions  last  named. 

Northwesterly  of  Case,  Joseph  Men- 
ard took  a  claim.  Waterman  Stinson 
took  the. tract  north  of  Bassett's  Creek, 
which  was  laid  out  by  him  as  an  addi- 
tion l)earing  his  name. 

Ivdwin  Hedderly  and  Rev.  Alfred  C. 
Godfrey  claimed  the  vacant  land  lying 
along  the  river  north  of  the  locations  of 
Hanson  and  Le  Dnc.  Though  remain- 
ing vacant  so  long,  it  has  jnoved  to  be 
a  valuable  tract,  much  of  it  having  been 
apjiropriated  for  railroad  uses. 

Charles  W.  Christmas  located  a  mile 
north  of  the  creek,  upon  tlie  river  bank. 
His  land  was  long  known  as  North 
Minneapolis,  and  became  the  nucleus  of 
a  settlement  which  was  for  many  years 
(juite  distinct  from  Minneapolis. 

Capt.  Arthur  H.  Alills  of  the  V.  S. 
army  made  a  claim,  including  the  home- 
stead of  Hon.  Dorilus  Morrison,  which 
was  jumped  by  Joshua  Drajier.  A  com- 
promise \Yas  effected  by  which  each  took 
half  the  claim. 

Samuel  Franklin  entered  tlie  claim 
westerly  of  Bristols. 

Other  claimants  remote  from  the  river 
were  Joseph  H.  Canney,  John  Jackson, 
Asa  Fletcher,  Joseph  L.Johnson,  Robert 
and  John  T.  Blaisdell,  Dennis  Peters, 
Henry  Burlingame,  the  Gates  brothers, 
and  James  Byrnes. 

Martin  Layman  settled  u])on  the 
school  section  and  was  permitted  to 
enter   it    by   a    sjiecial    act  of  Congress, 


and  devoted  a  portion  of  his  l;ind  to  Ihe 
uses  of  a  cemetery,  which  is  still  in  use, 
although  surrounded  by  the  scpiaresand 
streets  of  the  city,  and  is  known  by  his 
name. 

Deacon  John  S.  Mann  took  a  claim 
east  of  Lake  Harriet,  which  after  pass- 
ing through  several  owners,  was  bought 
by  John  Potts  Hro\\n,  a  retired  cotton 
broker  from  New  York  city;  and  ])ass- 
ing  from  him,  became  the  nucleus  of  the 
Ivvudale  farm  of  1,400  acres,  accpiired 
by  Col.  \V.  S.  King,  where  he  built  ex- 
tensive barns,  and  had  for  several  years 
the  finest  herd  of  thoroughbred  cattle 
in  the  country-. 

r'ather  Gear,  the  chaplain  at  Fort 
Snelling,  made  a  claim  upon  the  east 
bank  of  Lake  Calhoun,  which  was 
jumped,  but  which  he  was  in  later  years 
allowed  to  enter  by  a  special  act  of 
Congress. 

The  survey  of  the  original  town  of 
Alinneapolis  was  made  by  William  K. 
Marshall  in  1S54-,  but  the  plat  was  not 
recorded  imtil  the  following  year,  after 
the  titles  had  been  secured.  It  com- 
prised the  land  lying  along  the  Mis- 
sissi])])i  River  from  Bassett's  Creek  to 
Tenth  avenue  south,  and  extended 
southerly  to  Seventh  street.  The  lots 
were  sixty-six  feet  front  by  one  himdred 
sixtv-five  feet  deep,  ten  to  a  block,  each 
block  containing  two  and  one-half  acres 
of  land,  except  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
I'alls,  where  some  blocks  contained 
twelve  and  fourteen  lots.  Washington 
and  Hennepin  avenues  were  laid  out  one 
hundred  feet  wide,  and  the  streets  eighty 
feet. 

The  ]iatentees  of  the  lands  in  the 
twelve  sections,  comjjrising  the  greater 
part  of  the  city  of  Minneapolis,  as  they 
appear  in  the  county  records,  arc  shown 
in  the  following  jilat  .and  cx])lan,-itory 
list: 
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REFERENCES  OF  THE   FORICColXC,   I'LAT  OF   PATENTEES. 


^.V*"""  Name  of  Patenthhs. 
No. 

1  W.  A,  Cheevcr 

2  H.  H.  Sibley 

3  Robt.  Ciininiiiigs  and  H. 

H.  AngeKs 

4-         Calvin  A.  Tiittle 

5  Pierre  Bottineau 

6  Charles  T.  Stinson 

7  William  R.  Marshall 

8  Oliver  .\mes 

9  , Hiram  Saunders 

10  Dominicus  M.  Hanson.... 

11  Gilbert  S.  Hanson 

12  Alfred  E.  .Vnus 

13  Isaac  .\t\vater 

14  D.  M.  Coolbangh 

15  Joel  B.  Bassett^ 

16  Charles  B.  Russell 

17  Alfred  C.  Codfrey 

18  Samuel  Franklin 

19  Samuel  Draper 

20  John  T.  Blaisdell 

21  Gordon  C.   Jackins 

22  Robert  Blaisdell,  Jr 

23  Nicholas  Idoiix 

2-1-         Ezra  Foster 

25  Judith  Sayre 

26  Homer  Slieplcy 

27  Ebenezer  WardwcU 

28  Moses  C.  Baker 

29  John  Jackins 

30  Rachel  Moore 

31  Anson  Northrup 

32  Emanuel  Case 

33  Andrew  J.  Foster 

34  Jackins  and  Brown 

35  Thomas  Stinson 

36  Waterman  Stinson 

37  Joseph  L.  Johnson 

38  Arthur  H.'Mills 

39  John  H.  Stevens 

40  Joseph  Le  Due 

41  William  G.  Murphv 

42  Edwin  Heddcrlv...' 

43  Adelbcrt  Hartwcll 

44  Daniel  Elliott 

45  Anson  Northruj) 

46  Charles  Hoag 

47  Edward  Murphy 

48  Charles  W.  Christmas.... 

49  Charles  Gilpatrick 

50  .\llan  Harmon 

51  Edwin  Stone 

52  0.  B.  Day 

53  Franklin  Steele 

54  Pierre  Bottineau 

55  Henry  H.  Sibley 

56  John  Rollins 

57  William   H.  Goodwin 

58  David  Bickfoi'd 

59  Hiram  Burlingame 

60  Alfred  C.  Murphy 

61  Richard  Jackson 

62  Martin  Layman 

6.'!  .Mvarau  .Mien 


Hate  of  Pate.nt. 

Description  ok  Lanm. 

April  2, 

1849. 

NE'4.  NEH,''             ■                                   S( 

■c.  25 

March  24. 

Ei/2  NW',4  cS:  WVi  XW  i, 

■     24 

Aprd  2, 

•• 

NV-.  SWti, 

'     13 

"          " 

" 

SE'/i  NE'i  SW14,  SW'  1  NE'  1  .S:  Lot  2, 

•     24 

March  24, 

'* 

W1/2  NEH, 

'     14 

Januarv  10, 

1851. 

W1/2  \Wt4,  Sec.  13,  &  E''-.  NE'  i. 

•     14 

.. 

'* 

NWli, 

■     14 

March  24, 

1854. 

NVsNEti, 

•     13 

October  24, 

" 

Lot  8,  Sec.  23,  Lot  1,  Sec.  22.  Lot  4, 

■     15 

April  23, 

1855. 

EV2  NEVi. 

•     28 

'* 

WV2  NE14, 

'     26 

Februarv  1(), 

" 

E1/2NW14, 

■     26 

October  1 , 

■' 

SE',4. 

'     26 

December  22. 

" 

WV2  NW%, 

•    26 

April  27, 

" 

Lots  3,  4  &  5, 

'    22 

Lot  11, 

'     23 

A])ril  23, 

" 

Lot  8, 

'     25 

•• 

•' 

Ni/4  NEV.i, 

•    34 

"       *' 

S'/2  NEi-i, 

'    34 

" 

" 

NWU, 

•    34 

August  7, 

•• 

SV2  SE>4, 

•    34 

April  28, 

" 

SWVi, 

'    34 

••      17, 

" 

S'/oNWVj, 

•     35 

"      26, 

" 

NV2SE14,    • 

•     35 

May  5. 

" 

.syoSEv'i, 

'    35 

April  25, 

" 

SWH, 

'    35 

Januarv  18, 

" 

StiNEi.i, 

•     36 

May  15, 

" 

Nl..;  SE'i, 

•    27 

SE':,  SE'/i,  Sec.  22,  NWi  ,  NEi  ,, 

•     27 

Se])tember  7, 

1855. 

SWI4  SW14,  Sec.  15,  Lots  C  and  7, 

•     22 

Lot  10, 

•    23 

March  10, 

1856. 

Lots  5  &  6  &  NW  ,  SW'4, 

■     15 

" 

NViNEV4, 

•    35 

"          " 

" 

NE'i  NEI4, 

'     27 

"          " 

■' 

NW14  SWVi,  Sec.  22,  NEV4  SE>4,  Lot  4,     ' 

•    21 

" 

SW%  SWU,  Sec.  22,  SE' ,.  SE' i,  Lot  5.       • 

•    21 

Januarv  1  7, 

•• 

SW14, 

'    27 

19, 

N'i.  SEiit, 

•    34 

Februarv  1  6, 

LotO,  Sec.  23,NEi,  SEl^, 

'    22 

" 

" 

Lot6&  7&NWV:i  SWI4. 

'     25 

"              " 

" 

Lot  4, 

'    25 

"              " 

" 

Lot  12,  Sec.  23,  Lot  3, 

'    24 

"              " 

" 

SW14  SWVi, 

'    23 

Januarv  19, 

" 

SWVi, 

'    26 

October  6, 

1S57. 

Lot  10, 

'    23 

April  IS, 

" 

Eli  SW14  &  Wl^  SEVi,, 

'    22 

28, 

■' 

LotS&StoSWii, 

'     25 

"      2, 

" 

SWi  j  NWVi.  Lots  7  .'v  8, 

■     15 

September  5, 

" 

StiNE'i, 

■    35 

18 

NWVi, 

■     27 

December  11, 

" 

SV2NEVi, 

•  ►" 

March  1, 

1858 

NWVi  NW14, 

•     1.) 

"       29, 

" 

Ey2  NEVi,  Lois  1 ,  2  &  3,  Sec.  2.'!,  Lol  1,     • 

■     24 

September  10 

Lot  3, 

'     1;> 

Novcndicr  4, 

Lot  2, 

'     lii 

Ausjust  3, 

18.59. 

EV2NEViNEi4.\WVi, 

■     24 

Se|)tcmlKr  8, 

XV-.  NWi/i, 

'    3;) 

SWV4  NEV4.  ct  Lot  2, 

'    22 

Scjitembcr  ;'., 

ISOl. 

W'..  NWVi  &  SE'r  XWVi, 

'     ,3(> 

,. 

" 

N>..  NEi,  &  Nl-ijXWVi, 

•     3(! 

October  19, 

1S71. 

SV2  SEV4, 

•     27 

March  31, 

1S59. 

SWVii, 

3() 

Ianu;irv  2, 

isr,.'!. 

SEVi, 

.■!6 
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In  1856  tlie  ])lats  of  Atwater's; 
Morrison,  Smith  and  ITrnu-ock's ;  and 
Murphv's  additions  were  tiled,  the  sur 
vevs  having^  been  made  by  H.  C.  Smith, 
and  Smith  and  Charlton. 

A  real  estate  "boom"  ensued  Luis 
were  ejijjerly  pnrcluised ;  houses,  shops 
and  stores  were  erected,  and  in  the  fall 
of  1855  more  than  one  luindred  biiild- 
ino^s  had  been  erected. 

None  of  the  jirojirietors  were  more 
liberal  in  the  distril)ution  oi"  their  lots 
tiian  Colonel  Stevens,  to  attract  settlers 
and  build  up  the  town.  A  _vear  or  two 
since,  the  writer  casually  meeting  the 
Colonel  in  front  of  the  City  Hall,  jioint- 
ing  to  a  fine  block  then  being  finished  on 
the  opposite  corner,  he  said,  "I  gave 
that  lot  to  Martin  Farrant  to  help  him 
along,  and  he  owns  it  yet."  Among 
other  benefactions  made  by  Colonel 
Stevens,  was  the  lf)t  where  the  city  mar- 
ket stands,  which  he  gave  to  Isaac  I. 
Lewis  to  build  a  store,  and  another  on 
First  street  he  gave  to  Henry  Chambers 
for  a  hotel.  He  ])resented  the  I'irst 
Baptist  eluuch  with  <'i  lot  at  the  corner 
of  Nicollet  and  Third  street,  upon  wliieh 
the  first  cdilice  of  that  society  was  built 
— a  vcrv  handsome  structui'e  of  yellow 
brick,  the  t.all  spire  of  which  was  blown 
down  in  a  tornado.  The  proceeds  of 
the  sale  of  this  lot  were  invested  in  a  lot 
at  the  corner  of  llennei)in  avenue  and 
I'ifth  street,  where  a  cliurcli  was  built, 
which  g.'ivc  way  to  the  Lumber  \l\ 
change.  This  lot  having  been  sold  for 
over  .$1  ()(),()()(),  the  society  built  their 
elegant  edifice  on  'I'enth  street  with  llic 
])rocecds,  adding  sometiiing  to  the  fund 
bv  ])ersonal  contributions.  Two  lots  on 
upper  W'asiiiuglon  .-ivcnuc  were  given  b}^ 
Colonel  Stevens  to  the  free  Will  P)a])tist 
church,  and  one  u])on  lower  \\';ishington 
avenue  In  the  Methodists. 

Indeed,  so  liber.-d  was  the  Colonel, 
and  so   enthusiastic  in  building   up   the 


town,  that  most  of  the  lots  between  tiie 
river  and  the  Nicollet  Hf)use  were  either 
given  away,  or  sold  for  a  trifling  consid- 
eration, and  in  some  instances  libend 
contributions  of  lumljcr  were  made  by 
him  to  stimulate  imjirovements.  Large 
interests  in  these  donated  lots  were 
owned  by  I'ranklin  Steele,  who  con- 
curri-d  in  their  dis])osition,  and  who  de- 
serves cqvial  credit  for  liberality  and 
])id)lic  spirit. 

The  first  buildings  were  erected  along 
"  Bridge  street,"  as  the  lower  i)art  of 
Hemie])in  anil  Nicollet  avenues  was 
Cc'dled ;  but  a  new  centre  soon  was 
est<'d)lished  at  the  intersection  of  Wash- 
ington avenue  and  Helen  street  (Second 
avenue),  where  Ivory  I-\  Wfiodman  built 
a  large  frame  building,  in  the  u]j])er  ])art 
of  which  was  a  ])ublic  hall,  and  which 
having  been  removed  still  stands  on  the 
corner  of  Si.xth  avenue  and  fourth 
street. 

( )n  the  o])])osite  corner  .Mr.  W'oodm.-iu 
erected  a  brick  block,  which  survives  to 
this  day  as  t!ie  St.  James  Hotel.  In  this 
Iniilding  the  enterprising  young  mer- 
chants, Kelly  Brothers  (Anthony  and  I'. 
IL),    had  their  retail  grocery  store. 

The  residents  of  "lower  town"  I'clt 
that  the  Ffdls  ougiit  to  be  the  centre  of 
the  town,  and  dis])nted  the  sn])remacv 
of  "  Bridge  street."  They  procured  the 
location  of  the  United  States  L.and 
office,  Washington  and  Seventh  avenues, 
the  I'ost  OHicc— Dr.  Ames  being  I'ost- 
masler — the  Buslmell  House — the  |)rin- 
ci]).-d  hotel,  a  story  and-a-hrdf  brick  still 
st.'inding  on  lower  I'ourth  street — and 
fin>-dl\-  by  the  tender  ot'  two  lots  lor  a 
site,  the  Court  House. 

.\l  last  the  adv.antagc  l;i\-  with 
"  Bridge  Street,"  when  Fustis  and  Nudd 
came  from  Boston,  and  with  the  aid  of 
a  bonus  raised  by  IL  T.  Wells,  llu'  cliani- 
])iou  of  F|)per  town,  and  othei's  inter- 
esli'd  with  him,  l)uill  the  Nicolk't  House. 
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riic  iiailixans  ol'  lower  town,  not  to 
he  outdone,  or^anizeil  a  company, 
among  the  stoekliolders  of  wliieli  were 
F.  K.  E.  Cornell,  Geo.  E.  Hiiy,  K.  P.  Rus- 
sell, Edward  Murphy,  Charles  Clark  and 
Dr.  Ames,  and  built  the  "Cataract 
House,"  whioli  is  still  standing,  at  the 
corner  ot"  Washington  and  Si.xth  ave- 
nues. 

.\n  act  of  the  Legislature  \\as  passed 
in  1S36,  ]5roviding  for  the  incorporatiini 
of  the  town  of  Minncajjolis.  Prior  to 
this  time,  the  new  town  on  the  west  side 
of  the  river  had  l)een  known  by  several 
names.  Colonel  Goodhue  of  the  St. 
Paul  Pioneer  had  facetiously  jiroposed 
the  name  of"  All  Saints,"  no  doubt  fore- 
seeiiig  that  it  would  in  time  ecli])sc,  if 
not  aljsorb  both  its  sainth-  neighbors. 
Others  had  proposed  "Lowell"  and 
"'Albion,"  and  some  had  called  it  ".\das- 
ville,"  after  a  daughter  of  Charles  Hoag. 
At  last,  by  common  consent  the  naiue 
Minneajjolis  was  agreefl  ujion. 

The  word  is  a  compound  from  the 
Sioux  and  Greek  tongues,  "Minne"  be- 
ing the  Sioux  name  for  water,  and 
"  polis  "   the  Greek  for  city. 

The  honor  of  suggesting  the  name 
has  been  attributed  to  Geo.  L>.  Bowman, 
who  was  proprietor  of  the  St.  Anthony 
Express,  and  i)ul)lished  an  editorial 
article  proposing  the  name;  but  it  has 
been  shown  that  the  article  was  written 
bv  Charles  Hoag,  who  had  been  a  school 
teacher,  and  was  not  unfamiliar  with 
letters. 

The  town  government  was  not  or- 
ganized until  1858,  when  the  first  city 
council  met  on  the  20th  of  July.  H.  T. 
Wells  was  President,  and  Isaac  I.  Lewis, 
Charles  Hoag,  William  D.  GarUmd,  and 
Ivdwin  Hedderly,  Councillors. 

This  organization  proving  unaccept- 
able, it  was  abandoned  in  1862,  and  a 
simple  township  organization  resumed, 
which     continued,     with      some     added 


])owers  conferred  by  act  of  1864,  until 
the  incorporation  of  the  city  of  Minne- 
apolis in  1S67. 

Five  years  afterwiirds  the  cities  of  St. 
Anthony  and  Minneajjolis  were  com- 
bined under  one  city  organization  by  the 
name  of  Minneapolis. 

With  the  assum])tion  of  a  local  gov- 
ernment the  chronicle  of  the  early  settle- 
ment will  properly  end. 

It  was  at  this  i)eriod  thai  the  jjrescnt 
writer  first  arrived  in  Minneapolis, 
which  has  ever  since  that  time  been  his 
home.  A  sketch  of  the  method  of  reach- 
ing this  region  at  that  time,  and  the 
general  appearance  of  the  town,  written 
some  years  ago,  is  here  added  : 

He  had  set  out  from  Central  New  York  on  the 
7th  of  May,  1857,  and  at  Milwaukee  taken  the 
rail  road  for  Prairie  du  Chien,  expecting  to  con- 
nect with  a  steamboat;  hut  the  spring  thaws  had 
raised  the  streams,  and  swept  away  so  much  of 
the  track  that  the  train  could  proceed  no  further 
than  the  town  of  Boscobel.  The  alternatives 
were  then  presented  of  retracing  the  road  to 
Chicago,  and  taking  the  next  southerly  line  to 
Kock  Island,  or  of  procin-ing  a  tc;nn  and  driving 
through  to  the  river.  On  in(|uiry  the  latter  course 
was  found  to  be  impracticable,  for  the  wagon 
roads  were  reported  washed  out  as  well  as  the  rail 
road  ;  so  that  after  a  little  deliberation  it  was  de- 
cided to  attempt  the  journey  by  boat,  and  with 
one  adventurous  fellow  traveler,  a  battcau  was 
obtained,  and  the  two  travelers  cnil)arked  on  the 
Wisconsin  River.  It  was  not  always  easy  to  fol- 
low the  channel  of  the  tortuous  river,  and  often 
the  boat  was  found  threading  a  slough,  or  shoot- 
ing between  islands. 

.•Vt  one  point  a  bridge  was  seen  in  the  distance 
spanning  the  river,  and  it  seemed  doubtful  whether 
there  w-as  room  to  admit  the  boat  between  the 
water  and  the  bridge,  but  by  laying  Hat  in  the 
bottom  a  safe  passage  was  made:  but  as  the  boat 
emerged,  a  man  drop])ed  from  the  bridge  into  the 
l)oat,  and  explained  that  he  was  looking  out  for  a 
chance  to  get  to  the  Mississippi. 

Arriving  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  a  steamboat  was 
found  bound  up  the  river,  and  we  embarked  for  St. 
Paul,  but  were  unable  to  get  state  rooms,  and 
contented  ourselves  with  blankets,  .md  the  cabin 
floor.  .Viriving  at  the  fool  of  Lake  Pepin,  the  ice 
was  yet  solid,  and  the  boat  was  forced  to  lie  up, 
.111(1  await  the  moving  of  the  ice. 
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Iiiil)aticnt  at  tlic  ilclay,  a  farm  team  was  iii- 
uajtcd  to  take  a  party  to  the  head  of  the  lake;  aiul 
at  Ued  Willi;  a  small  steamboat  was  found  Ijoiind 
for  St.  Paul,  on  wliieli  we  embarked,  and  arrived 
several  days  before  tlic  iee-bound  steamer. 

Arriving  at  St.  Paul  in  the  early  morninj;.  we 
walked  from  the  levee  tlu-ouy:h  the  slragglinjj 
street  to  the  Winslow  House,  which  was  near  the 
eorntr  of  Third  and  I'ort  streets.  This  was  one 
of  several  hotels  built  in  various  ]);uts  of  tlie  ter 
ritory  by  James  M.  Winslow,  which  Mnni  Ihiir 
pecnliar  structure  originated  that  style  of  archi- 
tecture known  in  that  day  as  the  "Winslow 
Style"   having   "a  cujiola  and  mortgage  on  toji." 

.\fter  breakfast,  at  which  were  noticed  John  H. 
Brisbin  and  other  celebrities  of  the  early  days,  wc 
took  passage  in  one  of  Allen  and  Chase's  four- 
horse  Concord  coaches,  with  a  full  load  of  passen- 
gers inside  and  out,  and  in  two  hours,  having 
meanwhile  refreshed  the  horses  with  a  drink  at 
Desnoyer's,  arrived  at  the  top  of  the  hill  leading 
down  to  the  Bridal-veil  Palls.  The  road  then 
passed  direct  from  Desnoyer's  by  the  Baker  place. 
At  the  top  of  the  liill  the  panoramaof  Minneai)olis 
was  first  spread  before  us,  and  a  lovelier  scene 
rarely  falls  upon  the  admiring  and  expectant  gaze 
of  an  immigrant.  Like  many  another  we  then 
said  to  onrself,  "this  is  the  favored  spot,  reali- 
zation of  many  dreams — lierc  wc  will  make  our 
home.  " 

The  stage  set  us  down  on  the  18tli  (hiy  of  May, 
18,'>7,  at  the  Bushnell  House,  at  that  time  the 
cr;ick  hotel  of  the  town.  The  only  other  hotel 
was  tlic  "Minnesota  House,"  a  frame  Iniildiiii; 
tlicii  st;iu(ling  on  Third  near  Oregon  street. 

Tlif  poinilatioii  of  .MinnuaiJolis  was 
then  amhitioush'  estimated  at  "2,000, 
and  rapidly  ojrowiiio,"  Tliere  were  l)_v 
aetiuil  count  at  the  Ijej^inning  of  this 
year  198  buildings  in  the  new  town,  and 
as  many  of  these  were  stores  and  shops, 
it  is  evident  in  the  light  of  sober  fact, 
llinl  tliere  was  shelter  for  less  than 
1,000.  l»iiring  the  year,  liowevcr,  248 
new  Itiiildings  were  added,  so  that  the 
latter  p;irt  of  the  estimate  was  correct, 
as  it  h;is  continued  l()  be  to  the  present 
time. 

Let  lis  look  at  some  ol  the  structnres 
oi  that  day.  As  one  crossed  the  bridge 
(the  old  suspension  loll  bridge)  upon 
the  lel't,  close  to  the  ri\er  li.-iuk,  was  the 


white  story  and  a  half  house  of  Colonel 
Stevens.  On  the  right  as  one  rose  the 
short  hill  from  the  bridge  was  a  one 
story  building  bristling  all  over  its  iVont 
with  signs  signifying  that  Snyder  ;ni(l 
AljicParlane  did  .1  banking  and  real 
estate  business.  Where  the  city  market 
stands  was  the  two  story  frame  store  of 
.\le.\ander  Moore  &  Co.,  and  on  the  cor- 
ner opposite  a  siniiL'ir  one  of  Thomas 
Chambers.  .\  lew  low  buildings  were 
fronting  Nicollet  street,  occupied  by  C. 
H.  I'ettit,  banker ;  Beede  and  Menden- 
hall,  surveyors  and  real  estate;  S.  Hid- 
den, store;  11.  T.  Wells  Jind  others; 
where  are  now  Centre  Block  and  the 
City  Hall  was  a  tpiagmirc,  neither  land 
nor  water. 

The  site  of  Temple  Court  was  occu- 
pied by  a  wdiite  one  story  dwelling  house 
of  \V.  J.  Parsons, an  ambitious  anfl  bril- 
liant attorney,  ami  above  it  on  Wash- 
ington avenue  was  the  brick  edifice  of 
the  Free-Will  Bajjtist  chiu'ch,  the  pas- 
torate of  which  had  recently  been  re- 
signed by  Kcv.  C.  (■.  .\mes,  who  was 
then  officiating  as  Register  of  Deeds. 
On  Washington  avenue  where  the  Ros- 
ser  Block  now  stands  was  a  one  story 
dwelling  house  of  R.  A.  Crowell,  soon 
after  bought  and  occu])ied  by  J.  K.  Sidle 
as  a  residence. 

.\t  the  corner  of  Helen  street  (Second 
avenue)  and  Washington  avenue,  was 
the  business  centre.  Here  stood  in 
grandeur  tlie  three  story  brick,  known 
as  Woodman's  Block.  The  corner  store 
was  occupied  by  Spear  &  Davison,  hard- 
ware. The  next  by  Iv.  I,.  lUfelt,  dry 
goods,  and  the  last  by  Kelly  Brothers, 
grocers.  Above  the  stores  were  ofiices, 
one  occupied  by  C.roh  c*t  Phinney,  bank- 
ers, and  another  by  Bell  6c  Wilson,  at- 
torneys and  land  agents.  The  junior 
l)artner  was  Hon.  Iv  M.Wilson,  recently 
deceased.  The  U]ii)cr  story  was  a  intblic 
hrdl,  in   which   the  spirited    ]iul)lic    meet- 
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inL;s  ot'  iIk-  jicriod  were  held,  and  Sah- 
haths,  the  Coiigre-Jiiitional  ehureh  wor- 
shii)])ed.  On  the  two  opposite  eorners 
were  frame  store  buildings  also  oeen- 
pied.  Lower  down  Washington  avenue 
was  a  frame  two  story  dwelling  house 
owned  liy  ].  H.  S])ear,  al'terwards,  with 
two  and-a-half  lots,  forfeited  to  Dr. 
Kirljy  Spenceron  a  mortgage  for  $2,r)0(» 
constituting  the  liecpiest  made  hy  Dr. 
Spencer  to  the  Minnea])olis  Athenaeum, 
a  ]jroperty  still  tributary  to  the  Public 
Library. 

No  other  structures  were  met  until 
the  corner  of  Washington  avenue  and 
Ames  street  (Eighth  avenue)  where 
was  ajiother  business  nucleus.  Here 
was  the  United  States  Land  Office,  M. 
L.  Olds,  register,  and  R.  P.  Russell,  re- 
ceiver; near  by,  the  Post  Office,  Dr.  A.  E. 
Ames,  postmaster,  and  \Vm.  B.  Cornell, 
attendant — the  law  office  of  Cornell  and 
Vander])urgh,  and  the  land  and  loan 
office  of  Carlos  Wilson  and  D.R.  Barber. 
Across  the  avenue  from  the  land  office 
was  the  frame  store  of  (Godfrey  Seheit- 
lin,  then  keej)ing  a  general  assortment 
of  clothing  and  furnishing  goods,  l)ut 
soon  to  become  famous  as  the  deposi- 
tory of  "sang"  as  the  ginseng  was  pop- 
ularly called,  which  lie  bought  from  the 
"  Big  Woods  "  region,  and  after  curing, 
exported  to  China.  Lower  down  the 
avenue  was  the  dwelling  house  of  (jco. 
E.  Huy,  and  upon  the  river  bank  near 
the  Tenth  avenue  bridge  the  magnificent 
house  of  W.  D.  Garland,  afterwards 
bought  by  Gov.  Washburn,  and  ])rescnt- 
ed  to  the  College  Hospital,  having  been 
removed  to  Sixth  street. 

Colonel  Cyrus  Aldrich  had  l)uilt  and 
occupied  a  fine  brick  house  on  iMith 
street,  now  the  residence  of  George  .\. 
Brackett.  On  cjne  side  of  him  was  the 
church  of  (rcthsemane,  I).  I?.  Knicker- 
bocker, rector,  and  on  the  other  the 
"Toothpick"  as  it  was  po])ularl\- calleil, 


being  the  I-'irst  Prcsby  leri;in  church. 
Rev.  ).  C.  Whitney,  jiastor.  Where  the 
Judd  house  stands  was  the  pre-emption 
house  of  D.  M.  Coolbaugh.  Dr.  Ames 
occupied  his  pre-em]ition  house  on  Fifth 
and  Rice  street  (Ninth  avenue),  but  was 
building  his  fine  new  residence  now 
stiinding  op])osite  the  Court  House. 
The  Court  House  was  building  and 
nearly  completed  and  the  Catar^ict 
House.  These  were  built  by  Charles 
Clark,  contractor,  who  received  for  the 
Court  House  the  bonds  of  Henne]jin 
county,  bearing  twelve  percent  interest, 
and  which  were  sold  in  New  York  at 
eighty-five  cents  on  the  df)llar. 

In  the  upper  i)art  of  the  town  was 
the,  then  considered,  magnificent  house  of 
Charles  Hoag,  a  number  of  neat  dwell- 
ings on  u]>per  Fourth  street  where  lived 
David  Morgan,  J.  Sci'imgeur  £ind  T.  H. 
Curtiss.  Dr.  Hezekiah  Fletcher  lived  on 
Third  street  and  Kansfis;  and  next  to 
him  W.  P.  Ankeny,  who  succeeded  Sam- 
uel Hidden  as  ])ostmaster,  and  compro- 
mised the  (juestion  of  location  by  erect- 
ing a  post  office  at  the  corner  of  Wash- 
ington avenue  and  Minnetonka  street, 
(First  avenue  south).  This  building- 
after  it  was  partly  completed  was  blown 
down,  and  the  banker  uho  iiad  loaned 
$200  on  the  lot  and  building  hastened 
to  collect  his  money,  thinking  that  the 
destruction  of  the  frame  building  left  his 
security  insufficient. 

H.  T.  Welles  liveil  in  a  small  frame 
tenement,  corner  of  Hcnuc]iin  avenue 
and  Ivighth  street,  away  out  of  town. 
Francis  Samson  lived  on  Nicollet  and 
Seventh,  where  Westminster  church 
stands.  Joel  B.  Bassctt  lived  on  First 
street  near  the  creek,  which  at  that  time 
was  a  dee])  and  l)road  chasm,  spanned 
bv  a  long  wooden  bridge,  which  has 
now  disa])])earcd. 

The  Minneapolis  Mill  Company  had 
buill  i'ts  d;im   in   1S."(),  and    the  "Cata- 
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racl  Mill  "  had  been  erected  by  liasliiian 
,  lS:  (lihsoii,  and  a  saw  mill  on  the  dam  In- 
Leonard  and   |()se])h  Day.     On   the  west 
side   ot    Cataraet    street     was    the    one 
story   ortiee   of   H.   i:.   Mann,    attorney, 
and  of   \V.   1 1.   Waslihnrn,    anient   of  the 
Minneai)olis  Mjll  Coin])any.     T his  eoni- 
])any    was   incorporated    hv    the    Terri- 
torial   Le.^islatnre,    I'elirnarv  27,    1S5G, 
R.   I'    Russell,  AI.  L.  Olds,  Oeo.  !•;.  Hny, 
Jacob    S.    Iilliott,    Robert     Smith,    and 
Dorihis  Morrison,  bein<>- the  corporators. 
Tlieea])ita]  stock  wasti.xedat  $lC)().()0O, 
the  land  owners  conveyin.L;  to  the  com- 
pany the  land,  others  liirnishin^  l()<;s  for 
the  dam,  and  others contribntint;  moncv. 
For  many  years  the  i)ro])erty  was  unre- 
munerative,  ]-eqnirin,<j  heavy  ontlavs  for 
improvements,  taxes,  etc., so  that  vSmitli 
was    impoveiished,    and   obli.scd    to   re- 
lincpiish  much  of  his  interest,  and  others 
allowed  their  stock  to  be  forfeited.     For 
the  last  few  years,  while  theca])ital  has 
been    donbled,    the    [)roperty    has    ])aid 
larjic   dividends.     It   has   lately   become 
the  ])roperty  of  the  vSyndicate  eomi)anv, 
largely  of  English  capitalists,  w  ho  own 
in   connection    with   it,    the    flonr    mills 
formerly    bnilt    by    the    I'illsbnrvs   and 
Washburns,  and  which  is  the  strongest 
mannfactnring  cor])or;iti()n  in  the  North- 
west. 

In  the  early  part  of  l!S57,  Congress 
passed  the  land  .grant  act  for  Minnesota, 
and  the  act  enabling  the  Territorv  to 
form  a  State  government;  and  a  consti- 
tutional convention  was  called  to  meet 
in  July,  and  it  became  evident  that  Min- 
nesota would  soon  be  .admitted  to  the 
sisterlujod  of  States.  Stimulated  by 
these  i)rosiiects,  and  the  si)eculative  feel- 
ing which  iirevailed  throughout  the 
country,  a  large  immigration  set  in,  and 
with  the  opening  of  navigation  in  the 
si)ring  of  1857,  every  steamboat  up  the 
river  was  crowded  with  immigrants  and 
s])eculators. 


St.  Paul  had  been  regarded  as  the 
head  of  navigation,  but  the  enterprising 
citizens  of  Minnea])olis  made  an  effort 
to  bring  the  boats  to  the  l-\dls.  I.  I'. 
Woodman  madcacontraet  with  a  Pitts- 
burg line  ot  steamers  to  ef)me  here  ;  and 
a  warehouse  was  built  on  each  side 
of  the  river.  The  success  of  this  effort 
a])pears  from  the  following  announce- 
ments in  the  J\'cj)ul)Iic.-iii  : 

STE.\MR0.\T1.\C,. 

I'liiMs  <ii-  St.  A.NTiio.w  .\.\i)  .MiNNi-..\i'iii.is. 

Arrived. 

M;i_v     2,         ll.nriiioiiia,        .Mlcii,  I'liltoii  City. 

Crcnion.-i,  MiirLiii,  Pitl.sl)iir,n-. 

Ki'scnc,  Irvin,  " 

-t.        Oil),  SpcMicer,  ;■ 

Sam  Voiiii'",      Keno,  Si.  Li)iii.s. 

■>.  "  "  St.  I',-iiil. 

(!, 

Dc[i;irteii. 

^'■■i.v      4,         Il;iiiii()iii:i,         .\llcil,  Fulton  Citv. 

■■ii'SciH'.  bviii,  St.  Liiiiis. 

■""'•        Oili,  Spt'iKXT,  Fiiltdii  City. 

Sam  Vminji,      Keno,  St.  l';iiil. 

C'ri-iiion;i,  Martin,      Fulton  Citv. 

7,        Sam  Young,      Keno,  Dulutli. 

.\nOVE  THI-   F.\LLS. 
Arrivcil. 
2,        H.M.KJcc,        KcTi-,  S.iul;K;i|)i(Is. 

North  Star,       Voini,!,'. 
M.M.Rice,       Kerr, 
7,        Xortli  Star,       Younj;, 

Ih'pHVlcil. 

.Vpril  L".),        Xortli  Star,  Vonu,-,       S.auk  K.apiils. 

■•      ao,         II.  M.  Kiec,  Kerr, 
M.ay      .-!, 

XcM  Ih  Star,  \onu.L;, 

11.  M.  Riee.         Kerr, 

On  the  10th  of  May  the  Rosalie  ar- 
rived from  I'ittsbm-g,  and  on  the  11  th 
the  Ilarmonia  arrived  from  Pittsburg, 
and  de]>arte(l  on  the  12th  for  Ftdton 
City.  June  4-th  the  arrival  of  the  Rosa- 
lie, l)emnarl<,  Harmonia  and  Cremona 
are  chronicled,  while  the  Rice  and  Star 
m;ide  their  rejiular  trijjs  to  Sauk  Rapids, 
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■'111(1  tlio  lintcrprisc  is  .•iniioiinceil  as 
about  ready  to  be  jiut  into  llie  same 
trade.  Up  to  the  18th  of  June  lliere  had 
been  twenty-seven  ariivals  ol"  steani- 
l)oats  from  below,  briujjiu^  8,(H)()  tons 
of  freight;  and  yet,  says  tlie  Rcjnthliaui, 
"  Some  of  the  1)usiness  men  on  both  sides 
of  the  river  have  not  yet  got  over  the 
idea  that  it  is  best  to  have  their  freight 
landed  at  St.  Paul." 

A  view  of  St.  .Anthony  and  Minne- 
apolis taken  about  this  time  represents 
a  steamboat  lying  at  Cheever's  landing, 
and  another  going  down  the  river  under 
full  steam,  ojjposite  the  I'niversitv. 


i)iisy  claiiu  iiiid  claLU-r  (iT  inacliiiKTN" — iK-w  Imild- 
iii.us  .uoiiig  up  on  cvcrv  liaiid — cvci  vliody  jioiiij;  at 
(liiick  step.  Such  is  lite  just  now  in  St.  Anthony 
and  MiniK'a])olis. 

l»uring  the  year  1857  the  Minne- 
apolis Hridge  Coni])ariy  constructed  a 
fine  truss  bridge  across  the  Mississi])pi 
River.  Its  eastern  abutment  was  upon 
the  high  bank  at  the  foot  oi'  the  Univer- 
sity hill,  and  its  western  terininus 
Twentieth  avenue  south,  .\fter  a  few 
years  the  piers  were  undermined  by  higs 
carried  over  the  Falls  in  a  spring  flood, 
and  the  whole  structure  fell  into  ruins, 
and  floated  off  down  the  river. 


Tiic  spirit  infused  into  the  ambitions 
young  town  by  this  unwonted  activity, 
is  reflected  in  a  ])aragraph  in  the  Rcpuh- 
licuti  of  May  7th  : 

Brsi.NESs. — Xi'vcr  bi'forc  did  the  streets  ol  our 
(hi;d  city  e.Nlii1)it  such  activity,  and  lile  ol'l)usincss. 
Steamers  scrcaniinj^  rU  both  ends  of  the  town — 
nninl)erlesS  teams  and  carriages  —  throngs  of 
strangers— sprinjT  goods  everywhere  arriving  and 
unpacking — laches  all  oiii  lo  liavc  the  first  ])icl;— 


The  next  year  a  bridge  w.-is  biiili 
across  the  river  from  Christmas  avenue 
to  Broadway,  but  this  also  w.ns  carried 
away,  its  wooden  piers  resting  ui)on  a 
sandv  bottom,  which  was  washed  out 
by  the  scouring  Hood. 

The  following  list  com|)rises  the 
names  of  many  of  the  settlers  in  Minne- 
apolis jirior  to  1S6(),  with  the  dates  of 
their  settlement  so  far  as  attainable: 
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Atwiiti-r,  Isaac,  Dsf)!). 
Allen,  Alvaiin.  tSol. 
Anns.  Ui'V.  C.  O..  1S51. 
Angell,  Ilonrv,  1851. 
Ames,  Dr.  A.  E.,  ISi^l. 
Ames,  Dr.  A.  A.,  ISol. 
Ames,  Hzra,  1851. 
Austin,  lilijali,  1852. 
Atwood,  n.  S.,  1851. 
Anderson,  C.  L.,  1852. 
.Anderson,  John  M..  1S54-. 
Atty,  Jolin  H.,  1854. 
Allison,  R..  1855. 
Anderson,  D.  M.,  1855. 
Aldrieh.  Cyrus,  185G. 
Austin,  .\.  C,  1857. 
Ames,  H.  B.,  1857. 
Ankeny,  William  P.,  1857. 
.'Vrmstronjj,  Solon,  1857. 
Abrahams,  J.  P.,  1858. 
Andrews,  Thomas  I".,  1.S5'.). 

Brown,  1838. 
Bottineau,  Pierre,  1845. 
Bottineau,  Severre,  1845. 
Bottineau.  Charles,  1845. 
Bean,  Renlx-n.  1840. 
Bostwick,  Lardncr,  18411. 
Brown,  Charles  A.,  1849. 
Burroughs,  Ira,  1840. 
Beauteau,  .\'.,  1849. 
Bean,  John,  1849. 
Bean,  Amos,  1849. 
Bassett,  Joel  B.,  1850. 
Bean,  Simon,  1850. 
Bristol,  Warren,  1850. 
Brown,  Baldwin,  1850. 
Brown,  Rev.  W.  P.,  1S50. 
Brott,  Ceo.  F.,  1,851. 
Brown,  Isaae,  1851. 
Barber,  E.  N.,  1851. 
Bassett,  Philip,  1852. 
Bickl'ord,  David,  1852. 
Hrennan,  1851 . 
Blaisdell,  Robert,  1851. 
Blaisdell,  John  T.,  1851. 
Blaisdell,  William,  1851. 
Blaisdell,  Robert,  Jr.,  1851. 
Breselte,  Ivdmund,  1851. 
Brown,  L.  M.,  1851. 
Byrnes,  William,  1851, 
Byrnes,  J.nnes,  1851. 
Burlingli;\m,  Ilir.'un,  1.S52. 
Brown,  Charles,  1852. 
Baldwin,  Mark,  1851. 
Berry.  John,  1851. 
Branier,  Williani,  1851. 


Berry,  Mark  T.,  1851. 
Brown,  Benjamin.  1851. 
Bowman,  (ieo.  D.,  1.S52. 
Baldwin.  Daniel,  1853. 
Baldwin,  Geo.  P,,  1.853. 
Baldwin,  P.  i;.,  18.->3. 
Ball,  R.,  1854. 
Baeon,  A.,  1854. 
Brown,  Levi,  1854. 
Bradley,  James  F.,  1854. 
Bertram,  (leo.  M.,  1.854. 
Babbitt,  W.  D..  1.S54. 
Baker,  M.  C,  1854. 
Birge,  Henry  M.,  1854. 
Bigelow,  Silas,  1854. 
Berknian,  C.  C,  185  1-. 
Brooks,  Rev.  D.avld,  1.S5."). 
Browley,  W.  F.,  1855. 
Barnes,  Rev.  Setli,  1855. 
Bnshnell,  C,  1855. 
Bibbins,  T.  L.,  1855. 
Brockway,  1855. 
Bourgeois,  John,  1855. 
Bates,  K.  N.,  1856. 
Barber,  Daniel  R.,  1856. 
Bradford,  .Adolphus,  1.85(>. 
Bryant,  Robert  R.,  1850. 
Bassett,  Daniel,  1856. 
Barnes,  Thomas  G.,  1856. 
Barrows,  I".  C,  1855. 
Barrows,  W.  M.,  1856. 
Becbe,  Fr.-inklin,  1.856, 
Bansm.-in,  Dr.  A.  I,.,  1856. 
Bofferding,  John,  1856. 
Boft'erding,  Nicholas,  1856. 
Baker,  R.  P.,  1856. 
Beede,  Cyrus  II.,  1856. 
Baldwin,  Rulus  J.,  1.857. 
Bishop,  Jes.se,  1857. 
Becman,  H.  D.,  1.S57. 
Brackctt,  (George  A.,  1857. 
Barton,  AraP.,l.S57. 
Barnard,  Thomas  (!.,  1857. 
Buekendorf,  Williani,  1857. 
Bugbee,  Geo.  C,  1.S57. 
Butler,  H.  C,  1857. 
Bell,  A.  Jackson,  1858. 
Brown,  John  Potts,  1859. 
Brown.  Robert,  1850. 

Carpenter,  Sergeant.  1.837. 
Cheevcr,  William  A.,  1847. 
Cummings,  Robert  W.,  1841 
Conner,  Elias  II.,  1848. 
Clouticr,  Bernard,  1848. 
Chatel,  Victor,  1810. 
Crapean,  F.  X.,  1.840. 


Christiu.-is.  Cli.-irles  W.,  1850. 
Cobb,  Stephen,  1850. 
Chambers,  Thomas,  1850. 
Chambers,  Henry,  1.850. 
Choweu,  Geo.  W.,  1,S.50. 
Chamberlain,  Rev.  J.  S.,  1852 
Case,  Emanuel,  1857. 
Case,  Sweet  W.,  1.851. 
Cole,  Henry,  1857. 
Coolbaugh,  Daniel  M.,  1853. 
Crait,  /\mosa,  1852. 
Crowcll,  S.  S.,  1.S51. 
Church,  Colvin,  1.857. 
Camp,  George  A.,  1.850. 
Canney,  Joseph  H.,  1852. 
Case,  Ck'orge  E.,  1.S51. 
Case,  James  G.,  1.851. 
Carvin,  G.,  1851. 
Cummings,  L.,  1.S51. 
Clark,  S.  S.,  1854. 
Chai.man,  C,  B.,  1.8,54. 
C.-ilitr,  John,  1854. 
Cahill,  W.  P.,  1854. 
Cornell,  Fr.-incis  R.  E.,  1.S.54. 
Cornell,  William  B.,  1854. 
Chase,  Charles  L.,  1854. 
Crain,  E.  P.,  1855. 
Curtis,  W.  P.,  1.855. 
Chute,  Richard,  1855. 
Chute,  Dr.  S.,  1855. 
Chute,  Ch.'irles,  1.855. 
Cross,  G.  P.,  1855. 
Curtis,  Grrin,  1855. 
Clark,  Charles,  1.856. 
Cnshman,  C.  M..  1856. 
Cushnian,  J.,  1856, 
Cl.-irk,  Joseph,  185*6. 
Cl.-irk,  Ch.-irles  C,  1856. 
Chalmers,  Frederick,  1856. 
Charlton,  David,  1856. 
Chase,  Josiah  H.,  1.856. 
Chase,  L.  P.,  1856. 
Crot^'nt,  W.  A.,  1857. 
Clark    Edwin,  1857. 
Cook,  I'rauklin,  1857. 
Cook,  Eevi,  1857. 
Chafiee,  Rev.  J.  I".,  1857. 
Chamberlain.  W.  II.,  1.857. 
Clough,  Gilbert,  1857. 
Clough,  D.  M.,  1857. 
Cook,  Rnfus,  1857. 
Cyphers,  J.,  185.8. 
Carpenter,  II.  M.,  1854. 
Clark,  Ames,  1850. 
Chase,  Jonathan,  1850. 
Conies,  Hemy  W'.,  1856. 
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Dcsjarlais,  Louis,  184."). 
Uorr,  Calclj  D.,  1S4-7. 
Dyer,  Ambrose,  IS-tD. 
Day,  William  P..  1S+'.). 
Dorr,  Albert,  1S49. 
Dean,  Joseph,  1850. 
Dean,  A.  J.,  1850. 
Dujius,  William,  1847. 
Day.  Leonard,  1851. 
Day,  J.  W.,  1851. 
Day,  Joseph,  1851. 
Day,  L.,  1.S51. 
Day,  Dan  S.,  1851. 
Diekic,  William.  1851. 
Draper,  Simeon,  1852. 
Dorman,  Ezra,  1852. 
Draper,  Joshua,  1852. 
Diitton,  G.  B.,  1851. 
Davis,  George,  1851. 
Durnam,  John  M.,  1852. 
Dodge,  Abraham  R.,  1S5.H. 
Dutton.  G.  B.,  1854. 
Davie,  E.  H.,  1854.    ' 
De  Kay,  Isaac  W.,  1854. 
Doty,  J.,  1855. 
Day,  George  E.  H.,  1855. 
Daniels,  Charles  N.,  1857. 
Demmon,  J.  S.  1S5G. 
Demmon,  Dan  S  ,  185(5. 
Davison,  C.  D.,  1856. 
Dnnnington,  R.  P.,  1856. 
Dow,  J.  W.,  1858. 
Day,  \V.  P.,  1858. 
Dibb,  W.  D.,  ISoH. 
Elliott,  Jacob  S.,  1854, 
Elliott,  Wyman,  1854. 
Elliott,  Dr.  J.  P.,  1854. 
Elvvell,  Tallmage,  1852. 
Edwards,  Isaac  B.,  1854. 
Elliott,  Daniel,  1854. 
Eastman.  W.  W.,  18.54. 
Elfelt,  L.  C.,1855. 
Endc,  August,  1856. 
Eustis,  J.  M.,  1857. 
Findlay,  1845. 
Farnham.  Sumner  W..  1847. 
Ferrald,  Samuel,  1847. 
Folsom,  Edgar,  1848. 
Farnham,  Silas  M.,  1848. 
Foster,  A.  D.,  1848. 
Farnham,  Rnfus,  Sr..  1849. 
Farnham,  Knfus,  Jr..  184'J. 
Foster,  Andrew  J.,  1849. 
I'oster,  Stc])hcn  E.,  1850. 
Finch,  William.  18,")(). 
Fowler,  Henrv,  1851. 


F'letchcr,  Dr.  Ilczckiah.  1851. 
Fullard,  Stephen,  1851. 
Farrington,  Charles,  18.52. 
Fletcher,  Asa,  1852. 
Fletcher.  Timothy.  1852. 
Fralcer,  Philip,  1851. 
Fell,  E.,  1851. 
I-"owler,  Henry,  1851. 
Fish,  Charles,  1851. 
Foster,  Ezra,  1851. 
Findle3-.  James  H. 
Fewer,  Richard,  1854. 
Foote,  0.,  1854. 
Fnllerton,  J.  E.,  1855. 
Ferrant,  J.,  1855. 
French,  John,  1855. 
Forrest,  W.  E.,  1850. 
I'errant,  Martin,  1856. 
Fish,  Woodbury,  1855. 
Folsom,  S.  H.,  1858. 

GodlVej-,  Asa,  1847. 
Getchell,  Washington,  1848. 
Gear,  Rev.  Dr.  E.  G.,  1839. 
Getchell,  Moses  W.,  1849. 
Gilpatrick,  Isaac,  1849. 
Getchell,  William.  W.,  1849. 
Gibson,  Reuben  B.,  1850. 
Garvey,  Chris.  C,  1850. 
Gilpatrick,  Charles,  1850. 
Graham,  David.  1851. 
Green,  John,  1851. 
Goodwin,  William,  1852. 
Goodnow.  William.  1850. 
Godfrey,  Abner  C,  1852. 
Greeley,  Christopher,  1857. 
(iairns.  John  C,  1857. 
(iould,  Leonard,  1*851. 
(Sould,  Chessman,  1851. 
Given,  11.  H.,  1851. 
Garland,  William  1).,  1853. 
Gillam,  James,  1855. 
Gardner,  C,  1854. 
Griffith,  T.  M.,  18.54. 
Gilbert.  J.  B..  1854. 
Gifford.  Eli  B.,  1855. 
CTOodwin,  M.  M.,  1855. 
Good.  J.,  1855. 
Gilfillan.  John  B.,  1855. 
Gale,  Harlow  A.,  1856. 
(5ray,  Thomas  K.,  1856. 
Gale.  Rev.  .\niory,  1857. 
Gale,  Samuel  C  1857. 
Graves,  R.  C,  1857. 
Garcelon,  William,  18.57. 
Gibson.  Paris,  18,57. 
G.-irdinif,  Tliomas,  1.857. 


Gluck,  J.  G.,  1857. 
Grcthcn,  Anton,  18.57. 
Goodyear,  C.  B.,  1858. 
Gossard,  Rev.  T.  M.,  185S. 
Greeley,  M.  K,.  1858. 

Hartwell,  A.  K.,  1851. 
Hubbard,  William  II,,  1851, 
Hoyt,  A,  X.,  1851. 
Hildrith,  B.  F..  1851. 
Hemiu]).  X.  11.,  1852. 
Hollister,  Shelton.  1853. 
Hall,  H.  P.,  1853. 
Harris,  Charles  X..  1849. 
Hendry,  N..  1854. 
Hohler,  N.,  18.54. 
Holmes,  James,  1851. 
Holland,  Josejjh,  18.54. 
Hanson,  D.  M.,  1851. 
Hidden,  Samuel,  1854. 
Howe,  Eben,  1854. 
Hotchkiss,  W.  A.,  1854. 
Harrison,  Josiah  1'.,  1855. 
Hancock,  H.  B.,  1855. 
Harrington,  Lewis,  1855. 
Hunt,  James  B.,  1855. 
Howes,  G.,  1855. 
Howes,  G.  H.,  1855. 
Huse,  Sherman,  1848. 
Huot,  Francis.  1849. 
Harmon,  Allen,  1850. 
Harmon,  C.  I-".,  1850. 
Harmon,  Elijah  H.,  18,50, 
Harmon,  William,  1850. 
Harmon,  Milan,  1850. 
Harmon,  Chandler,  1850. 
Hanscomb,  I>,ra,  1.850. 
How,  Eben.  1850. 
Hinkstnn,  John,  185(1. 
Hall,  E.  1...  1851. 
Holland,  John,  1851. 
Hoag,  Charles,  18.52. 
Hedderley,  Edwin,  18.53. 
Hutehins,  Chandler,  1,S5I. 
Heap,  Henry,  1851. 
Huy,  Geo.  E.,  1851. 
Hanson,  E.  A.,  1852. 
Hanson.  William,  1851. 
Hanson,  Gilbert,  18.51. 
Hanson.  Thomas  W.,  1851. 
Hemplc,  E.  L.,  1855. 
Hayes,  Moses,  1855. 
Henry,  L.  W.,  1850. 
Hortou,  John.  1856. 
Heath,  William  S.,  1856. 
Heaton,  John  H.,  1856. 
H;iniiUon,  G.  IL,  1856, 
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Harris,  L.  I'.,  1S57. 
Hcolitinan.  Henry,  1H57. 
Heaton,  David,  1S57. 
Herrick,  Nathan,  1857. 
HcflVIfinKcr,  C.  U.,  1.S57. 
Hoy.  Michael,  1S57. 
Hyik-,  ICl  Mel,  1857. 
Hill,  Henry,  1855. 
Hatch,  Dr.  1'.  L.,  1858. 
Howlett,  James  I'.,  1S5S. 
HaniHn,  H.  O.,  1858. 
Hamcr,  Collins,  1859. 
Harrison,  Thomas  A.,  1859. 
Harrison,  William,  1859. 
Harrison,  lhij;li  (',.,  1859. 

InUs,  li.  I".,  1857. 

jacUins,  John,  1849. 
Jewctt,  James  M.,   1851. 
Johnson,  Joseph  S.,  1852. 
JacUins,  Cordon,  1850. 
Jaekins,  William,  1850. 
Jones,  Rev.,  1851. 
Johnson,  Dr.  A.  H.,  185"!. 
Jordon,  C,  1854.. 
Jordon,  Krastns,  1854. 
Jones,  Edwin  S.,  1854. 
Johnson,  C,  1855. 
Johnson,  I..  (",.,  1,S55. 
Johnson,  D.  S.  B.,  1855. 
Jones,  D.  T.,  1856. 
Jones,  S.  H.,  1856. 
JeweU,  S.  A.,  1858. 
Jones,  \V.  i;  ,  1859. 

I<inj;slcy,  Dr.  Ira,  1849. 

Kiniisley,  Charles,  1849. 

Keith,  Henry  C,  1852. 

Keon,  \V.  H. 

Ko|)]i,  Casjjer. 

Kin^i,  Charles,  185.'i. 

Kin-,  A.,  1858. 

Kennedy,  J.  J.,  18.54. 

Keith,  M.  W.,  1854. 

Keitli,  CieorKe  H.,  l.'<55. 

Kinf^slmry,  J.,  1855. 

Kohle,  S..  1.855. 

Kclley,  J.  H.,  1855. 

KnicUerljockcr,  Rt.  Kc\ .  D.   I!., 

Kicfer,  L.  M . ,  1 850.  [  1 850. 

Kimball,  William  M.,  1.S57. 

Kelly.  I'll.,  1S57. 

Kelly,  Anthony,  1857. 

Kins,  William  S.,  1S59. 

La  Gnie,  18;{8. 

Lanndry,  Charles,  18.'!.s, 

I, .-MIC,  Silas,  1849. 


Lane,  Isaac,  1849. 
Lewis,  Rli  F.,  1849. 
T-cwis,  Isaac  L,  1849. 
Lc  Dnc.  Joseph,  1850. 
Loomis,  ("i.  (■>.,  1.S50. 
L.-lrned.  William  L.,  185(J. 
Lcdow,  Rev..  1851. 
Lennon,  John  S.,  1849. 
Lihbcy,  Joseph,  1851. 
Layman,  Martin,  1.S.51. 
Lawrence,  J.  C,  1S51. 
Lippencolt,  Ivdward,  l,s,")l. 
Laschell,  William,  1851. 
Lowell,  Richard. 
Lennon,  J.-imcs  .\.,  1840. 
Lnshsinjicr,  J.  B.,  1,854. 
Lcaminjj,  A.,  1.854. 
Lcdow,  Rev.,  1854. 
Lauderdale,  W.  H..  1854. 
Leonard,  Dr.  W.  H.,  1,855. 
Lovejoy,  James,  1,855. 
L<)vejo\-,  Stephen,  1855. 
Le  Bontillier,  C.  W.,  1855. 
Linton,  L.  M.,  1850. 
Lawrence,  James  A.,  1857. 
Lara  way,  O.  M.,  1857. 
Lochren,  William,  1857. 
L.avvrcnce,  James  W.,  1857. 
Loye,  S.  B.,  1857. 
Lyons,  Michael,  1857. 

Mink,  J;imcs,  18H9. 
McDonald,  John,  1847, 
M.irshall,  William  R.,  1847. 
M:irsh.all.  John  M.,  1847. 
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THE  GEOLOGY  OF  HENNEPIN  COUNTY. 


I'.Y  N.   II.    WIXCIIISLL,   Pruti-asor  nf  (icoUt^y  mid  Xliticralogy,   University  of  Miiiiicsotn,  ami  State   Geologist 

of  Minnesota. 


Heniifpin  county,  the  most  populous 
of  the  state,  has  such  a  fortvinate  loca- 
tion that  it  combines  many  of  those  nat- 
ural attractions  for  settlement  and  ]ih\s- 
ical  coinliinations  of  geology  which  re- 
sult in  varied  resources  and  diversified 
liuman  industry;  and  it  has  in  conse- 
quence taken  thelead  in  all  those  elements 
of  growth  and  civilization  which  distin- 
gviish  the  communities  of  theNorthwest. 
No  other  spot,of  equal  area,  can  be  found 
for  many  miles  aroinid  where  so  many  of 
the  fundamental  elements  of  power  and 
])r()sperity  are  united.  There  ai^ereasons 
for  looking  for  a  great  business  and  edu- 
cational and  social  centre,  at  some  future 
time,  about  the  w'est  end  of  lake  Super- 
ior where  perhaps  as  powerful  influences 
combine,  but  they  are  of  a  different  char- 
acter, and  their  development  is  proble- 
matical and  wholly  within  the  uncertain 
future.  In  Hennepin  county  this  devel- 
opement  is  actual  and  visible.  It  will  be 
interesting  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of 
this  fortunate  location,  and  to  analyze, 
so  far  as  we  can  by  reference  to  natural 
features,  the  underlj'ing  causes  of  this 
growth. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  but  so  common  as 
almost  to  point  to  agenerallaw,  that  tile 


great  commonwealths  of  the  world  which 
have  the  greatest  national  power  and 
the  highest  development  of  civilization, 
are  situated  wdiolly  or  largely  upon  the 
Azoic  or  Paleozoic  rocks.  It  often  so 
hajipens  that  their  territorial  area  in- 
cludes also  considerable  country  under- 
lain by  Mesozoic  or  Cenozoic  rocks,  but 
in  these  cases  it  may  truthfully  be  said 
that  their  chief  centres  of  power  and 
growth  are  situated  upon,  or  are  depen- 
dent on  areas  underlain  by  the  oldest 
rocks.  The  Mesozoic  and  Cenozoic  areas 
have  received  the  overflow  from  Paleo- 
zoic and  Azoic.  They  usually  form  the 
fringe  for  a  larger  and  more  powerful 
pojjulation .  The  cause  for  this  predispo- 
sition of  power  and  civilization  for  the 
older  formations  is  not  far  to  seek. 

The  older  rocks  arc  firmer  than  the 
newer,  and  always  form  the  nuclei  of  the 
continents,  the  later  formations  being 
softer  accretions  about  their  borders. 
The  older  formations  occupy  the  uplands, 
the  plateaux,  the  habitable  and  arable 
])lains.  The  older  fonnations  arc  fre- 
([uently  upheaved,  presenting  their  edges, 
afibrding  access  to  their  mineral  con- 
tents, wdnlethe  later  formations  are  more 
likely  to  remain  nearly  or  cpiite  horizou- 
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tal  and  to  be  screened  Ijy  a  covering  of 
clay,  or  of  gravel,  or  loam,  or  to  be 
marshy.  The  older  formations  prevail 
in  the  northern  heinis])licre  and  in  the 
northern  and  central  portions  of  the 
northern  hemisphere,  while  the  later 
formations  are  found  to  have  their  great- 
est development  toward  that  oceanic  ex- 
panse which  occupies  the  southern  hem- 
isi)hcrc.  The  older  formations  are  wat- 
ered by  ripjjling  brooks  and  perennial 
springs,  and  abound  in  waterfalls,  the 
later  have  rivers  of  great  size  which  wend 
their  way  sluggishly,  and  often  through 
miasmatic  regions,  to  the  ocean.  The 
older  formations  hold  the  largest  part  of 
the  mineral  wealth  of  the  world,  especi- 
ally of  iron  and  coal,  the  twogreat  arms 
that  sustain  modern  civilization,  and 
through  whose  great  arteries  and  mani- 
fold connections  flow  the  productions  of 
Inmian  genius  to  the  comfort  of  man- 
kind. The  older  formations  of  the  coun- 
try, being  most  elevated  and  likewise 
farthest  north,  usxially,  in  thecontinental 
areas,  have  been  those  most  powerfully 
acted  on  by  the  (ilacial  e]JOch, producing 
those  well  known  and  unexcelled  drift 
soils  which  specially  characterize,  for  in- 
stance, the  northwestern  prairies  of  the 
riiited  States  and  Manitoba.  Thus  the 
intelligence  and  enterprise  andthe]30wer 
of  the  world  arc  found  to  prevail  in  those 
regions  that  are  underlain  by  the  azoic 
and  pfdeozoic  rocks. 

Now  it  cannot  be  said  that  these  f^ic- 
tors  are  all  centered  in  IIcnnei)in comity; 
but  it  must  be  admitted  that  Hcnnciiin 
county  started  well  along  toward  the 
front  in  the  prol)abilities  of  the  race  for 
power  and  wealth  when  it  is  found  that 
it  is  tnideilain  l)y  the  paleozoie  rocks,  for 
if  it  have  not  all  the  direct  advantages 
of  such  a  geological  structure,  indirectly 
it  receives  in  addition  to  those  which  it 
docs  ])()ssess  by  association,  the  benefits 
that   spring   from    having    surrounding- 


neighbors  who  enjo\'  directly  the  other 
advantages,  and  of  receiving  accessions 
of  people  who  appreciate  and  who 
demand  all  the  essentials  and  accessories 
that  accomi)any  the  highest  types  of 
mankind. 

Having  thus  started  out  with  the 
best  and  broadest  foundations  for  j^ros- 
perity  among  a  prosperous  ])eoi)le,  there 
must  be  some  special  causes  that  have 
o]ierated  to  bring  Hennepin  county  to 
the  front.  The  foregoing  considerations 
apply  equally  to  all  the  counties  of  Min- 
nesota and  to  the  whole  northern  por- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and,  other 
things  being  ecpial,  we  slioidd  expect  the 
power  of  the  coimtry  would  find  its 
jjernuinent  seat  there.  What  then  are 
the  special  advantages  that  luive  brought 
Hennepin  county  conspicuouslv  to  the 
])re-eminenee  in  Minnesota? 

If  we  consider  the  general  situation 
of  the  country  we  find  that  agricultxu- 
ally  she  is  furnished  with  three  import- 
ant elements:  I-^irst,  a  rich  drift-soil 
which  contains  the  necessary  elements  of 
fertility  in  well-balanced  proportions, 
and  of  unfailing,  well-nigh  exhaustless, 
durability.  Second,  she  is  on  the  border- 
land between  forest  and  prairie,  btit 
well  within  the  former,  reaping  practic- 
ally, because  of  other  elements  which 
attract  the  trade  of  tiie  ]jrairie  outside, 
the  advantagesof  both.  Third, a  forest- 
coveiMng  which  affords  shelter  and  iuel 
ill  winter  and  ju'dducls  which  are  con- 
Ncrliliic  by  industry  and  enterprise  into 
money  all  the  year  romid.  These  ad- 
vtmtages,  however,  are  not  jieculiar  to 
Hennepin  county.  These  alone  would 
only  help  her  fairly  along  with  the 
average  of  man^-  Minnesota  counties. 

I'^urther,  as  to  the  general  situation, 
she  has  an  average  latitude  of  id)out  -to 
degrees  north  ol  the  equator,  and  an  al- 
titude of  about  '.t22  feet  above  average 
tide  level,  with  an  average  annual  rain- 
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fall  ol  about  31  inches,  and  an  avcra.iic 
annual  tciuijcrature  of  about -t-i  degrees, 
Fahrenheit.  But  these  facts  arecomnion 
to  many  other  counties  and  cannot  have 
oi)erated  to  favor  Hennepin  county.  Her 
area  is  ;')97,739.88  acres,  but  this  is  less 
than  that  of  several  others. 

vShe  is  situated  on  the  Mississii)])i 
river,  and  enjoys  all  the  tidvantages  of 
such  a  site,  but  in  this  respect  she  has 
nothing' svi])erior  to  several  other  coun- 
ties in  the  Northwest— indeed  she  has  not 
all  the  benefits  that  other  counties  de- 
rive from  such  a  situation,  since  she  is 
cut  off  from  the  navigable  reaches  of  the 
river,  both  below  and  above,  by  impas- 
sable rapids.  It  cannot  be  simply  the 
foi-tuitous  circumstance  of  her  location 
on  the  river  that  has  distinguished  her 
among  her  equals. 

We  must  search  closer,  for  in  every  el- 
ement thus  far  enumerated  she  has  no 
advantage  that  gives  her  an}'  expecta- 
tion above  some  other  counties  of  the 
state.  It  is  hardly  necessary  after  this 
elimination  of  common  elements,  to  call 
direct  attention  to  that  value  which  re- 
mains as  the  sole  efficient  cause,  equiva- 
lent to  the  known  result — the  falls  of  St. 
Anthony. 

The  citj-  of  Minneapolis,  with  about 
200,000  people,  a  direct  dependenc}-  of 
the  falls  of  St.  Anthou}-,  is  at  once  the 
soul  of  Hennepin  county,  and  the  cause 
of  her  superb  march  among  the  cotmties 
of  the  state. 

It  is  necessarN' then,  having  discovered 
the  main  factor  in  the  growth  of  the 
country,  to  examine  it  more  closely.  It 
is  distinctiveh'  a  geological  feature.  The 
falls  of  St.  Anthony  may  be  considered 
from  two  points  of  view,  both  being 
based  on  geological  data,  viz: 

1.  The  rocks,  i.e.  the  underlying  geo- 
logical structure. 

2.  The  water,  i.  e.  the  source,  amount 
and  effect  of  the  flowage  of  the  water  of 


the  Mississippi  over  the  geological  struc- 
ture. 

The  underlying  geologic  structure, 
not  considering  the  surface  deposits,  or 
drift  of  the  region,  is  very  simple.  Two 
very  strongly  contrasted  strata  are  con- 
cerned. The  Trenton  limestone  (or  the 
Bird's-Eye  Trenton,  since  it  contains 
some  Bird's-Eye  fossils)  overlies  the  St. 
Peter  sandstone.  Limestone  is  a  much 
firmer  rock  than  sandstone,  and,  as  al- 
ways happens  when  a  river  crosses  the 
line  of  superposition  of  a  firm  rock  on  a 
soft  one,  a  waterfall  results.  This  line  in 
Minnesota  is  always  thus  characterized 
and  in  many  other  places  the  resulting 
water-fall  has  been  utilized  for  mills,  and 
flourishing  towns  have  there  grown  up. 
It  is  not  always  the  Trenton-St.  Peter 
contact  that  is  thus  distinguished,  but  it 
also  happens  with  some  lower  horizons 
which  have  the  same  conjunction  of  a 
limestone  with  an  underlying  sandstone. 
It  is  a  law  which  is  exemplified  in  man}- 
places  in  Iowa  and  in  Wisconsin.  The 
location  of  Trenton,  N.  Y.,  is  at  Trenton 
falls,  and  of  Ottawa  is  at  the  falls  of  the 
Ottaw-a,  where  the  river  passes  from  the 
Trenton  limestone. 

This  rock  section  at  Minneapolis  has 
Ijcen  thus  described:* 

GEOLOGICAL  SECTION  .\T  THK    I-AI.LS  OK  ST. 
ANTHONY. 

1.  Impure  limestone,  crj'stalline,  rough  to  the 
touch,  hard  but  splitting  to  thin  lenticular  chips 
under  the  weather.  This  is  of  a  blue  color  within, 
but  on  exposed  surfaces  becomes  a  dirty  buff.  The 
grain  is  close,  except  for  the  cavities  resulting  from 
absorbed  fossils.  The  fragments  into  which  the 
stone  weathers  out  are  brittle  and  somewhat 
sonorous.  It  is  very  fossilferous,  especially  with 
Stropbomena  minnesotensis.  It  also  has  frc- 
(picntly  associated  with  this  Orthis  tricenaris, 
sjiecics  of  Murebisonia,  Lej>crditia.  Cypricarililics, 
lUicania.  and  occasionally  of  .Uvipfius.  Thickness, 
not  fully  exposed,  seen  about  eight  feet. 

2.  Similar  to  the  last,  but  gradually  becoming 
nu>re  impure  with  shale,  the  fossiis  being  gathered 

•Final  report  of  the  Geological  Surveyor  Minnesota.  Vol.  ii 
page  'JSy. 
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more  into  sbeetsor  layers,  inakiiij;  niorccalcarcoiis 
belts,  two  feet. 

3.  Green  shale,  calcareous,  weathering  blue, with 
but  few  fossils.  Occasionally  is  found  a  large  spec- 
imen of  Bndoccras  nni^iiivcntrum,  in  this  shale, 
the  form  only  be  pcrserved,  surronded  by  a  thin 
black  Aim  of  bituminous  matter.  Thickness  f<nir 
feet  and  eight  inches. 

4-.  The  last  passes  gradually  into  a  calcareous 
shale  resembling  the  well  known  building  rock  of 
this  ])lacc,  in  which  still  there  arc  a  few  distinguish- 
able (ossils.  This  stone  is  sometimes  used  for 
rough  walls  or  in  protected  positions.  It  is  mark- 
edly set  off  from  the  rock  below  by  a  projecting 
shoulder  formed  by  the  upper  portion  of  No.  5. 
Thickness  two  feet,  four  inches. 

5.  Argillaceous limeseone,  the  principal  stratum 
of  the  Trenton.  The  fossils  that  remain  in  this 
member  are  apt  to  be  comminuted  si  as  to  be 
wholly  undistinguishable,  yet  sometimes  large 
s])ecinieiis  of  Endoceras  wagniventrum*  are  found 
in  the  layers.  Rarely,  also,  on  separating  the 
layers  in  (pmrrying,  a  rock  surface  is  disclosed 
that  is  eminently  fo.ssiliferous  with  forms  of  RIivii- 
chonclla  capax,  Ortliis,  and  other  brachiopods 
and  intrusting  corals.  This  is  the  principal  and 
most  constant  member  of  the  I^owerTrenton.  Its 
thickness  is  about  15  feet. 

0.  Blue  shale,  parting  coiichoidally  under  the 
weather,  lying  on  the  St.  Peter  sandstone,  two 
feet.  The  total  thickness  is  about  thirty  four  feet. 
The  St.  Peter  sandstone  is  a  very 
homogeneous  rock,  having  a  total  thick- 
ness of  IG^  feet  at  MinneapoHs.  In  the 
drilling  of  some  deep  wells,  however, 
there  is  found  miifonnly  a  thin  stratum 
about  125  feet  below  its  upper  surface, 
of  red  or  "pipestone"  clay,  which  acts 
as  a  retaining  stratum,  and  from  below 
it  rises  pure  water  to  the  natural  sur- 
face.* The  thickness  of  the  St.  Peter 
sandstone  at  tlic  falls  of  St.  Anthony  is 
greater  than  at  ])(>ints  further  south.  It 
varies  to  less  than  100  feet  before  reach- 
ing the  southern  border  of  the  state,  bvit 
it  extends  southward  through  Illinois 
and  Ohio  (  as  known  b\-  deep  wells  )  and 
southward  into  Missoin-i,  where  I'rof 
Broadhcad  includes  it  in  his  Ozark  series. 
The  surface  extent  of  the  outcropping 

Such  wnter  ronches  the  imturnl  Hurfiico  where  it  is  low  at  the 
I'ilyof  MiniiOHitoliM.  It  othor  placeH  it  fulls  short  of  the  mrfiico 
from  2  to  5  feet. 


rock  in  Hennepin  county,  whetiicr  of 
Trenton  or  St.  Peter,  is  very  small,  Ijeing 
confined  to  the  immediate  bluffs  of  the 
river  gorge  below  the  falls.  Yet  it  is 
known  that  the  Trenton  limestone  ex- 
tends wcstwaT-d  under  the  drift  of  the 
southern  part  of  the  country  for  many 
miles.  The  topography  indicates  that  it 
extends  as  far  west  as  the  west  end  of 
lake  Minnetonka,  and  perhaps  further. 
Ill  that  case  the  valley  of  Purgatory 
creek,  as  well  as  that  in  which  lie  the 
basins  of  the  lakes  (Harriet,  Calhoun, 
Lake  of  the  Isles  )  and  the  lower  portion 
of  Bassett's  creek  valley,  were  gorges 
cut  through  the  Trenton  and  into  the 
St.  Peter  sandstone  in  pre-glacial  time, 
for  in  these  valleys,  which  run  north  and 
south,  the  Trenton  limestone  is  wanting. 
Toward  the  ntjrthwest  from  Minneajjo- 
lis,  the  Trenton  also  extends,  under  the 
drift,  nearly  or  quite  to  Medicine  lake, 
but  at  Wayzata,  according  to  Mr.  E.  O. 
Sjjcar,  a  deep  well  struck  the  granite  of 
the  Laurcntian.  It  is  C|uite  possible  also 
that  the  Trenton,  which  is  known  to 
continue  to  Shiiiglecreek,inthe  northern 
suburbs  of  the  city,  recurs  in  full  strength 
further  north  and  northwest,  and  reallv 
underlies  the  flat  areas  of  Brookhn  and 
about  Osseo,  and  even  the  i\at  areas  in 
the  towns  of  Corcoran,  Greenwood  and 
northern  Medina.  The  channel  of  Crow 
river,  in  that  case,  would  very  natinallv 
lie  ill  the  valley  which  would  be  formed 
l)y  the  coming  to  the  surface  of  tlie  St. 
Peter  sandstone — at  least  along  the 
northwestern  boundary  of  the  county. 
Decj)  I)<)rings,  such  as  the  future  will 
])ro])ably  see  throughout  the  western 
])ortion  of  the  county,  for  one  reason  or 
anotluT,  will  lie  the  onlymeans  by  which 
eveiittiajix-  the  westward  extension  of 
the  Trenton  limestone  will  be  ascer- 
tained, 'foward  the  east,  however,  this 
rock  certainly  extends  to  St.  Paul,  where 
it  exists  in  full  force  in  the  upper  bluffs  t)f 
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the  Mississippi,  and  Ijetween  Minneapo- 
lis and  St.  Tanl  the  deep  well  drilled  at 
the  retorni  school  disclosed  about  ninety 
feet  of  beds,  belonging  to  the  Trenton, 
higher  up  in  the  series  than  any  known 
in  Henne])in  county,  making  the  total 
thickness  of  the  formation  abont  114 
feet.  Toward  the  northeast  this  lime- 
stone a])i)ears  in  some  mounds  and  bluffs 
not  far  south  from  White  Bear  lake.  On 
the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi  river, 
near  the  river,  this  limestone  is  known, 
and  cjuarried  nearly  on  the  county  line. 
It  must  continue  further,  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  river;  bxit  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  river  it  a])pears  to  be  wanting,  for 
a  deep  well  at  Fridle^-,  at  the  mouth  of 
Kice  creek,  struck  the  St.  Peter  sandstone 
first  under  the  drift. 

The  surface  extent  of  the  St.  Peter 
sandstone  in  the  county,  in  addition  to 
that  known  of  it  in  the  immediate  vicin- 
itv  of  the  river,  is  wholly  unknown,  but 
it  is  likely  not  to  extend  very  far  beyond 
the  western  or  noi'thern  limits  of  the 
Trenton  limestone,  and  it  is  quite  likely 
that  its  line  of  outcrop  is  marked  on  tlie 
northwest  by  the  valley  of  the  Crow 
river,  and  on  the  northeast  1)y  the  valley 
of  Kice  creek,  with  minor  irregularities 
in  its  course. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  gf)  into 
the  details  of  the  geology  of  the  (lee]) 
wells  whieli  have  penetrated  into  the 
strata  lying  below  the  St.  Peter.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  below  the  St.  Peter  saiul- 
stone  is  the  Shakopee  limestone,  from 
twenty  to  thirty  feet  thick.  This  is 
Ijurned  for  (|uieklime  at  Shakopee.  Next 
is  the  Richmond  sandstone,  from  zero  to 
twenty-five  feet  thick,  named  from  a 
town  in  Wisconsin  (New  Richmond) 
where  it  was  first  correctly  placed.  This 
is  known  in  the  vicinity  of  Cannon  Palls 
and  at  Mfinkato.  The  great  limestone 
which  is  seen  along  the  bluffs  of  the 
Mississip[)i  at  and  below  Hasting,  .and 


on  the  shores  of  hd^e  St.  Croix,  at  Still- 
water, largely  wroxight  for  quicklime 
and  for  building  comes  next.  The  drill 
finds  it  under  Minneapolis  with  a  thick- 
ness of  about  125  feet.  Next  is  found  a 
white  sandstone  again  ( the  Jordan  ) , 
like  the  St.  Peter,  140  feet  thick;  then 
limestone  and  shaly  limestone  and  green 
shales  ( the  St.  Lawrence  ),  125  feetmore 
or  less,  and  then  white  sandstone,  ( the 
Dresbach  sandstone )  which  is  several 
hundred  feet  thick,  with  several  inter- 
stratified  beds  of  shaly  rock.  The  drill 
then  enters  into  red  shales  and  red  sand- 
stones which  have  developed  a  great 
thickness  and  have  never  been  entirely 
penetrated, supposed  to  be  equivalent  to 
the  upper  beds  of  the  copper-bearing 
rocks  of  the  region  of  lake  Superior. 

In  addition  to  these  older  rocks,  I 
should  mention  as-one  of  the  formations 
of  the  county,  certain  beds  of  the  Creta- 
ceous, which  are  known  in  the  valley  of 
the  Ci"Ow  i-iver  in  Henne])in  and  Wright 
counties.  These  are  inconsp/cuous  out- 
crops of  sandstone  in  the  right  bank  of 
the  river  in  Hassan  townshii).  They  also 
occur  on  the  left  bank  in  Wright  county 
further  down.  They  are  of  little  account 
except  geologically,  since  the\'  sinqily 
show  that  alter  Hennepin  county  was 
dry  land  and  had  remained  so  for  numy 
geological  ages — after  the  Cambrian  age, 
passing  through  the  Silurian,  the  Devo- 
nian, the  Carboniferous,  the  Permian, 
the  Triassic  and  the  Jurassic,  during 
which  it  furnished  supjjort  for  the  land 
animals  and  the  plants  which  may  have 
flourished  in  those  ages,  and  served  for  a 
drainage  area  for  the  ancestral  Missis- 
sippi river  which  even  then  reached  an 
ancestral  ocean  at  a  constantly  receding 
debouchure  into  an  ancestral  Mexican 
sulf^it  went  down  again  below  the 
waters  of  the  ocean,  receiving  its  final 
baptism.  This  sandstone  with  itsaecom- 
panving  shales  .-ind  lignites  (though  not 
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seen  in  place  in  the  county  ),  linvc  Icit 
their  debris  in  llie  drift  sheet  in  the  west- 
ern part  of  tlie  eount\-  in  great  abund- 
ance. Even  <-it  Minneapolis,  on  tlie  east 
side  of  the  Mississi])pi  river,  below  tlie 
Fniversity,  are  occasionally  found  frajj^- 
ments  of  Cretaceous  shale  and  Creta- 
ceous lignite;  one  ])iece  of  lignite  being 
al)out  one  foot  in  length. 

When  we  come,  however,  to  consider 
the  drift-de])osiLs  f)f  the  county,  we  not 
only  enter  upon  a  complicated  problem, 
whose  many  elements  extend  over  a 
larger  are.a  than  Heimepin  coimty,  and 
reach  back  in  time  to  the  glacial  epoch, 
constituting  b\-  far  the  most  interesting 
chapter  in  the  geology  of  the  county, 
but  we  are  also  at  once  brought  face  to 
face  with  the  second  element  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony, 
viz.:  the  water  of  the  falls,  its  source, 
amount  and  its  effects  on  the  geological 
structure.  The  falls  of  St.  Anthony  are 
a  child  of  the  Pleistocene,  although  the 
river  itself  is  hoary  with  the  ages  of  pre- 
Pleistocene  time.  The  origin,  date,  his- 
tory, iihenomciic'i  and  final  results  of  the 
glacial  ejioch  are  all  involved  in  a 
thoroiigh  study  of  the  drift  deposits 
about  the  falls  of  St.  .Vnthony.  We  can 
not  here  rei)rodnce  the  steps  in  detail 
by  which  important  truths  have  been 
established  concerning  the  drift  deposits 
of  the  state,  by  a  study  of  tlie  falls  of  St. 
Anthony.* 

We  ciui  only  sketch  tlie  outlines,  leav- 
ing the  reader  to  su])i)Iy  the  confirma- 
tory facts  in  detail  liy  a  ])ersonal  inspec- 
tion of  the  river  valley  between  Minne- 
apolis and  St.  Paul,  and  by  a  broader 
survej'of  the  driftfeauturcsof  the  North- 
west. 

That  the  falls  have  receded  during 
very  recent  times  can  be  proven  In-  refer- 
ence to  the  plainest  recent  histoid-.  Facts 
to  prove  it  are  in  print.     That  thev'have 

*  Tlie  interebted  i-eii'ltM*  imo  exnmie  Vol.  II  of  the  finanal  reiKirt 
on  the  (looloL!.v  of  the  atiite.  IWJ-1S8.5. 


receded  since  their  discovery  July  +, 
IGSO,  by  father  IIenne[)in  is  only  a  fair 
inference  from  their  recession  since  ISoT. 
Tiiat  they  were  in  jjrocess  of  recession 
prior  to  their  discovery  is  an  inevitable 
logical  consetjnencc  of  their  recession 
siiiee  llieir  iliscovery.  That  they  have 
receded  at  least  from  that  point  in  the 
valley  down  to  which  can  ]je  traced  the 
same  phenomena  as  are  now  seen  at  the 
falls,  and  which  are  the  present  result  of 
such  relrogression,  is  also  a  logical  con- 
clusion. That  they  have  also  receded 
from  further  down  the  Mississijipi  vallev, 
as  far  as  the  essential  elements  in  the 
lihenomena  can  be  traced,  especiall\-  il" 
the  subordinate  attendant  phenomena, 
differing  from  the  phenomena  at  their 
site,  can  be  accounted  for  Ija-  known 
varving  subordinate  causes,  is  a  farther 
scientific  and  logical  inference  to  which 
we  have  to  give  attention.  Thus,  step 
by  stc]),  if  the  full  significance  of  tlic  falls 
themselves  be  understood  and  aiijilied 
to  the  elucidation  of  the  past  history  of 
the  great  valley,  we  can  penetratrate  far 
into  the  geological  past,  and  although 
we  camiot  rehearse  the  particulars  of 
the  histor\-that  transpired  we  can  prove 
the  fact  that  there  was  such  a  history, 
and  can  outline  some  of  its  great  fea- 
tures. 

It  may  have  been  supjjosed  by  some, 
without  sufficient  reflection,  that  the 
gorge  of  the  Mississipiii  river  has  been 
excavated  within  jiost-glacial  time,  but 
a  brief  examinati(ni  of  the  facts  is  amijle 
to  show  that  it  existed  before  the  last 
ice-age,  and  indeed  before  the  Cretaceous. 
.\nd  a  further  examination  would  pcv- 
haps  serve  to  fix  its  birth  as  a  distinct 
gorge  as  far  remote  as  the  Carboniferous 
age.  There  is,  further,  good  evidence 
that  the  Mississippi  river  existed  and 
must  have  had  a  valley  if  not  a  gorge, 
through  which  its  waters  flowed  to  the 
sea  since  the  Taconic  nge. 
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The  accompanying;  plates  exhibit  a 
series  of  sections  across  the  Alississipjii 
based  on  known  data  in  Minnesota, 
beginning  about  a  mile  above  the  falls 
of  St.  Anthony  and  extending  down  to 
Lake  City. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  pre-glac- 
ial  gorges  cut  in  rock  have  been  discov- 
ered in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  drift- 
covered  latitxxdes  of  the  United  States, 
although  obscin-ed  or  entireh-  hid  by  the 
drift  sheet.  In  the  "driftless  area"  of 
Minnesota  the^'  are  very  numerous,  and 
can  be  traced  fi'om  ojjcn  valleys,  in  which, 
perhaps,  streams  of  water  now  run,  but 
more  frequently  dry,  up  to  their  com- 
mencements, or  to  the  points  at  which 
they  disapjjear  under  the  loam -sheet 
that  is  spread  over  that  area.  Even 
further,  they  are  traceable,  as  subterran- 
ean old  valleys,  by  the  occasional  collaps- 
ing of  the  loam,  sometimes  for  a  mile 
above  the  jjoint  where  the  rock  bluffs 
become  invisible.  It  apjjears,  thei'efore, 
that  before  the  ice-age  the  surface  drain- 
age reached  the  main  artery  of  flow, 
through  innumerable  tributary  rocky 
valleys.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the 
main  artery  itself  must  have  been  a  deep 
rock-cut  valley  excavated  to  the  lowest 
level.  Its  existence  can  be  shown  u]i  to 
aiid  beyond  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony, 
although  just  at  the  falls  its  course  is 
a  short  distance  further  west,  passing- 
through  thecity  of  Minneapolis  from  the 
mouth  of  Bassett's  creek  to  the  Minne- 
sota some  distance  above  Fort  Snelling. 
Within  the  drift  latitudes  its  distinctness 
becomes  less  and  less,  its  rocky  outline 
more  and  more  hid  by  the  drift  deposits, 
its  width  narrower  and  narrower,  and 
its  depth  less  and  less;  at  last  it  is  lost, 
and  the  river  runs  in  a  mere  surface 
channel  excavated  in  the  latest  drift  de- 
])osits  and  very  rarelv  comes  in  contact 
with  the  rocks.  The  earliest  escarpments 
ol  this  old  rivorchnnncl  arc  most  remote 


from  the  present  river,  and  are  as  far  as 
10  or  even  20  miles  separate  from  each 
other.  The  most  evident  escarpment  now 
remaining  is  that  formed  by  the  Trenton- 
St.  Peter,  the  same  that  is  now  being 
wrought  out  by  the  recession  of  the  falls 
at  Minneapolis.  But  when  this  line  of 
bluffs  is  followed  southward  from  the  falls 
it  is  found  to  recede  fin'ther  Jind  further 
away  from  the  river,  while  the  general 
strike  of  the  formations  concerned  re- 
mains the  same.  The  depth  of  the  river 
below  the  top  of  thebluffs  also  increases. 
Its  eastern  bluff  in  Wisconsin  is  many 
miles  from  its  western  bluff  in  Minne- 
sota. There  is  no  escaping  the  convic- 
tion not  onlv  that  these  bluffs  were  once 
united  b}'  an  unbroken  sheet  of  Trenton 
limestone,  which  extended  from  one  to 
the  other,  but  that  the  principal  agent 
which  has  broken  it  down  and  carried  it 
away,  was  the  early  erosive  drainage  of 
the  Mississippi  river.  This  action  was 
continued  upon  other  limestones  under- 
h'ing  the  Trenton -St.  Peter,  and  their 
cut  edges  can  beexamined  in  many  places 
on  both  sides  of  the  valley  in  the  suc- 
cessive benches  which  they  form  by  their 
greater  durability. 

Now  having  called  attention  to  one 
general  consideration  going  to  show  the 
great  age  of  the  Mississipjii  gorge  below 
Fort  Snelling,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  men- 
tion the  location  of  the  moraines  of  the 
glacial  epoch  which  have  been  traced  out 
in  the  state,  so  far  as  they  cross  the 
Alississippi  Yalle\-.  The  earlier  moraine 
— that  of  the  first  glacial  epoch — has  not 
been  exactly  determined.  Itprobabv  was 
verv  indefinite,  and  was  also  so  far  car- 
ried away  by  the  accompanying  water 
that  its  debris  is  effectually  hid  by  the 
loams  and  gravels  of  later  date,  viz: 
those  that  originated  from  the  second 
glacial  epoch.  It  would  be  found,  if  it 
exists  as  a  moraine,  outside  the  limits  of 
the  state,  crossing  the  i^rcat  \rdlc\-  in  the 
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iu'i.<;liliorhood  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.  The 
moraine  of  the  second  glacial  ci)()ch 
crosses  the  MississijJjii  river  in  tlie  lati- 
tiule  of  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony,  involv- 
ing in  its  ,'iction  on  the  river  the  interval 
between  the  falls  and  a  point  a  few  miles 
south  of  St.  T'.-nil.  Now  it  is  ol)serval)le 
that  at  all  j)oinls  south  of  Port  Snelling, 
down  to  the  " driftlessarca,"the  ancient 
rock  bluffs  of  the  Mississi^jpi  gorge  are 
covered  more  or  less,  and  are  sometimes 
altogether  hid  from  examination  for  sev- 
eral miles  by  the  drift  which  was  the 
])r()diict  of  this  moraine,  t)r  by  the  gravel 
tei'races  which  were  formed  within  the 
old  gorge  by  washing  from  it.  It  is  the 
most  obvious  inference  that  the  gorge 
south  of  b^ort  Snelling  existed  prior  to 
the  formation  of  the  moraine  find  prior 
to  the  si)reading  on  the  upland  of  the 
cotemporar}' drift -sheet.  But  northward 
from  Fort  Snelling  the  rock-cut  gorge  is 
fresh,  ;ind  there  is  one  cotemporary  sec- 
tion including  both  the  rock-cut  and  the 
overlying  drift.  In  other  words  it  is 
eciuallv  obvious  that  the  drift-sheet  was 
si:)read  over  the  country  ])rior  to  the  ex- 
cavation of  that  ])art  of  the  gorge  from 
Fort  Snelling  to  the  falls.  Again,  it  has 
been  discovered  by  deep  drillings  within 
the  gorge  that  south  from  Fort  Snelling 
there  is  a  very  deep  excavfition — much 
deeper  tlian  the  present  river  ever  could 
have  made  (see  the  plate  of  sections) — 
now  filled  by  drift,  and  that  this  deep, 
old  gorge  extends  on  up  the  Minnesota 
valley  past  Fort  Snelling,  instead  of 
turning  at  Fort  Snelling  and  ascending 
the  jjresent  Mississi])]ji  valley.  There  is 
no  such  deep  excavation  in  the  Missis- 
sippi gorge  above  Fort  Snelling,  but  it  is 
found  that  the  St.  Peter  sandrock  in 
which  it  is  cut  is  near  the  bottom  of  the 
river  all  the  way  nj),  being  covered  only 
by  a  few  boulders  or  by  masses  of  Tren- 
ton limestone  fallen  from  above  at  the 
time  the  falls  receded. 


Therefore,  f/nrc  cum  itn  shit,  in  the 
faniiHar  words  of  Cicero's  conclusions, 
it  is  only  nccessarj'  to  measure  the  Miss- 
issi])])i  gorge  above  Fort  Snelling  and 
ai)])ly  to  it  a  common  unit  expression  of 
the  rate  of  recession  to  deduce  the  time 
elajjsed  since  the  last  glacial  epoch.  It 
was  in  187G  that  the  writer's  attention 
was  first  g"ivcn  to  this  ])roblem,  antl  his 
result,  which  was  published  in  1877,  (in 
the  fifth  annual  report  of  the  Geological 
Survey  of  the  state),  differed  remarkably 
from  that  derived  from  a  similar  discus- 
sion of  Niagara  falls,  in  bringing  the  gla- 
cial e[)och  so  near  the  jiresent  that  its 
thousands  of  years  could  be  covuitcd  on 
the  fingers.  Not  onl\-  has  this  result 
been  accepted  by  all  American  geologists, 
but  it  has  been  followed  by  a  recalcida- 
tion  (by  Mr.  G.  K.  Gilbert)  of  the  reces- 
sion of  the  falls  of  Niagara  in  the  light 
of  new  ideas  as  to  the  relation  of  differ- 
ent parts  of  that  gorge  to  the  difi'erent 
de])ositsof  the  region.  This  new  calcula- 
tion has  resulted  in  bringing  about  a  re- 
markable agreement  with  the  date  ob- 
tained by  the  writer  in  1876. 

Tlie  stejjs  in  the  calculation  at  the 
falls  of  St.  Anthony  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  actual  distance  from  the 
angle  of  the  rock-bluff  at  Fort  Snelling 
formed  liy  the  junction  of  the  Mississippi 
gorge  with  that  of  the  Minnesota,  is 
eight  miles  and  thirteen  hvmdi-ed  feet, 
determined  by  I'rof.  W.  H.  Hoag. 

2.  The  rfite  of  recession  per  year, 
based  on  a  careful  ins]5ection  of  early 
descri])tions  of  the  falls  from  the  date  of 
their  discovery  by  Hennepin  in  1680,  till 
1857,  is  5.5J}  feet.  This  is  the  average 
of  three  rates  found  by  three  dificrent 
calculations. 

P..  The  time  rcfpiired  for  the  falls  to 
recede  from  Fort  SnclHug  to  tlie  jioint 
they  occupied  in  1  857,  is,  thcix'forc,  7,80;> 
years. 

Now  let  us  go  one  stc])  furtlier.     .\ny 
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onewlio  is  familiar  with  the  Upper  Miss- 
issippi valley  from  Minneapolis  to  Hast- 
inijs  will  have  noticed  that  the  river 
channel,  while  in  general  maintaining  a 
south-sovitheast  course  between  those 
cities  yet  makes  two  turns  at  right  an- 
gles, one  being  at  Ft.  Snelling  where  the 
Mississippi  united  with  the  old  gorge  of 
the  Minnesota  in  consequence  of,  and  co- 
temporar\-  with,  the  disturbing  action 
of  the  second  glacial  epoch,  and  the 
other  in  the  eastern  suburbs  of  St.  Paul, 
where  it  seems  to  be  shut  out  of  its 
northeastward  course  by  the  presence  of 
Dayton's  bluff.  Prior  to  the  second  gla- 
cial epoch,  and  at  least  since  the  first  (as 
commonly  recognized),  the  Mississipjji 
river  turned  westward  at  the  mouth  of 
Bassett's  creek  where  a  rock-cut  gorge, 
now  filled  with  drift,  can  be  traced  up 
the  valW  to  the  valley  of  lakes  Calhotm 
and  Harriet,  extending  southward  to- 
w^ard  the  mouth  of  Nine-Mile  creek. 
Fi-om  this  old  valley  the  Mississi])i)i  was 
crowded  eastward  to  its  present  posit- 
ion by  the  second  glacial  epoch.  But  it 
seems  reasonable  to  suppose  the  ancestral 
coui'se  of  the  river,  prior  to  the  disturb- 
ance that  was  introduced  by  the  glacial 
epochs,  had  already-  made  for  itself  a 
gorge  through  Trenton-St.  Peter  forma- 
tions from,  say,  the  mouth  of  Rice  creek, 
where  it  first  encountered  that  obstruc- 
tion, to  Dayton's  bluff,  and  it  is  hence 
reasonable  to  anticipate  the  existence  of 
a  gorge  that  antedated  even  the  Bassett's 
creek -Calhoun -Harriet  gorge.  Again, 
any  one  familiar  with  the  Mississippi 
river  about  St.  Paul  will  have  noticed 
that  there  is  a  great  increase  in  the 
width  of  the  gorge  immediateh' south  of 
St.  Paul,  which  is  in  a  measure  compar- 
able with  that  which  occurs  at  Fort 
Snelling.  In  other  words  the  angle  made 
at  Da^'ton's  bluff  appears  to  be  due  to 
the  entrance  of  the  river  there  also  ujjon 
a   still    older  gorge   th.-in    that  between 


Fort  Snelling  and  vSt.  Paul,  and  one 
which  lay  athwart  its  northeastward 
direction  of  flow,  and  which  compelled 
it  to  turn  aburptly  southeastward.  The 
existence  of  this  right  angle,  in  the  light 
of  the  explanation  which  has  been  given 
of  that  at  Fort  Snelling,  and  the  widen- 
ing of  the  vallej^  southward  from  Day- 
ton's bluff  are  vei'y  significant  features. 
If  such  old  valley  was  excavated  b}'  the 
river  prior  to  the  first  glacial  epoch  it 
can  be  supposed  to  have  been  occujaied 
by  it  since  the  time  the  Lower  Silurian 
strata  (the  Trenton  and  the  Hudson 
River)  first  rose  above  the  ocean  so  as 
to  make  an  addition  to  the  dr^-  land  of 
the  state  rcrpiiring  aveiuies  of  surface 
drainage. 

Now  it  is  a  fact  that  the  course  of  the 
river  gorge  below  Dayton's  bluff,  if  ex- 
tended northerly  in  the  same  direction, 
would  pass  through  a  region  in  Ramse3- 
county  which  has  every  appearance  of 
containing  such  a  pi-e-glacial  gorge.  It 
first  enters  upon  a  rolling  morainic  tract, 
in  northern  St.  Paul,  in  some  of  the  de- 
])ressions  of  which  there  is  more  than  an 
intimation  that  the  Trenton  limestone 
is  not  there  in  situ;  it  emerges  north- 
ward in  a  low  area  which  is  known  to 
be  underlain  simply  by  the  St.  Peter 
sandstone,  and  which  is  drained  nortli- 
crh'  by  a  stream  to  the  present  Missis- 
sippi. Lakes  McCarron,  Johannah,  and 
Long  are  in  the  line  of  this  depression. 
Southwardly  Rice  creek  runs  to  St.  Paul 
draining  its  southern  portion,  and  north- 
wardly Rice  creek  di'ains  its  northern 
portion,  entering  the  present  Mississippi 
near  FridJey.  Here  is  the  complementary 
phenomenon,  wrought  out  in  nature,  so 
far  as  can  be  judged  from  tdl  the  facts 
we  possess,  confirmatory  of  the  h\-])oth- 
esis  that  the  Mississippi  river  orginally 
flowed  directl\'  from  the  vicinity  of  Frid- 
le\'to  the  great  gorge  at  and  below  Day- 
ton's 1)luff. 
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What  (Id  \vc  have  then?  It  appears 
to  afford  us  a  record  of  the  river  between 
the  two  great  j^laeial  epochs.  That  is 
to  say,  the  river  Mississippi  or  tlie 
river  Mastodon,  should  it  be  named 
from  the  inhabitant  of  the  country  who 
nuiv  liave  witnessed  llie  scene,  was  di- 
verted froin  its  original  channel  by  the 
on-coming  of  the  tirsl  glacial  epoch,  and 
was  compelled  to  take  a  more  westerly 
course  through  the  Rassett's  creek-Cal- 
houn-Harriet  passage,  the  Minnesota 
itself,  likewise  embroiled  in  the  events  of 
that  day,  being  buried  in  its  lower 
reaches  and  finding  its  easiest  exit  from 
Mankato  northeastwardly  by  way  of 
the  Cannon  valley  to  the  Mississii)])i 
river  in  Goodhue  county  or  jK-rhaps 
southward  to  the  Des  Moines  into  Iowa. 
I'Mnally  the  two  rivers,  jointly,  the  ice 
having  receded  svifhciently,  were  allowed 
to  take  their  easiest  and  natural  descent 
to  the  Mississipjii  river,  and  were  precij)- 
itated  over  the  limestone  brink  opposite 
Dayton's  bluff  into  the  pre-glacial  gorge. 
Here  began  a  fall  wdiichwe  shall  have  to 
invent  a  name  for,  and  which  receded  up 
stream  past  St.  Paul  to  the  point  in  the 
Minnesota  valley  above  Fort  Snelling  at 
which  the  Trenton  limestone  ceases,  or 
where  the  then  Mississippi  reached  the 
then  Minnesota.  This  recession  took 
place  in  "interglacial"  time, but  whether 
it  occupied  all  of  "interglacial"  time  we 
cannot  say.  The  distance  these  falls 
must  have  receded  was  about  fifteen 
miles.  The  conditions  which  governed 
the  rate  of  recession,  so  far  as  they  ])ei- 
tain  to  the  rock\^ structure,  are  the  same 
as  those  which  governed  the  recession  of 
the  i)resent  falls  from  I'ort  Snelling  to 
their  ])resenl  site.  lUil  those  that  \)cr- 
tain  to  the  river  ilscll  were  different. 
Thus,  as  the  river  was  ])r<)b,'d)ly  larger 
the  recession  would    ii,i\c   l)ccn    faster.* 


■See  Mr.  V.  S.  Oram'n  (UHriiWMii r  the  iilmminiuMi   k'">r««?   n(  the 

Mi«--*iiisiM'i  iiHiir  .Miiinfhiiliii.     AiiiHrii-iui  ( ;Hril.iiii>.l.  \',il.(;.  i.jikI'-''. 


The  river  may  have  been  twice  as  large 
as  the  Mississi])pi  .'d)ove  I'ort  Snelling, 
but  that  woidd  not  have  reduced  the 
lime  by  one-half  The  distance  is  nearly 
lAv ice  greater.  Perhaps  the  greater  dis- 
tance would  more  than  balance  the 
greater  size  of  the  river,  in  reaching  ,'in 
eslimate  of  the  time  needed  for  such 
recession.  At  any  rate  we  may  say  that 
the  time  that  elajjsed  between  theglacial 
e])ochs,  so  far  as  it  is  expressed  by  this 
factor  in  the  problem,  could  not  have 
been  much  less  than  ten  thousand  years. 
Such  an  interval  of  time,  judging  from 
the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
face  of  the  country  since  the  date  of  the 
last  glacial  ejiocli,  would  have  witnessed 
something  more  than  simph-  a  temjjor- 
ary  and  local  retreat  of  the  ice-border, 
such  as  has  been  supposed  by  some  geo- 
logists to  have  taken  place,  followed  by 
greater  rigor  of  cold  sufficient  to  "push 
out"  or  "push  up  "the  moraines  that 
have  been  widely  referred  to  the  second 
glacial  epoch.  Such  an  interval  of  time 
would  have  allowed  of  the  occupancy  of 
the  country  by  plants  and  animals,  in- 
cluding man,  and  may  have  been  the 
jirime  epoch,  in  all  essential  conditions, 
for  the  flourishing  of  the  Mastodon,  the 
Castoroides,  the  Megalonyx.  and  the 
hairy  ele])hant. 

As  to  the  volume  of  water  in  the 
Mississi])])i  and  its  source,  it  will  be  seen 
from  the  foregoing  discussion,  that  it  is  a 
v;iri;d)le  stream.  The  present  is  only  ;i 
inomcnl  in  the  long  historyit  has  passed 
Ihrough,  ;ind  .although  it  appears  to 
l)e  ncarl_\-  uuitorni  and  pcrninnent  since 
l)ost-glaeial  time  began  it  luid  been  first 
dried  and  perhajjs  exhausted  by  the  sea- 
sons and  suns  of  Carboniferous  and 
Mesozoie  time,  and  again  flooded  by  the 
excessive  j)reci]iitation  of  the  successive 
glacial  epochs.  Of  the  exsiccated  condi- 
tions of  the  land  we  have  no  reliable 
data,  since  they  were  obliterated  by  the 
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later  flooded  stages.  But  of  the  late  high 
water  stages  of  the  river  there  remain 
the  terraces  which  border  the  valley — un- 
impeachable witnesses  of  its  greater 
power,  as  well  as  records  by  which  the 
dates  and  successive  events  of  its  later 
history  may  be  deciphered. 

We  shall  enter  here  but  briefly  on  still 
more  remote  epochs  of  the  history  of  the 
great  Mississippi.  Two  other  distinct 
stages  in  this  history'  can  be  made  out, 
and  their  boundaries  defined  by  grand 
treoloiiic  movements,  anterior  to  anv- 
thing  here  related,  but  their  scene  of 
action  is  largelv  beyond  the  limits  of 
Minnesota,  as  are  also  the  physical  fea- 
tures by  which  they  are  indicated. 

Of  the  water  stages  of  its  earlier  his- 
tory we  have  only  general  indications 
based  on  the  geology  of  the  region,  for 
making  some  estimates.  The  great 
changes  in  the  drainage  conditions  of 
the  upper  Mississippi  country  in  pre- 
glacial  time  are  marked  oft'  by  the  rela- 
tions of  its  older  rocks.  Missing  forma- 
tions imply  dry  land.  Non-conformities 
imply  resubmergence  of  land  which  had 
Ijeen  dry,  or  rapid  emergence.  The  ear- 
liest landmarks  which  pointed  toward 
the  then  future  valley  of  the  Mississijipi 
are  the  Archaean  highlands,  which  were 
lifted  above  the  ocean  in  northern  Wis- 
consin, on  one  side,  and  the  Archtean 
highlands,  which  I'ose  in  central  and 
northern  Minnesota,  on  the  other.  The 
ocean  still  rolled  between,  but  in  the 
form  of  an  embayment,  and  in  this  em- 
bayment  were  deposited  the  sediments  of 
Taconic,  or  primordial  time.occupyinga 
vast  period.  These  primordial  sediments 
form  strata  which  lie  non-comformable 
on  the  Archaean  all  about  that  old  em- 
bayment. It  would  seem  that  this  em- 
bayment had  a  narrow  connection  with 
the  broad  Atlantic  eastward  from  Wis- 
consin and  northern  Michigan  through 
the  region  wliei'e  now  lake  Superior  lies, 


for  similar  geological  relations  sul)sist 
along  the  entire  old  Archaean  shore-line 
from  Minnesota  through  Canada  to  New 
Brunswick.  There  were  islands  near  the 
Archaean  shore,  consisting  of  the  same 
kinds  of  rocks  as  the  main  land.  One 
was  in  northern  Michigan,  several  were 
in  the  region  north  from  lake  Huron,  one 
was  probably  in  the  Adirondack  region 
and  others  were  in  New  England. 

At  the  close  of  Taconic  time  there 
was  a  large  addition  to  the  dry  land  b}' 
the  upheaval  of  the  Taconic  rocks,  and 
the  breaking  of  the  Taconic  strata  by 
the  compressive  forces  existing  within 
the  earth's  crust.  This  naiTowed  the 
Minnesota  emba^'ment,  but  did  not  yet 
shut  it  oft"  from  the  connection  through 
the  vallc}-  of  lake  Superior.  It  must 
however havegiven  more  size  and  length 
to  any  small  streams  which  flowed  from 
the  Archsan  highlands  on  either  side. 
Some  one  of  those  streams  from  the  west 
must  be  considered  the  infantile  "cradled 
Hercules,"  the  primordial  embryo  of  the 
father  of  waters.  Where  it  was  located 
we  know^  not,  except  that  its  source  was 
on  the  Archaean  area  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  state  and  its  waters  entered 
the  narrow  oceanic  channel,  which  still 
united  the  Lake  Superior  basin  with  the 
ocean  through  the  valley  of  the  St.  Croix. 
This  oceanic  expanse  widened  out  south- 
ward. Its  narrowest  place  was  some- 
what noi'th  of  the  mouth  of  Snake  River. 
The  Mississippi  must  hence  have  been  lo- 
cated further  west.  It  proljably  joined 
the  post-Taconic  ocean  somewhere  be- 
tween Anoka  and  St.  Cloud. 

Gradually  the  oceanic  depths,  about 
the  shores  of  that  early  continental 
nucleus,  became  filled  with  still  later 
sediments — the  materials  of  the  Cam- 
brian strata — and  in  the  ripeness  of  time 
another  convulsion  brought  them  to  the 
surface  and  added  larger  areas  to  the 
drainage  basin  of  the  infant  Mississi})pi. 


on 
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This  change  is  also  marked  in  the  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  the  Cambrian 
rocks.  Then  the  Trenton  and  Hudson 
River  formations  gave  their  increments 
to  the  dry  land,  thus  nearly  com])leting 
the  bounds  of  the  state  of  Minnesota,  as 
well  as  adding  large  areas  in  Wisconsin 
and  Iowa.  With  this  last  kind-birth  tin- 
Mississippi  fairly  assumed  fluvial  dimen- 
sions. It  rose  somewhere  in  northern 
Minnesota,  probably  not  many  miles 
from  the  sjjot  now  occupied  by  lake 
Itasca,  Jind  passing  southwardly  sur- 
mounted thejater  and  later  formations  ; 
first  the  Taconicthen  the  Cambrian  and 
lastly  the  Lower  Silurian  (Ti^enton-Hud- 
son  Kiver)  strata,  and  it  began  at  once 
the  excavation  of  the  great  gorge  which 
it  has  occupied,  with  local  and  non-im- 
])ort;int  exceptions,  till  the  present.  Its 
nioulh  then  was  about  wdiere  Dubuque 
is  situated  now,  and  all  the  lower  reaches 
of  tlic  valley  were  yet  concealed  in  the 
wide  s])rcad  waters  of  the  Atlantic,  or 
in  that  slowly  narrowing  enclosiirc  which 
was  finally  reduced,  In-  a  repetition  of 
such  changes,  to  what  is  now  known  as 
the  gulf  of  Mexico. 

Now,  having  seen  the  Mississijjpi 
fairly  launched  as  the  principal  stream  of 
the  continent,  we  cm  safely  say  that  it 
un(|uestion<'d)ly  maintained  that  rank 
throughout  its  siibse(|ucnl  history,  and 
we  will  revert  to  some  events  which 
must  have  influenced  its  size  from  time 
to  time  within  Minnesota. 

Willi  every  increase  of  the  area  to  be 
drained  the  volume  of  discliarge  at  its 
nioulli  must  have  been  increased.  IfllK- 
annual  rainfall  varie<l,  of  course  its 
llucluations  were  modified  by  that  ele- 
ment also.  .Ml  through  1 '])])cr  Silurian, 
Devonian,  Carl)oniferous  and  the  first 
])art  of  Mcsozoic  time,  Minnesota  may 
be  su])pose(l  to  have  been  dr\'  land,  snb- 
ject  to  all  the  vicissitudes  of  surface  (leca\' 
and  erosion,  as  well  as  fannal  and  veg- 


etal habitation  which  the  land  areas 
suffered  in  that  immense  lajise  of  time. 
We  know  little  or  nothing  of  lanil 
animals  or  land  plants  till  Mesozoictime. 
Some  of  the  articulates  began  to  inhabit 
the  air  in  Carl)oniferous  time,  and  some 
ol  the  vertebrates  in  Alesozoie  time. 
They  ])askcd  in  the  sunshine  on  the 
.\rchc'ean  hillsides,  or  were  sheltered  from 
the  tempest  by  forests  of  endogenous 
trees,  and  fed  on  the  foliage  and  fruits  of 
cryptogamous  mosses  or  lichens.  Occa- 
sionally one's  carcass  has  been  preserved 
by  being  buried  in  the  sediments  of  the 
neighboring  ocean,  but  in  all  that  vast 
interval  of  time  we  have  but  the  merest 
intimation  of  the  condition  of  Minne- 
sota. That  the  Mississippi  existed 
through  it  all  we  are  obliged  to  admit, 
or  else  to  deny  the  constanc3'  of  nature 
and  impeach  the  established  principles  of 
geological  and  meteorological  science.  It 
must  have  excavated  a  deep  channel  in 
tlie  land,  and  its  waterfalls,  if  it  coidd 
have  had  an^',  must  have  been  carried 
back  to  the  uppermost  limits  of  the 
strata  forming  them  long  before  that 
immense  lapse  of  time  terminated.  It 
must  then  have  had  at  the  last  a  stcadv 
and  direct  descent  through  a  very  uniform 
channel  Irom  its  source  toitsmouth,  and 
all  its  tributaries  must  have  manifested 
the  same  characters. 

Near  the  close  of  Tertiary  time,  and 
continuing  on  into  Pleistocene  time 
momentous  changes  took  place  in  Nortli 
America,  aftecting  the  ])hysicrd  conditions 
to  sucli  an  extent  th;it  they  were  fattdto 
the  most  of  the  larger  animals.  X'olcanic 
eru])tions,u])heava]  of  mountain  r;inges, 
preeii)itation  of  copious  rains,  and  in 
northeastern  Xortli  .\nicrica  the  ;iccum- 
ulation  of  vast  ice-fields,  whicli  at  length 
began  to  move  as  glaciers  over  the 
coimtry  to  the  smith,  hringing  destruc- 
tion to  former  forests,  and  com])elling 
the  southward  migration  or  the  annihi- 
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lation  of  the  characteristic  fauna  and 
flora  —  these  events  must  have  added 
materially  to  the  volume  and  erosive 
power  of  the  Mississippi.  Throughout 
the  first  ice  epoch  the  entire  state  was 
held  in  the  grip  of  a  long  and  terrilile 
winter,  and  the  Mississippi  existed  only 
at  a  latitude  south  of  where  the  ice-sheet 
extended.  In  the  interglacial  epoch  the 
forests  and  the  exiled  fauna  returned,  to 
a  large  extent,  and  flourished  through  a 
long,  moist  and  genial  summer.  Through 
this  interval  the  Mastodon,  and  the 
Mammoth,  the  Megalonyx  and  the  Cas- 
toroides  were  co-inhabitants  of  Minne- 
sota. The  river  occupied  at  least  a  part 
of  this  time  in  clearing  out  its  gorge  and 
in  driving  a  bore  through  the  rocks  from 
the  old  Minnesota  valley,  above  Fort 
Snelling.to  the  mouth  of  Bassett's  creek 
— an  interglacial  recession  of  the  Falls  of 
St.  Anthony. 

Again  the  ice  retvirned  from  thenortli- 
west,  but  this  time  with  much  less 
thickness  andwithless  duration  and  less 
severity  of  cold.  This  time  it  barely  ex- 
tended to  the  latitude  of  St.  Paul,  but  as 
an  agent  in  disturbing  the  river  at  the 
falls  of  St.  Anthony  it  was  equally  pow- 
erful. It  drove  the  river  from  its  inter- 
glacial gorge  into  its  present  position, 
and  during  the  continuance  of  the  ice- 
invasion  the  river  below  St.  Paul  was 
swollen  to  giant  proportions.  At  the 
same  time  the  ice  supplied  the  gravel 
which  now  composes  the  terraces  and 
gravel  plains.  This  was  rapidly  spread 
wherever  the  almost  ubiquitous  torrents 
of  the  dissolving  ice  could  carry  it. 
Probably  within  Hennepin  county,  dur- 
ing the  continuance  of  this  epoch  in  its 
severity,  the  volume  of  the  river  at  Min- 
neapolis was  reduced  to  almost  or  ([uite 
the  condition  in  which  it  was  during  the 
former  ice-age,  but  on  the  removal  of  the 
ice-border  some  miles  further  north  the 
Mississippi  rose  in  all  its  splendor,  carry- 


ing a  vast  flood  of  cold  and  muddy 
water.  This  high  stage  continued,  aug- 
mented at  Fort  Snelling  by  the  swollen 
Minnesota,  tmtil  the  retreat  of  the  ice 
from  the  state,  and  till  the  outlet  of  lake 
Agassiz  was  opened  up  to  discharge  the 
waters  of  the  Red  river  vallc}-  toward 
the  north.  The  Mississi])])i  then  acquired 
very  nearly  the  stage  which  it  has  at  the 
present  time,  and  began  the  excavation 
of  the  post-glacial  gorge  which  extends 
from  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony'  to  Fort 
Snelling. 

The  accompanying  plates  exliil:)it  some 
of  the  data  upon  which  this  history  is 
based.  They  show  seven  profile  sections 
across  the  Mississip])i  River  between 
Shingle  creek,  which  is  in  the  northern 
suburbs  of  Minneapolis,  and  Lake  City, 
which  is  seventy-five  miles  lielow  Min- 
neapolis. They  are  drawn  to  the  same 
scale,  except  figure  3,  in  plate  2,  which 
has  a  reduced  horizontal  scale  in  order 
to  embrace  the  bkiff  of  the  Trenton-St. 
Peter,  twelve  miles  west  from  the  Miss- 
issipjji  at  Lake  City.  Throughout  this 
whole  distance  the  rocks  all  lie  practi- 
cally horizontal,  and  they  maintain  the 
same  attitude  both  east  and  west  from 
the  river  for  manj^  miles.  It  is  plain, 
therefore,  that  they  once  extended  all 
over  the  area  considered,  and  that  the 
vallej's  have  been  cut  down  into  and 
through  the  strata  by  a  long  period  of 
atmospheric  exposure  and  fluvial  erosion. 

These  plates  show  the  changes  which 
the  gorge  of  the  Mississippi  takes  on  I)e- 
tween  Minneapolis  and  Lake  City,  and  ' 
also  exhibit  the  varying  relation  of  the 
drift  to  the  rock  bluffs,  as  modified  by 
the  two  principal  epochs  of  glaciation. 
Above  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony  the  inter- 
glaciq.1  channel,  from  whicli  the  river  is 
diverted  at  the  mouth  of  Bassett's 
creek,  is  filled  with  a  fine  brick-clay, 
which  dates  at  least  from  interglacial 
time,  for  the  ujjper  portion  of  the  ckiy 
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shows  the  eflcct  of  pressure  and  disturb- 
ance due  to  the  ice  of  the  last  glacial 
epoch.  This  clay-filled  channel  extends, 
by  waj'  of  Bassett's  creek  and  lakes 
Calhoun  and  Harriet,  as  explained  in 
the  text,  to  the  Minnesota  valley.  It 
thence  ascends  to  Chaska  and  Carver, 
and  descends  to  and  below  St.  Paul, 
showing  an  uninterru])ted  channel  of 
unifonn  characters,  all  dating  at  least 
from  interglacial  time.  Just  below  St. 
Paul,  and  at  the  mouth  of  Bassett's 
creek  at  Alinneapolis,  are  two  great 
changes  in  the  aspects  of  the  Mississipjn's 
channel.  They  are,  however,  changes 
in  coiitrarv  directions.     The  lower  noint 


exhibits  in  descending  the  river  an  a1)rn])l 
transition  to  greater  age,  and  the  upper 
takes  on  the  characters  of  youth.  In 
other  words  the  lower  change  indicates 
the  point  of  entranceupon  the  pre-glacial 
channel,  and  the  upper  change  indicates 
the  entrance  of  the  river  ujion  its  post- 
glacial erosion,  within  which  last  jjcriod 
the  falls  of  St.  Anthony  have  receded 
from  Fort  vSnelling  to  Minneapolis. 

The  varying  relation  of  the  river  to 
its  present  and  past  channels,  and  lo  ilic 
glacial  epochs,  is  an  interesting  topic  for 
study,  but  its  full  presentation  cannot 
be  attempted  here.  It  should  constitute 
a  chapter  by  itself 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


PIONEER  LIFE  IN  MINNEAPOLIS.— FROM  A  WOMAN'S  STANDPOINT. 


Though  St.  Anthony  in  1850  was  a 
dull  little  town,  yet  it  had  its  incidents 
and  diversions  in  which  all  its  citizens 
felt  a  common  interest.  Brought  to- 
gether from  different  States,  East  and 
South,  strangers  to  each  other,  and  of 
widely  Yar\'ing  types  and  conditions,  it 
would  not  have  been  strange  if  a  year 
or  two  at  least  had  been  necessary  to 
blend  the  uncongenial  elements  into 
social  sympathy.  Btit  a  brief  period  of 
winter  experience  served  the  purpose 
effectually. 

There  were  no  railways,  no  telegraph, 
and  the  Mississippi,  its  only  medium  of 
connection  with  the  oiitside  world,  was 
a  dreary,  trackless  barrier  of  ice  and 
snow.  New  Engkmders,  in  their  airy 
houses,  hastily  built  of  unseasoned  lum- 
ber, could  but  sigh  for  their  comfortable 
old  homes,  and  disconsolately  compare 
the  scanty  larder  of  the  new  land  with 
the  royal  one  left  far  behind. 

Pilgrims  from  "fair  Manhada's  sea- 
girt-isle," could  not  fail  of  heart-aching, 
memories  of  the  busv  life  of  the  great 
city — its  churches,  libraries,  art  galleries, 
theatres  and  operas — an  especial  aggra- 
vation in  the  fact  that  at  that  very  time, 
in  Castle  Garden,  Jenny  Lind  was  en- 
trancing thousands  with  her  divine  gift 
of  song.  Farmers  from  the  Ohio  valley, 
whose  prescient  eyes  had  discovered 
future  vast  wheat  fields  in  the  fertile  soil 
of  Minnesota,  could  be  forgiven  if  when 
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the  mercury  went  down  to  30°  below 
zero,  their  hearts  failed  them,  and  they 
were  homesick  for  the  more  genial  cli- 
mate and  fairer  homes  down  by  the 
"  Beautiful  River." 

But  all  had  brave  hearts  and,  moved 
by  kind  sympathies,  they  joined  efforts 
to  make  the  most  of  their  scanty  re- 
sovuxes,  and  to  render  their  isolated 
society  as  cheerful  as  possible.  Books, 
magazines  and  newspapers  were  not 
lacking.  Harper's  Monthly,  then  in  its 
infancy,  found  its  way  to  them,  and  the 
few  copies  taken  in  the  town  went  from 
house  to  house,  as  welcome  and  delight- 
ful a  guest  then  as  it  has  ever  been  in  all 
the  long  years  since.  A  solitar\-  copy  of 
^lorris'  and  Willis'  charming  Home 
Journal  followed  a  New  York  subscriber, 
with  its  weekly  feast  of  bright  and  good 
things,  and  perhaps  the  two  dear  old 
poets  were  never  read  with  keener  de- 
light and  appreciation  than  by  their 
loving  admirers  here  at  that  time. 

One  bright  day  something  wonderful 
happened.  By  the  weekly  mail  a  huge 
packet  came,  out  of  which  emerged 
David  Copperfield.  "  Dickens'  new  novel 
has  come,"  flew  from  lip  to  lip,  and 
never  book  received  a  brighter  or 
warmer  welcome.  It  went  the  rounds, 
and,  by  the  time  "  the  ice  went  oui,"  the 
book  was  literally  worn  to  rags. 

A  lyceum  was  instituted  which  helped 
much   to   relieve  the  monotony   of  the 
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winter.  It  provided  a  course  of  lectures, 
all  by  home  talent,  that  were  quite  as 
good  as  the  average  of  like  efforts  in 
other  ])laces.  They  were  given  by  Revs. 
Neil,  ]5ro\vn  and  Seconil)e,  and  lawyers 
North,  Hubbard  and  Atwater.  Air. 
Brown  came  to  grief,  however.  His  sub- 
ject was  "Keailing  and  Books,"  and  in 
his  list  of  condemned  fiction  he  included 
"  Martin  Chuzzlcwit."  Life  was  made  a 
burden  to  him  for  many  days,  xmtil  he 
finally  confessed  that  he  had  never  read 
a  word  of  it,  and  his  ear  only  had  been 
caught  l)e  the  absurd  name.  After  each 
lecture  a  paper,  made  up  by  the  ladies, 
was  read,  which  gave  great  satisfaction. 

If  material  hnmanit\-  had  been  half 
as  well  provided  for  as  the  intellectual, 
there  would  have  been  small  cause  of 
complaint.  But  a  glance  at  the  stock 
laid  in  for  the  winter  was  rather  ap])al]- 
ing.  The  piece  dc  resistance  was  a  huge 
cask  of  Chicago  salt  pork.  This  was 
supplemented  by  stacks  of  dry  codfish, 
kits  of  mjickerel,  wliite  Ijcans,  with  per- 
haps a  smrdl  sujiply  of  dried  beef  by 
way  of  lu.\ury.  Flour  and  corn  meal, 
coffee  and  tea,  comijletcd  tlie  list,  except 
in  the  case  of  the  few  lucky  families  who 
had  come  out  early  enough  in  the  sju-ing 
to  make  a  garden  and  raise  their  own 
vegetables.  No  eggs  were  to  be  had 
and  almost  no  milk.  One  hostess 
whose  guests  unreast)nably  insisted  on 
milk  for  their  coffee,  did  succeed  in  secur- 
ing three  quarts  a  week  at  fifty  cents  a 
quart. 

Before  the  river  closed  there  had  been 
occasionallj-  a  small  supjjly  of  fresh  beef, 
and  thoughtful  housewives  took  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunity  to  prepare  a 
supply  of  mince  meat  for  the  winter,  but 
nothing  fresh  apjicai-ed  again  till  about 
tiie  last  of  I-Y-bruary,  when  it  venture- 
some trader  drove  up  from  La  Crosse 
with  a  sledge  load  of  fresh  pork,  sausage 
and    veniscjn,    which    was,    ])erhaps,  as 


warmly  welcomed  as  "David  Copper- 
field  "  had  been.  But  there  were  weary 
weeks  when  one  loathed  the  sight  of 
boiled  salt  jiork. 

.\lter  rdl,  there  were  compensations. 
In  the  first  i)lace,  no  language  can  do 
justice  to  the  rare  purity  and  beauty  of 
the  climate.  The  months  of  October 
and  November  were  one  long,  exquisite 
Indian  summer  with  scarcel_y  a  cloud  in 
the  sky — rain  nearh-  alwa\-s  falling  in 
the  night— the  air  mild,  soft  and  deli- 
cious. In  a  little  garden  on  Nicollet 
Island  surrounded  1)3'  great  maple  trees, 
amid  the  brush  and  stumps,  squash 
vines  were  still  green  during  the  first 
part  of  November,  and  beets,  turnips 
and  cabbages  were  daih'  taken  from  the 
garden.  But  in  the  first  week  in  Decem- 
ber winter  came  with  a  vengence,  the 
mercury  going  down  to  30°  below  zero. 
The  onh"  means  of  passage  from  the 
islands  to  the  main  land  had  been  by  a 
"dugout,"  an  imp  of  a  boat  that  ma- 
liciously turned  over  on  the  slightest 
provocation,  but  which  had  recently 
been  honored  by  carrying  Fred  eric  a 
Bremer  across — a  nervous,  timid  woman 
who  could  hardly  be  persxiaded  to  enter 
the  nasty  little  rocking  boat. 

One  night  of  30"'  below  zero  tempera- 
ture closed  navigation,  but  with  ice  not 
strong  enough  to  travel  on.  The  result 
was  that  Colonel  Stevens  and  his  wife, 
the  only  inhabitants  on  the  west  side, 
were  complelcly  isolated,  the  Fort  Snell- 
ing  ])eople  their  nearest  neighbors.  The 
residents  on  Nicollet  Island  were  coin- 
])cllc(l  Lo  cross  on  the  floating  logs  in  the 
river,  a  precarious  and  dangerous  imder- 
taking,  of  which  there  was  ample  proof 
on  the  first  trial.  One  of  the  gentlemen 
stcp])ing  incautiouslv  on  a  slippery  log, 
it  tiu'ned  o\ei,  and  in  a  second  he  was 
out  of  sight  under  a  mass  of  logs  and 
ice.  He  was  fortunately  rescued,  but  be- 
fore he  could  reach  the  nearest  house  his 
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^anneiits  were  frozen  stiff,  and  lie  was 
speechless  from  the  shock  and  chill. 

The  severe  cold,  with  frequent  snow 
storms,  continued  for  three  weeks,  and 
then  began  our  first  experience  of  the 
charm  of  a  Minnesota  winter.  The  sun 
came  forth  in  glorious  beauty,  and, from 
just  before  Christmas  till  the  17th  of 
February,  'ol,  there  was  not  one  wholly 
cloudy  day,  and  this  without  melting 
the  snow  in  the  least  degree.  The  air, 
dry  and  with  no  wind,  was  indescrib- 
ably exhilarating.  It  was  like  drinking 
champagne,  and  was  so  healthful  and 
invigorating  that  even  the  most  delicate 
women  could  take  out  of  door  exercise 
with  comfort  and  pleasure.  To  the 
active  aiul  vigorous,  with  such  a  sky 
overhead,  such  nectar  to  breathe,  and 
no  slush  under  foot,  walking  was  sim|)lv 
blissful. 

During  January  an  extraordinary 
display  of  parhelia  occurred.  Four 
mock  suns  connected  by  an  arc  of  light 
surrounded  the  sun,  all  nearly  as  brill- 
iant as  the  sun  itself,  and  continued  all 
day  for  two  successive  days,  and  at 
night  the  full  moon  had  the  same  shining 
attendants.  Such  '"radiancy  of  glory  " 
is  better  imagined  than  described. 

No  one  was  ill  that  winter — the  only 
resident  AI.  D.  having  gone  East  to  at- 
tend lectures. 

The  little  olrl  school  house,  occupied 
In-  all  denominations  in  turn,  was  well 
filled  each  Sunday  with  a  kindly,  gener- 
ous people,  luiconseious  of  or  indifferent 
to  distinctions  of  sect  or  station.  Men 
not  3'et  emancipated  from  the  thraldom 
of  silk  hats,  kid  gloves  and  broadcloth 
overcoats,  found  themselves  "cheek  by 
jowl "  with  green  baize  blouses,  coon 
skin  caps,  buffalo  shoes  or  Indian  moc- 
casins;  ladies  in  furs,  feathers  and  vel- 
vets, with  woollen  shawls,  ((uilted  hoods 
and  knitted  mittens,  but  all  socially  on 
an   etpiality,    with    a    fine    indc])cn(lence 


most  becoming  to  the  courageous  men 
;ind  women  who  had  braved  the  venture 
of  founding  a  new  state  in  the  then  re- 
mote West. 

.\n  amusing  incident  .nssociated  with 
the  little  school  house  comes  to  mind. 
The  desk  or  pulpit  was  placed  between 
the  two  entrances,  consequently  the 
seats  faced  the  incoming  peojile.  A 
great  stove  stood  on  one  side  of  the  pul- 
l)it,  creating  the  alternative  of  baking 
\  on  if  you  sat  near  it,  or  of  freezing  3'ou 
il  nunc  remote.  On  one  very  cold  Sun- 
day a  lady,  clad  in  furs,  came  in  late, 
finding  the  only  iuu)ccupiecT  seat  quite 
near  to  the  stove,  and  she  almost  im- 
mediately opened  the  door,  letting  in  a 
blast  of  air  of  20°  below  zero.  A  chill 
filled  the  room  in  a  few  moments,  when 
a  young  woman  walked  up  the  aisle  and 
shut  the  door.  It  was  soon  opened 
.'ig,-nn,and  as  quickly  closed  b_v  the  same 
young  person.  The  third  time  she  not 
oidy  closed  the  door,  but  braced  herself 
against  it,aiul  remained  there  facing  the 
congregation  with  the  most  impertur- 
bable coolness  till  the  end  of  the  service. 
Even  the  dignified  ])arson  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  preserve  his  gravity,  when  invol- 
unt;ir\'  smiles  broke  out  on  everj'  face. 

.\  unique  feature  of  Sundaj-  was  long 
lines  of  clothes  hung  out  to  drv  in  al- 
most every  yard.  For  some  occidt  rea- 
son the  tiiue-honored  custom  of  doing 
the  family  wiish  on  Monday  was 
changed,  and  Saturday  had  become  the 
festive  day,  hence  the  Sunday  dis]jlav. 
The  articles  were  entirely  safe  from 
thieves,  if  there  had  been  any  in  town, 
which  there  were  not,  for  they  were 
frozen  so  solidly  to  the  lines  that  an 
attempt  to  remove  them  would  have 
resulted  in  utter  destruction,  besides 
making  a  rattling  that  \^■ouId  have 
awakened  Rip  Van  Winkle  himself 

Thanksgiving  day  was  first  celebrat- 
ed in  the  Territory  in  I)cceml)er  of  1850. 
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November  jiassed  and  week  liy  week 
New  ]in<^lniiders  looked  lor  llie  rm- 
nouneeineiit  of  their  aneient  .-iiul  hclovcd 
festival,  but  even  the  saered  Inst  Tliurs- 
day  went  by  without  it,  and  disni.iy  and 
homesickness  lilled  all  hearts.  ()ur  i^ood 
Governor  must  have  lieeii  of  Scotch  or 
Dutch  ])edi.i;ree  to  have  overlooked  a 
dutv  of  such  iniport.'nue ;  liul  al  last  a 
hint  was  given  iiim,  a  brief  i)roc].-inia 
tion  was  forthcoming,  and  the  day  duly 
celebrated.  Divine  service  differed  in  no 
wise  from  old  custom,  but  when  it  came 
to  the  dinners  "what  a  fallin"'  off  was 


then 


Turkt 


md   goose  tlieie  were 


none,  and  chicken  pie  existed  only  in 
visions  of  past  Thanksgivings.  Pum])- 
kins  abounded,  but  alack!  there  were 
neither  milk  nor  eggs  to  "  furnish  forth  " 
the  pies.  Some  ingenious  housewives 
made  pies  of  chop])ed  cranberries  and 
pumpkin  mixed,  but  with  indifferent  suc- 
cess. However,  in  spite  of  these  draw- 
backs, tlie  feasts  were  excellent,  as  well 
as  abundant,  as  the  tollowing  iiicnii 
testifies:  Stew  of  cove  oysters,  "l)oi]ed 
dish,"  minus  the  corned  beef  but  with 
the  most  delicious  vegetables  ever  eaten. 
Baked  jiork  and  beans  and  cranberries 
galore,  (the  largest  and  lincst  ever  seen, 
only  ten  shillings  pci-  l)arrel.)  For  des- 
sert, mince  and  cranl)erry  pies,  cheese, 
nuts  and  coffee. 

The  St.  Charles  Hotel  was  o])eneil  in 
the  autumn  oi  'oO,  and  in  January,  Ml, 
a  great  house-warmingi)arty  was  given, 
to  which  w£is  bidden  every  man,  woman 
and  child  in  the  town.  All  were  feasted 
with  the  o])en-lian(le(i  lios])i trdily  that 
has  ever  been  a  liapi)y  characteristic  of 
this  city.  The  viands  were  .about  the 
same  as  on  Thanksgiving. 

The  guests  \\e\x-  nearly  all  young 
people  in  gay  S])irits,  and  the  novelty  of 
customs,  differing  from  those  of  the 
East,  were  keenly  enjoyed. 

Not  a  grey  head  was  to  be  seen  there, 


or  indeed  any  where,  and  grandparents 
were  .almost  unknown.  There  w.as  one 
dearold  gr.andma,  who,  in  a  few  months, 
i)ecame  great  grandma,  but,  Ijless  her, 
she  h;id  hardly  a  grey  hair  in  her  head, 
and  slie  was  ;is  bright  and  active  as  a 
woman  ol  lortv. 

,\n  Indi.an  scare  was  an  jidded  experi- 
ence of  the  winter  of  '51, late  in  Febru- 
;ir\-.  'fhi-ougli  the  neglect  or  fraud  of 
the  contractor,  tlie  supplies  for  the  In- 
(li;ins  north  of  here  were  frozen  in  down 
ihe  river,  .and  the  most  frightful  distress 
was  the  result — over  two  hundred  In- 
dians frozen  and  starved  to  death.  The 
rcm.ainder,  driven  to  desperation,  threat- 
ened vengeance  on  .all  the  towns  on  the 
river,  and  much  alarm  jirevailed.  lint 
Chief  Hole-in-the-I)ay,  a  staunch  frieufl 
of  the  whiles,  though  deeply  incensed  by 
the  wrongs  done  to  his  peoiile,  ke])t 
tjieni  in  check  until  he  could  visit  St. 
I'aul  .and  St.  Anthony.  In  response  to 
his  appeal  generous  su])plies  were  sent 
from  both  towns,  .and  .ail  danger  of  hos- 
tilities was  .averted. 

Tile  Indi.'ins  were  always  aijoul  the 
town,  .and  were  friendly  and  sociable  in 
tiieir  peculiarly  quiet  way.  They  would 
enter  houses  without  the  least  ceremony, 
going  up  or  down  stairs  as  the  whim 
took  tlicm,  and,  as  they  were  .absolutely 
noiseless  in  their  nio\emcnts,  they  otten 
])rodi;ee(i  al.arming  suri)rises.  Tliey 
r.irely,  if  ever,  stole  anything,  but  they 
seemed  to  I'eei  ;i  sort  of  sly  satisfaction  il' 
liieii'  involnnlarv  Ixisls  were  friglitcncd 
ii\-  tlieiii,  1  was  not  a  liit  ali'.aid  of 
tlieni,  having  i)een  from  childiiood  ia- 
niiii.ai-  witli  the  friendly  Oneidas  .and 
Onoud.ag.as,  l)Ut  it  w.as,  to  say  tlie  least, 
rather  startling,  to  turn  from  the  stove 
or  t.ahle  over  wliieh  1  was  Imsy.and  fmd 
one,  two  or  three  Indi.ans  st.anding  be- 
ibi-e  me,  wiien  1  iiad  not  lie;ird  the  fainl- 
t'st  looll'rdl,  or  to  sutidenly  encounter 
ihcm  in  the  cellar,  or  walking  .about  my 
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bedrooms  H])stairs,  wlicii  I  Lhought  I 
was  alone  in  the  house.  I  never  eould 
quite  fathom  their  motives  for  visiting 
us  as  they  (lid.  They  would  not  speak 
English,  aiul  pretended  not  to  under- 
stand it,  hut  after  more  experience  of 
'■  their  tricks  and  their  manners,"  1  dis- 
covered that  thej'  did  understand  more 
or  less  of  what  was  said  to  thein.  I  do 
not  remember  that  the  men  ever  made 
gestures  for  gifts,  but  if  I  oftered  them 
something  they  liked  they  woidd  ac- 
knowledge it  with  a  nod.  If  it  did  not 
l)lease  them,  the^'  rejecterl  it  with  the 
coolest  grunt  of  disgust. 

The  squaws  would  stay  al)out  often 
till  invited  to  leave,  and  they  were  less 
modest  in  the  matter  of  begging.  They 
were  no  more  talkative  than  their  lords, 
but  would  put  their  fingers  on  anything 
they  wanted,  and  take  eagerly,  with 
evident  ])leasure,  everything  offered  to 
them,  though  they  always  liked  money 
best.  They  had  things  to  sell,  such  as 
bead  work,  feathers,  Ijaskcts,  etc.,  and 
sometimes  after  food  or  clothing  had 
been  given  them,  they  would  oft'er  a 
pretty  basket  in  retvu'u,  in  the  nicest 
manner,  always  giving  it  to  a  child  if 
one  were  present.  • 

They  seemed  to  look  at  young  chil- 
dren with  fond  admiration,  and  a  touch 
of  the  little  white  fingers  was  almost 
the  only  thing  that  would  kindle  a  smile 
(in  the  grave,  dusk}-  faces. 

Our  year  seemed  to  be  divided  into 
two  sessions  marked  by  two  epochs, 
viz:  when  "  the  river  closed,"  and  when 
"the  ice  went  out."  Between  these, 
stretched  on  the  one  hand,  the  I)right 
cold  winter,  when  we  were  shut  out 
from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and,  on  the 
other,  the  long  beautiful  summer  and 
autumn,  when  the  "  Land-of-the-sky- 
tinted-water,"  was  one  of  the  loveliest 
of  the  efirth.  .\nother  epoch  of  almost 
cciual   siynitieance  w;is  wjien    "  the  logs 


came  down."  The  success  of  "the 
drive"  meant  the  renewal  of  business, 
the  circulation  of  money,  and  the  pa}'- 
ment  of  debts,  and  was  conse(iuently  a 
matter  of  universal  interest,  and  in  the 
s])ring  was  apt  to  be  the  jirdminent 
topic  of  conversation.  It  is  interesting 
now  to  recall  how  the  river  then  domi- 
nated the  town.  It  was  everything'. 
Every  enterprise  depended  for  its  vital- 
ity on  what  the  river  could  do  for  it, 
what  it  could  bring  from  the  north  or 
from  the  south — in  other  words,  it  was 
the  great  artery  from  which  more  or  less 
remotely,  all  the  ramifications  of  busi- 
ness drew  their  sustenance.  It  is  now 
fondly  interwoven  in  .-ill  Llie  associations 
of  those  days. 

And  it  was  lieautif'ul  in  that  early 
time — the  one  picturcscuie  feature  in  the 
fair  quiet  landscape.  Only  those  who 
saw  it,  in  its  pristine  grace  and  loveli- 
ness, Ijefore  man  had  laid  his  defacing 
hand  upon  it,  can  have  tmy  conception 
of  its  surpassing  charm.  My  first  view 
of  it  from  a  point  among  the  noble  oaks 
wliich  then  crowned  Cheever  Hill,  filled 
m^- soul  with  .delight,  and  imj^riuted  on 
ni\-  memor}-  a  radiant  and  unfading  pic- 
lure.  On  the  right  hand  lay  the  modest 
Httle  village  of  St.  .\nthony,  to  the  left 
stretched  the  broad  rolling  prairie,  now 
covered  by  the  city,  but  then  fair  with 
unbroken  turf  and  scattered  groves. 
Through  the  entire  middle  distance  from 
west  to  east,  flowed  the  bright  river, 
brofid  and  placid  in  the  bfickground,  l)ut 
aljreast  of  Nicollet  Island,  which  la\-  like 
ii  gleaming  emerald  upon  its  bosom,  its 
waters  began  to  flash  and  ripple  in  more 
aiul  more  swelling  waves  till,  when  Hen- 
nepin, another  gem  of  an  island,  divided 
its  current,  it  flung  itself  over  the  preci- 
jMce  to  form,  not  a  suljlime  cataract,  but 
a  broad  cind  most  beautiful  water-fall, 
characteristically  named  by  the  Indians 
Mimie-ra-ra,    "  the  Smiling  Water." 
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About  midway  on  tlic  western  side 
stooil  Spirit  Island,  a  ])ietures(|ue  mass 
of  rock,  crow  ni-(l  li\'  trees  and  luMuirnii 
vines,  whose  comeliness  was  destroyed 
two  years  later  l)y  an  av.-daiiche  of  lo^^s 
which  a  Iiij;h  freshet  carried  over  the 
falls,  and  dashed  with  criishinjj;  violence 
a<jaiiist  its  sides.  The  shrdlow  water 
curled  and  murmured  .about  its  shore, 
anfl  then,  a<i"aiu  uriittcl  iu  ;i  ))road 
stream,  Howed  bi'i,L;hlly  thence  iu  toss- 
ing, noisy  rajiids,  on  its  journey  to  the 
sea  Under  the  rays  of  the  deseendiut;' 
sun,  the  uj^per  river  shone  like  binnished 
silver,  while  in  the  rapids  the  daucing 
waves  s|)arkle(l  wilh  all  the  tints  ol'  the 
rainbow. 

The  shores  formed  an  rqipropriate 
setting  to  the  river.  The  low,  graceful 
l^anks  above  the  falls,  with  their  park- 
like  s wards  and  groves,  and  the  stee]) 
high  bluffs  btlow, clothed  with  trees  and 
vines  gorgeous  in  autumn  coloring,  were 
equally  beautiful.  Beyond  the  low  hills 
in  the  far  background  the  setting  sun 
painted  the  western  sky  with  streaming 
ra\s  of  gold,  flame  and  ])urple,  while 
Indian  summer  spread  its,  pale,  violet 
haze  over  land,  river  and  sky,  softening 
and  blending  rdl  the  picture — "its  thou- 
sand hues  toned  down  harmoniously." 

The  s]jring  of  1S51  was  remarkaliU 
early  and  charming.  The  snow  melted 
away  in  I'cbruary,  and  March  was  a 
lovely  warm  uumlli  in  which  gardens 
were  ploughed  and  seeds  of  carlx-  vege- 
tables plante<l. 

The  ice  went  out  of  the  river  about 
the  middle  of  tiie  moulli,  .lud  a  few  days 
later  a  shrill  and  |)rol(inge(l  whistle  an- 
nounced the  arrival  at  St.  I'aul  of  the 
first  boat  of  the  season.  This  boat 
brought  among  other  commodities  a  lot 
of  seed  jjotatoes,  that  sold  for  from  one 
dollar  and-a-half  to  two  dollars  a  bushel. 
Forthwith  nearly  all  the  groimd  in  and 
eiround    town    was   ])lanted  with  them, 


and  visions  of  immense  returns  turned 
the  toil  of  cultivation  into  a  pleasure. 

Xatui'e  responded  with  three  hundred 
bushels  to  the  acre  of  tubers  of  the  finest 
(pirdity.  I>ut, since  every  one  had  ]ilaut- 
ed  potatoes,  there  were  almost  no  buv- 
crs,  and  twelve  £ind-a-half  cents  was  the 
highest  |)rice  paid  ibr  the  few  that  were 
sold.  Neaily  all  other  vegetables  were 
raiseil  in  .abundance,  milk  and  fresh 
meats  became  more  ])lentifid,  and  life 
gcner<'ill\-  more  cond'ori.able,  though  with 
one  serious  drawback.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  obtain  female  domestic  hel]),  ex- 
ce[)t  now  and  then  a  dav  ot  lauudrv 
work,  cousecpiently  ladies  were  cinn- 
]ielled  lo  do  all  the  \vt)rk  of  the  house- 
hold. This  was  not  so  dreadful  at  first, 
but  w  hen  the  babies  began  to  come,  and 
no  nurses  nor  servants  cotdd  be  had, 
"for  lo\e  or  money,"  the  mothers  then 
plunged  into  the  saddest  experiences  of 
life  in  ;i  new  country.  Kxcept  to  the 
i'ortunate  few  who  had  relatives  at  hand 
those  experiences  were  bitterly  cruel. 

\'e  y(5tmg  mothers,  now  so  tenderlv 
gn;irded  .'ind  nursed,  consider  with 
thiinkful  jo\'  the  contrast  between  this 
time  and  that.  fliink  of  one  then, 
"  fresh  I'rom  the  perilous  birth,"  indebt- 
ed solely  for  a  few  days'  care  at  first  to 
the  sweet  kindness  of  a  neighbor,  who 
had  few  leisure  moments  from  her  own 
cares  and  toil,  in  less  than  a  week,  tak- 
ing sole  care  ol  hersell  and  liaby,  and 
bcfoi'c  tlie  cud  ol'  the  third  week,  iu  the 
kitclu'U  doing  all  the  work  of  the  house- 
hold. .\nd  this  iu  January  ofa  fearfully 
cold  winter.  Those  were  indeed,  "hard 
times."  The  thoughtfid  young  mother 
might  well,  like  Alai'v  of  old,  "ponder 
these  things  in  her  heart,"  and  feel  that 
the  All-Pa ther  must  have  imjiortant 
work  for  her  to  do  in  liie  world,  for 
surely  nothing  but  His  gracious  love 
and  care  eoidd  have  saved  her  through 
such  perils. 
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Tlie  St.  Charles,  the  only  hotel,  was 
closed  for  a  year,  eonseqnently,  visitors, 
either  on  business  or  pleasure,  were  en- 
tertained at  ])rivate  houses.  As  ladies 
did  their  own  cooking,  and  were  often 
reduced  to  the  verge  of  despair  in  their 
efibrts  to  contrive  su)iplies  for  their 
tal)le,  these  unexpected  guests  some- 
times occasioned  awkward  and  disa- 
greeable, though  unavoidable,  coiitrc- 
tciniis.  Though  hostesses  might'be  like 
Eve,  "on  hosi)it:d)le  thoughts  intent," 
and  to  tlieir  credit  be  it  said-,  the  spirit 
of  genuine  hospitality  was  never  lack- 
ing, no  matter  how  tight  the  i)inch,  yet 
the  production  of  an  impromptu  meal 
was  now  and  then,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
the  evolving  of  sulistanee  from  a  form- 
less void. 

For  instance,  the  gudeman  goes  off 
to  the  capital  on  business,  saying  he 
cannot  return  to  supper.  The  weary 
liousewife  remembers  that  the  bread  box 
is  empty,  the  cupboard  likewise,  but  the 
chance  of  one  long  afternoon  and  even- 
ing of  entire  rest  is  so  tempting  that  she 
"  flings  care  to  the  winds,"  and  proceeds 
to  enjoy  a  dclicions  rest,  undisturbed  by 
visions  of  a  hot  stove  and  cream  tartar 
biscuit.  Hut  in  the  gloaming,  when  she 
is  making  her  sujjper  of  milk  and  crack- 
ers, behold !  the  man  returns  bringing 
three  others  with  him.  Mother  Hub- 
bard is  in  dire  consternation  for  a  sec- 
ond, meta])horieally  beats  herself  and 
humbly  cries  mea  culpa!  mea  culpa!  but 
before  time  has  gone  on  sixt}'  seconds, 
the  rested  brain  and  hands  are  in  full 
force,  a  tire  kindled,  the  kettle  on,  and 
kncading-board  and  flour  in  place. 

Misfortunes  are  said  to  never  come 
singly,  ]iroof  of  which  in  this  case,  is 
given  by  the  cream  tartfir  jug  being 
foiuid  emptv.  A  passing  boy  is  hailed 
and  sent  to  a  neighbor  to  borrow,  re- 
turns em])t\'-handed,  and  is  then  hurried 
away    to   a   drug  store  a  long  distance 


off.  The  consciousness  of  the  four 
hungry  men  waiting  makes  each'  mo- 
ment seem  an  hour,  but  the  enforced  de- 
lay gives  time  for  tlie  preparation  of  an 
extra  dish  or  two,  and  when  at  last  the 
board  is  spread  it  is  with  a  sufl^iciently 
dainty  and  toothsome  rep.'ist,  and  gives 
no  indication  of  the  ghastl3'  ])overty  of 
the  cupboard,  nor  of  the  expenditure  of 
nerve  and  vital  force  that  went  into  its 
hasty  prodtiction. 

Another  time,  comes  unexjjectedh'  to 
breakfast  a  dear  old  bachelor  judge,  a 
frequent  and  always  welcome  guest, 
though  he  was  apt  to  be  crusty  and  im- 
patient, if  things  went  wrong, and  some- 
times planted  thorns  in  his  hostess' 
heart  by  frank  criticisms.  The  break- 
fast table  was  set  in  the  kitchen,  which 
was  ais  fresh  and  sweet  and  bright  us  a 
room  could  be,  and  the  judge  liked  it — 
he  luid  Ijeen  there  before.  Unfortnnatelv 
the  principal  dish  that  morning  hap- 
])ened  to  be  a  salt  mackerel,  which  he 
did  not  like,  and  he  coidd  not  be  per- 
suaded to  taste  it,  tliougii  it  was  baked 
in  cream  and  was  really  very  nice. 

While  making  the  most  of  his  toast 
and  coffee,  he  cast  longing  glances  at  a 
sauce  pan-on  the  stove,  and,  finally  for- 
getting himself,  h;df  rose  from  his  chair 
so  as  to  make  sure  of  the  contents,  but 
seeing  water  only,  instead  of  the  good 
thing  he  expected,  he  sat  down  with  a 
most  ludicrous  expression  of  disgust  on 
his  face,  hardly  spoke  agciin,  and  went 
away  in  concealed  displeasure.  Nobod\- 
was  hurt,  however,  and  in  a  day  or  two 
he  was  there  again,  cheerful  Jind  genial, 
and  forgetting  the  unlucky  mackerel  in 
the  enjoyment  of  some  favorite  dish. 

1  could  give  scores  of  incidents  similar 
to  the  above,  but  these  are  sufficient  to 
give  an  idea  of  the  difficulties  of  house- 
keeping at  that  time.  At  first  there 
were  no  canned  goods  except  cove  oys- 
ters, but  peaches  came  very  soon.    These 
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were  an  iinspeakahlc  comfort,  as  bein^ 
alwavs  at  hand  foi"  cnicrijencics,  as  well 
as  a  relict"  I'rom  tlic  incvital)Ic  cran- 
berries, which  we  had  be^an  to  detest. 
Ii)ver_vtliinji  for  tlie  tal)lc  w.'is  ijcrforee 
prepared  within  tlic  lionschold  with  no 
helj)  from  l)aker  t)r  caterer,  which,  added 
to  tlie  lack  of  serv£ints,  made  that  ])art 
of  hoiisckeepinfi;  very  laborious  find  har- 
assing. It  is  amusing  now  to  think  of 
the  various  devices  resorted  to  in  the 
struggle  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  the 
market.  Preserves  were  made  f)f  almost 
everything,  melons,  cucumbers,  tonui- 
toes,  wild  grapes,  and  a  nasty  little  fruit 
called  sand  cherries,  and  equal  ingenuity 
went  into  the  manufacture  of  ])ies,  even 
to  the  substitution  of  cracker  moistened 
with  tartaric  acid  for  a]ip!e,  which, 
made  into  a  pic,  "cmdd  hardly  be  told 
from  real  apple."  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  this  invention  was  not  extensively 
adojjted,  and  that  such  pies  did  not  find 
their  way  into   "  the  best  society.'' 

But,  in  regard  to  some  articles  of 
food,  we  were  quite  as  well  provided 
with  then  as  now,  and  indeed  better  in 
the  niatter  of  game.  This  was  very 
abundant,  and,  as  no  game  laws  were  in 
existence,  we  had  n  profusion  of  the 
choicest,  as  soon  as  there  were  hunters 
to  ttike  it,  and  at  ue^irly  all  seasons  ol 
the  year.  There  were  almost  no  hunters 
at  first,  but  in  a  year  or  two,  rumors  of 
this  country  as  the  sjjortsman's  para- 
dise, began  to  spread  abroad,  and  tlrew 
many  knights  of  the  rod  and  gun  from 
all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  also 
from  Hngland  and  Scotland.  I^ords, 
Sirs  and  llonor.ables  were  "thick  as 
blackberries,"  and  royal  sport  the\- 
found.  Deer  were  plentiful  within  a  few 
miles  of  town,  and  the  country  was  full 
of  feathered  game  of  ne;irly  all  kinds. 
Kvery  lake  Jind  streaiu  fd)oundeil  in 
ducks,  and  thousands  of  jiigeons  came 
at  harvest  time. 


The  first  residents  on  the  West  Side 
fi)unil  sjjort  right  "under  their  noses," 
so  U)  speak.  Those  living  near  the  river 
among  the  trees  used  to  shoot  pigeons 
immediately  about  the  house,  and  often 
afibrded  the  amusing  spectacle  of  tlie 
shooter  coming  to  the  ground  more 
(juickly  than  the  birds. 

Some  men,  who  early  established 
homes  on  the  West  Side,  retained  their 
])laccs  of  business  in  St.  .\nthony,  re- 
maining there  all  day,  .'ind  leturning 
only  at  dinuer  time  at  night.  No  doubt 
some  of  them  still  remend)er  the  |)igeon 
])ics,  nifule from  birds  shot  heibre  l)reak- 
fast  the  same  morning,  that  used  to  be 
sent  to  them  for  hnicheon. 

Orouse  roosted  in  the  trees  within 
twenty  feet  of  the  house,  and  the  whirr 
of  the  pheasant  and  the  twitter  of  bob 
white,  were  dail\-  heard  in  the  grass 
and  umler-brush.  The  ijretty,  gentle 
creatures  were  so  fearless  that  we  hated 
to  have  them  killed. 

Deer  used  sometimes  to  dash  through 
the  grove  on  their  way  to  the  springs 
which  lined  the  blufi's,and  how  delighted 
we  we.ak  women  were  when  no  men 
w  ere  there  to  harm  the  soft-eyed,  grace- 
ful creatures. 

During  our  occu|)ation  of  a  ])re- 
emption  shanty,  at  a  |)oinl  wliieli  is 
now  Seventh  street  and  Twelfth  avenue 
south,  (piantities  of  ])lovcr  were  shot 
within  Iwenly  rods  ol'  tiie  house  door, 

A  Mr.  Mosseau,  who  lived  on  Lake 
Calhoun,  had  a  son  w  iio  brought  us 
ducks  and  llsh  for  two  or  three  3'ears. 
lie  was  a  clever  yoiuigstcr,  not  yet  in 
his  teens  when  he  first  came,  but  must 
have  been  a  sl<illful  s])ortman,  lor  he 
nearly  always  brought  us  splendid  reil- 
heads  and  mallards,  and  also  the  largest 
and  finest  fish. 

The  Mississippi  and  all  its  confiuents, 
and  every  lake  and  i)ond  were  swarming 
with    lish.      The   river   water   was  imrc 
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then  ami  its  fisli  were  of  the  l)est  (juality 
of  fresh  \vater  fish,  ami  of  very  large 
size. 

The  i)ike,  usually  ealled  piekerel  here, 
were  uniformly  larj^e,  and  one  weigliiutj 
less  than  eight  or  ten  pounds  we  would 
hardly  look  at.  A  young  lad^'  fishing 
from  the  river  bjink  just  below  Cheev- 
er's,  was  nearly  pulled  into  the  river  by 
a  twenty-four  pounder.  A  boy  at  some 
distance  heard  her  scream,  and  coming 
to  the  rescue  found  her  prostrate  on  the 
ground  pluckily  holding  ftist  to  the  rod, 
butv  quite  powerless  to  drag  the  mon- 
ster in. 

Later,  when  Uncle  Sam  let  go  his  grip 
upon  the  West  Side,  Lakes  Calhoun  and 
Hfirriet  became  the  favorite  fishing 
groinid,  and  afilortled  glorious  sport  to 
the  followers  of  the  "gentle  craft."  The 
"paleface"  soon  banished  the  aborig- 
ines— the  wigwams  disappeared,  and  the 
lovely  and  favorite  haunts  of  the  red 
men  knew  them  no  more.  How  thev 
must  have  hated  to  leave  such  a  s])ot ! 
Whether  or  not  they  hfid  any  apprecia- 
tion of  the  beautiful  in  nature,  we  can- 
not tell, but  they  seemed  always  to  have 
selected  the  most  charming  and  pictur- 
esque situations  for  their  camps. 

However,  the  lakes  possessed  everv 
desirable  fidvantage  besides  beauty. 
They  were  not  only  full  of  the  finest  fish, 
but  in  the  adjacent  woodlands  every 
kind  of  game  abounded,  and  a  great 
variety  of  wild  fruits  grew  in  profusion. 
In  many  places  the  trees  were  literally 
impurpled  by  the  masses  of  grapes; 
plums  find  cherries  were  equally  abun- 
dant, and  of  berries,  especially  straw- 
berries, there  was  no  end.  On  the  north 
shore  of  Calhoun  there  was  a  bed  of  the 
latter  of  more  than  an  acre  in  extent,  in 
which  one  could  hardly  set  foot  without 
crushing  the  berries.  Wagon  loads  of 
people  from  town  used  to  resort  there, 
and    return   laden    with    itushels   of    the 


luscious  iVuit.  On  the  south  shore  of 
Harriet  may  still  be  seen  the  scattered 
])rogeny  of  the  fruit,  which,  in  that  earh' 
time,  flushed  the  banks  with  scarlet  and 
filled  the  air  with  delicious  fragrance. 

\'arious  church  buildings  were  begun 
in  the  year  '51,  by -Baptists,  Congrega- 
tionalists,  Methodists  and  LpiseoiJal- 
ians.  A  Roman  Cfitholic  church  had  al- 
ready been  built,  and  it  had  a  large  and 
prosperous  congregation.  Its  members 
were  mostly  of  French,  or  mixed  French 
and  linglish  nationality.  Its  priest  was 
a  gentleman  of  refinement,  an  eloquent 
preacher,  earnest  and  devout,  apt  in 
every  good  w'ork,  and  was  universally 
esteemed.  The  other  societies  were 
small  and  feeble,  and  their  churches  were 
built  largely  with  money  contributed 
from  the  East.  The  Rev.  Charles  Se- 
combe,  who  ministered  to  the  Congre- 
gationalists,  was  an  earnest,  devoted 
pastor,  and  he  soon  gathered  about  him 
an  interesting  and  useful  society-. 

He  was  a  rather  rigid  Calvinist,  and 
fed  his  people  on  strong  doctrine,  which 
had  a  tendency  perhaps  to  draw  his 
own  people  more  closely  together,  but 
at  the  same  time  to  banish  all  who  pre- 
ferred a  milder  spiritual  diet.  But  he 
was  so  conscientious  and  untiring  in  his 
work,  so  loyal  and  useful  a  citizen,  and 
stich  a  kind  and  pleasant  neighbor,  that 
he  won  the  esteem  and  love  of  all.  He 
is  still  living  and  is  doing  active,  useful 
work  in  a  Western  State  not  much  older 
in  years  than  this  State  was  when  he 
began  work  in  St.  Anthony. 

The  Baptist  and  Methodist  societies 
early  took  the  front  rank  in  moral  and 
religious  influences,  and  sowed  i)road- 
cast  the  good  seed  that  "  brought  forth 
fruit  an  hundred-fold."  Within  two 
years  each  had  a  commodious  church 
Imilding,  and  each  its  full  proportion  of 
members.  Mr.  Brown,  the  Ba])tist  jias- 
tor,  was   a   clever  \(>ung  man   of  gretit 
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promise.  He  was  tall  and  fonimaiidin.u 
in  person,  and  had  a  tine,  strong;  face 
that  needed  only  the  hues  of  lieallh  to 
make  it  handsome. 

Fresh  from  a  New  I"nj.;l;in(l  iheoloui- 
cal  seminary,  lu'  luld  the  most  tineom- 
pro-nisintj  views  of  religions  tenets  and 
duties,  espeeifdly  that  of  the  stern  jiuri- 
tan  observance  of  Sunday  as  a  day  of 
holy  worshi])  and  iiotliliii^  else.  That 
there  was  then  much  careless  disrejiard 
of  the  day,  no  one  could  deny,  hut  il 
was  more  the  result  of  incidental  causes 
than  of  intentional  irreverence  or  unbe- 
lief. The  zealous  young  pastor,  who 
lacked  the  ex])erience  of  life  that  would 
have  niiide  him  more  lenient  to  sins 
which  were  more  those  of  trjuning 
and  circumstances,  than  of  the  heart, 
preached  constanlly  and  faithfidly  on 
the  sidiject,  but  to  little  [nirjjose,  for,  to 
a  great  extent,  those  who  most  needed 
his  admonitions,  did  not  come  to  hear 
them. 

rUit  he  bided  his  time,  and  a  fit  oppor- 
tunity soon  offered  itsell'.  He  was  called 
upon  to  officiate  at  a  ])ublic  funcial, 
when  these  innocent,  unwary  sinners 
filled  the  house,  and,  seizing  the  precious 
chance,  he  tluuidercd  at  them  a  Itrili- 
iantly  elofpient,  but  unmercifully  scath- 
ing sermon,  on  his  pet  ;d)liorrence,  even, 
like  another  John  Knox,  hurling  anathe- 
mas at  the  women  for  their  Sunday  dis- 
play of  laundry — the  ])oor  young  man, 
in  his  ])aehelor  ignorance  of  the  mys- 
teries of  domestic  economy,  taking  it  for 
gratited  that  the  rites  of  the  wash-tub 
had  been  jierfoimed  on  Suud;i\-  moi'u- 
ing.  .\t  the  close,  he  a])ologized  for  the 
inappro]iriate  sermon,  by  saying  that  it 
was  his  only  cliance  to  le.-ich  tiieni. 

With  their  ])i-overbial  good  nature, 
the  peo])le  enjoyed  the  line  sermon,  and 
took  the  lashing  with  serene  ]),'itienee, 
though  no  doubt  some  thoughtful  soids 
to(d<  in  the  lesson  and  profited  by  it.     It 


is  oidy  justice  to  Mr.  B.  to  say  that  a 
suit;d)le  and  beautiful  funeral  address 
followed  the  sermon. 

His  health  failed  l)efore  the  end  of  his 
second  winter  here,  and  he  was  forced  to 
leave  liis  most  useful  work  and  seek  a 
milder  climate.  He  married  an  lipisco- 
palian,  and  subse(|uently  took  orders  in 
the  l*>])iscopal  Chmvh,  Init  never  recov- 
ered his  health  ;ind  died  before  reaching 
middle  life. 

'fhe  Ivpiscoprd  Church  had  no  resi- 
dent rector,  but  was  served  in  turn  by 
three  young  iiriests,  who  had  come  to 
St.  Paul  in  the  ])revious  year.  They 
formed  a  sort  of  community,  and,  with- 
out taking  absolute  vows,  had  dedicated 
themselves  to  an  almost  monastic  life, 
and  to  the  work  of  founding  the  church 
in  this  new  country.  They  lived  in  a 
tent  at  first,  had  no  domestic,  but  cared 
and  cooked  for  themselves,  and  many 
were  the  jokes  circulated  at  their  ex- 
pense, such  as  their  experience  with  a 
stubborn  cow,  that  objected  to  Ijeing 
milked  on  the  wrong  side,  and  thereupon 
settled  matters  by  a  lively  use  of  her 
heels;  or  with  ;in  aggravfiting  stove 
]ii]ie  thai  luijointed  itself  just  in  time  to 
,idd  its  soot  to  the  boiling  hast\-  pud- 
ding; or  untimely  visits  from  his  Satanic 
.Mi'ijcstv,  as  in  the  olden  time,  in  the 
form  of  a  ser])ent.  These  and  many 
others  were  current,  and  the  sufferers 
were  the  first  to  laugh  over  their  mis- 
h.-ips,  but  they  went  serenely  on  their 
wav,  too  plucky  and  too  earnest  to  be 
daunted  by  trilies. 

Tli.'it  lillle  tent  on  the  green  hillside, 
h.-dlowed  from  the  tirst  by  daily  prayer, 
ni;iy  be  regarded  as  the  incejiLion  of  the 
Iipiscoi)al  Chin-ch  in  this  p.art  of  the 
State.  The  Rev.  Father  dear,  then  chap- 
Liin  at  I'ort  Snelling,  had  held  occa- 
sion.-d  services  in  St.  Paul,  but  these 
voinig  men  were  the  real  pioneers. 
Thev  were  cultured  and  refined,  two  of 
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tliein  from  families  of  wealtli,  hut  llic-\- 
forsook  all,  and,  with  the  true  gospel 
spirit,  obeyed  the  saered  eoiiiniand  to 
"go  into  all  the  world  and  preaeh  the 
gospel  to  every  creature." 

Resides  instituting  and  caring  ft^r  the 
parishes  in  St.  Paul  and  St.  Anthony, 
thev'  established  missions  on  the  St, 
Croix  as  far  as  Ta3'lor's  F.alls,  up  the 
Mississippi  to  Sauk  Rapids,  including 
several  ])oints  midwa\-,  down  the  river 
to  Point  Douglass,  Hastings,  Red  Wing 
and  Wabasha,  up  the  Minnesota  to 
Shako])ee,  and  inland  to  Faribault. 
Roseniount  and  other  places.  To  all 
these  ]K)ints  they  traveled  on  foot,  both 
suninier  and  winter,  holding  services  in 
any  house  or  hut  that  offered,  bajUizing 
the  children,  teaching  the  ignorant,  visit- 
ing and  comforting  the  sick  atid  afflict- 
ed, and  burying  the  dead.  It  was 
genuine  apostolic  work  performed  in  the 
simple,  true  old  apostolic  way. 

Generous  gifts  of  money  came  to 
them  from  the  East,  which  enabled  them 
to  build  chapels  at  many  of  these  places. 
Airs.  Sigourney  was  warmly  interested 
in  their  work,  and  was  one  of  its  most 
generous  benefactors.  Besides  monc\' 
she  sent  a  cabinet  organ  to  one  mission, 
a  communion  service  to  another,  a  li- 
brary for  the  Sunday  School  to  another, 
and  also  many  useful  gifts  for  Christmas 
festivals. 

After  a  few  years  Mr.  Merrick  broke 
down  in  health  and  returned  t(j  his 
childhood's  home.  He  long  since  passed 
to  his  reward,  but  both  Dr.  Breck  and 
Wilcoxson  were  ])reserved  for  long  lives 
of  beautiful  usefulness,  and  were  ])er- 
niitted  to  behold,  in  part,  the  munificcnL 
harvest  resulting  from  their  early  toils — 
the  tiny  seed  they  planted  having 
brought  forth  ten  thousand  fold. 

Within  the  last  few  years  they  too 
have  been  called  to  the  heavenly  home, 
but   their   memory  is  kept  green  in   the 


liearts  of  all  who  knew  thcm,;ind  should 
l)e  kept  so  unto  children's  children. 

I  remember  as  if  it  were  yesterday-, 
on  one  stinging  cold  winter  morning, 
one  or  the  other  drop])ing  into  my  house 
for  a  brief  rest  after  his  nine-mile  tramj). 
While  taking  his  coffee  and  biscuit,  how 
enthusiastically  he  talked  of  some  special 
encouragement  they  had  met  with  in 
their  work,  of  the  nice  clia]jel.s  they  were 
building,  and  of  how  many  candidates 
for  confirmation  were  already  awaiting 
the  first  visit  of  a  bislK)p,  with  not  one 
word,  and  evidently  not  a  thought  of 
the  hard,  continual  toil,  and  the  entire 
abnegation  of  self,  which  had  gone  into 
ever\^  ste^j  of  their  progress.  And  I  re- 
member as  well  how  I  stood  in  the  win- 
dow watching,  with  wondering  admira- 
tion, the  tall  (both  men  were  six  feet 
high)  strong,  confident  man  starting 
forth  with  stalwart  stride  and  buoyant 
spirit  on  his  solitary,  cold,  dreary  walk 
of  sixty  miles  to  Sauk  Rapids. 

Botii  the  spring  of  1S")2  and  1S53 
brought  manv  emigrants  to  St.  Anth- 
ony. The  various  professions  and  lines 
of  business  received  solid  accessions,  and 
numbers  of  nmch  needed  day  Ia])orers 
came  at  this  time.  There  were  no  un- 
occupied dwellings,  and  many  families 
were  compelled  to  "camj)  out"  until  a 
house  covild  be  put  up.  It  was  not  al- 
ways possible  to  do  this  at  once,  for  the 
one  saw  mill  ciiuld  not  turn  out  lumber 
fast  encnigh  to  satisfy  the  demand.  No 
reserve  lumber  could  be  accumulated, for 
every  board,  scantling  and  siiingle  was 
hauled  away  as  fast  as  it  came  from  the 
mill,  and  often,  within  twenty-four 
hours,  formed  part  and  ])arcel  of  a  shel- 
ter and  home  for  a  newl\-arriveil  family. 

We  many  times  saw  lumber  deposited 
on  a  lot  in  the  evening,  and  l)y  noon  of 
the  next  day  a  balloon  frame  with  board 
roof  would  appear  in  its  stead,  as  if  by 
magic — the  familiar  stove  pipe  sending 
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lip  its  wreaths  of  smoke,  tellinjj  of  tin- 
home  and  family  life  already  estahlislied 
below.  It  niiisl  not  he  thoiijiht  that 
these  humble  dwellinjis  l)eloiiti:ed  only  to 
the  very  ])oor.  On  the  eontrary,  lhc\- 
often  sheltered  uelblo-do  people,  and 
those  of  edueation  and  refinement.  One 
often  found  in  such  houses  boxes  of 
books  serving  tis  table  and  lounges,  rolls 
of  handsome  earjK'ting  for  seats  and 
lieds,  tine  jjain tings  hanging  on  walls  of 
rough  pine  boards,  while  crates  of  elujiee 
china  and  glass  had  to  take  their 
chances  \vith  the  elements  out  of  doors 
till  an  .addition  eoidd  be  made  to  the 
house.  Not  infrc((uently  the  carpets 
served  in  theea])acily  of  ta])estry  on  the 
walls,  when  an  early  winter  canglit  the 
familv  in  an  unlinished  house. 

It  was  interesting  to  observe  with 
what  fond  care  |)lanLs  and  shrubs  were 
brtuight  from  the  old  liomes  to  adorn 
the  new.  It  was  not  rare  to  see  roses, 
peonies,  lilies,  snow-btdls  and  other 
shrubs,  planted  out  in  holes  in  the  sod 
even  before  the  house  went  up. 

A.  dear  old  minister  and  his  wife,  who 
came  here  with  a  sickly  child  for  the 
benefit  of  the  climate,  brought  a  cat, 
iind  with  it  some  plants  of  catmint,  thus 
thoughtfully  providing  I'or  feline  ill- 
nesses. Hotli  the  cat  and  the  mint  were 
the  delight  of  the  neighbors,  and  the 
mint  was  widely  distributed.  We  were 
sceptical  of  its  mediein.'d  cfTicacy  for 
cats,  and  utterly  scouted  the  old  sn])er- 
stition  tlial  it  was  "sovereign  lor 
babies,"  but  we  had  been  familiar  with 
its  furry  leaves  and  pleas;int  iVagrance 
from  childhooil,  and  willi  the  e.xcpiisite 
beauty  of  its  lin\-  (lowers  under  the 
magnifier  in  our  botanical  da\s,  so  that 
the  humble  little  weed  was  a  bit  of  home 
and  early  associations,  and  coidd  not 
fail  to  toiieh  the  heart  with  loud  and 
tender  memories  of  youthful  days  and 
vonthful  friends. 


Some  of  the  mint  was  afterward 
])lanted  at  Lake  Harriet  on  what  was 
known  as  the  Fitch  jjlace,  and  I  found 
])lenty  of  it  in  the  woods  near  there  a 
lew  years  since.  If  the  Park  Commis- 
sion and  Linden  Heights  improvements 
have  not  rooted  it  out  it  is  there  still. 

Cats  were  ver\-  scarce  at  first,  in  fact 
there  were  only  two  in  the  town,  .and, 
though  ])riccless  as  pets,  they  were  use- 
less otherwise,  as  rats  and  mice  were 
imknown.  Dogs  were  also  scarce,  and 
the  only  jjcts  we  could  get  at  were  the 
little  strijjcd  ground  squirrels,  of  which 
there  were  great  numbers  on  the  prairie. 
They  ran  in  and  out  of  the  house,  and 
not  being  molested,  soon  became  per- 
fectly lame.  They  would  come  at  meal 
time  for  their  food,  asking  for  it  by  sit- 
ting erect  with  tlieir  tiny  fore-])aws  ex- 
tended in  an  absurdly  e(nnical  manner, 
and  if  not  attended  to,  would  jump  to 
our  lai)s  and  Ijcg  in  a  style  not  to  be  re- 
sisted. After  crannning  themselves  with 
])otato,  bread  or  ])udding,  the  wise  little 
midgets  would  fill  their  cheek  pouches 
with  corn  iVom  a  dish  of  it  kept  for  the 
purpose,  and  run  off  to  their  nests  to 
de])osit  the  grain,  returning  again  and 
again  for  more. 

Rut  this  little  pastoral  was  as  brief 
as  it  was  pretty,  for  boys  and  guns  soon 
destroyed  or  drove  away  our  jjcts,  and 
some  tears  were  shed  when  we  found 
that  their  tameness  and  tlieir  fondness 
for  us  had  been  the  sure  means  of  their 
destruction. 

The  birds  also  were  \er\  tame  as  \vc 
found  to  our  cost  wiieii  we  came  to  luave 
a  garden.  Our  first  sad  experience  was 
with  a  large  patch  of  Champion  of  ling- 
land  peas,  the  vines  of  which  grew  so 
tall  and  luxuriant,  that  they  were  beau- 
tiful to  look  upon.  W'c  could  not  suffi- 
cienti_\-  admire  the  contrasting  harmony 
of  color  between  the  soft  green  of  the 
vines   and    the   bright    plumage    of  the 
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Oi-ioles  tliat  were  ever  clartin^'  hitlier 
and  tliitlier  among  the  foliage.  It  was 
a  s^'iiiphony  in  green,  scarlet  and  gold, 
with  an  accompaniment  of  twittering, 
lively  songs.  We  were  extremely  careful 
that  our  lively  little  guests  should  not 
be  molested,  we  scattered  grain  about 
the  garden  paths,  and  wc  felt  jiroud  oC 
our  power  of  attracting  and  taming  the 
wild  creatures  about  us. 

In  due  time  our  vines  were  loaded 
with  great  plump  pods,  giving  i)romise 
of  delicious  feasts  of  the  best  jjcas  ever 
offered  to  the  taste  of  mankinil.  The 
day  of  fruition  came,  and  "all  in  the 
dewy  morning"  we  went  out  to  cull  our 
first  dish  of  peas.  On  grasping  the  fine 
large  pods  the^' collapsed  under  the  pres- 
sure, and  were  found  to  be  empty,  and 
not  one  full  grown  jjca  could  be  found  in 
the  entire  patch. 

On  examination  we  discovered  that 
the  pods  had  been  stripped  open  ou  f>uc 
side,  and  the  peas  so  skillfully  removed 
as  to  leave  the  pods  uninjured,  anil 
hanging  as  if  still  filled  and  intact. 
That  our  pet  Orioles  were  the  robbers 
was  soon  an  undis])ut.nl)le  fact,  reluc- 
tant as  wc  were  to  believe  it.  If  the 
canny  little  thieves  had  left  us  even  a 
small  share  of  the  crop,  we  would  have 
accepted  it  thankfully,  and  have  left 
them  unmolested,  but  we  were  not  will- 
ing to  yield  to.  such  wholesale  spolia- 
tion, so  we  began  a  system  of  mild  war- 
fare against  the  enemy,  but  had  our 
lalior  for  our  pains,  for  we  were  circiun- 
vented  at  every  point.  Mosquito  net- 
ting was  no  more  of  an  obstacle  in  their 
way  than  so  much  thistle-down  would 
have  been.  They  perched  fearlessly,  and, 
as  we  imagined,  mockingh^  upon  the 
most  ajjproved  and  fearsome  scare- 
crows, as  if  they  had  a  i)re-emption  right 
to  the  ground  and  its  ]iroducts,  and  we 
were  the  intruders. 

Nothing  short  of  bird  extermination 


could  save  our  peas,  and  that  we  could 
not  think  of  and  after  a  second  trial  we 
abandoned  to  some  extent  our  prettv, 
tree-encircled  garden  for  one  on  the  o])en 
prairie. 

In  the  spring  of  l<S5-t  emigration  in- 
to the  Territory  was  at  flood-tide,  every 
Ijoat  brought  hundreds  of  people,  and 
all  comfort  and  pleasure  in  the  trip  up 
the  river  was  at  an  end.  The  first  boats 
were  small  stern-wheelers,  not  noted  for 
speed,  but  they  were  models  of  ease  and 
comfort,  and  the  trip  through  the  lovely 
scenery  of  the  Mississippi  highlands  was 
delightful.  The  captains  were  gentle- 
men who  considered  the  passengers  as 
guests,  whose  comfort  and  pleasure  they 
were  bound  to  promote  in  everv  way 
possible.  They  presided  at  the  table 
with  old-time  punctilious  courtesy,  and 
the  meals  were  trdvcn  leisurely-  and 
agreeably  as  if  in  one's  own  home.  As 
the  table  was  furnished  generously  with 
the  best  products  of  the  St.  Louis  mar- 
ket, the  guests  found  themselves  in  such 
good  case  that  no  murmur  of  complaint 
arose  even  when  the  tri])  from  Galena 
consumed  five  da}  s. 

The  negro  servants  were  charming 
with  their  kindly  ways,  and  willing  ser- 
vice, as  if  given  for  love  rather  than 
money — the  old-fashioned,  jnll\-, (.arc-free 
sort  who  worked  all  day,  and  played 
the  banjo  and  sang  and  danced  all 
night.  There  were  some  verv  sweet 
voices  among  them,  and  their  songs 
came  floating  tootu'  ears  from  the  lower 
deck,  softened  b}'  distance  and  mingled 
with  the  gentle  swish  of  the  water  with 
the  nn)st  charming  effect.  These  sim])le, 
ini])rom])tu  concerts  adilcd  much  to  the 
])le,'isures  of  the  tri]). 

With  the  general  high  standai-d  of  ex- 
cellence prevailing  throughout  these 
steamers  and  their  management,  there 
was  one  trifling  defect,  such  as  charac- 
terizes  tdl   mundane   afl'airs.     It    was   a 
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lapse   from   strict    morality,  but  it  pro-  larjic  and  s])lcn(lid  side-wheel  steamers, 

dueed  lun  enouyli  to  coniiteraet  all  vex-  wliicli    drove  the  luimble  stcni-wlieelers 

ation    lelt    l>v    its    vietiius.      Articles   of  off  tlie   course,    niid    will)    tliem    .-dl    the 

food    or   drink    c'lmonj^st    tiie    Ireiylit  on  comfort    and    pleasure  of  the  river  trip. 

board     were     a])i)roj)riated      witii      llic  The  immense  crowds  changed  the  whole 

most  audacious,  matter-of-fact  coolness.  order  of  affairs. 

Wine,  eider  or  s])irits,  were  mysteriously  Polite,  suave  ca])tains  and  clerks  no 

turned     into    water,    and    fruit,    syrup,  longer     ])roiTered     kind      attentions     to 

jjickles,  cheese,  butter  and   the  like,  look  guests — no      gentle,     smiling      m;immys 

wings    and    flew    away,    leaving   not    a  rushed   to  meet  ladies  and  children  with 

trace     behind,    though     subsecpient    ile-  sim])le  devotion  and  service.     There  was 

veloi)nients  revealed   the  lact   that  some  no  choice  of  rooms  .and  no  favored  seats 

of    these    commodities     had     somehow  at    table.      Indeed,    the   best   of   otfieers 

f(jund  theirwayto  the  steamer's  pantry,  could  do  nothing  for  such  a  struggling 

Among  the  comforts  and  luxmies  which  niass  of  luun;initv,  and  coidd  oidv  leave 

called    ibrth    the   lavish   compliments  ol  ])eople    to    fight    their    way    through   as 

the   i)assengers   on    a   certain  trip,  were  best  they  could.     It  was  literally    "first 

the  fresh,  ])tu'e,  sweet    butter,  and    deli-  come,  first   served,"    and    the   strongest 

eious  Hand)urg  cheese.     The  latter  was  and  boldest  got  the  best  of  everything, 

at  that  time  the  first  favorite  in  Eastern  which  was  not  much  of  a   best   at    the 

markets,  and    the  New-  Yorkers   at   the  highest  estimate.     The  w^aiters  were  un- 

table  ex[n'essed  great  surprise  , -it  finding  trained,    white    servants,    incapable    of 

it    in    the    remote    West.       <  )ne    young  eo])ing  with  a  great  crow  il,  and  they  be- 

couple  o])enly  congi-.-itula ted   themselves  came  cross  and  fractious  under  the  pres- 

on   hiiving   a    line   1,'irge   cheese   of  that  sure.     Me.'ds    were   served   continuously 

brand    among    tluir    household    freight,  from    six    in    the  morning  till  past  mid- 

and    on    the   pleasant  prospect  of  being  night,  and  ibr  both  passengers  and  scr- 

able  in  the  future  to  jjroeure  it  here,  in-  v.ants    there  was  neither  rest  nor  sleep, 

stead  of  sending  East  for  it.  while   meals  were   to   many   a   delusion 

At  the  end  of  the  joiu-ney  their  cheese  and  a  snare. 

and  <-i  big  jar  of  Orleans  County  golden  .\  St    I'.iid  laily,  whose  husband  now 

butter  were  not  to  be  found    on    board  occupies    high    political   position,  and  a 

the    boat,  and    it    then    dawned    on    the  lady    ol    St.    Anthony    chanced     to     be 

minds  of  the  owners  that  possibly  they  crowded    into  one  small  state-room  to- 

might  have  been  eating  theirown  butter  gether.     Ivach  was  traveling  alone  with 

and  cheese.      On  investigation   this  was  a  young  child,  ;iiid  ;i  detailed  history  of 

proved  to  be  the  true  explanation  of  the  their  experience  wnuld  lia\e  drawn  tears 

loss.     The  clerk  promptly    p;iid    lor   the  fr(un    a    stone.       .Milk    and    wholesome 

things  without    ;i    word    of  :[\K)\o'^y   or  bread    were    equallv    unattainable,   and 

remonstrance,  antl  he  might  well  do  so.  how    the   babies    li\ed    on    such  food  as 

He   must    have  chuckled   within  himself  they  li.ad   seemed  miracid(Uis.     Children 

over  the  sim])licit_v  of  the  Eastern  green-  \\vi\-  not  .idmitted   to  meals  until  after 

horn  who  taxed  him  only  12'i>  cents  |)er  all    the   adidts    were   served,    ami    when 

pound    for    butter    and     1()    for   cheese,  these     ladles     reached     the     table     they 

when   the  jiriees  here  were  30  cents  for  usually    found    nothing    left    on    it    but 

the  former  .and  1  S  or 'JO  for  the  latter.  sodden  bread  and  the  grav\    left  in  the 

With    the   rush    ol    emigration    came  platters   after    the    meat    had    been    de- 
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vonred.  Nothing;  liul  dowiiriglit  huiifjer 
could  liave  nindt-  it  jiossiljle  to  swallow 
those  delicacies  in  the  midst  of  such  un- 
tidiness and  confusion.  Fortunately, 
the  trip  was  a  short  one,  and  the  babies 
escaped  with  their  lives.  Both  the  little 
ones  lived  to  become  wives,  and  to  con- 
tribute to  the  second  generation  of 
native  Minnesotians. 

But  that  jostling,  eager  crowd  which 
robbed  the  river  trip  of  all  its  iilcasure 
and  romance,  brought  new  life  and  solid 
prosperity  to  the  Territory,  and  St.  An- 
thony, with  other  towns,  began  to  make 
rapid  advances  in  growth  and  pt)pula- 
tion. 

During  these  years  a  new  enterprise 
had  become  of  absorbing  interest  to  its 
citizens.  From  the  first  tlicy  had  looked 
with  longing  eyes  u])on  the  rich  and 
beautiful  land  spread  out  before  them  up 
and  down  the  river  on  its  western  bank. 

From  time  to  time  rumors  had 
reached  them  that  the  government  had 
under  contemplation  important  changes 
touching  the  reservation,  bj'  which  the 
eastern  half  might,  at  no  distant  day, 
be  open  to  settlers  througli  purchase  or 
pre-emption.  Even  before  this  had  be- 
come a  direct  probability,  many  had 
attempted  to  secure  portions  of  the  land 
by  means  of  permits  from  the  officers  at 
Fort  Snelling,  and  some  ventures  of  the 
kind  were  made  as  early  as  the  winter 
of  '51  and  '52. 

Men,  with  hatchet  in  hand, crossed  the 
ice-bovmd  river  to  this  Canaan  of  their 
hopes,  and  located  each  his  "claim  "  b3- 
blazing  the  trees  on  its  boundaries. 

Some  nearly  lost  their  lives  on  these 
expeditions.  Before  they  were  aware, 
the  short  day  closed  in  upon  them,  and 
the  haze  of  twilight  or  a  flurry  of  snow 
would  blot  out  all  p.'ithways,  as  well  as 
distant  objects.  The  nearly  flat,  un- 
broken surface  of  the  land  and  the  uni- 
form size  and  form  of  the  Oc'dv  trees,  pre- 


sented no  i)ossible  landmarks,  and  the 
traveler  was  easily  bewildered,  and  as 
likely  to  strike  off  to  the  west  or  south 
as  towards  home.  One  man  fomid  him- 
self on  the  edge  of  the  bluff  half  way  to 
Minnehaha,  and  as  his  only  guide  was 
the  river,  he  was  forced  to  follow  the  sin- 
uosities of  the  bluff  line  which  doubled 
the  distance.  It  was  IS'^  below  zero 
weather,  and  how  terrible  that  tramp 
was,  through  trackless  snow,  trees,  un- 
derbrush and  two  or  three  ravines,  no 
language  can  fitlj'  describe. 

.\nothcr  individual  went  over  and 
"blazed  a  claim,"  which  included  the 
ground  on  which  the  West  Hotel  now 
stands.  He  had  resolved  to  be  prudent 
and  start  for  home  long  before  dark,  but 
before  four  o'clock  a  foggy  mist  settled 
around  him,  and  totally  obscured  every 
object.  He  set  out,  as  he  supposed,  iii  a 
direct  line  for  the  open  river,  realizing  at 
once  that  the  roar  of  the  Falls  was  his 
only  safe  guide,  but  he  tramped  round 
and  round  five  dreadful  hours  before  he 
caught  a  sound  of  the  Falls,  and  was 
able  to  trace  his  way  home. 

Most  of  these  hare-brained  attempts 
however,  were  fruitless,  though  others 
were  inade  frequently.  In  '52  a  trial  of 
squatter  sovereignty  was  made  by 
several  families  who  became  actual  resi- 
dents on  the  reserve.  Of  course  such  a 
settlement  was  boldly  illegal,  Init  it 
formed  an  interesting  picture  to  look 
upon.  The  locality  was  one  of  extra- 
ordinary beauty.  It  was  a  broad  ex- 
panse of  the  richest  natural  greensward, 
dotted  here  and  there  with  fine  trees, 
and  stretching  in  a  lovely,  graceful  slojje 
down  to  the  river.  Witii  the  cosy  little 
cabins  nestling  among  its  greenery,  it 
seemed  a  mimic  Grand-Pre,  peaceful  and 
lia]>py  in  .\rcadian  simplicity,  where, 

"  Neither  locks  had  they  on  their  doors,  nor  bars 
to  their  windows: 
But  their  dwelhngs  were  open  as  day." 
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Its  existence,   however,   was   a   hriet  ik'hik'.     Iii  niiinin<;  over  his  list  of  names 

one.     A  new  comninnder  came  to    i'ort  tli-it  ol   ln(liana])oHs,  with  its  soft  ryth- 

Snelling,  whose   ideas   of  military  duty  mic  How  of  vowels,  caught  his  ear.     He 

were  of  the  strictest,  and  he  could  not  had  l)een  trying  to  form  a  ctjmponnd  of 

tolerate    such    nnlawful    occnpation    of  Indian  syllables,  and  liad  failed  to  com- 

territorv  under  his  control,  so  he  sent  a  ])lete  a  harmonious  whole,  hut  "ajjoHs" 

s((uad  of  soldiers  to  warn  the  ])co])lc  ofl",  instantaneously    furnished    the    missing 

and  afterward  to  burn  the  buildings.  link,    aiul    the    name    Minneaijolis    was 

But    through    various   agencies,    resi-  born  at  that  moment,  fniislicd,  |i()lislic<l, 

dents  continued  to  locate  homes  on  the  significant,     nmsical,     and      altogether 

west  side,  and,  when  (Governor  Ramsey  lovely.     It  is  needless  to  add  that  it  was 

decreed    the   organization    of    Ileunepin  ad()])teil  by  unanimous  suffrage. 
count\-,  a  village  nearly  as  i)o])ulous  as  l"or    the   next    three   years    Hennejiin 

St.  Anthony,  hrul   come   into   existence,  countx    was  a  sort  of  battle-field,  or  it 

As  St.  Anthony  was  in  Ramsey  county,  might  be  compared  to  a  gold    mine,  so 

the    new    town    naturally    became    the  many  rushed  in  witii  such  intense  eager- 

countv   seat   of    the   new   comity.      The  ness  to  gain  a  foot-hold  in  it,  who  were 

matter  of  giving   a    name   to    the  town  rea<ly  to  sacrifice  any  and  everything,  if 

now  came  u|),  .-ind  an  exciting  discussion  by  so  doing  they  could  gain  a  share  of 

arose.  its  treasures.     Emigration  had  increased 

Our  neighbors  down  the  river  as-  euonnmislw  and  ])eo])le  rushed  to  this 
sumed  for  us  the  name  of  All  Saints,  and  county  as  to  a  new  VA  I)f)rado.  Not 
continued  to  use  it  until  the  cpicstion  only  did  the  magniticent  water  ])ower 
was  finally  decided.  In  \-iew  of  the  attract  capitalists  and  nianufacturers 
large  water  ])rivilcges  some  \\-ished  it  to  the  town,  but  large  numbers  of  farm- 
named  Lowell,  'fhe  name  of  Albion  ers  crowded  in  to  get  ]5ossession  of 
met  with  so  much  fa\-or  that  it  was  lands  of  unsm-passcd  beauty  and  extra- 
reallv  put  on  record  by  the  county  clerk,  ordinary  fertility.  .\lter  the  pre-emp- 
but  it  was  rt^jected  by  the  majority.  tions  were  comiileted  in  T)"),  it  was  said 
Winona  was  also  |U()])osed,  and  was  that,  except  the  school  lauds,  every 
warmlv  lulvocatcd  by  those  who  wished  (piarter  section  in  the  county  was  occu- 
the  Indian  names  to  be  iirescrved,  but  it  ])ii'd  by  actual  settlers, 
did  not  meet  with  gi'iieral  ap[)rov;d.  Ibit    their   ]>osscssion  was   gained  at 

Col.   John    11.  Stevens,  who    had    the  the  cost  of  much  anxiety,  suffering  and 

best  right  to  a  controlling  voice  in  the  even    of  danger,  csiiecially  in   regard  to 

matter,  iireferrcd  the  n;niic  of  llenncpiu  I  lu' l.iud  adjacent  to   Minneapolis.      The 

for   the   town,  ami   that  of  Snelling  for  pi-e-emi)tion    laws    were    hedged    about 

the   county,  but  he  was  overruled,  and  with  so  many  and  such  minute  technical- 

thc  decision  w;is  ])ost])()ncd  lor  a  time.  ities  that  they  were  often  misunderstood, 

.\t    last    the   problem  was  solved    by  or  some  seemingly  unimiiortant  recpiire- 

Mr.  Clias.   Iloag,  who,  next  to  Colonel  ment  was  overlooked,  which  would  have 

Stevens,   cherished    the    most    sanguine  Ik-c-ii  of  no  consecpicncc  in  ordinary  busi- 

hopcs  of  the  future  greatness  of  the  in-  ness  matters;    but  now,  when  dishonest 

fant  town,  and  wdio  considered  the  sclec-  and  greedy  sharks  were  on  the  watch  to 

tion  of  a    suitable  name  ol'  tlie  gravest  take  advantage  of  the  least  defect,  they 

im])ortance.       In    the    w;itches     of    the  were  of  the  first  importance, 
night  a  happy  inspiration  revealed    llic  It  w;is  not  safe  to  leaveapre-cmiitioii 
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c,'il)i!i  unoccupied  for  ten  minutes,  for, 
even  in  that  short  time,  a  "jumiier" 
mij^lit  take  possession,  who  could  he  dis- 
lodged only  by  personal  violence,  or  by 
the  ])ayment  of  a  sum  of  money.  Truly 
the  pre-emptor's  bed  that  winter  was 
not  one  of  roses.  Many  were  compelled 
to  keep  guard  with  men  and  fire  arms 
night  and  day  through  most  of  the  win- 
ter. A  sort  of  frenzy  seemed  to  possess 
]ieo])le  which  dulled  all  sense  of  honor, 
and  led  them  to  trample  on  the  most 
sacred  rights. 

Intimate  friends  and  neighbors  scru- 
jjled  not  to  jump  each  others'  claims,  if 
the}'  detected  the  slightest  flaw  in  their, 
satisfaction  of  the  pre-emption  law. 
When  at  last,  the  official  announcement 
of  the  ])assage  of  the  pre-emption  bill 
reached  the  land  office  here,  it  happened 
unfortunately  that  some  men  who  held 
valuable  claims,  were  temporarily  ab- 
sent. One  who  wfis  oid\-  thirty  miles 
awav  was  promptly  sent  for,  but  before 
he  could  reach  home,  which  he  did  before 
ten  o'clock  next  morning,  jumpers,  like 
sleuth-hounds  scenting  their  prey,  hatl 
discovered  his  absence  and  took  instant 
advantage  of  it.  During  the  night,  lum- 
ber was  haided  upon  the  land,  a  shanty 
built,  furnished  witli  a  bed,  chair  and 
stove,  and  after  an  occupancy  of  a  few 
hours,  the  enterprising  jumper  filed  his 
claim  of  pre-emption.  Resistance  to 
this  claim  involved  a  long  delay,  vex- 
atious litigc'ition  and  great  exjiense,  con- 
sequently, to  rid  Iiimself  of  the  intruder, 
the  rightful  owner  jjaid  him  hundreds  of 
dcillars  more  than  the  then  value  of  the 
land,  and  the  hero  of  the  shanty  de])art- 
ed  with  a  well  lined  iiocket-book,  and 
o])enly  boasting  of  the  fine  trade  he  had 
made.  A  circumstantial  history  of  all 
similar  affairs  of  that  time  w  ould  fdl  ri 
volume. 

Alen  wlio  had  been  holding  their 
claims    from     liie    first    were    worn    onl 


with  the  long  strain  ot  suspense  and 
anxiety,  and  preferred  to  paj-  unjust  de- 
mands, in  order  to  secure  their  title  at 
once,  and  be  relieved  ,from  the  wcaiv 
load  they  had  carried  so  long. 

That  winter  was  fortunately  a  mild 
one,  otherwise  much  suffering  would 
have  fallen  upon  the  families  that  occu- 
l^ied  some  of  the  pre-emption  shanties. 

.Babies  were  born  in  houses  which 
would  now  be  deemed  barbarous  shel- 
ters for  horses.  The  green  lumber  of 
which  these  were  liuilt  shrjink  so  as  to 
open  cracks  everywhere,  and  the  neudy 
born  little  pre-emptors  were  cradled  in 
the  fresh,  vigorous  breezes  of  heaven's 
pure  air,  and  sometimes  received  an  in- 
formal baptism,  when  water  from  the 
leak3-  roof  trickled  down  ujion  the  tiny 
sleeping  faces. 

None  but  those  who  passeil  through 
this  marvellous  period  of  our  history 
can  realize  the  intense  excitement  that 
pervaded  all  classes  of  the  community. 
A  listener  to  the  talk  of  children  would 
hear  much  of  claims,  pre-emption,  land 
office,  etc.  One  little  golden  haired  tot 
was  lost  one  day,  and  when  found  a 
long  way  from  home,  and  Jisked  as  to 
her  intentions  and  destination,  replied 
that  she  was  "doin  to  land  office  to  find 
pa])a." 

The  land  office,  which  was  in  a  build- 
ing on  Washington  avenue  and  Eighth 
avenue  south,  was  the  .great  centre  of 
burning  vital  interests — the  shining  gofd 
of  long  deferred  hopes,  and  no  words 
can  fully  express  the  depth  of  thankful 
joy  with  which  care-worn  men  came 
forth  from  its  portals  with  their  ])re- 
emption  titles  safe  in  their  hands.  And 
the  little  hcjmes  which  had  so  long  l)een 
overshadowed  by  anxiety,  and  in  which 
loving  wives  and  children  luid  suffered 
so  much  dread  and  terror,  ^vere  now 
turned  into  bowers  of  joyfid  ha])piness. 
I'ast  woes  were  soon    forgotten    in    the 
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clelifi;ht'  of  posscssiiij;'  the  coveted  land, 
which  seemed  well  worth  .'ill  it  hnd  cost 
liieiii.  It  w.'is  truly  "a  jjoodly  land, 
and  a  fail',"  and  jjeople  coidd  exiiltingly 
chant  with  the  psalmist,  "the  lines  arc 
fallen  unto  me  in  pleasant  jilaces;  yea,  I 
have  i\  jj;oodly  heritage."  They  could 
also  say  of  it,  as  (ireatheart  did  of  his 
valley,  that  "it  was  of  a  fruitful  soil, 
and  brought  forth  by  hfindfulls." 

All  nature  seemed  in  synipatiiy  with 
the  jo}'  of  mankind,  for  a  lovelier  spring 
never  dawned  upon  earth.  A  heavy 
snow  fell  in  March,  but  by  the  20th  of 
April  "the  winter  was  over  and  gone, 
and  the  time  of  the  singing  of  birds  had 
come."  The  skies  were  deeply  blue,  and 
the  air  delightfully  soft  and  mild.  On 
the  night  of  the  23rd,  a  sweet  summer 
rain  fell,  accompanied  with  thunder  and 
lightning.  Very  soon  tiic  jjrairie  was 
beautiful  with  richest  verdure  and 
(lowers,  and  vast  numbers  of  birds  filled 
the  air  with  music.  Pigeons,  grouse 
;ind  ])lovcr  were  familiar  neighbors,  feed- 
ing fe.'irlcssly  with  the  chickens,"for  there 
^vere  no  enemies  to  molest  them.  Peace 
and  plenty  reigned,  and  life,  in  the  little 
pre-emption  shiint\', cnfc^lded  l)y  nature's 
fairest  forms  and  influences,  was  an  idyl, 
sweet  enough  to  inspire  a  poet's  pen. 
Some  infelicities  of  course  were  inter- 
woven in  tliis  sim])lc,  homely  romance. 
The  rain  often  fell  on  sleeping  iaces,sand 
sifted  in  and  sprinkled  the  steaks,  or 
spoiled  the  cream,  but  on  the  whole 
things  were  very  nice  .and  comfort.able. 

The  prc-em]ition  of  the  Lands  ol'  Hen- 
nepin county  was  uujsIIv  completed 
within  this  \-e.ar. 

As  150,000,  out  of  ne.-irly  170,000 
acres,  were  occupied  b\'  actual  settlers, 
.among  whom  was  a  Large  nund)cr  of 
thrifty,  intelligent  farmei's,  the  county 
from  the  fn'st  took  the  front  ratdv  in 
wealth  .and  ])o]ndation.  Minnca])otis, 
with  such  .a  solid  basis  of  support  at  her 


b.ack,  ,and  relieved  from  the  incubus  of 
])re-emption  difficulties,  now  l)eg<an  to 
ni.ake  gig.antic  strides  in  the  way  of  ex- 
p.ansion  and  wealth.  Business  blocks, 
hotels,  mills  .and  manufactories,  were 
rapidly  erected,  while  schools,  churches 
and  handsome  dwellings,  ke|it  even  |)ace 
with  them. 

flic  year  lifty-six  was  one  of  gi'cat 
prosperity,  money  was  i)lentiful  and 
every  one  felt  rich.  Toil  .and  cares 
pressed  less  heavily,  the  conditions  of 
domestic  life  were  more  free  and  boimti- 
lid,.and  with  more  leistire  I'or  both  soci.al 
and  intellectu.al  pleasures,  life  was  ])cr- 
h.aps  .as  bright  and  ha])py  here  .as  in  .any 
place  in  the  world. 

A  portion  of  Ramsey  county,  wiiich 
included  St.  Anthony,  hfid  been  .annexed 
to  that  of  Hennepin,  and  the  two  towns 
became  practically  and  socially  the  same 
as  one,  though  the^-  were  not  iniited 
under  f)ne  name  till  some  years  Later. 
Private  parties  were  given  then  .as  fre- 
(picntlv  as  now.  eomp.ared  with  the 
])opulation,  and  were  in  every  respect 
(|uite  as  pleasant.  Kvcry  luxury  for  the 
tfible  could  at  this  lime  be  easily  |)ro- 
curcil. 

Hut  the  bright  days  of  pros[)crity  did 
not  contiinie  long;  reverses,  heavy  and 
bitter,  came  making  many  who  h.ad  i)een 
rich,  abjectly  poor.  Much  of  the  Land 
obt.ained  through  so  many  diftlcidlics, 
\\  ;is  lost  by  mortgage  or  sold  for  .almost 
nothing,  .and  the  next  few  years  were 
ni.arked  by  gloom  .and  discour.agemcnt. 
In  .addition  to  the  severe  fm.ancial  dc- 
jiressiou,  one  terrible  ])tdilic  dis.asler  fol- 
lowed anotiier,  until  it  seemed  as  if  the 
city  was  doomed  to  destruction.  "  Men's 
hearts  i'ailed  them  for  tear,"  and  ni.any 
became  discouraged  and  de|).arte(l  to 
other  States,  though  eventually,  nearly 
.all  returned,  flu'  n-ni;iindcr,  however, 
struggled  br.avely  on,  working  h.ard  .and 
pr.acticing     the    closest    economy,    .and 
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waiting  patiently  for  the  darkness  to 
pass  awa\'.  Thev  have  their  reward 
now  in  seeing  the  httle  village  of  their 
early  love,  and  the  scene  of  their  long 
and  steadfast  toil,  transformed  into  one 
of  the  most  prosperous  and  beautiful 
cities  of  the  world. 

The  Judge  heretofore  alluded  to  was  B.  B. 
Meeker,  one  of  the  Territorial  Judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  He  purchased  a  large  tract  of 
land  below  St.  Anthony,  and  early  identified  him- 
self with  that  town.  He  was  one  of  the  lew,  who, 
at  that  period,  prophesied  of,  and  firmly  believed 
in,  the  ultimate  prosperity  and  large  future 
growth  of  this  city.  He  was  often  derided  and 
laughed  at  for  his  sanguine  visions  and  hopes,  but 
nothing  could  shake  his  confidence,  and  even 
through  the  darkest  days  of  the  "hard  times," 
when  the  bottom  seemed  to  drop  out  of  every- 
thing, he  held  unflinchingly  to  his  opinion. 

The  last  time  I  saw  him  was  on  one  bright, 
warm  autumn  day  when  I  was  driving  over  the 


prairie.  Somewhere  about  what  is  now  Eighth 
street  and  Twelfth  avenue  south,  1  came  upon  him 
lying  on  the  turf,  supporting  his  head  on  one 
hand,  and  gazing  about  with  a  rapt,  thoughtful 
expiession  on  his  face.  The  spot  was  a  broad, 
open  space,  somewhat  elevated, from  whencecould 
be  seen  a  fine, extended  landscape.  Hisfirst  words 
to  me  were,  "What  a  beautiful  country  it  is!" 
He  came  to  the  side  of  ray  buggy,  and  talked  for 
some  time  in  the  old,  hopeful  strain,  (he  knew 
that  his  listener  was  in  full  sympathy  with  him  on 
this  point)  saj'ing  that  he  believed  he  should  live 
to  see  all  that  vicinity  covered  with  buildings. 

Evidently,  a  change  for  the  better  was  taking 
place,  and  he  felt  almost  sure  that  a  period  of 
great  prosperity  and  rapid  growth  would  follow. 
Pointing  to  the  old  University  building  in  the  dis- 
tance, he  said:  "And  that  will  sometime  be  the 
crowning  glory  of  Minnesota." 

I  believe  that,  in  his  imagination  then,  he  saw 
Minneapolis  just  as  we  see  it  in  realty  to-day. 

He  died  two  months  later,  very  suddenly,  in 
Milwaukee,  where  he  had  halted  on  his  journey  to 
the  East. 
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The  first  settlers  of  what  is  now  Min- 
neapolis, were  mostly  from  the  New 
England  and  the  Middle  States.  Two 
or  three  families  of  Canadian  French 
Avere  living  on  the  site  when  the  first 
settlement  really  commenced  in  1848-9, 
by  the  arrival  of  a  few  families  from  the 
State  of  Maine.'Ramsey  county-  was 
organized  by  an  act  approved  October 
27,  1849,  and  embraced  that  part  of  the 
present  site  lying  east  of  the  Mississippi 
river.  Hennepin  county,  embracing  the 
present  site  of  the  main  part  of  the  city, 
was  organized  March  G,  1852,  (al- 
though by  a  singular  tj-pographical 
error,  the  act  appears  in  the  printed 
copies  to  have  been  approved  in  1825). 
The  county  was  annexed  to  RamscA^  for 
judicial  ])uri)oses.  At  the  legislative  ses- 
sion in  1856,  Hennepin  comity  was  ex- 
tended across  the  Mississijipi  river,  in- 
cluding that  part  of  the  present  site  of 
the  cit}'  which  lies  on  the  north  and  east 
sides  of  the  river.  At  the  same  session, 
and  by  the  same  act,  the  county  build- 
ings were  located  on  block  sevent\--two, 
in  the  town  of  Minneapolis,  where  they 
have  continued  to  the  present  time. 

March  1,  185G,  an  act  was  approveil 
by  Governor  Gorman  incorporating  the 
town  of  Minneapolis.  This  act  pro- 
vided to  embrace  within  the  town  limits 


as  follows:  "Beginning  at  a  point  on 
the  Mississippi  River,  where  the  line  be- 
tween sections  ten  and  fifteen  intersects 
said  river,  thence  west  on  said  line  be- 
tween sections  ten  and  fifteen  to  the 
southwest  corner  of  section  fifteen, 
thence  south  on  section  line  to  the 
southwest  corner  of  section  twentj^- 
seven,  thence  east  on  the  south  line  of 
section  twentj'-seven,  twenty-six  and 
twenty-five  to  the  Mississippi  River; 
thence  up  said  river  to  the  place  of  be- 
ginning." It  will  thus  be  seen  that  its 
original  boimdaries  embraced  but  a 
small  part  of  the  present  city.  When 
the  act  was  ])assed,  however,  the  terri- 
tory included  within  the  town  limits 
was  deemed  ample  to  serve  for  the  next 
twentA'-five  or  thirtj'  years. 

The  town  was  divided  into  four 
wni-ds.  The  act  provided  for  a  Town 
Council,  which  was  to  consist  of  a  Jus- 
tice of  the  Peace  and  three  Trustees,  of 
whom  the  Justice  of  the  Peace  was  to 
be  President.  One  Trustee  was  to  be 
resident  of.  and  elected  in  each  ward, 
and  thi'ee  constituted  a  quorum.  They 
were  empowered  to  estalilish  by-laws, 
ordinances,  rules  £ind  regulations,  to 
govern  the  town,  regxdate  and  improve 
streets,  alleys  and  sidewalks,  levj'  taxes 
and    assessments,    establish    fire    com- 
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panics,  markets,  etc.,  to  ap]joint  [jioper 
officers  to  carry  out  the  objects  of  the 
corporation,  and  generally,  to  have  the 
rights  and  perform  the  duties  incident 
to  municipal  corporations.  Under  such 
a  simple  and  inexpensive  government 
did  the  town  continue  until  the  granting 
of  the  cit}-  charter  in  1865.  The  first 
settlers,  as  before  remarked,  were  mainly 
from  New  England  and  the  Middle 
States,  and  accustomed  to  self  govern- 
ment, under  similar  laws.  Crime  was 
infrequent.  Paupers  were  few.  The 
vast  and  complicated  machiner}^,  neces- 
sary to  run  a  great  city,  which  has  since 
grown  u]3,  was  then  unknown.  If  jmv 
schemes  were  on  foot  to  subserve  per- 
sonal interests  among  officials,  they 
were  quickly  discovered  and  nii)ped  in 
the  bud.  The  principles  embodied  in  the 
charter  of  the  town,  were,  in  the  main, 
embodied  in  the  charter  to  the  city. 
But  the  changes,  and  modifications  of 
those  principles  in  the  growth  of  the 
city  to  175,000  population  have  been 
numerous. 

Writing  the  history  of  the  municipal 
government  of  the  city  of  Minneapolis, 
as  it  exists  to-day,  involves  the  history 
of  two  separate  and  distinct  cities. 
They  were  separated  it  is  true,  in  Ijound- 
i\v\  only  b\'  the  Mississippi  River,  but 
were  nnder  distinct  municipal  organiza- 
tions, until  the  consolidation  of  the  two 
cities  as  hereinafter  stated . 

At  the  session  of  the  Legislature  in 
1855,  an  act  was  passed  to  incorporate 
the  cit\'  of  St.  Anthony.  It  enxbraced 
that  portion  of  the  present  site  of  the 
city  of  Minneapolis  which  lies  east  of 
the  Mississippi  River.  The  city  was 
divided  into  three  wards,  with  two 
Aldermen  from  a  ward.  The  City  Coun- 
cil consisted  of  the  Mayor  and  .\lder- 
men.  The  charter  conferred  on  the 
Council  the  usual  powers  incident  to 
municipal  corjiorations      .\t  the  time  of 


the  granting  of  the  charter,  the  city  was 
supposed  to  contain  from  2,500  to  3,000 
inhabitants,  and  in  some  quarters,  es- 
pecifdly  in  the  East,  no  small  amount  of 
ridicule  was  cast  on  its  premature  am- 
bition in  assuming  city  airs.  But  its 
subsequent  progress  demonstrated  that 
the  step  was  not  unwise,  especially  in 
view  of  the  economical  manner  in  which 
municipal  affairs  were  then  managed. 
And  the  same  remarks  will  apph-  to  the 
incorporation  of  the  city  of  Minneapolis 
at  a  later  date.  Under  the  charter 
above  mentioned,  the  city  progressed 
without  noteworthy  incident,  until 
1872,  when  it  was  merged  in  the  city  of 
Minneapolis. 

In  the  meantime,  the  town  of  Minne- 
apolis on  the  west  side  of  the  river  had 
continued  to  grow.  In  1858,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  charter  granted  in  1856, 
a  town  government  was  oi'ganized  with 
a  Council,  of  which  H.  T.  Welles  was 
President.  The  first  meeting  of  the 
Council  was  held  July  20th,  1858,  The 
Councillors  in  the  several  wards  were: 
Isaac  I.  Lewis,  First  ward  ;  Chas.  Hoag, 
Second  ward;  William  Garland,  Third 
ward,  and  Edw.-ird  Hedderly,  I'ourth 
ward.  Mr.  Todd  was  chosen  Clerk,  but 
before  the  expiration  of  his  term,  was 
succeeded  by  G.Henry  Hamilton,  and  U. 
Morrison  succeeded  to  the  place  of  Mr. 
Lewis. 

In  1859,  a  new  Council  was  elected. 
Councillors,  J.O.Weld,  C.H.Pettit,  N.  S. 
Walker,  and  H.  E.  Mann  ;  Cyrus  Beedc, 
President.  Mr.  Hamilton  was  Secre- 
tary' till  November,  1858,  when  he  re- 
signed, and  C.  L.  Savory  was  elected  in 
his  j)lace.  This  board  continued  in  office 
till  1861,  when  a  new  board  was  elected. 
It  did  not,  however,  serve  <'i  long  time, 
for  in  consequence  of  certain  defects  in 
the  charter,  and  the  undue  ex]3ense  of 
administration,  the  charter  of  incorjx)- 
ration  wns  rejiealed  at    the    lyCgislative 
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session  of  1862,  aud  llu-  ;ulniinisl.r;ilii)ii 
reverted  to  the  town  uovcniincnL  prc- 
vioiislv  existii)j(. 

In  1864,  tlie  Legislature  passed  an 
act  giving  enlarged  ]io\vers  to  the  su])er- 
visors  of  the  town  of  Minneajiolis  with- 
in certain  defined  limits,  and  also  to  cer- 
tain officers  therein.  I'lidcr  this  act, 
and  certain  iiniendnicnts  thereto,  at  the 
Legislative  session  in  ISdo,  the  town 
was  gf)verne(l  until  the  enactment  of  the 
city  charter  in  1S67.  The  first  board  of 
supervisors,  under  these  acts,  consisted 
of  S.  II.  Mattison,  E.  B.  Ames,  Aliies 
Hills,  ami  Thomas  Hale  Williams,  Clerk. 
The  second,  Col.  C.  .Mdrich,  George  A. 
Hrackett,  and  ().  M.  Laraway.  The 
third,  E.  S.  Jones,  [.  M.  Eustis,  and  1\. 
F.  Russell.  I'nder  these  men  the  town 
continued,  until  the  enactment  of  the 
city  charter  in  1867.* 

The  Legislature  of  1866  passed  an 
act  approved  March  2,  1866,  granting 
a  charter  to  the  city  of  Minnejipolis. 
The  limits  defined  in  the  charter  are  as 
follows,  viz:  Sections  thirteen,  foiu'teen, 
fifteen,  and  the  east  half  of  section 
twenty-one,  and  sections  twenty-two, 
t wen t\- -three,  twenty-four,  twenty-five, 
twenty-six  and  twenty-seven,  all  in 
township  twenty-nine,  north  of  rjinge 
twent\-four  west.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  the  city  limits  embraced  the  city  of 
St.  Anthony,  but  for  certain  puri)oses 
only,  iis  the  latter  city  still  retained  its 
c()ri)orate  existence.  It  was  the  fust 
stej)  towards  a  consolidation  which 
occurred  six  years  later. 

The  city  was  dix'idcd  into  eight 
wards,  four  of  which  were  on  the  east 
side  of  the  river,  within  the  limits  of  the 
city  of  St.  Anthony,  and  the  other  four 
on  the  west  side  of  tlic  river. 

It  may  here  be  noted,  tlirit  Llic  Incatimi  as  to 
points  of  the  compass  above  given  ;ne  mil  sliictly 
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correct,  as  for  a  short  distance  here  tlie  river  rnns 
more  nearly  cast.  But  as  its  general  course  is 
south,  for  convenience  it  has  l)een  customary  to 
speak  of  them,  when  referring  to  either  division, 
to  use  the  terms  H.-ist.  or  West  Minneapolis. 

The  elective  officers  ol'  the  cilv  were. 
Mayor,  Comptroller,  'freasurer,  Citv 
justice  and  two  .Mdermen  for  each  ward. 
.Ml  other  officers  necessary  for  the  man- 
agement of  the  aftairs  of  the  citv  were 
to  be  appointed  by  the  conunon  council, 
which  consisted  of  the  Aldermen.  I?v 
this  charter,  the  usu;d  powers  incident 
to  numicipal  corjjorations,  were  granted 
to  the  Alayor  and  common  council. 
For  the  ]uu-poses  of  education,  im])rove- 
uient  of  streets,  .'ind  t;ixation  for  special 
])ur])oses,  ])rovided  in  the  charter,  the 
city  was  divided  into  two  districts,  the 
first  being  the  four  warils  f)n  the  east 
side  of  the  river,  the  second  that  ]>ortion 
of  the  city  on  the  west  side.  And  ;dl 
public  ijroperty  being  in  either  division, 
at  the  time  of  the  granting  of  the  char- 
ter, \Yas  to  belong  to  such  division. 
And  the  debts  <and  obligations  of  each 
division  at  such  time,  were  to  be  as- 
sumed by  each  respectively.  .\nd  the 
common  council  had  power  to  lew 
taxes  to  pay  such  debts,  ])rovided  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Aldermen  of  each  di\ision 
voted  tor  the  levy  of  the  same. 

It  was  fiu-ther  provided  that,  "the 
school  system  heretofore  in  force,  in  each 
of  said  districts  shall  remain  the  same, 
exce])t  that,"'  etc.,  the  cxce])tion  being 
that  in  both  districts,  "The  Board  of 
f>ducation  of  the  City  of  St.  Anthony," 
shall  hereafter  be  known  iis  "The  Board 
of  Education  of  the  first  District  of 
Minneapolis,"  and  "  The  Board  of  lidu- 
cation  of  the  Town  of  Minneapolis," 
shall  hereafter  be  known  and  styled,  as 
"The  Board  of  Education  of  the  Second 
Histiiet  of  Minne£i]jolis."  Further  pro- 
visions were  made  for  the  acceptance  of 
the  charter,  b\'  the  voters   of  both  (lis- 
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tricts,  ami  if  the  charter  was  accejjtcd, 
the  functions  of  the  cit^-  council  of  the 
city  of  St.  Anthony  were  to  cease,  and 
also  those  of  the  supervisors  of  the 
town  of  Minneapolis. 

Thus  was, to  this  extent,  the  union  of 
the  two  cities  consummated.  Neither 
yielded  its  name,  ii^ither  did  either  yield, 
so  much  as  it  did,  without  grave  consid- 
eration. But  it  was  a  large  step  in  ad- 
vance, of  what  seemed  to  disinterested 
observers  for  the  mutual  interests  of  the 
two  cities.  .\nd  the  result  proved  the 
wisdom  of  the  action. 

It  refjuired,  however,  but  a  few  years 
experience  to  demonstrate  that  a  more 
perfect  union  would  prove  mutually  ad- 
vantageous. The  interests  of  the  two 
cities  were  almost  identical.  Municipal 
government  could  be  administered  more 
efficiently  and  economically,  under  a 
single  head  and  name;  and  the  influence 
of  the  cities  be  thei'eby  greatlv  strength- 
ened. These  were  controlling  considera- 
tions, and  their  force  was  conceded  by 
all.  ( )nly  a  single  reason,  and  that  of  a 
sentimental,  rather  than  a  practical  na- 
ture, was  urged  against  the  union — the 
name.  St.  .\nthony  had  the  advantage 
and  i)restige  of  a  historical  name,  and 
in  £iny  event  the  ntime  of  the  Falls  must 
always  remain  the  same.  On  the  other 
hand  the  ])eople  of  Minneaptjlis  had  be- 
come equally  attached  to  the  name  of 
their  city.  It  had  grown  far  more 
rapidl\'  than  St.  .\nthony,  iind  con- 
tained much  the  largest  popukition. 
After  much  discussion,  the  advantages 
of  a  union  l)ecame  so  manifest,  that  St. 
Anthony  gracefully  yielded  her  claim  in 
favor  of  Minneapolis,  and  a  legislative 
act  Wc'is  approved  February  28,  1872, 
consolidating  the  twf)  cities  under  the 
name  of  the  city  of  Minneapolis.  I'y 
the  same  act  the  boundaries  ol'  the  city 
on  the  west  side  ol  the  river  were  en- 
lartred    and    tlie    cil\'    (li\i(lcil    iiilo     U-ii 


wards.  The  former  city  of  St.  .\ntiionv 
was  called  the  East  Division  of  Minne- 
apolis, and  the  territory  lying  south  and 
west  of  the  river,  the  West  Division. 
Two  Aldermen  were  to  be  elected  for 
each  ward,  and  to  hold  office  for  two 
years.  These  Aldermen  constituted  the 
Cit3'  Council. 

Provision  was  also  made  that  the 
public  property  then  existing  in  each 
division  should  continvie  to  belong  to 
such  division,  and  the  debts  and  obliga- 
tions of  each  of  the  former  cities  should 
be  paid  respectively  l)y  the  divisions  tt; 
which  they  belonged. 

The  consolidation  of  the  cities  thus 
formed,  worked  successfully  and  har- 
moniously, and  with  little,  if  any,  fric- 
tion between  the  two  divisions.  It  is 
an  illustration  of  the  facility  with  which 
Western  people  adajjt  themselves  to 
changed  municipal  government  and  po- 
litical conditions.  To-day  there  are 
thousands  of  residents — perhaps  indeed, 
a  majority — who  have  never  heard  that 
the  present  city  is  composed  of  two 
cities,  under  separate  and  distinct  mu- 
nicipal governments. 

And  it  is  by  no  niejins  improbalile 
that  the  example  of  the  consolidjition  of 
these  two  municipalities,  which  was 
effected  more  than  fifteen  years  since 
with  such  gratifying  success,  ma\'  at  no 
ilistant  day  be  followed  by  Minneapolis 
and  St.  Paul,  with  cc[ually  beneficial  re- 
sults. 

The  charter  of  1872,  above  men- 
tioned, has  formed  the  basis  of  the  city 
government  since.  Amendments  have 
frecpiently  been  made  to  meet  the  neces- 
sities of  a  rapidly  growing  cit}-,  and  one 
new  department  of  especial  importance 
has  been  added — the  establishment  ol' 
a  pai'k  s\'stem — which  was  scarcely 
thought  of  but  a  few  years  since.  This 
will  be  treated  of  in  its  jjropcr  place. 
Aside  tVoni  this,  it  is  rieenied  unneci'ssar\- 
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to  f,'()  into  fnrthtT  particulars  of  the 
municipal  <jovernment  of"  the  city.  1 1 
does  not  diflfer  materially  tVoin  that  of 
many  other  Western  cities,  the  <jeneral 
features  of  which  are  familiar  to  nearly 
all  our  citizens.  And  to  those  desirinj;- 
further  particulars,  the  statutes,  charter 
and  ordinances,  are  of  easy  access. 

It  is  helicvcd  tiiat  a  record  of  tlie 
names  of  those  who  h;ive  served  <-is  citv 
officers  and  Aldermen  from  the  first 
orgainzation  ol  a  cit\-  ,<;(>vernment  in  St, 
Anthony,  to  tlie  ])resent  Lime,  will  nol 
he  without  interest.  All  these  men  have, 
in  a  ,L,n-eater  or  less  degree,  aided  in  the 
growth  and  ])rogress  of  the  city.  Near- 
ly half  of  them  have  already  joined 
"the  great  majority"— the  survivors 
have  witnessed  the  building  of  a  citv, 
which,  for  the  brief  time  since  its  found- 
ing, has  no  e(|ual  in  the  history  of  ihe 
world.  I'or  the  record,  to  the  year 
ISSl,  we  are  indebted  to  Neill's  History 
of  Hennc])in  County,  Llie  balance  is  coni- 
])ilcfl  from  official  sources. 

CITN     (iPI-rCEKS    or-    ST.   ANTHONY. 

The  liist  C<jiincil  organized  April  13th,  1855. 
H.  T.  Welles,  Mayor.  Aklermen,  First  ward— 
Benjamin  N.  Sjjenecr,  one  year;  John  Orth,  two 
years.  Seeond  ward  — Daniel  Stanehfield,  ont- 
year;  Edward  I.ippincott.  two  years.  Third 
ward— Caleb  Dorr,  one  year;  Knht.  W.Cummings, 
two  years.  Officers  appointed  by  the  Council 
were— W.  F.  Brawley,  City  Clerk;  Ira  Kingslev, 
Treasurer;  S.  \V.  Farnhatn,  Assessor;  Benjamin 
Brown,  Marshall;  \i.  S.  Hall,  City  Attorney; 
Isaac  Gilpatrick,  Supervisor  ol  Streets;  K.  1). 
Nash,  Collector  of  Taxes;  C.  B.  Chai)man,  Citv 
Surveyor;  L.  Bostwick,  City  justice.  .Ai)point- 
ments,  mostly  to  fill  vacancies  were— G.  F.  Brott, 
Assessor;  Benjamin  Brown,  Collector;  E.  B.  Nash, 
Weigh  Master;  Z.  E.  B.  Nash,  Treasurer;  W.  H. 
Townsend,  Supervisor  of  Streets;  J.  B.  Gilbert, 
Assessor;  H.  Hechtman,  Supervisor  of  Streets, 
soon  succeeded  by  J.  M.  Brewer;  Seth  Turner, 
Marshal  and  Collector. 

First  Re^uhir  HIcctioii,  Ajin'l  'lli,  1856 — 

Alvaren  Allen.  M,-iyor.  Aldermen  — Willijnn 
Fewer,  First  ward;  A.  D.  Foster,  Second  w;ird ; 
David  A.  Secombe,  Third  ward.      Appointed    ofli- 


ccrs— W.  F.  Brawley,  Clerk  and  Com])troller; 
Uichard  Fewer,  Treasurer;  Seth" Turner,  .Vsscssor 
and  Supervisor  of  Streets;  J  hapman,  Marshal 
and  Collector;  J.  S.  Demnioii,  City  Attorney;  |. 
M.  Brewer,  Supervisor;  Eardner  Bostwick,  City 
justice.  Subsequent  appointments— Seth  Turner, 
resigned,  succeeded  by  j.  M.  Brewer,  and  he  bv 
Henry  Whipple;  Seth  Turner,  Marshal  and  Col- 
Icilor;  1).  B.  Dorman,  Treasurer.  August  12th, 
ihc  ordinance  combining  the  office  of  Marshal  and 
Collector,  was  reiiealed,  and  L.  W.  Stratton  was 
.ipijointed  Collector.  Mayor  .^llep  resigned,  and 
1).  A.  Secombe,  Mayor,  ]n-o  teni.,  served  out  the 
term.  William  Loehrcn,  City  Attorney,  in  place 
ol  Ilcmninn,  resigned. 

Srciind  JSIcctiiJii,  April  (illi.    ISJT— 

Re-division  of  the  city  in  foiu- wards.  Willi.nn 
\V.  Wales,  Mayor.  Aldermen— Daniel  Knob!;nich. 
I'irst  ward:  E.  W.  Johnson,  Second;  William 
McHcrron,  Third  ;  John  C.  Johnson,  Fourth.  A])- 
pointed  officers— W.  F.  Brawley,  Clerk  and  Comp- 
troller; X.  Kellogg,  Assessor;  L.  W.  Stratton, 
Collector;  j.  M.  Brewer,  Supervisor,  soon  suc- 
ceeded by  W.  A.  Rowell;  G.  A.  Nourse,  Attorney; 
If.  S.  Temple,  Marshal. 

May  22nd,  1857,  A.  D.  Foster,  Alderman,  rc- 
sifiued.  March  22nd,  1858,  Moses  Whittier,  .-i))- 
pointed  Supervisor  in  place  of  Kowell,  resigned. 
Special  election  April  25th,  1857,  William  Dugas, 
.\ldcrman,  First  ward.  He  resigned  M;irch  22nd, 
1S5S, 

Tliirtl  ElccLtDn,  April  5th,  1838— 

Orrin  Curtis,  Mayor,  Aldermen— Daniel  Knob- 
lauch, First  Ward;  James  Crowe,  Second,  for  one 
year;  George  W,  Thurber,  Seeond,  for  two  years; 
James  MeMullen,  Third;  R.W,  Cummings,  Fourth, 
Ajjpointed  officers-W.  F.  Brawley,  Clerk  ;  Moses 
Whittier,  Supervisor;  H,  S.  Temple,  Marshal;  f,. 
W.  Stratton,  Collector;  O.  Curtis,  Treasurer;  D. 
M.  Demmon,  .\ttorncy;  C,  H,  Shaw,  Snrvevor; 
v..  W.  Cutler,  Assessor.  July  ()th,  John  .\rnistrong, 
Marshal,  Fire  IVpartment— 1),  B.  Dorman,  Chief 
lingineer;  K,  W.  Cunnnings,  First  Assistant;  S, 
W,  Faridiam,  Second  Assistant, 

I'diirth  lilcclion.  April  lOlli,   1859— 

(I,  Curtis,  Mayor,  .\ldermen— Henry  Hecht- 
man. First  ward;  William  Loehrcn,  Second:  John 
I'omeroy,  Third  ;  Benjamin  Parker,  Fourth.  ,\|i- 
IJointcd  officers- W.  \V.  Wales,  Clerk:  C.  D.  Dorr, 
Assessor;  D.  B.  Durnian,  Assistant  Assessor; 
Moses  Whittier,  Supervisor  of  Streets;  James 
White,  Assistant;  Franklin  Clark,  Surveyor;  N. 
11.  Hemiup.  Attorney;  John  .Vnnstrong,  Marshal. 
June  29th,  John  Orth,  .Mderman,  l-'irst   ward,  in 
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place   ot'    Knoljlaucli,    rcsigiiL-d.      DeccmlK-r    LMst, 
Lartlner  KostwicU,  City  Justice,  resi.i;iicil. 

I-illh  Election,  Af,  'hL'nd,  1S6U- 

K.  B.  Graves,  Mayor.  Aldermen  — H.  W.Cutkr, 
First  ward,  one  year;  Henry  Hechtman,  two 
\ears;  Richard  Fewer,  Second,  one  year ;  William 
Lochren,  two  years;  ().  T.  Leavitt,  Third,  one 
year;  Charles  Crawford,  two  years;  j.  S.  Fills- 
bury,  Fourth,  one  year;  J.  H.  Murphy,  two  years. 
.\l)!iointed  officers— W.  W.  Wales,  Clerk;  John  Bab- 
cock,  Treasurer;  Daniel  Edwards,  Assessor;  J.  H. 
.\'oblc.  Marshal;  J.  B.  Gilfillan,  .attorney;  W.  A. 
Townsend,  Supervisor;  J.  A.  .Xrmstron^,  Col- 
lector; Charles  Henry  and  Solon  Armstrong, 
Justices  of  the  Peace;  D.  Schofield  and  W.Molitcr, 
Constables;  K.  S.  Brown,  Chief  of  Fire  Depart- 
mcnt.  December  Slh,  ISGO,  X.  Rovvell,  Collector, 
vice  J.  A.  .\rm strong. 

.SV.v£/i  Election,  April  3rd,  1861  — 

O.  C.  Merriman,  Mayor.  .\ldcrmtn — Peter 
Weingart,  First  ward ;  Richard  Fewer,  Second 
ward  ;  O.  T.  Swett,  Third  ward  ;  J.  S.  Pillsbury. 
Fourth  ward.  Appointed  officers— W.  W.  Wales, 
Clerk;  D.  B.  Dorman,  Treasurer,  succeeded  by 
John  Babcock  ;  Daniel  Edwards,  Assessor;  J.  H. 
Noble,  Marshal;  J.  B.  Gilfillan,  .\ttorney;  Charles 
T.  Stinson,  Supervisor;  William  I^ashells,  Con- 
stable. June  ITth,  N.  H.  Hemiup,  Collector,  vice 
Rowell,  resigned;  Dan  M.  Demmon,  Alderman 
Second  ward,  vice  William  Lochren,  resigned; 
John  Dunham,  Chief  of  Fire  Department.  July 
2nd,  R.  P.  Graves,  Treasurer,  vice  Babcock,  re- 
signed. September  16th,  W.  H.  Chamberlain, 
Chief  of  F'ire  Department,  vice  Dunham.  Decem- 
ber tth,  1861.  David  Edwards,  Collector,  vice 
Hemiup,  resigned. 

Seventh  Election.  April,  1S62— 

Records  from  .April,  1.S65  to  June,  are  missing, 
and  it  is  probable  there  are  omissions  in  conse- 
quence. O.  C.  Merriman,  Mayor.  Aldermen,  in- 
cluding those  holding  ovei- — ^J.  S.  Pillsbury,  Dan 
M.  Demmon,  Richard  Fewer,  Peter  Weingart,  .An- 
drews, Blakeman,  Bernhard,  T.M.Rohan,  Charles 
T.  Simms,  to  fill  vacancy.  Appointed  officers— W. 
W.  Wales,  City  Clerk;  D.  Edwards,  Assessor; 
William  I.ashells,  Supervisor;  E.  Lippencott,  Mar- 
shal, vice  Noble,  resigned. 

Eighth  Election,  .Ipril  Ttb.  1863— 

E.  S.  Brown,  Mayor,  .\ldermen — W,  M.  Lasli- 
ells,  First  ward,  two  years;  J.  L.  Newman,  Second 
ward,  two  years;  Charles  F.  Simms.  Third  ward, 
two  years;  S.  W.  Farnham,  Fourth  ward,  two 
vears.  Appointed  officers — W.  W.  Wales,  City 
Clerk;   E.   Ortman,   Treasurer;    D.    Ivdwards,   .\s- 


sessor;  N.  H.  Miner,  .'\ttorney ;  William  J'ewer, 
City  Justice,  vice  Charles  Henry;  M.  B.  Rollins, 
Marshal;  John  Mc.Vulifl',  Constable,  vice  D.  Scho- 
field; D.  Edwards,  Supervisor.  June  11th,  li.  Kip- 
pincott,  Chief  F^ngineer,  vice  W.  H.  Chandicrlain, 
resigned.  Ma}-  6th,  E.  Lippencott,  City  Marshal, 
vice  Rollins,  not  having  qualified.  August  IStli, 
Dan  M.  Demmon,  City  Clerk,  vice  W'.  W.  Wales, 
resigned;  Baldwin  Brown,  .\lderman.  Second 
ward,  vice  Dan  M.  Demmon,  resigned.  October 
<sth,  Joseph  Van  Eman,  Collector. 

Ninth  Election,  April  3th,  1864— 

().  C.  Merriman,  Mayor.  .Mdcrnien— T.  M. 
Bohen,  F'irst  ward;  L.  B.  Schrum,  Second;  T.J. 
Tattle,  Third  ;  W.  T.  Cahill,  Fourth.  Appointed 
officers — Dan  M.  Demmon,  City  Clerk;  James  A. 
Lovejo}-,  Treasurer;  David  F-dw;u"ds,  .\sse.ssor; 
Edward  Lippencott,  Marshal;  Dan  M.  Demmon 
and  William  Spooner,  Justices  of  the  Peace;  W. 
M.  Lashells  and  Edward  Lippencott,  Constables. 
May  14th,  George  Richards,  Supervisor.  June 
7th,  E.  W.  Cutler,  .Alderman,  Third  ward,  to  fill 
vacancy.  June  l+th,  Isaac  Crowe,  Alderman, 
Third  ward,  L.  B.  Schrum,  resigned.  November 
lyth,  John  M.  dishing.  Supervisor,  vice  Richards, 
deceased.  January  6th,  ISfi."),  J.  M.  Shepherd, 
previously  appointed  Marshal,  to  fill  vacancy, 
resigned . 
Tenth  Electinn.  April,  lS6o— 

William  W.  W'ales,  Mayor,  .\ldermcii — Louis 
V<n'werk,  I'irst  ward;  John  M.  Cushing,  Second  ; 
Elijah  Moulton,  Third;  William  Gleason,  Fourth. 
.\ppointed  officers— Dan  M.  Demmon,  City  Clerk; 
James  A.  Lovejoy,  Treasurer;  G.  G.  Loomis,  .-\s- 
sessor;  J.  T.  Butterfield,  Justice,  to  fill  vacancy-; 
M.  W.  Getchell,  Marshal.  May  16th,  J.  S.  Lane, 
Chief  Engineer  Fire  Department ;  W.  \.  Rowell, 
First  .\ssistant;  Peter  Thielen,  Second.  May 
19th,  D.  P.  Spaftbrd,  Supervisor,  succeeded  by  I^. 
D.  White;  M.  W.  Getchell,  Assessor,  vice  Loomis, 
deceased.  October  7th,  L.  D.  White,  Supervisor, 
resigned,  succeeded  by  David  Van  Dercn. 
Eleventh  Election,  April  3rd,   hSGG- 

O.  C.  Merriman,  Mayor.  .Vklermen — Houbert 
Weber,  First  ward;  L.  B.  Schrum,  Second  ward; 
Thomas  J.  Tnttle,  Third  ward;  John  H.  Arm- 
strong, Fourth  ward.  .Appointed  officers— Dan 
M.  Demmon,  Citv  Clerk;  Samuel  H.  Chute,  Treas- 
urer; David  Edwards,  .\sscssor ;  Dan  M.  Demmon 
and  Charles  Henry,  Justices  for  twoyeais;  John 
M.  Cushing  and  William  Spooner,  Constables  for 
two  years.  May  l-'l-'ud,  William  Lochren,  City 
Attorney.  July  13th,  M.  W.  Getchell,  Marshal, 
holding  over,  resigned;  Joseph  \'an  Eman,  Super- 
visor, resigned  July  T.Uli. 
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Twelfth  Election.  April  2ml.  1,S07— 

O.  C.  Merrimaii,  MavDr.  Aldcnncn — T.  M. 
Holian,  First  ward;  C.ilbcrt  B.  I).-iki-,  Second 
ward;  James  S.  Lane,  Tliird  ward;  George  D. 
I'crkins,  I'oiirth  ward.  Appointed  officers — Dan 
M.  Demnion,  Cit3-  ClerU ;  Hdward  S.  Brown. 
Treasurer:  Peter  Thielen,  .Vssessor;  William  Loeli- 
ren,  Attorney ;  Ansoii  Norllirii)),  Supervisor ; 
Michael  Hoj-,  Marshal;  Charles  I.aniby,  City 
Justice  tor  one  year;  William  M.  Lnshells  and 
John  Abcll,  Constables  for  f)nc  year. 

Thirlccnth  Election.  Ajiril  7lh.  1S6S— 

Winthrop  Vonni;,  Mayor,  .\ldermeii — Nicholas 
Kisch.  First  ward;  1,.  B.  Schrum,  Second  ward; 
J.  B.  Cilfdlan.  Third  ward,  full  term;  D.  M.  Dcm- 
mon.  Third  ward,  to  fdl  vacancy;  James  .\.  Love- 
joy,  Fourth  ward.  Ajjpointed  officers— William 
Lochren,  City  Clerk;  E.  S.  Brown,  Treasurer; 
Peter  Thielen,  .Assessor;  Michael  Hoj',  Marshal; 
W.  W.  Woodbury  and  Charles  Lamby,  City  Jus- 
tices; Henry  Weimalt  and  John  .\bel,  Constables. 
June  2nd,  Michael  Hoy.  Supervisor;  B.  M.  Van 
.\lstine,  Chief  Hngintcr  Fire  Department;  James 
McMuUen  and  Baldwin  Brown,  Assistants. 
March  16th,  Peter  Thielen,  City  Clerk,  vice  Wil- 
liam Lochren. 
Fonriccntli  Election.  April  iilh.   ISOO— 

W.  W.  McNair,  .Mayor.  Aldermen— T.  M.  Bo- 
li.ni,  I-irst  ward  ;  Patrick  Kennedy,  Second  ward  ; 
M.  W.  Getchell,  Third  ward;  J.  M.  Pomero.^ , 
Fourth  ward.  Appointed  officers — Peter  Thielen, 
City  Clerk;  U.  S.  Brown,  Treasurer;  C.F.Smith, 
Assessor;  William  Lochren.  Attornev;  Michael 
Hoy,  Marshal.  May  -ith,  I).  M.  Demmon,  Chief 
Engineer  Fire  Ucpartmcnt ;  Kobcrt  Hastv  and 
Leonard  C.  Smith,  .Assistants.  Ma\-  Cth,  Michael 
Hoy,  Supervisor  of  Stiecls,  with  authority  to  a])- 
])i)int  an  assistant. 

Filtccnth  Election,  .\pril  5th.  1S70— 

W.  W.  McNair,  Mayor.  Aldermen  —  Phillip 
Pick.  I'irst  ward;  ('..  B.  Dake,  Second  ward;  S.  II. 
Chute.  Third  ward;  Tluunas  Monlton,  Fourth 
ward.  .\[ii)c)inled  (iHieers  — Peter  Thielen,  City 
Clerk;  E.  Ortman,  Treasurer:  I..  C.  Smith,  Assist- 
ant Treasurer;  J.  B.  (iillillan.  .\ttorney;  Michael 
Hoy,  Marshal;  William  L.  La.shells  and  P.J.  Thie- 
len, Justices;  John  Merchant  and  Michael  Ryan, 
Coust.aliles.     May  ^ird.  I".  II.  Warneke,  Supervisor. 

Sixteenth  and  inst  Election.  April  7th.    1S7I— 

K.  S.  Brown,  Mayor.  .Mdernicu— T.  M.  lioluni, 
I'irst  ward;  Patrick  Kennedy,  Second  ward;  M. 
W.C.etehell.  Third  ward;  Charles  I". Smith,  Fourth 
ward.  Ajipointed  officers— Solon  .Armstrong, City 
Clerk;    Ernest  Ortman,  Treasmcr;    M.  C.  White, 


.Assessor;  Mathias  Weir  and  .Anton  Grethen,  Con- 
stables; Theodore  Hess,  Supervisor,  First  ward; 
Charles  Mills,  Supervisor,  Second  ward.  May 
2nd,  Solon  Armstrong,  Justice,  vice  Thielen,  de- 
ceased ;  James  S.  Lane.  Chief  Engineer  Fire  l)e- 
])artment. 

()inMCI.\L    ROSTER    OF    THK    CITY    OF    MIN'NE- 

Aroi.is. 

In  1SG7,  tlic  city  of  Miniifapoli.s  was 
oi'Li'aiiizfd.  The  first  officers  wcrt' clecle'l 
I'cliruary  I'.Hli,  1SG7,  and  took  the  offi- 
cial oalli  at  the  office  of  the  Town  Clerk, 
I'ehniarv  2()th,  following.  The  elected 
officers  who  formed  the  first  City  Coun- 
cil were:  D.Morrison,  Mayor.  Alder- 
men— William  H.  (iaslin,  Henry  Oswald 
and  F.  L.  Morse,  First  ward;  Hugh  (i. 
Harrison,  S.  H.  Mattison  and  N.  B.Hill, 
Second  ward;  George  A.  Braekett,  K. 
Price  and  O.B.King,  Third  ward;  Isaac 
Atwater,  F.  K.  E.  Cornell  and  G.  Schcit- 
lin,  I'ourth  ward;  Charles  H.  Woods, 
Cit^^yustice.  F.  R.  E.  Cornell  was  elect- 
ed President,  and  F.L.Morse,  Vice-Pres- 
ident. Upon  tlrawing  by  lot  for  the 
term  of  office  as  Aldermen,  the  result 
was  as  follows:  For  the  one  year  term, 
Morse,  Harrison,  Braekett  and  Atwater; 
for  two  years  term,  Gaslin,  Mattison, 
Price  and  Cornell;  three  years  term, 
Oswald,  Hill,  King  and  Scheitlin.  Ap- 
jiointed  officers — Thomas  Hale  Williams, 
City  Clerk;  I>.  K.  Barber,  Assessor. 
March  Uth,  H.  H.  Braekett,  Chief  of 
Police;  S.H.King,  City  Surve_vor;  Chas. 
E.  l-'Iandrau,  City  Attorney;  A.  J-  Mf- 
I'ougall,  Street  Commissioner.  March 
IGth,  the  Coiunil  (ksignatcd  the  bounds 
constituting  the  lire  limits,  fixed  ujjon 
the  amount  of  bond  rctpiired  of  the  sev- 
eral officers,  and  awarded  the  city  print- 
ing to  T.  S.  King  of  the  Atlas  I'rinting 
Company.  At  the  same  meeting  it  was 
decided  to  em])loy  four  ])olieemen  at 
sixty  doll.-irs  ])er  month.  Sevcrrd  new 
ollices  wcrecrcalcd  during  the  remainder 
of  the  year,  and  a  nundjer  of  ordinances 
added  for  the  better  government  of  the 
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citv.  A  Board  ol'  Health  wiis  estal)- 
lislicd.aiid  Dr.  Lindley  appointed  Health 
Offieer.  The  amount  required  in  the 
City  Treasurer's  bond  was  three  hun- 
dred dollars. 

First  7\tv^'((/.ir  Election.  April  7th,  1,SGS~ 

II.  O.  Hanison,  Ma3'or.  AUlermcn — First 
ward,  Frank  L.  Morse;  Second,  John  II.  Thomp- 
son; Tliird»  Oeorjie  A.  Brackett;  Fourth,  Isaac 
Atwatcr.  .\ppointed  officers— Thomas  Hale  Wil- 
liams, City  Clerk;  0.  M.  Laraway,  Treasurer; 
John  Vandcr  Horck,  Comptroller;  \V.  D.  Webl), 
Attorney:  S.  H.  King,  Street  Commissioner; 
Uanicl  L.  Day,  Chief  of  Police;  L).  R.  Barber,  As- 
sessor, vice  King,  resigned. 

Second  Election,  April  6th,  1S69— 

D.  Morrison,  Mayor.  Aldermen  —  F.  Bcebe, 
First  ward;  C.  B.  Heftelfinger,  Second;  ('..  M. 
Stickney,  Third;  Charles  Clark,  Fourth;  H.  A. 
Partridge  .and  1).  Morgan,  City  Justices.  .\p- 
|)ointed  officers  —  Thomas  Hale  Williams,  City 
Clerk;  ().  M.  Laravva^-,  Treasurer;  J.  Vander 
Horck,  Comjitroller ;  J.  M.  Sliaw,  Attorney;  O.  L. 
Dudley,  Constable;  J.  B.  Clough,  Street  Commis- 
sioner;  H.  H.  Brackett,  Chief  of  Police. 

Third  Election,  April  3th,  1870— 

F.B.Ames,  Ma\-()r.  Aldermen — Heni-j'  Oswald, 
First  ward  ;  S.  H.  Mattison,  Second ;  C.  M.  Lor- 
ing.  Third ;  Ci.  F.  Huy,  Fourth.  Appointed  offi- 
cers—Thomas Hale  Williams,  City  Clerk;  0.  M. 
Laraway,  Treasurer;  J.  Vander  Horck,  Comp- 
troller; K.  D.  Rich,  Constable;  J.  M.  vShaw,  At 
tornej';  J.  B.  Clough,  Surveyor  and  Street  Com- 
missioner, succeeded  by  M.  Van  Dnzen,  Ma_v  Cth. 
I'ebruary  27th,  1S71,  D.  R.  Barber  was  api)(]int<.<l 
.\ssessor,  to  fill  vacancy'. 

Fourth  Election,  April  7th,  1S71— 

E.  B.  Ames,  Mayor,  .\ldeimcn — F.  L.  Morse, 
First  ward;  A.  M.  Keid,  Second;  I).  A.  I'ray, 
Third;  F.  R.  K.  Cornell,  Fourth;  J.  L.  Ilimes  and 
H.  G.  Hicks,  City  Justices.  Appointed  officers — 
Thomas  Hale  Williams,  City  Clerk;  Charles  Dar- 
row.  Treasurer ;  John  Vander  Horck,  ComptroUer  ; 
D.  R.  Barber,  .\ssessor;  J.  M.  Shaw,  Attorney;  J. 
L.  Hinies  and  H.  (;.  Hicks,  Justices;  J.  D.  Rich, 
Constable;  Cortex  L.  Peck,  Chief  of  Police.  Julv 
;ith,  .\.  H.  Voung,  Attorney,  vice  Shaw,  resigned; 
William  F.  Cahill,  Alderman  First  ward,  to  fill 
vacancy.  Septendier  (Hh,  O.  M.  Larawav,  Treas- 
urer, vice  Darrow. 

I'revioiis  to  the  next  aiimi.il  election, 
the   cities    o|     .\nniic;i[)olis    ,'nid    St.   An- 


Ihony  were  miited  ])\'  an  .'ict  of  the  State 
Ix'gislature,  a])proved  I"ebrnar\-  L'Sth, 
1872. 

April  t)th,  1S72,  the  new  Council  w^is 
organized.  The  officers  present  were: 
Aldermen  Richard  Fewer,  M.  W.  Glenn, 
Baldwin  Brown,  G.  T.  Townsend,  T.  J. 
Tuttle,  John  Vander  Horck,  W.  V.  An- 
keny,  Peter  Rouen,  A.  AI.  Reid,  C.  AI. 
Hardenbough,  S.  C.  Gale,  O.  A.  Prjiy, 
Leonard  Day,  N.  B.  Hill,  Edward  Mur- 
phy, Isaac  Atuater,  Joel  P>.  Bassett  jind 
John  Orth. 

The  oath  of  office  was  taken,  Alder- 
man Atwater  elected  temporarj-  chair- 
man, and  the  Coimcil  proceeded  to  the 
permanent  oi^ganization  of  the  city  gov- 
ernment of  Minneapolis. 

.\.  AT  Reid  was  chosen  President,  E. 
\V.  Cutter,  Vice-President,  and  Tlujmas 
Hale  Williams,  Clerk. 

The  standing  rules  of  the  former  citv 
government  of  Alinneapolis  were  adojit- 
ed,  a  few  subordinate  officers  were  ap- 
pointed, and  the  first  session  of  the  con- 
solidated city  government  closed. 

April  12th  the  Council  convened  for 
the  transaction  of  necessary  business. 
The  newh'  elected  Mayor,  E.  AL  Wilson, 
delivered  his  inaugural  ruldress,  after 
which  the  usual  committees  were  ap- 
])ointed.  H.  H.  Corson  was  appointed 
Chief  Engineer  of  the  Fire  Department, 
and  D.  R.  Barber,  Assessor  of  the  West 
Division.  April  17th,  the  Police  Force 
was  reorganized,  with  a  Chief,  Cjiptain, 
Sergeant  and  ten  Patrolmen.  May  8th, 
Dr.  Charles  Simpson  was  appointed 
Health  Officer.  June  .1th,  A.  N.  Merrick, 
City  Attorney. 

Fir>it  Ejection.  April  1st,   1S73— 

(ieorgc  A.  Brackett,  Mayor.  .\ldermen— John 
Orth,  First  ward  ;  Charles  Tliielen,  Second  ;  Solon 
,\rmstrong.  Third;  Simson  1).  Rollins.  Fourth; 
Joel  B.  Bassett,  Fifth;  R.  F.  Orimshaw,  Si.xth;  C. 
.M.  Hardenbough,  Seventh;  l{.  S.Jones,  Fighth; 
l,eon;ird  Day,  .Ninth:  William  H.  Johnson,  Tenth; 
Ch.-irles  \V.  Johnson,  City  Clerk:    o.  M .  I.;iraway, 
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Ticasiiicr;    Ernest   Ortmaii,   Coiiiijtiollcr;    A.  M. 
Merrick,  Attorney;    H.  II.  Corson,  City  En;;inicr: 
l>r.  Charles  Simpson,  Health  Officer. 
Second  Election.  April  Tth,  IST-t — 

H.  M.  Wilson,  Mayor.  Aldermen— C.oltfiicd 
Ho'.linie,  First  ward;  G.  I).  Dake,  Second;  (i.  C. 
Merriman,  Third;  G.  M.  Townsend,  Fourtli;  John 
Vander  Horck,  Fifth ;  H.  .'\.  C.  Thompson,  Sixtli ; 
A.  M.  Reid,  Seventh;  X.  R.  Thonijison,  Uighth ; 
Wm.  E.  Jones,  Ninth;  A.  H.  Edstcn,  Tenth;  Frank 
J.  Meade,  City  Clerk;  O.  M.  Laraway,  Treasurer; 
Ernest  Ortman,  Comptroller;  A.  N.  Merrick,  .At- 
torney; (irove  B.  Cooley,  Municipal  Judge;  Ed. 
J.  Davenport,  Clerk  Municipal  Court;  J.  H. 
Clough,  Citj-  Engineer;  Dr.  Charles  Simiisun, 
Health  Officer. 
Third  Klection,  .\jird  .'ith,   IST.'i — 

(.).  C.  MeiTiman,  Mayor.  Aldermen — T.  M.  Bo- 
hau,  First  ward;  M.  W.  Glenn,  Second;  Solon 
.Armstrong,  Third,  resigned,  succeeded  by  Baldwin 
Brown;  T.  F.  Anderson,  I'ourth ;  F.  L.  Morse, 
Filth;  0.  J.  Evans,  Si.xth  ;  M.  L.  Higgins,  Seventh  ; 
C.  L.  Snyder,  Eighth;  A.  A.  Ames,  Ninth;  W.  H. 
Johnson,  Tenth;  Frank  J.  Mead,  City  Clerk;  O. 
M.  Laraway,  Treasurer;  Ernest  Ortman,  Comp- 
troller; Eugene  M.Wilson,  Attorney;  J.  B.  Clough, 
Engineer;  Dr.  Ch;u'les  Simjiaon,  Health  Officer; 
(5rove  B.  Cooley,  Municipal  Judge;  Ed.  J.  Daven- 
port, Clerk  Municipal  Court;  John  H.  Noble,  Chief 
of  Police;  W.  M.  Brackett,  Chief  of  Fire  Depart- 
ment, West  Division;  M.  B.  Rollins,  Chief  of  I'irc 
Department,  East  Division;  Sweet  W.  Case,  As- 
sessor, West  Division;  C.I".  Smith,  .\sscssor.  East 
Division. 
I'liiirlli  Ek-cLidti,   .\iiril  llli,    ISTli  — 

A.  .\.  Ames,  Mayor.  .Aldermen — Gottfried  Boc- 
hme.  First  ward;  Michael  L^'on,  Second;  Baldwin 
Brown,  Third;  A.R.  Camp,  Fourth;  Daniel  Waitt, 
I'iftli;  William  Duncan,  Fifth,  to  fill  vacancy;  II. 
A.  C.  Thompson,  Sixth;  N.  F.  (jriswold,  Seventh; 
John  H.  Stevens,  Eighth;  J.  II.  Conkue\-,  Ninth; 
II.  Kruckberg,  Tenth.  April  10th,  J.  O.  I'attee, 
Xinth,  vice  .Ames,  elected  Mayor;  E.  S.  Corser, 
Seventh,  vice  M.  L.  Higgins,  resigned;  I-'rank  J. 
Mead,  City  Clerk;  O.  M.  Laraway,  Treasurer; 
Ernest  Ortman,  Comjjtroller ;  Eugene  M.  Wilson, 
Attorney;  Thomas  L.  Rosser,  Engineer;  Dr.  G.  F. 
Townsend,  Health  Officer;  Grove  B.  Cooley,  Mu- 
nicipal Judge;  Ed.  J.  Davenport,  Clerk  Municipal 
Court;  Albert  S.  Mungcr,  Chief  of  Police;  W.  M. 
Brackett,  Chief  of  Fire  Department,  West  Divi- 
sion; M.  B.  Riillius,  Chief  (if  I'irr  Di-p;irtincnt, 
ICast  Division. 
I'illli  Election,  April  :Srd,  ISTT— 

John  De  Laittre,  Mayor.     Aldermen — T.  M.  Bo- 


han,  First  ward;  M.  W.  Glenn,  Second;  Solon 
Armstrong,  Third ;  P.  D.  McMillan,  Fourth;  J.  B. 
Bassett,  Fifth;  J.  G.  McFarlane,  Sixth;  E.  S.  Cor- 
ser, Seventh;  C.  L.  Snyder,  Eighth;  J.  O.  Pattee, 
Xinth;  A.  F.  Jackson,  Tenth;  Frank  J.  Meade, 
City  Clerk;  T.  J.  Buxton,  Treasurer;  Willi;im 
Lochren,  Attorney  ;  Andrew  Kiuker,  Ivngineer ;  S. 
W.  Case,  Assessor,  West  Division;  (5.  B.  Dake,  As- 
sessor, East  Division;  Dr.  A.  .\.  .Ames,  Health  Offi- 
cer; G.  B.  Cooley,  Munieip;_il  J  ii(1l:c  ;  Kculien  Rey- 
nolds, Special  Municipal  Judge;  L.  A.JJunn,  Clerk 
Municipal  Court.  June  20th,  W.  B.  Hall,  Comp- 
troller, vice  Ortman,  resigned.  Xovembcr  7th, 
Mathias  Kees,  Alderman,  Si.xth  ward,  vice  Thomp- 
son, resigned. 

Sixth  Election.  April  lind.   IsTS— 

A.C.  Rand,  Mayor.  The  number  uf  \v;irds  was 
reduced  to  six,  and  three  members  elected  from 
each  for  terms  of  one,  two  and  three  years,  .\lder- 
men — First  ward,  P.  J.  Thielen,  one  year,  M. 
Lyons,  two  years,  B.  F.  Nelson,  three  years; 
Second  ward,  T.  F.  Andrews,  one  year,  W.  M. 
Barrows,  two  j'ears,  A.  R.  Camp,  three  years; 
Third  ward,  J.  W.  Anderson,  one  year,  H.  C.  Morse, 
two  years,  D.  Waitt,  three  years;  Fourth  ward, 
E.  S.  Coiser,  one  year,  F.  S.  Gilson,  two  years,  W. 
W.  Woodward,  three  years;  Fifth  warcf,  A.  F'rank 
Gale,  one  year,  I-'red  L.  Smith,  two  years,  C.  L. 
Snyder,  three  years;  Sixth  ward,  Karl  Bendeke, 
one  year,  Mathew  Walsh,  two  j'cars,  A.  C.  Hau- 
gan,  three  years;  Selah  Mathews,  City  Clerk; 
.Assessors,  A.  C.  Austin,  C.  B.  Dake.  William  A. 
Barnes;  W.  B.  Hill,  Comptroller;  William  Loch, 
ren,  Attorney;  -A.  Rinker,  Engineer;  Dr.  0.  J. 
Evans,  Health  Officer;  Thomas  C.  Wilson,  Clerk 
of  Municipal  Court;  A.  P.  Munger,  Chief  of  Police, 
.A.  C.  Berry,  Captain,  John  West,  Sergeant,  Michael 
Hoy,  Detective;  W.  M.  Brackett,  Chief  of  Fire  De- 
partment, W.  C.  Stetson  and  C.  Fredericks,  .As- 
sistants. 
Seventh  Eketiun,  April  1st,   ]S7!>— 

A.  C.  Rand,  Mayor.  Aldermen— M.  W.  Glenn, 
First  ward;  J.  H.  Gihnore,  Second  ward;  J.  W. 
-Anderson,  Third  ward;  Frank  Beebc,  Fourth 
ward;  J.M.Parker,  Fifth  ward;  Josejih  Holscher, 
Sixth  ward  ;  R.  C.  Benton,  Attorney  ;  William  I!. 
Hill,  Comptroller;  T.  J.  Bu.xton,  Treasurer;  Dr. 
A.  H.  Salisbury,  Health  Officer;  Andrew  Rinker, 
Engineer;  Ed.  McDermott,  Sealer  of  W^eights  and 
Measures;  .A.  S.  Mimger,  Chief  of  Police  ;  W.  M. 
Brackett,  Chief  of  Fire  Department. 
Ei,i.dith  Election.  April,  ISSO— 

.As  this  year  closes  the  official  record,  the  entire 
list  is  given,  embracing  both  those  officers  elected 
in   18S0,  and   those  holding  over  from   previous 
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elections:  A.  C.  Rand,  Mayor;  City  Council,  A.K. 
Camp,  President ;  C.  L.  Snjder,  Vice-President ; 
Aldermen,  First  ward,  B.  F.  Nelson,  M.  Lyons,  M. 
W.  Glenn;  Second  ward,  A.  R.  Camp,  W.  M.  Bar- 
rows, J.  H.  Gilmore;  Third  ward,  D.  Waitt,  H.  C. 
Morse,  J.  W.  Anderson;  Fourth  ward,  W.  W. 
Woodward,  F.  S.  Gilson,  F.  Beebe;  Fifth  ward,  F. 
L.  Smith,  C.  L.  Sn3-der,  J.  M.  Parker;  Sixth  ward, 
M.  Walsh,  A.  C.  Haugan,  Joseph  Holscher;  Selah 
Mathews,  City  Clerk;  T.J.  Bu.xton,  Treasurer; 
W.  B.  Hill,  Comptroller;  K.  C.  Benton,  City  At- 
torney; W.  M.  Brackett,  Chief  Engineer  Fire  De- 
partment ;  W.  H.  Johnson,  Superintendent  of 
Waterworks;  Andrew  Kinker,  City  Engineer; 
Grove  B.  Cooley,  Judge  of  Municipal  Court;  \.  S. 
Hunger,  Chief  of  Police;  Dr.  A.  H.  Salisbury, 
Health  Officer. 

Ninth  Election,  .\pril  5th,  1881  — 

A.  C.  Rand,  Mayor;  W.  B.  Hill,  Comptroller; 
T.  J.  Buxton,  Treasurer;  Selah  Matthews,  City 
Clerk;  R.  C.  Benton,  City  Attorney;  Andrew 
Rinker,  Engineer;  Aldermen,  First  ward,  M.  W. 
Glenn,  Anthon  Grethen.  B.  F.  Nelson;  Second 
ward,  J.  H.  Gilmore,  W.  M.  Barrows,  T.  F.  And- 
rews; Third  ward,  J.W.Anderson,  Mathew  Kees, 
Daniel  Waitt;  Fourth  ward,  Frank  Beebe,  F.  S. 
Gilson,  George  S.  Cleveland;  Fifth  ward,  J.  M. 
Parker,  Fred  L.  Smith,  C.  W.  Clark;  Sixth  ward, 
Joseph  Holscher,  Matthew  Walsh,  .\.  C.  Haugan. 

Tenth  Election,  April  4,  1882— 

Mayor,  A.  A.  Ames;  Comptroller,  Wm.  B.  Hill; 
Treasurer,  T.  J.  Buxton ;  City  Clerk,  Selah  Mat- 
thews; City  Attorney,  C.  H.  Benton;  City. Engi- 
neer, Andrew  Rinker;  Aldermen,  First  ward,  An- 
ton Grethen,  B.  F.  Nelson,  M.  W.  Glenn;  Second 
ward,  W.  M.  Barrows,  T.  F.  Andrews,  C.  A.  Coe ; 
Third  ward,  Mathias  Kees,  Daniel  Waitt,  Edmund 
Eichhorn;  Fourth  ward,  F.S. Gilson,  Geo. S.Cleve- 
land, Henry  C.  Morse;  Fifth  ward,  Fred  L.Smith, 
C.  \V.  Clark,  Jas.  M.  Parker;  Sixth  ward,  Mat- 
thevir  Walsh,  A.  C.  Haugan,  Jos.  Holscher. 

Eleventh  Election,  .i/iril  .'Ircl,  1883— 

Mayor,  A.  A.  Ames;  Comptroller,  Wm.  B.  Hill ; 
Treasurer,  T.  J.  Buxton;  City  Clerk.  Selah  Mat- 
thews; City  .Attorney,  C.  H.Benton;  Cit_v  Engi- 
neer, Andrew  Rinker;  Aldermen,  First  ward,  B.  F. 
Nelson,  M.  W.  Glenn,  E.  F.  Comstock;  Second 
ward,  T.  F.  Andrews,  C.  A.  Cole,  E.  M.  Johnson; 
Third  ward,  Daniel  Waitt,  Edmund  Eichhorn. 
Chas.  Hashow;  Fourth  ward,  Geo.  S.  Cleveland, 
Henry  C.  Morse,  F.  L.  Greenleaf;  Fifth  ward,  C. 
W.  Clark,  Jas.  M.  Parker,  George  A.  Pillsbury; 
Sixth  ward,  A.  C.  Haugan,  Jos.  Holscher,  Mat)  hew 
Walsh;   Seventh  ward,  \V.  H.  Roberts,  two  years; 


.\.  J.  Norenberg,  three  years;    Ivighth  ward,  S.  P. 
Channel,  two  years;  Albert  Lawrence,  three  years. 

Twelfth  Election,  April  1st,  1884— 

Mayor,  Geo.  A.  Pillsbury  ;  Comptroller,  Sam'l 
Goodnow;  Treasurer,  T.  J.  Buxton;  City  Clerk, 
Selah  Matthews;  City  .\ttorney,  Judson  N.Cross; 
City  Engineer,  Andrew  Rinker;  Aldermen,  First 
ward,  M.  W.  Glenn,  E.  F.  Comstock,  John  Fleet- 
ham;  Second  ward,  C.  A.  Coe,  E.  M.Johnson, 
Fred  C.  Barrows;  Third  ward,  Edmund  Eichhorn, 
Charles  Hashow,  Robert  Pratt;  Fourth  ward, 
Henry  C.  Morse,  aF.  L.  Greenleaf,  iEmerson  Cole, 
W.  W.  Sly;  Fifth  ward,  Jas.  M.  Parker,  cGeorge 
A.  Pillsbury;  c/Sam'l  C.  Cutter,  C.W.  Clark;  Sixth 
ward,  Jos.  Holscher,  Matthew  Walsh,  A.  C.  Hau- 
gan;  Seventh  ward,  W.  H.  Roberts,  A.  J.  Noren- 
berg; Eighth  ward,  cS.  P.  Channel,  /George  W. 
Cooley,  Albert  Lawrence. 

Thirteenth  Election,  .April  7tb.   1885 — 

Mayor,  Geo.  A.  Pillsbury  ;  Comptroller,  Sam'l 
Goodnow ;  Treasurer,  Eder  H.  Moulton ;  City 
Clerk,  Selah  Matthews;  City  Attorney,  Judson  N. 
Cross;  City  Engineer,  Andrew  Rinker;  Aldermen, 
First  ward.  E.  F.  Comstock,  John  Fleethara,  Titus 
Mareck ;  Second  ward,  E.  M.Johnson,  Fred  C. 
Barrows,  D.  M.  Clough ;  Thiid  ward,  Chas.  Has- 
how, Robert  Pratt,  Edmund  Eichhorn;  Fourth 
ward,  Emerson  Cole,  W.  W.  Sly,  Henry  C.  Mor^e; 
Filth  ward,  S.  C.  Cutter,  C.  W.  Clark,  Thomas 
Downs;  Sixth  ward,  Matthew  Walsh,  .\.  C.  Hau- 
gan, Lars  Swenson ;  Seventh  ward,  A.  J.  Noren- 
berg, Phiiieas  Phelps,  E.  T.  Gibson;  Eighth  ward, 
Albert  Lawrence,  E.  C.  Babb,  Geo.  W.  Coolev. 

Fourteenth  Election,  .April  Gih,  1886— 

Mayor,  A.  A.  Ames;  Comptroller,  F.  G.  Hol- 
brook;  Treasurer,  Eder  H.  Moulton  ;  City  Clerk, 
Selah  Matthews;  City  Attorney,  Judsjn  N.Cross; 
City  Engineer,  .\ndrew  Rinker;  .\ldermen.  First 
ward,  John  Fleetham,  Titus  Mareck,  E.  J.  L'Her- 
ault;  Second  ward,  Fred  C.  Barrows,  D.  M. 
Clough,  E.  M.  Johnson;  Third  ward,  Robert 
Pratt,  .g'Edmund  Eichhorn,  W.  H.  Mills;  Fourth 
ward,  W.  W.  Sly,  Henry  C.  Morse,  B.  Cloutier; 
Fifth  ward,  C.  W.  Clark,  Thomas  Downs,  Alonzo 
Phillips;   Sixth  ward,  A.  C.  Haugan,  /jLars  Sweri- 

.•iKesigiied  February  25th.  18.S4.. 

/jElccted  March  ISth.'l  .S.S4-.  vice  Gi-cenlcaf,  resigiicd. 

cHlccted  Mayor,  .\pril  1,  1«.S4..  Resigned  ,ns  Alder- 
man April  2.  1884. 

JElccted  April  19th,  1.S84,  vice  Pillsbury,  elected 
iVIayoi-. 

cKesi^ned  February  27th,  1S.S4.. 

/Elected    March   1.5th,  1.SS4,    vice  Channel,  resigned. 

^Kesifiiied  March  10.  1887. 

/jRy  act  of  Legislature  transterred  to  Eleventh  vvanl 
for  lialanec  of  unexpired  tel-ni. 
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son,  Jacob  Stoft :  Seventh  ward,  Pliincas  I'lieljis, 
I-:.  T.  ('.ibson.  Thomas  1'.  Dwyer;  ICighth  ward.  V.. 
Babb,  Ocorge  \V.  Coolcy,  Alljerl  Lawrence. 

Filieenth  Election,  April  iilli,  18ST— 

Mayor,  A.  .\.  Ames;  Comptroller,  F.  C.  Hol- 
brook ;  Treasurer.  Ivder  H.MouIton;  City  Clerk, 
Clias.  .\.  Comman;  City  .\ttorney,  Seagrave  Smith  ; 
City  Engineer,  Andrew  Kinker;  Aldermen,  I'irst 
ward,  Titus  Mareck,  E.  J.  L'Herault,  Clias.  A. 
Ilaoscome;  Second  ward,  D.  M.  Cloujjh,  \'..  .M. 
Johii.son.  Fred  C.  Barrows;  Third  ward,  \V.  11. 
Mills,  John  A.  Oilman.  William  McArdle;  Fourth 
ward,  Henry  C.Morse,  B.Clontier,  Emerson  Cole; 
Fifth  ward,  Thomas  Downs,  Alonzo  Phillips.  C. 
W.Clark;  Sixth  ward,  Jacob  Stoft,  J.  M.  Gleason, 
Clarence  Johnson;  Seventh  ward,  E.  T.  Gibson, 
Thos.  1'.  Dwyer,  X.  J.  Norenberg;  Eighth  ward. 
Oeo.W.  Cooley,  Albert  Lawrence,  O.  A.Stoneman  ; 
Ninth  ward,  Robert  Erwin,  John  Kerr,  Herman 
Vogt;  Tenth  ward,  Vincent  Reeves.  Henry  Os- 
wald ;  Eleventh  ward,  Ears  Swenson,  J.  D.  Moul- 
ton,  J.  E.  Johnson;  Twelfth  ward,  Caleb  Tinglcy, 
J.  E.  Parker;  Thirteenth  ward,  C.  C.  Garvey.  A. 
F.  Nichols. 

By  an  act  of  tlie  Legislature  the  term 
of  att  city  ofiicers  holding  over,  and  all 
those  elected  April  5,  1887,  to  expire  on 
the  first  Monday  in  Jantiary,  1889. 

Sixteenth  Election,  November  6th,  1S88— 

Mayor,  E.  C.  Babb;  Comptroller,  John  I'\  Cal- 
derwood;  Treasurer,  Eder  H.  Moulton ;  City 
Clerk,  Charles  F.  Haney;  City  Attorney,  Robert 
P.  Russell;  City  lingineer,  .\ndrew  Kinker;  Alder- 
men, First  ward,  John  McGowan,  Joseph  Ingen- 
hutt,  F.  Brueshaber;  Second  ward,  E.  M.  John- 
son, Fred  C.  Barrows,  V.  M.  Smith;  Third  ward, 
Geo.  A.  Durnam,  C.  R.  Enstad,  John  .\.  Oilman; 
Fourth  ward,  E.  0.  Potter,  Emerson  Cole,  S.  B. 
Loye;  Fifth  ward,  C.  P.  Lovell,  H.  W.  Brazee, 
Thomas  Downs;  Sixth  ward,Sam'l  Hunter, Christ 
lillingson,  J.  A.  Swansen ;  Seventh  ward,  John  II. 
Parry,  J.  M.  Maloy,  Ole  Flatttn;  Eighth  ward, 
Mabin  Grimes,  J.  C.  Sterling,  I).  G.  Thompson; 
Ninth  ward,  J.  H.  Bradish,  Iv.  Rhode,  Herman 
Vogt;  Tenth  ward,  \'incent  Reeves,  W.  J.  Btn-sell, 
B.  H.  Billings;  Eleventh  ward,  John  P.  Blichfcldt. 
J.W.  Phillips,  Otto  A.  Fultz;  Twelfth  ward,  W.  B. 
Woodward,  J.  E.  Vanderwaker,  J.S.Adams;  Thir- 
teenth ward,  D.  D.  Farnsworth,  Geo.  H.  Warren. 
Jas.  S.  Gray. 

Term  of  all  elected  November  6,1888, 
to  commence  on  tlic  first  Monday  in 
January,  1  8S9. 


Seventeenth  Election,  November  2nd,   1S90 — 

Mayor,  Pliili])  B.  Winston;  Treasurer,  Kristian 
Kortgaard  ;   Com])troller,  Solon  .\rmstrong. 

The  ])rescnt  Hoard  of  Aldermen  con- 
sists of  the  following  nieml)ers,  viz: 

First  ward,  John  T.  McGowan,  Joseph  Ingcn- 
hutt;  Second  ward,  I'.  C.  Barrows.  James  C. 
Hayues;  Third  ward,  (Seo.  .\.  Diunam.  Joseph  H. 
Klichili;  F'onrth  ward,  E.  G.  Potter,  S.  B.  Loye; 
I'ifth  ward,  Chas.  P.  Lovell,  Henry  W.  Brazie ; 
Sixth  ward,  Samuel  Hunter,  Lars  M.  Rand; 
Seventh  ward,  John  H.  Parry,  Mortimer  B.  Rol- 
lins; Eighth  ward,  Melvin  Grimes,  Geo.  W.  Flan- 
ders; Ninth  ward,  James  H.  Bradish,  John  J.  Mc- 
Gnire;  Tenth  ward,  Vincent  Reeves,  Fred  A. 
Schwartz;  Ivleventh  ward,  John  A.  Blichfcldt,  Wil- 
liam H.  Lackey;  Twelfth  ward,  Wm.  B.  Wood- 
ward, George  Peterson;  Thirteenth  ward,  D.  D. 
Farnsworth,  James  S.  Gray.  Officers  appointed 
by  the  City  Council  for  year  1891— Robert  D.  Rus- 
sell, City  Attorney;  Chas.  F.  Haney,  City  Clerk; 
Andrew  Rinker,  City  Engineer;  J.  C.  Plummer, 
City  Assessor;  A.  H.  Runge,  Chief  Engineer  F'irc 
Department;  J.  M.  Hazen,  Inspector  of  Buildings; 
Dr.  C.  A.  Chase,  City  Physician;  Dr.  E.  S.  Kellcy, 
Commissioner  of  Health;  John  West,  Superinten- 
dent of  Work  House;  D.  T.  Davies,  Inspector  of 
Meats;  A.  G.  Mosher,  Sealer  of  Weights  and 
Measures;  J.  M.  Meloy,  Inspector  of  Street  Lights; 
Kufus  Roberts,  City  Weigher;  Wm.  Collins,  En- 
gineer of  City  Hall;  F^rank  (iaylord.  Janitor  City 
Hall. 

In  reading  over  this  rCcord  of  offi- 
cials, it  is  noteworthy  liow  many  prom- 
inent men  identified  with  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  city,  have  filled  the  office 
of  Mjiyor  and  .Vldermen.  .\mong  the 
fi)rmerwe  find  the  names  of  H.  T.  Welles, 
\V.  \V.  Wales,  O.  C.  Merriman,  E.  S. 
Hrown,  Winlhro]!  Young,  W.  W.  Mc- 
Nair,  I).  Morrison,  H.(i.  Harrison,  E.  R. 
Atnes,  E.  M.  Wilscni,  Geo.  A.  Rrackett, 
A.A.Ames,  John  Dc  Laittre,  A.C.  Hand, 
(jCO.  A.  Pillsbury.  Nearly  rdl  these  he- 
long  to  the  early  settlers  of  Minneajjolis. 
.\mong  the  Aldermen,  who  were  old  set- 
tlers, (in  addition  to  the  Mayors,  nearly 
all  of  wiiom  have  served  one  or  more 
years  as  Aldermen),  we  find  the  names 
of  K.  W.  Cnmmings,  John  Orth,  Caleb 
1).  Dorr,  Wm.  Eewer,  A.  I).  Foster,  D.  A. 
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Scconil)!.',  las.  McMiillcn,  Ikiirv  Ik'cliU 
iiian,  William  Lochrcn,  Richard  I'ewer, 
().  T.  Swcti,  J.  S.  Pillshurv,  D.  M.  Deni- 
mon.  S.  W.  l\-iniliain,  rSalclwin  I'rown, 
Geo.  I),  rerkins,  Henry  Oswald,  !■.  L. 
Morse,  S.  H.  Mattisoii,  I.  Atwaler,  I-.  R. 
B.  Cornell,  (i.  Scheitlin,  Joliii  H.  Tlionip- 
son,  F.  Ik'elie,  Charles  Clark,  C.  AI.  Lor- 
int;',  A.  M.  Rcid,  John  Wander  Horck,  S. 
C. Cale,  J.  R.  Bassett,  C.  M.  Hankn- 
1)ur<jh,  Iv.S.  Jones,  R.  E.  Grinishaw,  and 
A.  M.  Reid.  The  most  of  these  are  still 
residents  of  the  city.  Tliey  do  not  com- 
j)rise  all  the  ])roniinent  men  who  have 
served  as  Aldermen,  I)ut  these  niostl\' 
l)elong'  to  the  early  settlei's. 

In  this  c'^)nncction  it  is  interesting;  to 
observe  the  change  which  has  gradiiallv 
been  going  on  during  the  last  fifteen  or 
twenty  years,  in  tlie  personnel  of  the 
legislative  department  of  the  city.  I^tr 
several  years,  in  the  early  history  of  the 
city,  the  compensation  of  the  Aldermen 
was  hardly  more  than  nominal — not  ex- 
ceeding one  Imndred  dollars  per  annum. 
And  even  of  this  amount,  several  Alder- 
men declined  to  draw  their  salaries,  or 
tm-ned  them  over  to  some  charitable  in- 
stitution of  the  city.  There  was  then 
no  inducement  to  seek  the  office,  lor  the 
salary  attached  to  it.  And  yet  the 
ablest  business  men,  and  those  re])rc- 
senting  the  largest  interests,  were  will- 
ing to  acce])t  the  office.  Bv  the  act  of 
incorporation  of  the  city  of  Minneapolis, 
ihc  Council  was  to  consist  of  twelve 
members,  and  so  continued  until  the 
union  of  the  cities  in  1.S72,  when  the 
ntnnberwas  increased  to  eighteen.  With 
the  growth  of  the  city  the  number  was 
subse(|uently  increased, luitil  at  the  pres- 
ent time  (1.S90)  the  Council  consists  of 
thirty-nine  niembers,  and  the  salarv  of 
an  Alderman  is  $7r)(). 

Alcantime,  few  if  any  men  represent- 
ing the  largest  tax  payers  anfl  business 
inteix'sts  of  the  citv,  are  foinid  willinir  to 


;icce])t  the  office  of  alderman.  The  rais- 
ing of  salaries  has  not  resulted  in  secur- 
ing better  representative  men,  nor  has 
the  increase  in  nundiers  served  to  secure 
more  useful  andconseivative  legislation. 
So  clearly  has  tliis  become  ai)])arenl, 
that  the  last  Legislature  amended  the 
charter  by  reducing  the  number  of  alder- 
men from  three  to  two  in  each  ward, 
and  the  salaries  to  $'>()()  each.  The 
Board  of  Trade  favored  a  still  larger 
reduction  of  numbers  and  salaries,  Init 
the  ntnnber  was  finally  compromised  as 
above  stated. 

It  is  true  the  business  of  the  city  has 
very  largely  increased  in  the  last  few 
years,  and  the  work  of  some  men  in  the 
council  i3roi)ortionally  increased.  Hut 
these  men  are  few — confined  to  a  few 
men  on  the  important  committees,  bv 
whom  the  main  work  of  legislation  is 
(lone.  These  few  doubtless  earn  their 
salaries.  But  the  nuajority  do  not.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  the  time  will  come  in  the 
history  of  munici])al  legislation  when  to 
each  shall  be  proportioned  his  work  and 
salar\\  The  legislation  of  the  ])resent 
day  has  not  achieved  this  result. 

The  municipal  government  oi'the  citv 
of  Minneapolis  cannot  yet  be  said  to  be 
established  on  a  permanent  basis.  Its 
main  features  will  probably  be  retained 
for  many  years;  but  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  city,  the  increase  of  wards,  and 
the  large  exj)enditures  required  for  public 
improvements,  necessitate  from  time  to 
time  imjjortant  changes.  This  growth 
and  the  conseriuent  increase  of  debt  and 
expenditure  will  appear  from  the  follow- 
ing statement  compiled  from  latest  re- 
l)orts: 

POPrL.\TIO.\'. 

1800 United  States  census r>.s;!() 

tS70 1'liitecl  States  ccnsns 18,087 

1880 1'nited  States  census 4-r>,8()7 

18S.-> State  census II.'!). 200 

1 800 United  States  census 1  (U,7.'!8 

It  ma\bc  here  remarked  that  the  Last 
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census  was  taken  muler  ])ec-nliar  condi- 
tions. I'nder  the  law  the  census  of  the 
United  States  was  .to  be  taken  in  June. 
It  was  so  taken  in  this  city.  Before  the 
result  was  annonnced,  allcj^ations  of 
fraud  were  made  against  the  enumera- 
tors in  both  Minnea])olis  and  St.  Paul. 
A  recount  was  ordered  in  both  cities — in 
Minneapolis  in  .\ugusl,  and  in  St.  Paul 
in  August  and  Sei)tember.  The  result  in 
MiinieaiDolis  is  given  above.  In  St.  Paid 
the  recount  showed  183,156.  In  the 
hitter  city  the  recount  was  carried  on 
under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Wardle,  in 
Minneapolis  inider  that  of  Mr.  Kruse. 
Both  these  gentlemen  were  detailed  from 
the  department  at  Washington  for  this 
express  purpose.  The  returns  were  sub- 
jected to  a  more  rigid  scrutiny  than 
tliose  of  any  other  cit^-  in  the  United 
States,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that 
neither  city  was  credited  with  an  indi- 
vidual to  which  it  was  not  justly  en- 
titled. But  those  two  months  were  un- 
questionabh*  the  most  unfavorable  for 
each  city  of  any  in  the  year  for  showing 
the  actual  population.  The  large  num- 
bers of  laborers  always  absent  at  that 
season  in  the  harvest  fields,  as  well  as 
very  large  numbers  awfiy  at  pleasure 
resorts,  would  largely  reduce  the  actual 
])opulation.  It  is  a  conservative  esti- 
mate to  say  that  a  census  taken  in  June 
or  October  of  the  same  \'ear,  would  liave 
shown  an  excess  of  10,000  for  each  city 
over  the  actual  returns,  even  under  the 
rigid  system  adopted. 

Minneapolis,  however,  has  every  rea- 
son to  be  proud  of  the  actual  showing. 
No  other  city  in  the  country  (unless  it  be 
Chicago)  Ccin  show  a  higher  ])rccentage 
of  incretise  for  tlie  last  ten  years.  Nor 
need  there  have  been  any  disaj^point- 
ment  had  not  the  press  continuoush^  in 
sisted  on  claiming  a  larger  ])0]3ulati()n 
than  any  statistics  at  hand  justified. 
I'liit    the  same   rate   of  increase  for   tlie 


next  ten  years  will  give  us  a  ])oi)idation 
in  1900  of  hardly,  if  any,  less  than  500,- 
000.  And  certainly  the  ])rospects  to-day 
are  more  favorable  for  ap  equal  rate  of 
increase  than  they  were  ten  years  ago. 

A  resume  in  a  condensed  form  of  the 
progress  of  the  city,  from  1860  to  1S91, 
is  here  given  for  convenience.  Many  of 
these  statistics  will  appearmore  at  large 
in  other  articles,  but  some  retiders  may 
prefer  to  see  them  concisely  stated  in  a 
single  group.  The  most  of  these  are 
taken  from  jniblished  statistics  and  can 
l)e  verified  as  being  correct,  except  that 
at  the  time  of  the  present  writing  (fall 
of  1891)  the  increase  in  several  of  the 
classes  is  very  material.  In  a  city  of  as 
ra])id  growth  as  Minneapolis  a  difter- 
ence  of  nine  months  in  the  time  of  coni- 
]nitation,  in  many  departments,  would 
make  a  change  almost  ineredilile  to  one 
not  ac(|ainted  with  the  facts: 

i'opiilation  in  i860 .".SO',) 

Population  in  1S70 1:'>,S0« 

Population  in  18S0 +(),SS7 

Population  in  1890 16-t,7;i!S 

Votes  in  1S8S 3+,0(;;! 

Registration  in  1890 51 .000 

School  attendance 2(),M'J 

Floiu'  produet,  Ijarrels 0,871,985 

Elevator  cajKicitv 1(;,530,000 

Grain  handled  ....^ 50,000,000 

Lumber  product,  feet  850,000,000 

Area  of  jiarks  and  parkways,  acres  1,088 

Value  of  park  svstem $-i,000,()()0 

Buildini,'  and  improvementsin  1890  $16,000,000 

Kate  of  total  ta.xation  19.8  mills 

Bonded  debt  November  1,  1890 $6,865,500 

Assessed  valuation  August,  1890...  $138,181,672 

General  banking;  capital $7,780,000 

Savings  baidvs  deposits $5,220,000 

Loan  and  Trust  companies,  cai)it;d  $3,000,000 

Before  this  work  goes  to  press  some 
departments  of  the  above  statistics  may 
be  somewhat  changed,  but  it  is  con- 
fidently believed  that  in  all  respects  they 
will  be  increased  instead  oi"  diminished. 
In  regard  to  population  alone  statistics 
are  at  hand  to  jjrove  conclusively  that 
the  population  before  January  1,  1S92, 
will  exceed  175,000. 


KL^1DU.\C1,    ui     J.   H.    1  lli_).\l.S().\,    loll,     HAW  1  HllK.Ni;    AVE.       Bl'ILT    IN    ISS:; 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


POLITICAL  HISTORY. 


BY   RUFUS  J.    li.M.DWIN. 


'■  A  majoiity  of  tlie  jjcople  of  Minne- 
apolis have  al\va\-s  been  of  the  Reptil)- 
lican  faith.  That  of  the  neighboring- 
city  of  St.  Patil  have  been  as  decisively 
Democratic. 

A  reason  for  the  difference  must  be 
sought  in  the  character  of  tlie  immigra- 
tion which  flowed  to  the  two  cities  in 
their  early  periods.  That  which  came 
to  the  former  was  largely  from  New 
England,  chiefly  from  the  northeastern 
part,  with  many  from  theMiddleStates. 
That  which  constituted  the  controlling 
element  of  the  latter  was  from  the  bor- 
der states,  with  considerable  numbers 
from  the  South.  The  one  were  native 
1)orn  and  of  the  Protestant  faith,  the 
other  largely  of  foreign  extraction,  and 
attached  to  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 

From  1841  to  1853  the  National 
Government  was  in  the  control  of  the 
Whig  part\',  except  the  four  years  of 
President  Polk,  from  March  4,  1845. 
Its  great  statesmen,  Clay  and  Webster, 
had  devclo])cd  and  cherished  the  policy 
of  protection  to  American  industry, 
of  stimulating  and  aiding  internal  im- 
provement, with  a  liveh'  sympathy 
with  the  development  of  the  Northwest. 
During  the  latter  part  of  the  period  the 
demands  of  the  slave  power  in  the 
nation,   resulting  in   the  re])eal    of   the 


Alissouri  compromise,  the  fugitive  slave 
law,  and  the  attempt  to  carry  the  "do^ 
mestic  institution"  into  the  free  terri- 
tories of  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  had 
aroused  throughout  the  Northern  States 
such  a  determined  opposition  that  the 
Whig  party  was  abandoned  and  the 
Republican  party  took  its  place  in  18G6. 
pledged  to  confine  slavery  to  the  states 
where  it  had  a  constitutional  footing, 
and  to  prevent  its  extension  into  free 
territory.  Though  beaten  with  its 
standard  bearer,  the  gallant  Fremont, 
in  the  campaign  of  that  year,  the  Demo- 
cratic ascendancy  did  not  survive  the 
administration  of  Buchanan,  and  with 
the  election  of  Lincoln  in  1860  the 
Republican  party  secured  control  of  the 
Government,  and  retained  it  for  twenty- 
five  years. 

The  first  settlers  of  St.  Anthony,  and 
of  Minneapolis  were  Whigs,  but  strong- 
ly imbued  with  the  free  soil  sentiment, 
so  that  they  naturally  drifted  into  the 
Republican  party  on  its  organization. 
This  rule,  however,  was  not  without  its 
exceptions,  for  several  of  the  most  stal- 
wart Democrats  of  Minneapolis  came 
out  of  the  Whig  ranks,  but  they  were 
leaders  with  few  followers. 

Tiie  Territory  of  Minnesota  was  Dem- 
ocratic,  as   was  the  first  State  admin- 
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istration.  At  the  second  State  election 
the  Republican  party  was  successful, 
and  has  held  political  control  to  the 
present  time.  The  political  complexion 
of  the  Territory  was,  however,  rather 
accidental  than  determined  by  political 
considerations.  The  appointed  officers 
were  Whij^s,  l)ut  it  happened  that  the 
leading  representative  men  were  of  the 
opposite  faith.  Such  were  Henr\'  H. 
Sibley  and  Henry  M.  Rice,  the  delegates 
in  Congress,  and  they  gave  to  the  Ter- 
ritory the  complexion  of  their  party 
affiliation.  Politics,  however,  had  little 
to  do  with  their  selection.  They  had 
lived  in  the  Territory  a  long  time,  were 
able  and  conspicuous,  and  were  enthu- 
siastically devoted  to  the  welfare  of  the 
new  community.  They  were,  in  short, 
the  fittest  men,  and  were  accordingh- 
selected  by  the  suftrages  of  Whigs  and 
Democrats  alike.  The  Republican  pre- 
cinct of  St.  Antnon}'  gave  to  General 
Sibley  an  almost  unanimous  vote. 

The  press,  too,  that  almost  omnip- 
otent moulder  of  public  opinion,  was 
Democratic  The  P/oneer,  established  in 
1849,  at  St.  Paul,  by  the  brilliant  and 
lamented  James  M.  Goodhue,  was  Dem- 
ocratic, and  although  devoted  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  Territory,  was  in 
everything  political  "regular."  His 
successor.  Earl  S.  Goodrich,  was  equal- 
ly attached  to  Democratic  men  and 
measures. 

On  the  contrary,  the  St.  Anthony 
B.Y/jress,  established  in  1851,  under  the 
c'd)lc  editorial  management  of  Isaac  At- 
water,  assisted  by  Shelton  Hollister, 
was  fi  Whig  paper,  and  strongly  sup- 
])orted  the  administration  of  President 
Fillmore.  At  the  dissolution  of  the 
Whig  part}',  Mr.  Atwater  attached  him- 
self to  the  Democracy,  by  wliicli  jiarty 
he  was  elected  to  the  Sujjreme  Bench  at 
the  organization  of  the  State  govern- 
ment, and  he  has  continued  to  be  a  con- 


spicuous memljer  of  tliat  ]5arty  to  the 
present  time. 

In  1854,  Rev.  C.  G.  Ames  established 
in  Minneapolis  the  Alinnesotn  Repub- 
lican, whicli  was  a  Republican  ])aper  of 
tlie  most  radical  type;  and  when  in 
1857  it  was  merged  into  the  Daily 
News,  under  the  editorial  management 
of  W.  A.  Croffut,  the  politics  and  tone 
of  the  paper  were  in  no  way  moderated. 

A  few  years  later  (1859),  Col.  W.  S. 
King,  through  the  colunis  oi  t\\&  Atlas, 
poured  hot  shot  into  the  ranks  of  the 
Democracy,  and  put  to  rout  tlie  "bond 
swindlers"  and  "repudiators." 

Bv  such  influences,  operating  upon 
a  sympathetic  people,  the  Republican 
])arty  became  consolidated  and  strong 
in  Minnea])o]is. 

At  the  first  general  election,  held  at 
the  time  of  the  organization  of  the  Hen- 
nepin count}'  government  on  the  11th 
of  October,  1852,  politics  were  alto- 
gether overlooked. 

The  polls  for  the  whole  county  were 
held  at  the  home  of  Colonel  Stevens, 
and  sevent3'-one  votes  were  cast — all  for 
tlie  same  candidates:  Benjamin  H.  Ran- 
dall, of  Fort  Snelling,  and  Dr.  A.  E. 
Ames  were  elected  representjitives;  John 
Jackins,  Alex.  Moore  and  Joseph  Dean, 
county  commissioners;  Isaac  Brown, 
sheriff;  Joel  B.  Bassett,  judge  of  probate; 
John  H.  Stevens,  register  of  deeds;  John 
S.  Mann,  treasurer;  and  Eli  Pettijohn,of 
Fort  Snelling,  and  Edwin  Hedderly,  jus- 
tices of  the  peace. 

AIunicii)al  government  commenced 
with  the  granting  of  a  charter  for  the 
City  of  St.  Anthony  in  1855.  Previous 
to  that  time  there  had  been  a  township 
organization,  electing  justices  of  the 
I^eace,  and  minor  officers — county  affairs 
being  administered  by  the  commission- 
ers of  Ramsey  comity,  of  which  St. 
Anthony  composed  a  part  tintil  185(5. 

The  first  charter  election  was  quite 
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spirited,  Henry  T.  Welles  being  elected 
Mayor  over  John  Rollins  by  a  small 
majority.  It  could  not  be  called  a  pariy 
victor_v,  though  the  successful  candidate 
was  a  Whig.  Both  gentlemen  were  for 
many  succeeding  \-ears  loyal  suiJi)orters 
of  the  Democratic  party.  The  succeed- 
ing cit}-  elections  were  mostly  controlled 
by  jiarty  considerations.  Locrd  issues, 
personal  ]io])ularity  of  candidfitcs,  tlic 
exigencies  of  a  rajiidly  growing  com- 
munity, insjiircd  nominations  anfl  con- 
trolled elections.  The  following  named 
gentlemen  successively  held  the  othce  ol' 
mayor  of  St.  Anthony  : 

18,-).-)— HtTiry  T.  Welles. 
18o() — .Mv.irin  .Mien. 
ISoT— William  W.  Wales. 
l.S3S-'J — Orrin  Ciirtiss. 
ISOO— K.  15.  Groves. 
l,SGT-2— O.  C.  Meriiinaii. 
1.S6.3— Edwin  S.  Brown. 
1864— f).  C.  Merriman. 
1865— William  W.  Wales. 
1S66-7 — O.  C.  MeiTiman. 
ISGS — Winthrop  Young. 
1869-70- William  W.  McNair. 
1871 — Edwin  S.  Brown. 

The  mayors  of  the  City  of  Minneap- 
olis have  been  : 

1867 — Dorilus  Morrison. 
1868— Hngh  G.  Harrison. 
1869— Dorilus  Morrison. 
1870-1- Eli  B.  .\nics. 

After  the  consolidation  of  the  cities  of 
St.  Anthon}-  and  Minnea])olis,  into  the 
City  of  Minneapolis,  the  Mayor's  chair 
has  been  filled  liy  the  following  named 
gentlemen : 

1872 — Eugene  M.  Wilson. 
1873- George  A.  Braekctt. 
1874— Eugene  M.  AVilson. 
1875 — 0.  C.  Merriman. 
1876— .\lbert  A.  Ames. 
1877— Jolni  De  Laittre. 
1878  to  1882— \lonzo  C.  Ran<l, 
•    1883-4— Albert  A.  Ames. 
1885-6-George  A.  Pillsbury. 
1S87-8— Albert  A.  Ames. 
1SS9-90— E.  C.  Babb. 
1891— I'liilip  1!.  Winston. 


St.  Anthony,  as  a  constituent  part  of 
Ramsey  county,  was  often  rei)resented 
in  the  Territorial  Legislature.  Thus  at 
the  election  in  1849,  Capt.  John  Rollins 
was  elected  to  the  Council,  and  William 
1\.  Marshall,  afterwards  Governor  of  the 
State — both  Whigs — to  the  House.  In 
the  succeeding  j-ear  John  W.  North  and 
Edward  Patch,  Democrats,  were  elected 
to  the  House.  It  was  at  the  session  of 
1850  that  the  charter  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity was  granted,  locating  that  insti- 
tution of  learning  at  St.  Anthony.  Rep- 
resentative Alarshall  was  chiefly  instru- 
mental ill  securing  the  location — a  ser- 
vice for  which  he  should  be  held  in 
grateful  remembrance  by  the  citizens  of 
Minnea]Dolis. 

-Vt  the  election  in  ISol,  William  L. 
Larned,  Democrat,  was  elected  to  the 
Council  over  Isaac  At  water,  the  V/hig 
candidate,  and  Sumner  W.  Farnham  and 
Dr.  John  H.  Murjihy  were  elected  re]jre- 
scntatives.  George  F.  Brott,  Democrat, 
was  elected  sheriff",  and  Ira  B.  Kingsley, 
nominated  by  the  People's  party,  judge 
of  probate. 

The  Whigs  decided  to  make  no  nomi- 
nations in  1853,  but  supported  candi- 
dates of  disaffected  Democrats,  and  thus 
secured  the  election  of  Heniw  S.  Plum- 
mer  and  Cephas  Gardner  as  representa- 
tives. 

An  anti-slaver\-  convention  was  held 
in  the  Congregational  church  of  St. 
Anthony,  in  1854.,  at  which  the  radical 
views  of  the  prominent  politicians  of 
that  period  were  freelv  and  vigorously 
set  forth  by  such  men  as  John  W. 
North,  Rev.  C.  G.  Ames,  W.  I).  Babbit, 
Rev.  Charles  Secombe,  and  others;  and 
resolutions  were  adopted  which  reflected 
the  drill  of  o])inion  £it  the  North  resi^ect- 
ing  slavery,  find  its  extension  into  new 
territory. 

So  strong  was  this  sentiment  in  Min- 
neapolis, that   a  few   veai's  later,  when 
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the  Winslow  House  was  filled  with 
tjuests— many  of  them  from  the  South, 
accompanied  by  their  body  servants — a 
few  of  tlie  leading  anti-slavery  men  de- 
Icrniined  to  make  a  public  example 
which  should  inform  such  persons  of 
their  rights.  A  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
was  obtained,  and  by  virtue  of  it  the 
sheriff  took  a  colored  woman  who  was 
a  slave  of  Col.  K.  Christmas  at  his  home 
in  Alississippi,  and  had  been  brought 
here  with  the  famih^  on  a  summer  ex- 
cursion, and  brought  her  before  tlie  Dis- 
trict Court.  Mr.  Cornell  ai)pearcd  for 
the  petitioner,  and  Colonel  Christmas' 
was  ])resent.  Judge \'anderburgh, before 
whom  the  ])roceeding  was  conducted, 
declared  the  law  to  be  that  slavery  was 
a  local  institution,  that  a  slave  brought 
into  Minnesota  by  its  owner  became 
free,  and  advised  the  woman  —  Eliza 
Winston  was  her  name  —  that  she  was 
free  to  choose  whether  to  remain  with 
her  former  owner,  or  to  leave  him. 
Much  excitement  prevailed  among  the 
l)vst;inders  when  tlie  decision  was  given. 
The  petitioners  and  their  friends  gath- 
ered around  the  woman,  and  escorted 
her  to  a  carriage  in  waiting,  while  Col- 
onel King  pficed  the  hall,  brandishing  a 
liuge  cane  and  denouncing  in  unmeas- 
ured terms  all  who  aided  or  abcLled  in 
holding  a  slave  in  Minnesota.  Slie  was 
driven  to  the  residence  of  W.  1).  B.abliit ; 
and  a  crowd  of  sympathizers  with  Col- 
onel Christmas  following  and  surround- 
ing the  house,  she  was  at  niglitfall 
moved  to  another  refuge,  and  was  soon 
after  sent  to  Canrula.  That  night  the 
Atl.'ts  ])rinting  office,  owned  l)y  Colonel 
King,  was  guarded  by  citizen  volunteers 
in  anticipation  ol  an  attack,  but  fortu- 
Ucately  reason  and  nu)deratif)n  ])revail- 
ed,  and  no  hostile  demonstration  was 
made. 

D.M.  Hanson,  Democrat,  and  Joel  l'<. 
Bassett.  Whig,  were  elected  Kei)rcsenta- 


tives  from  the  district  west  of  tlie  .Mis- 
sissii)pi  River. 

The  Ke])ublican  ])arty  was  lornially 
organized  in  Minnesota  at  a  public 
meeting  held  in  Central  Hall,  St.  An- 
thony, March  29th  and  30th,  1S55, 
William  R.  Marshall  presiding,  and  J. 
I'\  Bradley  acting  as  secretary.  A  plat- 
form consisting  of  fourteen  resohitions 
was  presented  b3'  C.G.Ames,  which  after 
a  two  days'  discussion  was  amended 
and  adopted,  and  an  address  to  the 
people  was  issued.  Reading  the  plat- 
form at  this  day,  Ijristling  with  the 
most  extreme  tenets  of  the  abolitionists, 
one  can  not  wonder  that  conservative 
men  of  Whig  antecedents,  should  hesi- 
tate to  identify  themselves  with  the  new 
party. 

Party  lines  were  definitel\-  drawn  for 
the  first  time  between  the  newly  born 
Reijublican  ])arty  and  the  Democrats  at 
the  fall  election  of  this  year.  Nineteen 
hundred  and  fifty-five  votes  were  cast  in 
the  county.  Most  of  the  former  Whigs 
voted  the  Kepublican  ticket,  which  pre- 
vailed 1)\-  a  majority  of  about  twenty 
votes,  although  eighteen  votes  were 
thrown  away  on  "  know  nothing"  can- 
didates. James  F.  Bradley  and  Thomas 
Pierce  were  elected  Representatives,  and 
although  Joel  B.  Bassett  received  a  ma- 
jority in  Hennepin  county  ihr  the  coun- 
cil, he  was  defeated  by  I).  AI.  Hanson, 
who  received  sufiicient  votes  in  Carver 
county,  tt)  secure  his  election.  Hence- 
forth Henne])in  county  has  with  a  few 
uniiu]K)rtant  exceptions,  sustained  Re- 
publican measures  and  men. 

St.  Anthony  was  detached  from  Ram- 
sey and  annexed  to  Hennepin  county  in 
ISoC),  so  that  henceforth  both  partici- 
])£itcd  in  the  elections  for  the  same 
oflices. 

At  the  election  of  lHv56,  Hon.  D.  M. 
Hanson  having  deceased,  Joel  B.  Bas- 
sett was  elected  to  the  council  to  fill  the 
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Yficfincv,  ami  William  W.  Wales  was 
also  elected  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  coun- 
cil caused  b_v  the  resignation  of"  John 
Rollins.  Asa  Keith  of  Richfield,  John  P. 
I'lunimcr  of  Brooklyn,  Rev.  W.  Hayden 
of  Champlin,  and  Delano  T.  Smith  of 
Minneapolis,  \vere  elected  Representa- 
tives from  the  west  district,  and  Jon- 
athan Chase,  and  Henry  Hectman,  from 
the  St.  Anthony  district. 

The  Legislative  session  of  1857  was 
the  last  held  under  Territorial  auspices, 
and  was  the  most  important  which 
liad  hitherto  convened.  Congress  had 
pjissed  the  land-grant  act,  by  virtue  of 
which  the  odd  numbered  sections  of  the 
public  lands  adjacent  to  five  lines  of  rail- 
road were  granted  to  the  Territory  of 
Alinnesota,  to  aid  in  the  construction  of 
the  several  lines,  and  it  devolved  on  this 
Legislature  to  incorporate  companies  to 
construct  the  roads,  and  to  grant  to 
them  the  portion  of  lands  appertaining 
to  each  line.  In  fulfillment  of  this  duty 
the  St.  Paul  &  Pacific,  Minneapolis,  Fari- 
bault &  Cedar  Valley,  and  Southern 
Minnesota  Rail  Road  Companies,  were 
incorporated,  and  received  their  grants. 
No  party  question  arose.  All  were  ani- 
mated by  the  prospect  of  rapid  growth 
of  population  and  wealth;  under  the 
stimulus  of  the  aided  railroad  construc- 
tion, and  the  millions  of  acres  of  public 
land  were  dealt  out  with  a  lavish  hand. 
Happily  no  allegation  of  corruption  has 
ever  been  made  against  those  in  whose 
hands  lay  the  distribution  of  the  im- 
perial largess.  In  the  scheme  which  was 
adopted,  Minneapolis  secured  four  lines 
of  railroad ;  the  main  line  of  the  St. 
Pavd  and  Pacific,  passing  up  the  east 
side  of  the  river ;  a  branch  line  crossing 
the  river  from  St.  Anthony  and  running 
to  the  western  boundary  of  the  Terri- 
tory ;  the  Minneapolis,  Faribault  c^ 
Cedar  Valley  running  from  Alinneapolis 
south  across  the  Minnesota   River;    and 


a  branch  of  the  Southern  Minnesota, 
from  St.  Anthony  to  Shakopee.  All 
tliese  lines,  after  many  delays,  and  des- 
jjcrate  attempts  to  thwart  the  will  of 
Congress  and  the  Legislature,  on  the 
jiart  of  hostile  corporations  and  jealous 
rivals,  have  been  substantially  secured, 
together  with  others  not  then  provided 
for,  which  the  commanding  position  and 
commercial  importance  of  Alinneapolis 
have  attracted  to  her. 

The  act  enaliling  the  Territory  of 
Minnesota  to  establish  a  State  govern- 
ment, having  also  become  a  law,  it  de- 
volved on  this  Legislature  to  provide 
for  the  holding  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention. 

The  Legislature  was  convened  in  ex- 
tra session  April  27th,  and  among  its 
first  acts  was  the  important  one  accept- 
ing the  land  grant  act,  and  another  to 
execute  the  trust  imposed  on  the  Terri- 
tory by  the  act.  Much  general  legisla- 
tion was  also  enacted,  especially  in 
creating  municipal  and  railroad  corpor- 
ations. Under  the  Territorial  regime 
special  charters  were  freely  granted. 
When  the  State  constitution  was  adopt- 
ed this  power  was  taken  away  from  the 
Legislature,  and  all  private  corpora- 
tions were  required  to  be  formed  under 
general  laws  open  to  all  who  woidd 
comply  with  their  conditions. 

An  election  for  delegates  to  the 
Constitutional  Convention  was  held 
throughout  the  Territory  on  the  1st 
of  June,  1857. 

In  the  District  of  Hennepin  county 
west.  Dr.  A.  E.  Ames,  Col.  Cyrus  Al- 
drich,  David  Morgan,  and  Erastus  N. 
Bates,  of  Minneapolis;  Rev.  W.  W. 
Hagden,  of  Champlain ;  (icn.  R.  N.  Bar- 
tholomew, of  Richfield,  and  Rev:  Chas. 
B.  Sheldon,  of  Excelsior,  were  elected  as 
delegates;  and  in  the  St.  Anthony  dis- 
trict Judge  B.  B.  Meeker,  William  L.  Lo- 
hellcs,  Calvin  A.  Tuttle,  Charles  L.  Chase, 
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Dr.  John  H.  jMiirphy,  L.  C.  Walker,  Teter 
Windl,   David    A.  Seconibc,   S.  W.   Dut- 
nani,  and  C.  M.  Hall,  were  given  certifi- 
cates of  election  by  tlie  Register  of  Deeds, 
Rev.  C.  G.  Ames,  upon  whom  devolved 
the  canvass  of  the  votes.     The  last  four 
names    had    not   received  a  majority    ol 
votes,  bnt   as   some  oi'  the  ballots   had 
not  s|jccified  which  of  the  names  were  as 
delegates  at  large,  the  register  of  deeds 
rejected   so   many   of  tlie   majority  bal- 
lots that  tlie   four   minority  candidates 
were  given  certificates.    Of  the  delegates 
elected   from    the   whole   Territory,   the 
])olitical  parties  were  so  ccjually  divided 
that  the  rejection  of  the  four  Democrats, 
and  the  certification  of  the  four  Repub- 
licans in  their  ])lace,  gave  the  rnajoritv 
of  the  convention   to    the   Republicans. 
A  violent  storm  of  denunciation  at  once 
arose,  and  the  Pioneer  poured   out  the 
vials  of  its  wrath  upon  the  head  of  the 
Register  of  Deeds,  denouncing  him  as  a 
"political    priest"   and    "conspiratoi'." 
Charles  L.  Chase,  who  was  one  of  the 
delegates  and  was  also  Secretary  of  Ihc 
Territory,  i)referrcd  charges  of  violation 
of  official   duty  against  the  Register  of 
Deeds,  and  Gov.  Bam  Medar\-  removed 
him  from  office.      But  the  removal  was 
of  little  avail.      The   following  day  the 
County  Commissioners  restored  him  to 
■  oHlce,  and   Jit  the  ensuing   fall   election 
the  peoj)le  again  elected  him.     There  is 
little  doubt   that   Mr.  Ames  acted  con- 
scientiously, for   he   fortified   his   action 
by  competent  legal  auth(;rity,  and,  in  a 
similar  case  in   the   west    district,   and 
for  the  same  irregularity,  he  set   aside 
the  returns  which  gave  Rev.  C.  K.  Shel- 
don, Re]niblican,  a  majority,  and   gave 
the  certificate  of  election  to  R.  P.  Russel, 
Democrat.    Mr.  Russel,  however, declined 
to  avail   liimself  of  his  legal    authority 
and    did    not   claim    the  ofiice,  and    Mr. 
Sheldon    was   admitted    to    the  seat  in 
the  Rc])nblican  wing  of  llic  convention. 


The  Constitutional   Conventicni  con- 
vened on  the  loth  of  Jul\-,  at  12  o'clock 
M.     Tiic  Re])ubliciin   members   had   as- 
scmljled   at   12  o'clock  of  the  j^receding 
night  and  taken  ])ossession  of  the  ludl  of 
tile  House  of  Representatives,  and  siit  in 
sdlenni,   silent  conclave   until   the   hour 
which  had  been  designated  for  the  meet- 
ing of  the  convention.     The  Democrats, 
including    the    four    rejected     delegates 
from     St.    Anthony,    assembled    in    the 
Senate  Chamber,  and  at  12  o'clock  M. 
entered  the  hall  of  the  House  in  dignified 
and  orderly  procession.    Chas.  L.Chase, 
as  Secretary  of  the  Territory,  and  Hon. 
John  \Y.  North,  who  had  been  requested 
by  the  Republican  delegates,  claiming  to 
be  a  majority'  of  the  Convention,  to  call 
the    Convention     to    order,    simultane- 
ously entered  the  Speaker's  desk  from 
op])Osite  sides.      A   motion   was    made 
f)n   the  part  of  the    Democrats  to    ad- 
journ to  the  following  da\-,  and  was  put 
to  vote  by  Mr.  Chase,  and  declared  car- 
ried,   whereupoii    the    Democrats  with- 
drew, and  the  Republican  delegates   re- 
mained and   proceeded    to  organize   the 
Convention.      From  this  time   the  two 
bodies  tnet  in  separate  rooms,  and  each 
proceeded    to   form  a  Constitution.     At 
the  close  of  the  sessions  it  became   aj)- 
]jarent  that  the  officers   of  the   United 
States  having  control  of  the  money  ap- 
])ropriated  for  expenses  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention,  would  recognize  the 
Democratic  wing,  and   that  the  others 
would  get  no  pa}-.     Committees  of  Con- 
ference were  appointed,  and  a  Constitu- 
tion, made  up  in  part  from  that  framed 
bv  cjich  body,  but  mainly  from  the  work 
of   the  Democrats,  was   agreed   to   and 
foiinally    ratified   by   each   body.    With 
a    few   amendments    which    have    l)een 
from    time  to   time  adopted,   the    Con- 
stilution    thus    framed   has  constituted 
the  fundamental  law  of  the  State  to  the 
present  time. 
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At  tlic  ensuing  election  the  Democrats 
carried  the  State,  securing  tlie  election 
of  their  candidates  for  Governor,  Judges, 
the  Legislature,  Members  of  Congress, 
and  United  States  Senators;  but  the 
I\ci)ublieans  elected  their  candidates  in 
Hennepin  County.  Erastus  N.  Bates, 
Delano  T.  Smith  and  Jonathan  Chase 
were  elected  Senators,  and  R.  B.  Gibson, 
Geo.  H.  Keith,  William  S.  Chowen,  J.  B. 
Hinkley,  L.  C.  Walker,  and  W'illiam  H. 
Townsend,  Representatives. 

The  next  year,  1858,  David  Ileaton 
was  elected  Senator  from  the  eastern 
district,  and  W.  D.  Washburn  and  A.  C. 
Austin,  Rei^resentatives  from  the  west- 
ern ;  the  latter  never  took  their-  seats, 
no  session  of  the  Legishiture  occurring 
during  their  term  of  ofBce. 

The  railroad  land  grants  had  passed 
into  the  hands  of  corporations  possess- 
ing little  capital,  and  in  the  depi-ession 
of  that  period,  land  was  not  available 
to  secure  the  requisite  means  even  to 
make  a  beginning  of  the  wcnk  of  con- 
struction. It  was  therefore  jjroposed  by 
the  friends  of  the  roads  to  issue  five  mill- 
ions of  dollars  of  State  bonds,  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  several  comj)aiiies, 
as  a  loan  of  i)ublic  credit.  .\  Ijiil  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, to  carry  this  scheme  into  effect  was 
introduced  into  the  Legislature  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1858,  which,  though  opposed  by 
many  of  the  ablest  citizens  of  Minnejt- 
polis,  was  speedily  adopted.  A  special 
election  was  authorized  to  be  held  about 
the  middle  of  April,  to  vote  upon  the 
amendment.  The  wildest  excitement 
followed.  Public  meetings  were  held  to 
discuss  the  measiux.  The  press  gener- 
ally supported  it,  but  the  Athis,  con- 
ducted by  Colonel  King,  fairly  blazed  in 
o])position. 

Colonel    Stevens,    in    his     "  I'ersonal 
Recollections,"   says  of  this  measure: 

At  firsl  Ihisliill  incl  willi  si'iioiis  opiinsitioii  in 


Minneapolis  by  such  able  men  as  Col.  Cynis 
.Mdricli,  M.  S.  Olds,  F.  K.  K.  Cornell,  \V.  I).  Wash- 
burn, Charles  E.  Vanderburgh,  George  A.  Hraekctt, 
E.  B.  Ames,  C.  A.  Tuttic,  Edwin  Hedderly,  Henry 
L.  Birge,  R.  J.  Baldwin,  D.  Morrison,  J.  S.  Elliott, 
Geo.  E.  Hiiy,  Wyman  Elliott,  Leonard  Day,  P.  M. 
Coolbangh,  P.  H.  Kelley,  and  W.  P.  Ankeny.  On 
the  other  band,  Senator  Bate:!,  Representative 
George  H.  Keith,  and  many  others,  ajijjroved  of 
the  measure. 

So  violent  became  the  exciteiuent 
that  the  night  before  the  special  election, 
Mr.  Cornell,  who  had  been  conspicuous 
in  the  opposition,  was  carried  through 
the  streets  by  a  howling  procession,  in 
effigy,  mounted  on  a  cow,  to  be  butted 
off  the  track  by  a  fiery  locomotive.  The 
opposition  was  of  no  avail.  On  the  fol- 
lowing da3'  the  amendment  was  carried 
by  a  vote  in  St.  Anthony  of  1,16-t  yeas 
to  66  nays,  and  in  Minneapolis,  yeas 
23-1-,  nays  46.  The  approval  in  the 
whole  State  was  carried  by  a  majority, 
amounting  almost  to  vinanimity. 

The  vote  of  approval  was  followed 
l)v  the  first  issue  of  the  bonds,  not,  how- 
ever, without  scruples  on  the  part  of 
Governor  Sibley,  who  refused  to  sign  the 
bonds,  until  he  was  coerced  by  a  writ  ot 
mandamus  from  the  Sui)reme  Court. 
Work  was  soon  resumed  on  the  railroad 
lines,  and  a  few  miles  of  each  road  were 
graded,  l)ut  no  rail  laid.  Colonel  King 
continued  his  oj^position,  and  jKnired 
his  editorials  denouncing  the  bonds  as  a 
"swindle,'"  and  predicting  their  repudi- 
ation, into  the  avenues  of  negotiation, 
so  that  their  credit  was  destroyed;  and 
no  more  than  two  million  two  hundred 
and  seventj^-five  thousand  tlollars  of  the 
five  miUion  authorized,  were  ever  issued. 
These  were  paid  to  contractors,  and  to 
open  a  market  for  them,  the  Legislatiue 
was  induced  to  authorize  their  receipt 
as  security  for  the  note  issue  of  local 
banks.  No  bank  in  Minneapolis  availed 
itself  of  the  privilege,  but  banks  in  St. 
Paul  and  other  parts  of  the  State  used 
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lliem  as  the  basis  of  i.-irculaLioii,  and 
willi  till'  exception  of  one  owned  hy 
I-^rastiis  S.  Kdgerton,  the  hanks  tailed  to 
ledeem  tlie  notes,  and  they  l)ecanie  a 
dead  loss  in  the  pockets  of  the  ])eople. 
The  State  railroad  bonds  were  repudi 
ated.  A  Rci)resentatiYe  of  Henne])in 
eonntx',  Hon.  David  A.  Seeonibe,  inlro 
dnced  into  the  Lej^islatnre  another 
amendment  of  the  constitution,  ex- 
jnnij^inj;'  the  bond  amendment,  and 
forbidding;'  the  Legislatnre  to  ])rovide 
means  for  payment  of  princijjal  or  in- 
terest of  the  bonds,  which  was  adopteil. 
This  amendment  w.'is  declared  In'  the 
Supreme  Court  void,  but  not  until  its 
baleful  work  had  been  accomplished. 
For  more  than  twenty  years  no  l)ay- 
ment  was  made.  At  last  it  fell  to  an- 
other distinguished  citizen  of  Minnea- 
])olis,  Gov.  John  S.  Pillsl)urv,  to  initiate 
measures,  which,  through  a  compromise 
with  the  bondholders,  settled  a  cpiestion 
which  had  agitated  the  jieople  for  so 
long  a  time,  and  caused  the  most  serious 
solicitude  to  those  who  were  Jcrdous  of 
her  honor. 

.\t  the  general  eleclicm  of  1S59,  David 
HeatcMi  was  elected  to  the  Senate  from 
St.  Antlion}-,  and  D.  .\.  Secombe  and 
George  P.  Baldwin  to  the  House.  At 
the  same  time  Charles  H.  Vanderburgh 
was  elected  District  Judge,  in  wdiieh 
position  he  was  continued  until  his  ele- 
vation to  the  Supreme  Bench  in  188S. 

The  following  year  David  Heaton 
was  elected  Senator  irom  St.  Anthon\ , 
and  Kufus  J.  B.aldwin  from  Minneapolis, 
and  P.  K.  P.  Cornell  w£is  chosen  Repre- 
sentative from  the  city  district.  These 
gentlemen  were  re-elected  to  the  same 
positions  in  1861,  the  Senatorial  term 
having  become  two  years.  During  these 
years  the  most  ini])ortant  cpiestions 
touching  the  status  of  the  railroad 
companies  were  presented  and  ha|)pil\' 
settled.      Mr.   Heaton    had    reeentlv  set- 


tled in  St.  Anthony  with  his  lamily.  He 
came  from  Ohio,  and  sought  a  residence 
here  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  being 
afflicted  with  ])ulmonar  disease.  He 
was  a  lawyer  by  ])r<  fession,  though 
never  engaging  in  active  jiractiec  while 
here.  He  w.'is  an  elegant  gentleman, 
dignilied  in  bearing,  comelv  in  ;i])pear- 
anee,  cultured  in  mind,  and  courteous  in 
intercourse.  He  made  an  able  iind  use- 
ful Senator,  .\ltliough  the  ap])arent  in- 
terests of  his  ccmstitueney  led  him  to 
take  views  of  the  railroad  policy  proper 
to  be  adopted,  opposed  to  the  position 
of  the  Representatives  of  the  west  side 
of  the  river,  their  eontidenee  in  his  in- 
tegrity was  not  diminished,  nor  their 
friendship  alienated. 

The  railroad  comijanies  had  forfeited 
.-dl  their  engagements.  No  ])art  of  any 
line  had  been  constructed,  and  interest 
on  the  State  aid  bonds  had  not  been 
])aid.  The  most  obvious  remed\'  was 
first  ado])ted  by  the  foreclosure  of  the 
railroad  mortgages,  and  bidding  the 
])roperties  in  for  the  State.  The  fran- 
chises were  declared  forfeited  by  act  of 
the  Legislature.  But  now  the  embar- 
rassment was  as  great  as  ever.  The 
State  had  resumed  the  railroad  lands, 
and  recalled  the  franchises  of  the  corpo- 
rations, and  was  in  statu  quo.  What 
the  public  needed  and  demanded  was 
the  construction  ol  the  roads.  Here 
firose  propositions  most  dangerous,  if 
not  fatal,  to  the  interests  of  Minneapo- 
lis. Contractors  holding  large  amounts 
of  the  rail  bonds  issued  for  various  lines, 
pro]30sed  to  organize  a  single  trunk  line 
of  road,  which  should  substantially  fol- 
low the  A^ississiiiiji  River,  and  T)y  con- 
structing this  single  line  have  their 
!)onds  recognized  and  validated.  This 
insidious  scheme  brought  to  its  sui)])ort 
,ill  whom  the  contractors  could  in- 
nuencc,  as  well  as  the  conmiunities  to  be 
served  by  tiie  Irunk'  line.     The  Represcn- 
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tativc  of  St.  Paul  waniily  supported  it, 
fuul  was  secotidcil  l)y  Senator  Heaton, 
and  the  east  siile  delegjition.  Tlie  Kep- 
resentives  ol  Minneapolis  opposed  it, 
and  dcmanded'tbat  each  land  grant  line 
shonld  I)e  preserved  intact,  with  all  its 
original  resources,  until  its  friends  could 
secure  the  construction  of  the  line.  This 
policy  was.  after  a  most  intense  agita- 
tion, both  in  the  Legislature,  and 
throughout  the  State,  adopted.  The 
franchise  of  each  line,  together  with  its 
appurtenant  lands,  and  such  work  as 
had  already  been  done  by  the  old  com- 
panies, was  granted  to  corporators 
named  by  those  promoting  each  line, 
*  but  really  in  trust,  to  make  the  best  dis- 
position possible  to  secin-e  the  building 
of  the  roads.  Long  delays  followed, 
but  eventually  the  sur])rising  growth  of 
the  State,  and  the  gradual  recovery  of 
the  country  from  the  financial  de])res- 
sion  brought  capital  to  take  up  the 
tempting  offers,  and  one  after  another, 
the  original  lines  of  road  were  built,  and 
on  the  original  routes.  The  only  excep- 
tion was  the  branch  of  the  Southern 
Minnesota  line,  from  St.  Anthony  to  a 
point  of  junction  in  the  Minnesota  val- 
ley near  Shakopee,  The  Minnesota 
Valley  line  having  fallen  into  the  con- 
tract of  ii  St.  Paul  com])any,  that  road 
was  built  from  St.  I'aul,  but  the  obliga- 
tion to  build  from  St.  .\nthony  was  per- 
sistently disregarded. 

Minneapolis  owes  a  debt  of  lasting- 
gratitude  to  Henry  T.  Welles,  W.  I). 
Washburn,  and  their  associates,  who, 
after  many  years  of  patient  waiting, 
organized  the  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis 
Rail  Road  Com[)any,  and  without  land 
grant  or  aid,  other  than  that  furnished 
by  Minneapolis,  i)ut  in  the  "missing 
link;"  and,  strangely,  that  neglected 
branch  has  become  the  main  line  of 
the  company  now  owning  the  road — 
the    "Omaha" — rind   Minnea])olis  is  the 


initial    point  ol'  the    lines    of  that    road 
radiating  east  and  south. 

The  common  school  s\'stem  of  the 
State  was  placed  ujjon  a  sound  fniancial 
basis  by  this  Legislature.  Two  sections 
of  land  in  each  townshi])  had  been 
granted  by  Congress  to  the  State  for 
school  uses.  Governor  Ramsey  had  rec- 
ommended in  his  annual  message  that  a 
minimum  price  of  not  less  than  five  dol- 
lars i)er  acre  be  placed  upon  the  land  ; 
but  the  land  sjjeculators  who  had  made 
Ijrincely  fortunes  out  of  the  school  lands 
of  some  of  the  new  states,  had  fastened 
covetous  eyes  on  the  rich  school  lands 
of  Alinnesota,  antl  opposed  the  mini- 
mum ])rice.  Without  it,  through  ma- 
nipulation of  ajjpraisements,  and  the 
])lindness  or  ajiathy  of  the  land  officers, 
they  might  secure  choice  lands  at  nom- 
inal ])rices.  X  bill  authorizing  the  sale 
ot  the  school  lands  had  gone  to  its  final 
passage  without  the  minimum  clause, 
and  had  been  committed  to  a  conference 
connnittcc,  at  the  last  hour  of  the  ses- 
sion, when,  b\-  the  firmness  of  a  senator 
from  Minneapolis,  this  invaluable  safe- 
guard of  the  school  lands  was  inserted, 
and  the  bill  then  ])asscd  into  a  ])erma- 
nent  law. 

The  outbreak  of  the  War  of  the  Re- 
bellion hushed  all  partizan  disputes  and 
united  the  people  of  all  political  faiths 
in  a  zeal  to  preserve  the  Union,  and  in 
efforts  to  furnish  the  recpiired  quota  of 
soldiers,  and  to  support  them  and  their 
dependents  while  in  the  field  of  conflict. 

During  the  years  from  1861  to  1865 
if  there  was  any  political  issue  before  the 
]ieople  it  was  who  should  do  most  for  the 
soldiers.  Minneapolis  was  not  behind 
her  neighljors  in  the  zeal.  More  than 
one  election  turned  on  the  jjoint  of  de- 
votion to  this  cause,  even  after  the  war 
was  over.  Such  was  the  case  at  the 
election  in  the  fall  of  1866.  Opposed  to 
the  regular  Reiitiblican    ticket   for   Ictris- 
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l.'itive  and  county  offices,  w£is  ;i  so-called 
"Soldier's  ticket,"  supported  by  Demo- 
crats and  such  Rcjjublicans  as  could 
be  alienated  from  tlie  nominees  of  their 
])arty  by  tlic  virulent  personal  caltniinies 
h'uinclied  by  Dr.  Tliomas  Foster,  an  ed- 
itorial Don  Ouixote,  wlio  had  lately 
obtained  control  of  a  short-lived  news- 
paper in  Minnea])olis,  called  The  Chron- 
icle. These  calunniies  related  to  the 
(juestion  of  adjusting  in  sonic  ecpiitable 
wa}-  the  rei)udiated  State  Railroad 
bonds,  the  Republican  candidates  for 
the  Legislature  being  cliarged  witli  a 
purpose  to  favor  such  adjustment. 

The  soldiers'  ticket  prevaileil  l)y  a 
small  majorit_v,  placing  Ca])t.  J.  C. 
Whitney  in  the  Senate,  and  Dr.  A.  A. 
Ames  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

At  this  election  John  S.  I'illsbury  was 
for  the  second  time  elected  to  the  State 
Senate  from  the  St.  Anthony  disti'ict,  a 
])osition  to  which  he  was  re])eatedly  re- 
elected. 

I'pon  the  bond  issue  his  i)pinions,  so 
pronounced  when  he  became  Governor, 
were  kept  in  abe\'ancc,  so  that  he  es- 
Cii])ed  falling  a  vietim  Lo  popular  iJrej- 
udiee  on  that  subject. 

.\fter  peace  had  Ijeen  secured,  atten- 
tion was  again  turned  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  resources  of  the  State.  No 
(juestion  of  moment  has  arisen  outside 
of  ordinjiry  ])o!itieal  lines,  and  the  city 
of  Minneapolis  has  shared  in  the  general 
])rosperity,  and  grown  in  luunliei's,  in 
wcfdth  and  in  power  to  her  jjresent  pre- 
eminent position,  as  is  told  in  other 
a])i)ropriate  chai)tcrs  of  this  liistor}-. 

During  these  years  she  has  been  rep- 
resented in  the  Legiskiture  by  many 
of  her  .ablest  ;ind  most  ])nblie  s])irited 
citizens.  To  the  Senate  she  has  sent, 
besides  those  .already  named,  Dorilus 
Morrison,  Curtis  11.  I'ettil,  Cliarles  .\. 
I'illsbury,  Dr.  Levi  Butler,  R.  I'..  Lang 
don   (who  served  seven  terms),  \Villiani 


Loehren,  J.  R.  Gilfillan,  D.  M.  Clough,L. 
Swcnson,  John  Day  Smith,  J.  C.Osw.ald, 
S.  A.  March,  T.  0."McMillan,  E.  M.  Wil- 
son, and  J.  W.  Hell ;  and  to  the  House  of 
Represent.ativcs  Curtis  H.  Pettit,  Henry 
Hicks,  Loi"en  Pletcher,  Dr.  O.  J.  Evans, 
Josiah  Thompson,  James  W.  Griffin, 
Cyrus  Aldrich,  A.  A.  Ames,  .\.  C.  Austin, 
H.  E.  ALann,  \N .  D.  W^ashburn,  1-rank  L. 
Morse,  Chas.  IL  Clark,  C.  D.  Davison, 
Daniel  Bassett,  John  H.  Stevens,  George 
A.  Camp,  John  Baxter,  F.H.  Boardman, 
\V.  H.  Grinshaw,  S.  V.  Snider,  E.J.  Dav- 
enport, Freeman  P.  Lane,  Emerson  Cole, 
M;itt  Walsh,  C.  AIcC.  Reeve,  and  others 
ol"  like  prominence. 

Among  the  Kciircsentatives,  Chester 
D.  Davison  was  elected  Speaker  of  the 
House,  at  the  eleventh  session.  A.  R. 
Hall,  who  represented  the  Minneapolis 
district,  though  a  resident  of  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  county,  was  Speaker  at 
the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  .and  sixteenth 
sessions,  and  Loren  Fletcher  filled  the 
same  honorable  ])osition  at  the  twenty 
second  and  twenty-third  sessions. 

No  citizen  of  Minneajjolis  had  ever 
occu])ied  a  scat  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  until  the  election  (jf  Wil- 
liam D.  Washburn  in  1889. 

.\n  early  inmiigrant  to  Minneajjolis 
from  Maine,  member  of  a  family  dis- 
Linguished  in  the  .annals  of  Congress, 
for  the  number  and  abilit_v  of  its  mem- 
beis  who  had  occupied  ])laces  in  its 
eoinicils — a  Republican  of  imwaveving 
kn'alty — for  thirty  years  an  indefatiga- 
ble worker  in  every  enterprise  for  the 
uplniilding  of  the  cit\',  especially  in  the 
improvement  of  the  water  j)owcr  of  the 
F.alls  of  St.  .\nthon_v,  in  the  projecting 
;ind  securing  invaluable  new  railroad 
faeiliLies,  :ind  in  the  enlargement  of  the 
hnnber  and  flour  m.anufacturing  indus- 
tries, il  was  with  the  greatest  satisfac- 
tion th.at  his  iellow  citizens  hailed  his 
nomination   to  the  Scn.ate,  obt.ained  by 
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a  naiT<)\v  niarL;iii  over  a  ])o])ular  and 
arnl)itious  opponent.  And  his  serviees 
in  the  Senate  liave  ful]\'  justified  the  an- 
tieiijations,  as  the  new  Government 
l)uilding,  the  reservoirs  of  the  iijjper 
Mississippi,  and  the  improvement  of  the 
river  navigation  attest.  It  is  noC  a 
matter  of  least  eonsideration  that  his 
views  of  the  business  needs  of  the 
eountry  led  him  to  prefer  finaneial  les^is- 
lation  to  pohtieal,  and  to  break  i'roni 
the  lead  of  the  administration  in  posL- 
])oninj;'  the  "force  bill." 

At  the  expiration  of  the  terms  of  the 
Democratic  members  of  Congress  who 
were  chosen  at  the  first  State  election, 
Col.  Cvrus  Aldrich  of  Minne£ipolis,  re- 
ceived the  Repuloliean  nomination  for 
Kepivsentative  in  Congress  in  1S59,  and 
was  elected;  and  at  the  exjjiration  of 
his  term  was  re-elected. 

Colonel  Aldrich  was  among  the  most 
c<jnspiciious  citizens  of  Minneajiolis.  A 
native  of  Rhode  Island,  he  had  eniigral.- 
cd  to  Illinois  at  an  earh'  age,  and  had 
there  held  important  offices  of  trust, 
and  had  accumulated  a  modest  fortimc. 
He  had  been  an  intimate  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  whom  he  resembled  in  altitude, 
build  and  facial  features,  and  was  not 
dissimilar  in  the  vein  of  humor  which 
]3ervadcd  his  conversation,  in  his  ability 
to  narrate  illustrative  anecdotes,  and 
in  the  strength  and  tenacity  of  his 
o]Dinions. 

Arriving  in  Minncajjolis  he  erected  on 
l-"ifth  sti'eet  a  fine  brick  residence,  the 
best  which  the  town  at  that  time  ex- 
hiljited,  which  he  made  his  home,  and 
identified  himself  with  all  measures  for 
the  rulvaneement  of  the  eomniunity. 
Particularly  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
organization  and  propagation  of  the 
Republican  party.  In  Congress  he  wtis 
a  most  iiidefatigable  Irdiorer  for  his  con- 
stituents, and  for  the  interests  and  repu- 
tation of  Mimiesota.     He  was  in  Wash- 


ington during  uciirly  the  whole  period 
of  the  war,  and  gave  especial  attention 
to  the  needs  and  comfort  of  the  Minne- 
sota soldiers,  manv  of  whom  were  en- 
gaged in  or  about  Washington.  During 
his  term  of  service  Col.  \Y.  S.  King  was 
appointed  post-master  of  the  House, 
and  the  late  Secretary  William  Windom, 
re])resented  a  district  in  Southern  Min- 
nesota in  the  House.  These  threeconsti- 
tuted  a  Minnesota  triumvirate,  whose 
attention  and  solicitous  regard  for  the 
soldiers  of  the  army,  but  esjieeially  of 
those  from  Minnesota,  will  not  be  for- 
gotten till  the  last  survivor  and  par- 
taker of  their  bounty  shall  have  ]:)assed 
away. 

At  the  Senatorial  election  which  oc- 
curred in  1864,  his  friends  and  admirers 
l)resented  the  name  of  Colonel  Aldrich 
as  a  candidate  for  Senator  of  the  United 
States.  The  Legislature  was  strongly 
Republican,  so  that  a  nomination  wiis 
ecpiivalent  to  an  election.  His  op])on- 
ent  for  the  nomination  was  Gov.  Alex- 
ander Ramsey.  Both  men  had  been 
conspicuous  in  the  scenes  of  the  \var. 
Colonel  Aldrich  at  Washington,  and 
Governor  Ramsey  at  home,  but  officiat- 
ing as  the  War  Governor  of  the  State. 
I?oth  were  stalwart  Reijublieans,  and 
neither  had  an  avowed  private  or  public 
enemy,  nor  a  stain  upon  his  reputation. 

Local  and  official  inflviences  altout  the 
Capitol  favored  the  latter,  and  his  hand 
had  signed  every  military  eonnnission  in 
the  State.  The  Republican  caucus  was 
ec(ually  divided,  neither  receiving  a  ma- 
jorit\-  of  votes,  and  imable  to  come  to 
an  agreement, adjourned.  On  convening 
at  a  subsequent  clay.  Governor  Ram- 
sev  had  secured  the  vote  of  a  wavering 
representative,  and  was  nominated  and 
elected. 

.\t  the  incorporation  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  railroad  Colonel  Aldrich  was 
made  one  of  the  corporate  memliers  and 
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was  chosen  a  director  of  the  company. 
Colonel  Aldrich  was  subsequently  ap- 
pointed i)Ostniaster  of  Minneapolis,  and 
was  serving  in  that  capacity  when  liis 
lamented  demise  occurred. 

Minneapolis  and  St.  I'aul  were  in 
the  same  congressional  district.  To  the 
capital  of  the  State  naturally  gravitated 
many  of  the  men  who  were  andjitious  to 
hold  official  positions,  and  her  own  cit- 
izens were  not  averse  from  presenting 
their  claims,  so  that  Minneapolis  did 
not  again  receive  the  honor  of  naming 
the  representative  in  Congress  until 
1869,  when  through  an  unhapj^y  divi- 
sion among  Kei)ublican  leaders,  Eugene 
M.  Wilson,  the  Democratic  candidate, 
secured  an  election.  His  term  was  sig- 
nalized by  no  event  of  especial  iniport- 
jince.  He  acted  with  the  Democratic 
party,  with  wliicli  a  majority  of  the 
people  of  Minnesota  and  the  District 
were  not  in  sympathy.  In  attention  to 
the  business  of  his  constituents,  and  tlic 
general  interests  of  the  state,  no  faidt 
was  ever  found. 

The  next  rejjrescntativc  chosen  from 
Alinneapolis  was  Col.  William  S,  King, 
who  was  elected  as  a  Ke])ublican  candi- 
date in  1875.  He  had  been  much  about 
Congress  for  many  years,  and  was  so 
influential  in  making  Congressmen  and 
Senators  that  his  official  position  was 
overshadowed  by  his  ])olitical  ])ower 
and  jjrestige  in  other  respects. 

John  B.  (iiltiUan  w  as  rciiirncd  lo  Llic 
House  f)f  Representatives  in  1885,  but 
on  renominalion  at  the  expiration  of 
his  term  was  beaten  by  f^dmund  Rice,  of 
St.  Paul. 

William  D.  Washburn  served  in  Ci in- 
gress from  1879  to  1885,  and  S.  1'.  Snider 
from  1889,  for  one  term,  with  marUed 
abilitv,  and  to  tiie  satisfaction  of  all, 
except  lh;iL  both  weri'  stalwart  Rcpidi 
licans,  and  ])olitically  were  nol  ;iccei)t- 
able  to  the  Democrats. 


W.  W.  McXair,  ().  C.  Merriman  and 
.\.  .\.  Ames  were  at  different  times  nom- 
inated by  the  Democrats  for  Congress, 
but  after  making  creditable  runs,  es])e- 
cially  in  their  own  city,  went  down  be- 
fore the  crushing  ]jreponderance  of  Re- 
publican votes. 

Col.  Hans  Mattson  has  been  repeat- 
edly elected  Secretary  of  State.  His 
selection  has  been  rather  as  a  represen- 
tative of  the  Scandinavian  ])opulation, 
than  as  a  Iriljute  to  the  city  of  his  resi- 
dence. Oen.  H.  P.  Van  Cleve  held  the 
office  of  Adjutant-General  from  1866  to 
1870,  and  again  from  1876  to  1882. 
He  was  a  graduate  of  the  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point,  and  while  serv- 
ing as  an  officer  at  Fort  Snelling  mar- 
ried Charlotte  Ouisconsin  Clark,  who 
was  firought  an  infant  with  the  military 
exjjedition  that  built  Fort  Snelling  in 
1819,  and  still  survives  her  distinguished 
husband.  General  Van  Cleve  was  aj)- 
pointed  Colonel  of  the  Second  Regiment 
(if  Minnesota  Volunteers,  and  served 
with  so  much  distinction  that  he  was 
made  by  brevet  Major- tTeneral.  No 
other  Slate  office  has  beeti  fdled  by  a 
citizen  of  Minneapolis  with  the  excep- 
tion of  .\ttorney-tieneral  and  of  three 
successive  executive  terms,  in  which 
John  S.  Pillsl)ury  held  the  office  of  Gov- 
ernor with  distinguished  ability. 

He  gave  tiie  weight  of  his  official 
authority  and  large  ])ersonal  influence 
lo  the  selllenicnl  of  the  Slate  railroad 
Ijonds,  which,  through  a  liberal  comjjro- 
niise  on  the  i)art  of  the  creditors,  were 
adjusted  by  the  issue  of  new  bonds. 
Thus  the  only  slain  which  has  ever  rest- 
ed u])on  the  oliierwisc  untarnished  fame 
of  Minnesota,  by  the  long  continued 
repudiation  of  her  obligations  was  re- 
moved, so  far  as  a  settlement  acceptable 
lo  her  creditors,  was  able  to  eftace  it. 
However  much  credit  is  due  to  the  Gov- 
ernor for  his  bold  stand  and  persistent 
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effort  to  settle  the  vexed  ciitestion,  tliese 
could  not  have  prevailed  liad  not  the 
way  been  prepared  b^'  the  indefatigable 
effort  through  many  \ears,  of  citizens  in 
private  station,  who  so  influenced  public 
sentiment,  that  the  final  act  became  pos- 
sible and  successful. 

Among  these  private  citizens  were 
Horace  Thompson,  a  banker  at  St.  Paul, 
ex-Governor  Henry  H.  Sibley  and  Geo. 
H.  Keith,  and  other  citizens  of  Minne- 
apolis. 

Though  no  other  citizen  of  Minneap- 
olis has  filled  the  chair  of  State,  several 
have  been  candidates,  and  but  for  ad- 
verse Republican  majorities,  would  have 
liad  the  distinguished  honor.  Henry  T. 
Welles,  William  \V.  McNair,  A.  A.  Ames 
and  Eugene  M.  Wilson,  were  Democratic 
candidates  and  nominees  for  the  Gov- 
ernorship. 

.\t  the  first  State  election  nomina- 
tions were  made  for  Judges  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  by  both  political  parties, 
the  candidates  of  the  Democratic  party 
being  elected. 

The\'  were  Isaac  Atwater  of  Minne- 
apolis, Charles  E.  Flandrau  of  Traverse 
dcs  Sioux,  and  Lafaj'ette  Emmet  of  St. 
Paul. 

Judge  Atwater  was  a  Xew  York  boy, 
who  by  his  own  industry  and  persever- 
ance had  secured  a  bachelor's  degree  at 
Yale  College,  and  a  professional  educa- 
tion, and  at  the  age  of  about  thirty 
came  to  Minnesota  to  carve  out  his 
own  way  to  fame  and  fortune.  He  had 
resided  in  St.  Anthony  and  Minneapolis 
for  seven  j-ears,  and  was  known  as  a 
clear  and  forcible  editorial  writer,  a 
laborious  practitioner  at  the  law,  and 
liad  identified  himself  with  laying  the 
foundations  of  religious  and  educational 
institutions.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
vestrymen  of  the  church  of  Gethsemane, 
and  a  regent  of  the  State  University. 

Judge  Atwater  entered   upon   his  ju- 


dicial labors  with  the  cordial  good  will 
of  his  neighbors  and  fellow  citizens  of  all 
jjartics,  and  conducted  himself  with  so 
much  dignity,  impartiality  and  industry, 
as  to  heighten  their  esteem  and  admira- 
tion. The  first  eight  volumes  of  the 
Minnesota  reports  are  embellished  with 
many  opinions  from  his  facile  pen,  and 
remain  as  monuments  of  his  rare  judicial 
discernment.  In  the  new  State,  law  and 
equity  jurisdictions  had  been  united  in 
the  same  courts,  and  the  code,  then  a 
comparative  innovation  on  time  hon- 
ored methods  of  procedtire,  had  been 
adopted  as  a  rule  of  practice.  It  was 
no  small  labor  to  harmonize  and  bring 
into  SA-mmetrical  action  the  new  meth- 
ods. Questions  of  practice  were  pre- 
sented and  settled,  while  the  fundamen- 
tal principles  of  equit}-  were  recognized, 
and  administered,  in  cases  calling  for 
their  application. 

In  March,  1864,  Judge  Atwater,  find- 
ing the  salary  of  the  ofiice  (then  only 
$2,000  per  year,  paid  in  depreciated 
State  orders)  insuflicient  for  the  support 
of  his  family-,  resigned.  Having  received 
a  lucrative  offer  to  resume  practice  in 
Carson  Cit3',  Nevada,  he  accepted  it, 
without,  however,  removing  his  family, 
or  intending  to  make  it  a  permanent 
residence.  At  the  end  of  three  years,  he 
returned,  and  resumed  practice  for  sev- 
eral years  in  this  c\x.y.  Of  late  jxars, 
however,  his  attention  has  been  devoted 
entirely  to  his  private  business. 

Francis  R.  E.  Cornell,  the  most  brill- 
iant lawyer  who  ever  practiced  at  the 
Hennepin  county  bar,  after  having  filled 
the  position  of  Attorney -General  with 
distinguished  abilitv,  was  chosen  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  1875,  and  occu- 
])ied  the  position  until  his  death  six 
\-ears  later.  He  was  a  native  of  Chen- 
ango county,  Xew  York,  a  graduate  of 
Union  College,  and  had  entered  the 
])racticc  of  law  in  Stubcn  couutv,  Xew 
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York.  Al  an  eauly  age  he  was  eleeted 
to  the  Senate  of  his  native  State,  and  in 
the  capacity  of  Senator,  was  a  member 
of  the  Court  for  Llie  Correction  of 
Errors,  and  as  it  chanced  during  liis 
term,  of  a  High  Court  of  Impeachment, 
for  the  trird  of  a  liigli  Stale  officer,  im- 
peached l)y  tlie  House  for  malversation 
in  office. 

He  removed  to  Minneapolis  in  1854-, 
at  the  age  of  thirtj'-four  years,  and  at 
once  formed  a  partnership  for  the  prac- 
tice of  law  with  D.  M.  Hanson,  f'pon 
his  death,  he  associated  Charles  E.  \:\n- 
derburgh,  who  had  just  come  to  Minne- 
apolis from  New  \'ork  State,  the  part- 
nershi]i  continuing  until  the  election  of 
the  latter  to  the  District  Court  licncli. 

The  law  practice  of  those  days  was 
not  lucrative.  It  consisted  chiefly  in 
contests  before  the  land  office,  and  in  the 
entering,  transfer  and  care  of  the  public 
lands.  If  money  was  wanting,  the  law- 
ver  who  had  successfully  condiieted  a 
contest,  sometimes  i-eceived  a  part  of 
the  land  as  his  fee.  Often  Judge  Cornell 
was  put  to  straits  for  current  living  ex- 
penses, but  at  his  death,  the  landed  in- 
terests which  he  had  accumulated,  be- 
came a  liberal  patrimony  Icir  his  family. 
He  interested  himself  in  the  pul)lic 
schools,  serving  as  Trustee,  Jind  at  great 
])ersonal  sacriiice,  served  as  .\lderman  in 
the  municipal  government. 

As  the  courts  became  occupied  with  a 
variety  of  forensic  subjects,  his  versatile 
abilities  began  to  mark  him  as  a  brill- 
iant jiractitioncr.  His  oratory  was  vig- 
orous and  thrilling,  his  voice  a  shrill 
treble,  and  whether  before  a  jur\',  or  on 
the  platform,  he  seldoui  failed  to  carr}- 
his  case.  His  skill  as  a  cross  examiner 
was  remarkable,  and  he  seldom  failed  to 
establish  truth,  and  strip  the  mask  from 
falsehood  and  cunning.  With  all,  his 
knowledge  of  law  was  profound,  and 
his  judgment  cool  and  discriminating. 


While  H  mend)er  of  the  Legislature. 
he,  in  concert  with  the  late  Judge  John 
M.  lierry,  then  a  Senator  from  Rice 
county,  devised  the  measures,  intricate, 
and  without  the  guide  of  ijrccedents, 
which  carried  the  railroad  interests 
safely  through  the  complications  of  the 
bond  entanglement,  defaults  and  forfeit- 
ures, involving  the  consideration  ;ind 
decision  of  difficult  and  obscure  legal, 
questions.  As  a  ])roof  of  his  sagacity, 
tdmost  every  (luestit)n  then  raised  has 
been  the  subject  of  controversy  in  the 
courts,  and  every  point  made  by  him  in 
these  laws  h;is  been  sustained. 

While  holding  the  office  of  Attorney- 
General  he  was  called  to  remote  jiarts  of 
the  State,  to  assist  the  jjrosecuting  offi- 
cers in  impoi-tant  cases — severed  cajjital 
cases  being  among  them — and  never 
failed  to  convict  where  he  decided  that 
guilt  existed. 

No  citizen  of  Minnea])olis  was  more 
beloved  by  his  fellow  citizens,  nor  more 
sincerely  mourned  when  cidled  away 
from  life  in  the  maturity  of  his  powers. 

John  M.Herry  was  a  resident  of  Fari- 
bault when  first  elected  a  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  but  soon  afterwards  re- 
moved to  Alinneapolis,  which  was  his 
home  through  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
He  was  repeatedly  re-elected  at  the  ex- 
])iration  of  his  term  of  office,  and  was 
eminent  as  a  judge,  and  honored  and  re- 
spected as  a  citizen. 

A  vacancy  occurring  in  the  office  of 
Su])reme  Court  Judge,  during  the  Oov- 
ernorshiii  of  Hon.  Cushman  K.  Davis, 
George  B.  Young  was  appointed,  and 
served  out  the  remainder  of  the  term. 
He  was  not  re-elected,  but  at  the  expira- 
tion of  his  appointment  removed  to  St. 
Paul,  where  lie  has  since  been  a  leader  at 
the  bar. 

In  1882  Judge  Charles  E.  Vander- 
burgh was  elected  Justice  of  the  Sui)reme 
Court.     He  had  served  as  District  Judge 
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of  the  Fourth  Jiulicial  District  since 
1859,  and  since  his  first  election  has 
been  continued  in  office  to  the  i)resent 
time.  Judge  Vanderlnirgh  enjoys  tiie 
reputation  of  being  the  best  adminis- 
trator of  the  equity  jurisdiction  of  the 
court  who  has  ever  occupied  the  Su- 
preme Bench,  besides  eminent  ability  in 
other  departments. 

For  manA-  years  Judge  Vanderburgh 
was  the  only  Judge  of  the  District 
Court.  As  the  volume  of  litigation  in- 
creased, other  judges  were  appointed 
and  tlie  position  has  been  filled  with 
ability  bv  many  eminent  lawyers;  con- 
spicuous among  them  is  Judge  William 
Lochren.  Arriving  in  Minneapolis  in 
1857  he  entered  into  practice  as  a  law- 
yer, and  soon  gained  a  leading  position 
at  the  bar.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Rebellion  he  enlisted  in  the  famous  First 
Regiment  of  Minnesota  Volunteers,  as 
a  private,  and  served  as  such  during 
the  whole  war.  Though  probably  the 
ablest  man  in  his  regiment,  he  saw 
others  of  far  less  merit  preferred  in  rank, 
and  maj-  be  excused  if  he  cherished  the 
suspicion,  that  partisan  considerations 
influenced  military  appointments,  as  well 
as  patriotism.  He  was  a  Democrat, 
and  never  suffered  his  political  faith  to 
waver,  or  swerve  him  from  the  line  of 
duty.  Escaping  the  perils  of  more  than 
twenty  battles,  during  which  were  the 
fierv  days  of  Gettsbm-g,  he  resumed 
the  practice  of  his  profession  at  the  close 
of  the  war,  and  was  associated  with  W. 
W.  McNair  and  J.  B.  Gilfillan,  until  he 
received  the  appointment  of  Judge.  His 
judicial  labors  have  been  indefatigable, 
and  so  satisfactory-  in  character,  that  no 


suggestion  of  retirement  from  the  bench 
would  be  received  with  toleration. 

A.  H.Young  received  an  appointment 
as  District  Judge  in  1877,  and  occvipied 
the  position  until  January,  1891,  when 
he  was  retired  through  failure  to  receive 
a  non-partisan  nomination,  and  by  the 
impairment  of  Republican  ascendancy 
in  the  district,  through  the  diversion  of 
the  Farmers'  Alliance. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Republican 
party  is  as  preponderant  in  the  city  of 
Minneapolis  as  it  has  ever  been.  At  the 
Presidential  election  of  1889  it  gave  the 
Republican  ticket  1 9,218  votes,  the 
Democratic  13,307,  and  the  Prohibition 
1,427.  At  the  state  election  in  1890, 
Merriam,  Republican,  received  for  Gov- 
ernor 9,840  votes;  Wilson,  Democrat, 
13,461;  Owen,  Farmers'  Alliance,  5,784, 
and  Pinkham,  Prohibition,  1,571. 

The  Alliance  candidate  was  a  respect- 
ed citizen  of  Minneapolis,  while  the  Re- 
publican nominee  was  a  resident  of  St. 
Paul,  and  had  not  been  favored  for  the 
nomination  by  the  Republicans  of  Min- 
neajiolis.  A  comparison  of  the  votes 
cast  in  1888  with  those  cast  in  1890, 
shows  that  while  the  Democratic  vote 
increased  only  154,  the  combined  Repub- 
lican and  Alliance  vote  fell  oft' 3,618. 

F"'or  many  years  the  Union  Leaguehas 
been  a  strong  political  club  in  Minneap- 
olis, numbering  in  its  membership  many 
of  the  young,  able  and  aggressive  Repub- 
licans, and  has  done  much  to  keep  up  the 
organization  and  efficienc\"  of  its  part}'. 

The  Algonquin  Club  at  present  is  the 
political  organization  of  the  Democrats, 
who  have  from  time  to  time  had  other 
political  associations. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  AND  EDUCATIONAL   INSTITUTIONS. 


BY    rilE   EDITOR. 


No  cit\'  in  the  Northwest,  and  per- 
haps it  would  be  safe  to  sa_v  in  the 
United  States,  ean  boast  of  a  more  per- 
fect S3'steni  of  pubhc  scliools,  than  that 
of  Minneapolis.  The  first  settlers,  chief- 
ly from  New  England  and  the  Middle 
States,  brought  with  them  an  inherited 
love  of  schools  and  churches.  Tlicse 
were  their  first  care.  Other  desirable 
things  might  wait — these  could  not. 
These  were  the  corner  stones  of  relig- 
ious, social  and  political  life.  On  foun- 
dations broadly  and  securely  laid  by  the 
founders  of  the  city,  in  educational  mat- 
ters, their  successors  have  wisely  built. 
And  to-day,  what  with  her  public  and 
private  schools,  her  University,  her 
theological  schools,  libraries,  news- 
papers, periodicals,  and  large  numbers 
of  learned  professional  men,  Miniieajj- 
olis  stands  easily  first  as  the  literary 
center  of  the  Northwest. 

This  i)roniineiicehasnot been achic\ed 
without  great  sacrifice  of  labor  and 
money.  The  citj'  has  been  peculiarly 
fortunate  from  the  beginning,  in  the 
large  number  of  its  leading  citizens  who 
have  given  unstintedly  of  the  time  and 
money  to  the  cause  of  education.  She 
has  not  been  less  fortunate,  in  securing 
men   and   women  of  exce]itional  .ability 


to  take  the  charge  of  her  jjublic  schools. 
And  the  jjeople  have  liberally  responded 
in  voting  large  sums  of  money  to  sus- 
tain these  institutions.  No  taxes  have 
been  paid  more  cheerfully  than  those  de- 
voted to  the  building  and  equipment  of 
school  houses,  and  ])roviding  competent 
instructors.  And  so  rapid  has  been  the 
growth  of  the  city,  that  these  have  often 
seemed  a  heavy  burden.  But  whatever 
cries  of  retrenchment  have  been  raised, 
the  universal  feeling  has  been,  tluit  it 
must  not  begin  with  our  public  schools. 
With  the  growth  of  the  city,  the  pride 
of  its  citizens  in,  and  devotion  to  the  in- 
terests of  her  jjublic  schools,  has  in  no 
respect  diminished,  but  on  the  contrary, 
is  increasing.  The  scope  and  efficiency 
of  the  svstem  is  j'ear  l)y  year  enlarging. 
Within  the  past  three  or  four  ^ears, 
evening  schools  have  been  established 
for  those  who  cannot  take  the  regular 
course,  and  are  largelj'  attended.  Train- 
ing in  industrial  occuj)ations  has  been 
introduced  witii  most  gratifying  rcstdts. 
.\nd  instruction  in  the  higher  branches 
pertaining  to  college  preparation  is  car- 
ried to  a  greater  extent  than  ever  before 
thought  practicable  or  desirable.  True, 
there  are  some  who  strenuously  object 
that   the  svstem   is   beintr  stretched  be- 
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yond  its  legitimate  limits,  and  is  becom- 
ing too  heavy  a  l)urden  on  the  commun- 
ity at  large.  But  it  is  believed  the  nuni- 
l)er  of  these  is  comparatively  small,  and 
there  is  not  likely  to  be  any  retrograde 
step  taken  in  regard  to  the  system  now 
established. 

The  first  record  we  fiiul  of  .any  school 
taught  within  the  present  limits  of  the 
city,  is  as  early  as  1836.  It  was  estab- 
lished on  the  bank  of  Lake  Harriet  by 
the  Rev.  J.  D.  Stevens,  missionary  of  the 
Tresbytcrian  Church.  The  pni^ils  were 
;ill  native  Americans,  to  wit,  Sioux  In- 
dians. Writing  of  this  school  in  Jan- 
uary, 1836,  Mr.  Stevens  says  : 

On  the  I'Jtli  instant,  we  commenced  a  school 
with  si.K  full  blood  Indian  children,  at  least  so  in 
all  their  habits,  dress,  etc.;  not  one  could  speak 
any  langnaRe  but  Sioux.  The  school  has  since  in- 
creased to  the  number  of  twenty-five.  I  am  now 
collecting  and  arranging  words  for  a  dictionary. 
Mr.  Pond  is  assiduously  employed  in  preparing  a 
small  spelling  book,  which  we  may  forward  ne.xt 
mail  for  printing.* 

We  find  no  record  of  how  long  this 
school  continued,  or  what  afterwards 
became  of  the  pupils.  It  is  ])robable 
that  none  of  them  became  eminent  in 
literature  or  science,  as  history  has  not 
preserved  their  names.  It  would  be  in- 
teresting to  know  whether  any  of  thcni 
were  connected  with  the  Sioux  massacre 
of  twenty-five  years  later,  and  if  so, 
whether  as  friends  or  foes. 

The  next  school  taught  in  what  is 
now  the  city  of  Minneapolis  was  opened, 
as  near  as  can  be  ascertained,  June  1, 
1849.  It  was  taught  as  a  private 
school  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Backus,  \\h() 
came  otit  to  Minnesota  with  (Governor 
Slade's  missionary  teachers.  There  was 
then  no  school  house,  and  the  school 
was  opened  in  a  small  frame  building  or 
shantv  on  Second  street,  near  Second 
avenue  south,  St.  Anthony.     The  room 

^Neil's  Historv  of  llenncjiin  Conntv,  page  lO'.l. 
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would  accommodate  only  about  twentv 
scholars  —  indeed,  did  not  accommodate 
that  number.  The  increase  during  the 
summer  and  following  autumn,  was 
such,  that  the  necessity  for  a  school 
house  became  imperative,  and  one  was 
erected  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year,  and 
was  occupied  in  the  winter  following. 
Tliis  was  built  on  Second  street  and 
near  the  point  above  located.  Mr.  Lee 
taught  the  first  public  school  for  a  time. 
The  school  house  was  built  by  subscriji- 
tions  of  a  few  pioneers,  who  had  noth- 
ing to  spare  from  their  scanty  earnings, 
and  who  relied  on  the  justice  of  the  fu- 
ture to  reind)urse  them.  To  some  extent 
this  was  done.  But  these  first  efforts 
show  the  determination  of  the  earlv  set- 
tlers to  have  the  common  schools  to 
which  they  liad  been  accustomed,  at  all 
events,  regardless  of  how  great  were 
other  ])rivations  which  they  must  suf- 
fer. .\mong  those  who  attended  this 
first  school  and  the  most  of  whom  are 
still  living,  were  Helen  and  Abner  God- 
rev,  Mortimer,  Daniel,  John,  and  Sarah 
Rollins,  Luella  Tuttle,  Emery  and  Elmer 
Worthingham,  and  children  of  Charles 
Mosseau  and  Pierre  Bottineau. 

The  first  Sunday  school  was  also 
taught  by  Miss  Backus  in  the  same 
roolii  in  which  the  day  school  was 
taught. 

The  r.ext  building  erected  for  school 
purposes  was  a  two  story  frame  struc- 
ture, situated  on  a  reserved  block  in  the 
original  town  site,  between  Central  ave- 
nue and  First  avenue  south,  and  north 
of  Second  street.  This  block  was  origi- 
nally donated  by  Franklin  Steele  as  a 
site  for  the  University  of  Minnesota. 
The  btiilding  erected  thereon  was  in- 
tended to  be  used  for  tlie  preparatory 
department  of  that  institution.  Two 
rooms  onl\'  in  this  building  were  finished 
at  first,  ca]iable  of  accommod.-iling 
about  tifty  pupils  each. 
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In  Novciiilitr,  iSol,  Llic  Rev.  E.  \V. 
Merrill,  a  jjraduate  of  Middletown  Col- 
lege, Conn.,  opened  in  this  building  a 
school,  which  was  known  as  the  Pri- 
mary School  ol'  the  University'  of  Alin- 
ncsota.  True,  there  was  no  I'niversity 
building  yet  in  existence,  but  it  was 
fondlv  ho])ed  there  would  be  by  the  time 
pupils  were  prejjared  for  entrance.  Mr, 
Merrill  was  invited  by  the  I'.oard  of 
Regents  to  take  charge  of  the  school, 
and  was  given  the  rent  of  the  building 
free,  and  derived  his  compensation  from 
term  fees  from  the  i)upils.  This  school 
was  continued  by  Mr.  Merrill,  aided  by 
an  assistant,  for  three  years  and  a  half 
There  was  an  average  attendance  of 
about  sixty  scholars.  After  this,  Air. 
Merrill's  sister  took  charge,  and  carried 
on  the  school  for  some  time  longer.  The 
building  was  used  for  school  jjurposes 
until  1864-,  when  it  was  burned. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  stated, 
that  Mr.  Merrill  was  Su|)erintendent  of 
Schools  in  the  Territory  for  some  years, 
receiving  his  commission  from  (jov.  Wil- 
lis A.  Gorman,  August  13th,  ISo.S.  He 
succeeded  Rev.  E.  D.  Neil,  who  had  jjre- 
viously  held  the  office,  and  in  that  year 
resigned.  Mr.  Merrill  is  still  a  resident 
of  the  citv,  but  from  im])aired  health 
not  engaged  in  any  active  occujjation. 
He  resides  with  his  son.  Rev.  (ieorge  (i. 
Merrill,  on  HryanL  avcnne. 

It  may  here  be  observed,  that  in  the 
charter  of  the  city  of  St.  Anthony,  ap- 
jtroved  March  ;5r(l,  185;",  no  mention  is 
made  of  ])ublic  schools.  The  inference 
is,  tlKit  U])  to  that  time,  tlie\-  had  been 
managed  lo  llu-  satisfaction  of  the  ]ieo- 
ple,  and  that  no  interference  was  desired 
from  the  city  government.  They  con- 
tinued to  progress  in  nund)ers  and 
efficiency  with  the  increase  ol"  ])o])ula- 
tion.  Unfortunate^',  we  find  no  district 
records  in  existence  i)revious  to  the  year 
USno,    and    the   jircsnmption    is    that    if 


such  were  kept,  they  have  been  lost  or 
destroyed.  After  that  (Uite,  however, 
full  records  were  ke])t  until  1S78,  when 
the  schools  of  the  lilast  and  West  divi- 
sions were  luiited  imder  one  head. 
Commencing  with  the  year  18()(),  and 
continuing  to  1878,  we  fmd  the  fol- 
lowing well  known  names,  serving  for 
longer  or  shorter  periods  as  Directors 
on  the  Hoard  of  Ivducation  on  the  East 
side  of  the  river,  viz  : 

Joliii  I,.  Lovfjoy,  Oniii  CurLis,  John  l!.(iilHllaii, 
Martin  Stiles,  S.  F.  Rankin,  Charles  Crawfortl, 
(tco.  F.  Tovvnsend,  A.  C.  Morrell,  James  B.  Gil- 
bert, Samuel  H.  Chnte,  James  A.  Lovejoy,  X.  II. 
.Miner,  \Vm.  F.  Cahill,  John  W.  Ponieroy,  W.  W. 
Wales,  John  M.  Cushin^f,  Henry  Webber,  Nathan 
M.  Prcseott,  ().  C.  Merriman,  John  Orth,  James 
McMnllen,  Winthrop  Young,  E.  W.  B.  Harvey,  W. 
W.  MeNair,  A.  Ortman,  Gen.  H.  P.  Van  Cleve,  M. 
Rosch,  W.  W.  Woodbur_v,  Gen.  K.  W.  Johnson.  J. 
M.  Mcintosh.  Solon  Armstrong,  James  J.  (ireen, 
Michael  Lyons,  John  Bach,  (Sco.  W.  Perkins,  A. 
Grethcn.  G.  S.  Haseltine,  Isaac  McNair.  Versal  J. 
Walker.  F-.  K.  Smith,  Charles  Simpson.  Mrs.  V;in 
Cleve.  Mrs  C.  S.  Winchell. 

In  the  e  irly  days  the  salaries  of 
teachers  were  fixed  at  a  very  modest 
sum.  The  male  principal  of  the  high 
school  was  paid  thirty-five  dollars  per 
nnjnth,  the  lemale  teacher  twent\'  dol- 
lars. Teachers  of  intermediate  schools 
were  rdso  paid  twenty  dollars,  and 
tc'ichcrs  of  prim.'iry  schools  eighteen 
dollars  ])er  month.  In  18G-4-,  these  sal- 
aries were  increased  five  dollars  ])er 
month.  Certainly  not  a  very  remuner- 
;itive  occupation,  and  yet  it  woidd  seem 
the  IJoard  had  no  serious  difiiculty  in 
finding  fairly  competent  teachers  ;it 
those  rates. 

The  high  school  on  tiie  Iv.'ist  side  was 
ke]3t  in  the  old  .\cademy,  or  "  Univer- 
sity" building,  ;is  it  was  sometimes  cdled 
(to  which  reference  has  heretofore  been 
made),  until  it  was  bin'iied  in  .\ugust, 
USG-f.  'file  intermediate  and  |)iimary 
schools  occu|)ied  rented  rooms  in  the 
different    wards.     The   census    taken    bv 
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David  Edwards  in  1861,  showed  1,032 
cliildren  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
twenty-one  years.  The  School  Directors 
on  the  East  side  were  nnit'orinlv  selected 
from  the  most  intelligent,  prudent,  con- 
servative business  men,  and  while  the 
schools  were  managed  with  great  econ- 
onn',  the  results  olitained  were  highl}- 
satisfactory  to  the  Directors  and  the 
community  generally. 

It  was  not  till  Ajjril.  186;"),  that  act- 
ive measures  were  taken  in  St.  Anthony 
to  secure  sites  for  school  houses,  suit- 
al)le  to  the  growing  needs  of  the  city. 
A  pul)lic  meeting  was  then  called  to  con- 
sider the  subject,  Ijut  nothing  was  at 
that  time  accomplished.  In  August  fol- 
lowing, however,  at  a  citizens"  meeting, 
it  was  voted  to  recommend  the  pmxhase 
of  lots  one  and  two  in  block  eighteen, 
in  St.  Anthony  Falls,  and  lots  seven  and 
eight  in  l^lock  two,  in  Trader's  Addition 
to  St.  Anthony,  also  to  raise  b^-  tax 
$6,00f)  for  ])urposes  of  ]>nrchasing  sites 
and  erecting  buildings. 

Nothing  further  seems  to  have  result- 
ed from  the  proceedings.  Another  cit- 
izens' meeting  was  called  for  ^lay  17, 
1S66.  At  this  meeting  it  was  voted  to 
purchase  lots  one  £ind  two  in  Ijlock 
eighteen  in  St.  Anthony  Falls,  and  lots 
two  and  three  in  block  three,  in  St.  An- 
thony Falls,  as  sites  for  school  houses, 
also  to  raise  the  sum  of  $7,500  by  tax- 
ation for  purchase  of  sites  and  erection 
of  school  houses.  These  lots  were  pur- 
chfised,  and  in  March,  1867,  a  contract 
was  made  for  the  erection  of  a  school- 
house  on  block  eighteen,  above  nien- 
tifuied.  In  April,  1S67,  a  meeting  of 
citizens  was  called,  at  which  it  was  de- 
cided to  purchase  five  nu)re  lots  in  said 
bh)ck,  thus  furnishing,  perhaps,  the  fin- 
est grounds  for  a  school  house  in  the 
city.  These  lots  were  j^urchased  at  a 
cost  of  $3,250.  The  contract  jirice  for 
the   building  was  $16,250.     This  build- 


ing was  called  the  Central  School  House. 

At  a  meeting  of  citizens  held  in  May, 
1871,  it  was  voted  to  purchase  lots  one 
and  two  in  block  twelve,  in  the  town 
of  St.  Anthony,  as  a  site  for  another 
school  house.  In  1S72  another  site  was 
]jurchased,  and  a  school  house  erected 
in  the  I-"(nn-th  ward. 

In  the  act  of  the  Legislature  approved 
I'elu-uary  28,  18  72,  consolidating  the 
two  cities,  it  was  provided  that  "the 
school  system  heretofore  in  force  in  each 
of  said  Divisions  (East  and  West),  shall 
remain  the  same,"  except  that  they  were 
to  be  known  resjiectively  as  "The  Board 
of  Education  of  the  East  and  West  Di- 
visions of  Minneapolis."  This  state  of 
things  continued  until  1878,  when  by  an 
act  of  the  Legislatme,  appros-ed  Alarch 
7,  of  that  year,  the  schools  in  both  di- 
visions were  united  and  placed  under 
control  of  a  new  Board  of  Education, 
representing  the  whole  city.  This  action 
made  the  city  in  both  divisions  united  in 
all  dejjfirtments  of  municipal  govern- 
ment. The  last  vestige  of  power,  how- 
ever, was  not  surrendered  by  the  East 
Division  without  a  sigh  of  regret,  as  we 
infer  from  a  monument  erected  at  the 
end  of  its  records  In-  Dr.  (Jrtman,  who 
had  long  been  the  faithful  and  accom- 
plished president  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, viz : 

"Occubuit  lato  I    Jacet  ingen.s,  litove' tninciis, 
.Vbsolvunujue  caput    tamen   hand   sine    nomine 
corpus." 

From  the  aforesaid  records  we  learn 
that  one  Secretary  of  the  Board  was 
elected  by  "  acclimation."  It  is  the  first 
recorded  instance  where  this  qualifi- 
cation was  deemed  essential  and  suffi- 
cient for  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
that  office.  It  is  possible,  however,  that 
the  worthy  Secretary  intended  to  have 
written  an  "a"  instead  of  an  "i"  in  the 
second  syllable,  which  would  materially 
:dter  the  sense.     Suffice  it  to  say  that  in 
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ail}'  case   the  Secretary   discliarged   liis 
duties  most  satisfactorih-. 

Turning  now  to  the  West  side  of  the 
river,  we  find  that  in  1851-2,  a  school 
was  opened  hy  Miss  Mary  Schofiehl,  in 
an  old  government  log  building  on  the 
bank  of  the  river,  near  the  intersection 
of  Second  street  with  Eightli  avenue 
south.  At  the  first  the  i)Ui)ils  were  very 
few,  consisting  of  the  children  of  the 
s(|uatters,  who  had  obtained  permission 
of  the  c'uithoiities  at  I'ort  Snclling  to 
settle  on  this  ])art  of  tiie  reserve.  Miss 
Schofiehl  was  succeeded  by  Miss  Alary 
!•:.  Miller  in  December,  1852.  Settlers 
on  the  reservation  continued  to  increase 
in  1S5.''.  and  1S54,  and  were  much  in- 
commoded in  their  school  acconnnocha- 
tions,  from  the  fact  that  no  arrange- 
ments could  be  made  for  erecting  a  pub- 
lic school  building,  so  long  as  the  title 
to  the  land  remained  in  the  government. 
And  it  was  not  till  after  the  opening  of 
the  reserve  to  ])re-em]ition  in  1S55,  that 
definite  measures  were  taken  for  the 
erection  ol"  ;i  iniblic  school  building. 

Adelbert  K.  Hartwell,  who  was  one 
of  the  early  settlers  in  West  Minnea])- 
olis,  m.'idc  a  claim  of  government  land, 
and  built  a  house  on  the  corner  of 
Fourth  street  and  l-\>nrth  avenue  south, 
in  1854,  which  is  now  standing.  His 
sister  (now  Airs.  j.  1>.  Taylor,  residing 
at  820  I'ifteenlh  avenue  north)  oi)cned 
a  school  July  5th,  the  same  year,  with 
an  attendance  of  twenty-five  scholars  in 
a  frame  building,  corner  of  Hcnnei)in 
avenue  and  Fourth  street.  The  building- 
was  entirely  unfit  for  the  ])ur])ose,  being 
roughlv  boarded  with  green  lumber  with 
wide  open  cracks,  througii  which  wind 
and  rain  had  free  .access.  Indeed,  in 
Septendicr  she  was  fairly  driven  out, 
and  was  compelled  to  complete  the  last 
three  weeks  of  her  term  in  the  parlor  of 
John  jackins,  which  had  been  kindly  fur- 
nislicd  for  the  ])ur])ose. 


In  1855,  Mrs.  Taylor  taught  another 
school  in  a  frame  claim  shant\'  erected 
by  Henry  Angcll,  located  somewhere  be- 
tween Thirtieth  and  Thirty-I-'ifth  streets, 
aufl  about  half  a  mile  east  of  Lake  Cal- 
houn. Subse(|uently,  Mrs.  Taylor  re- 
moved to  Belle  Prairie,  and  lor  some 
time  was  engaged  as  a  teacher  in  the 
Indian  school  established  at  that  place. 

On  the  5th  of  December,  1854,  Charles 
Hoag  was  employed  to  teach  the  dis- 
trict school  of  AIinnea])olis  for  a  lour 
months"  term.  It  opened  with  fift\- 
scholars,  but  before  the  close  the  enroll- 
ment reached  nearly  one  hundred.  Air. 
Hoag  had  been  a  successful  teacher  in 
I'hiladeli)hia,  before  locating  in  Mimie- 
apolis.  We  do  not  learn  that  his  ocen- 
liation  as  a  teacher  continued  more  than 
one  term.  Not  from  lack  of  capacity 
or  support,  but  because  nu)i-e  lucrjitive 
opportiuiities  opened.  He  made  a  claim 
of  land,  now  known  on  the  ma])  (and 
including  a  ])art  of  the  original  claim) 
as  Hoag's  addition  to  Minneapolis.  It 
embraces  now  some  ol  the  most  valu- 
able ])ro]3erty  in  the  city.  Mr.  Hoag 
secured  the  same,  and  had  he  retained  il 
iniencundjered,  would  have  been  at  his 
death,  a  very  wealtliy  man.  Rut  <at  an 
early  dav  when  its  future  value  could 
not  be  foreseen,  he  encumbered  the  same 
with  mortgage,  and  with  a  compara- 
ti\ely  sm.all  receipt  in  cash,  lost  the 
greater  ])art  of  the  land.  His  case  is 
only  one  of  many,  of  the  old  settlers, 
who  lost  the  fruits  of  their  early  en ter- 
])rise,  by  acee])ling  a  small  aminnit,  for 
what  afterwards  ])roved  ol'  inuuense 
value.  It  is  gralit\ing  to  know,  how- 
ever, that  Mr.  Hoag  ret.ained  sufiicient 
to  end  his  d.ays  in  comfort  and  peace. 

In  I)eecnd)er  of  the  same  ycfir  (1854) 
the  Nortlnvcsicni  Dcinocrnt  (of  Alinnc- 
apolis)  ijublislicd  a  call  for  a  citizens' 
meeting,  signed  l)y  \Vm.  Hanson,  j.  X. 
I?arbcr  and  J.   H.  Stevens,  for  the    pnr- 
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])()sc'  of  voting  a  lax  for  another  district 
scliool.  Editorially,  the  call  was  supple- 
mented l)_v  remarks,  showing  the  crowd- 
ed condition  of  the  school  taught  by  Mr. 
Hoag,  the  large  numl)er  of  scholars  who 
had  not  access  to  it  by  reason  of  dis- 
tance, and  the  urgent  need  of  more 
school  facilities.  We  do  not  learn,  how- 
ever, that  this  resulted  in  any  jiractical 
measures  in  the  direction  expected. 

On  Ma^-  5th,  1S55,  it  was  announced 
that  the  Primary  I)e])artnK'nt  of  tlie 
Minnesota  Central  University,  would  he 
opened  on  the  loth  of  that  month  in 
I'letcher's  building,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Miss  Alartlui  E.  Boynton. 

It  was  not  until  I>ecember  of  1855, 
that  active  and  energetic  measures  were 
taken,  to  meet  the  ])ressing  demand  for 
greater  facilities  for  common  school  edu- 
cation, with  which  the  young  village 
was  confronted.  A  meeting  of  citizens 
was  called  in  that  month  to  consider 
the  ([uestion,  and  Col.  John  H.  Stevens, 
J.  X.  Barber  and  P.  R.  E.  Cornell,  were 
apiK)inted  a  committee,  to  rej^ort  on  a 
plan  of  action  to  obtain  the  desired  re- 
sult. The  same  month  they  sul)mitted 
the  following  re[)ort,  viz: 

Kasulved,  that  this  meeting  respcctriilly  petition 
the  T^ej;islatiiic  to  pass  an  act,  authorizing  the 
trustees  of  this  school  district,  either  by  loan  on 
such  terms,  and  payable  at  such  times,  or  assess- 
ment and  levy,  at  such  times  and  such  amounts,  a 
sum  of  money,  not  exxeeding  in  the  aggregate 
$10,000,  as  may  be  determined,  by  a  majority  of 
the  (pialificd  electors  in  such  district  when  duly 
convened,  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  a  suitable 
site,  and  erecting  a  school  house,  such  as  shall  be 
determined  by  said  school  district. 

This  inaugurated  the  first  movement 
for  the  erection  of  a  school  building  on 
the  West  side  of  the  river.  This  action 
bore  fruit  in  the  jjassage  of  an  act  of  the 
Legislature,  approved  March  1st,  1856, 
authorizing  the  Trustees  of  School  Dis- 
trict Number  One,  in  Hennepin  county, 
to  borrow  a  sum  of  nionev  not  exceed- 


ing in  liie  aggregate  $10,000,  on  such 
terms  as  they  should  deem  most  advan- 
tageous to  the  District,  for  the  purpose 
of  jjurchasing  a  site,  and  erecting  a 
school  house  or  school  houses  thereon. 
Or  instead  of  borrowing  the  money,  in 
case  the  voters  so  decided,  to  raise  the 
same  amcnmt  by  tjixation. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  stated, 
that  an  jict  was  ])assed  by  the  same 
Legislature,  ajjproved  Pebruary  16th, 
1856,  authorizing  the  Trtistees  of  School 
District  Number  Pive,  in  the  city  of  St. 
Anthony,  to  borrow  money  not  exceed- 
ing ,$12,000,  for  the  .same  jnn-poses,  at  a 
rate  of  interest  not  exceeding  twelve  per 
cent.  Such  were  the  lunnble  beginnings 
of  what  has  since  become  one  of  the 
grandest  school  systems  in  the  North- 
west. 

.Vpril  ;;(),  1S56,  a  meeting  was  called 
at  I'arber's  Hall  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion of  raising  funds  for  jmrchase  of  a 
site  for  a  school  house,  and  to  elect  a 
trustee  in  place  of  P.  R.  E.  Cornell,  re- 
signed. Tins  meeting  apiDarenlly  did 
not  materialize,  and  another  meeting 
was  called  for  the  same  i)urpose.  May 
14-th  following.  And  it  ma\^  be  noticed 
in  this  connection,  that  in  manv  in- 
stances in  those  early  \ears,  it  was  diffi- 
cult at  these  called  meetings  to  secure 
iin  attendance  stifficient  to  transact 
business,  notwithstanding  urgent  ap- 
peals in  the  newspapers,  showing  the 
importance  of  energetic  action.  This 
does  not,  however,  so  much  argue 
apathy  and  indifference  on  the  part  of 
the  j)eo])le  to  the  subject,  as  that  the\- 
were  so  intensely  occupied,  in  providing 
a  comfortable  shelter  for  their  families 
in  their  newly  acquired  homes,  that  the 
matter  of  schools  must  temjjorjirily 
stand  in  abeyance. 

At  the  meeting  of  May  20th,  it  was 
voted  to  build  a  two  story  brick  school 
hotise,  and  a  tax  voted  for  the  purpose. 
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Sites  were  discussed,  but  not  agreed 
upon.  At  an  adjourned  meeting  on 
the  29th  of  the  same  month  the  north- 
west half  of  block  sevcnt\'-seven,  in  the 
town  of  AIinncai)olis  was  selected.  The 
ground  was  purchased  of  W.  D.  15al)- 
bitt  for  $2,500.  The  location  was  in 
every  way  suitable  and  desirable,  and 
served  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  in- 
tended until  1S88,  when  it  was  sold  to 
thecity  and  county  foracourt  house  site. 

At  the  same  meeting  it  was  voted  to 
proceed  immediately  with  the  erection 
of  a  building,  and  the  trustees  were 
authorized  to  issue  the  bonds  of  the  dis- 
trict to  defray  the  expense.  On  the  12th 
of  September  following,  it  was  voted  to 
raise  by  tax  $2,500  to  furnish  the  Union 
school  house. 

But  meanwhile,  the  Trustees  found 
themselves  embarrassed  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  work  from  lack  of  funds. 
The  act  only  authorized  the  expenditure 
of  $10,000,  and  one  quarter  of.  this 
went  for  the  site.  It  was  estimated 
that  no  building  at  all  suitable  could 
be  erected,  at  an  expense  of  less  tluin 
twelve  or  tliirteen  thousand  dollars, 
without  furnishing,  (tlie  actual  expense 
complete,  did  finally  exceed  $19,000.) 
It  became  necessar\-  to  call  a  halt,  and 
further  proceedings  were  temporarily 
suspended.  But  in  September,  1857,  it 
was  voted  to  raise  $2,500  by  tax  to 
furnish  the  building  and  have  the  same 
in  readiness  by  the  first  of  December 
of  that  year.  In  tliis,  however,  the 
Trustees  were  again  disappointed.  Tlie 
financial  cyclone  which  struck  Minne- 
sota that  year  utterly  wrecked  the  for- 
times  of  thousands,  and  rendered  it  im- 
possible to  raise  money  on  the  securities 
the  District  had  to  offer.  It  was  not, 
therefore,  till  June,  1858,  that  the  build- 
ing was  finally  complete  and  ready  for 
occujjancy.  It  was  intended  to  accom- 
modate 4-00  pupils. 


]\Ieanwhile,  the  Trustees  made  such 
arrangements  as  were  possible  for  a  dis- 
trict school.  Mr.  Hawkins  was  engaged 
to  teach  in  1857,  in  a  hall  in  Woodman's 
Block  (then  occupying  the  site  of  the 
present  St.  James  Hotel). 

Miss  Jefferson  the  same  year  also 
was  engaged  to  teach  in  a  building  on 
Third  street,  and  on  or  near  Eighth  ave- 
nue soutli.  A.  A.  Olcott,  advertised  to 
open  a  high  school  in  Woodman's  Block 
in  June  of  that  year. 

Miss  Tolnian  and  Miss  Stanton  were 
also  teaching  on  the  East  side,  and  the 
latter  o])ened  a  young  ladies  school. 
The  St.  Anthony-  high  school  was  also 
opened  in  1857,  H.  B.  Taylor,  principal. 
Miss  Caroline  M.  Hill,  preceptress,  and 
M.  J.  Stimi)son,  music.  These  probably 
comprised  all  (or  nearly  all)  the  schools 
until  1S5S. 

In  T"iit^.  1858,  Geo.  B.  Stone  was  en- 
gaged as  Principal  of  the  Union  school, 
and  the  same  was  opened  that  month, 
with  an  attendance  of  320  scholars. 
Mr.  Stone  was  an  accomplished  instruc- 
tor from  Indianapolis,  and  under  his 
superintendence  the  schools  from  the 
first  were  conducted  on  the  most  tip- 
l)roved  methods,  and  took  a  high  stand. 
The  first  rules  governing  the  schools 
were  published  May  15th,  1858.  In  that 
year  David  Morgan,  Edward  Murjjhy 
and  C.  L.  .\nderson,  were  Trustees. 

Under  the  su])erintendency  of  Pro- 
fessor Stone,  the  schools  on  the  West 
side  progressed  favoraljly  for  several 
years — more  or  less  hampered,  however, 
for  lack  of  funds  to  meet  the  full  needs 
of  the  growing  city.  Unfortunately  the 
Union  school  building  was  destroyed  by 
tire  ill  18(54,  and  it  is  believed  all  records 
were  destroyed  with  it,  as  none  are  now 
found  earlier  than  18G5.  Such  facts  as 
are  here  stated  in  regard  to  the  schools 
previous  to  the  date  last  aforesaid,  are 
gathered  from  such  jiewspapers  as  were 
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then  i)ublislic(l,  aiul  from  iiulivichials 
now  living,  who  took  an  active  jjart  in 
the  early  establishment  and  history  of" 
the  public  schools.  In  collecting  infor- 
mation in  this  way,  it  is  manifest  that 
some  errors  or  omissions  are  liable  to 
occur,  but  it  is  hojjed  none  of  sei^ious 
importance. 

In  1865, William  K.vSmith.  A.T.Hale, 
Henry  Hurlbut  and  Hugh  G.  Harrison, 
constituted  the  Board  of  Directors.  A 
building  was  leased  on  Helen  street 
(now  Second  avenue  south)  near  Wash- 
ington, at  $2-t()  per  annum  for  the  Union 
school.  Other  buildings  were  leased  in 
north  and  south  Minneapolis  to  accom- 
modate the  scholars  in  those  sections  of 
the  city.  The  accommodations  in  all 
these  were  very  inadequate,  and  instruc- 
tion in  all  the  schools  was  carried  on 
under  many  disadvantages.  The  sala- 
ries of  teachers  (except  Superintendent) 
ranged  from  $300  to  $4.00  iier  year, 
averaging  about  $350.  The  Supeinnten- 
dcnt  was  paid  $1,000.  In  1865  fifteen 
teachers  besides  the  Sujierintendent  were 
employed. 

In  October  of  that  year,  it  was  re- 
solved to  laj'  the  foundation  and  con- 
struct the  basement  walls  of  the  Union 
school  house  that  fall.  In  January  fol- 
lowing, A.  Al.  Kadclififwas  employed  to 
superintend  the  erection  of  the  building. 
In  1867,  A.  S.  Kissell  was  elected  Super- 
intendent of  the  schools.  In  the  spring 
of  the  same  year  W.  D.  Washburn  and 
J.  A.  Wolverton  were  elected  Directors, 
in  place  of  Messrs.  Smith  and  Hurlburt. 
In  May,  1867,  it  was  voted  to  purchase 
four  lots  in  block  five  in  Atwater's  addi- 
tion, as  a  site  for  a  school  house.  The 
same  season  a  school  house  was  erected 
thereon  of  brick,  being  the  second  school 
building  erected  on  the  West  side  of  the 
river.  In  1889-90,  the  building  was 
torn  down  to  give  place  to  a  larger 
and  more  commodious  structure.     Two 


other  school  houses  (frame)  were  decid- 
ed upon,  one  in  North,  and  one  in  South 
Minneapolis,  to  be  erected  the  same 
year  (1867).  Also  a  brick  school  house 
was  voted,  on  lots  two  and  three,  block 
thirty,  (corner  of  Washington  avenue 
and  Cross  street),  and  work  on  same  to 
be  commenced  same  year.  The  contract 
for  the  two  brick  buildings  was  $15,500 
each.  The  cost  of  the  Central  building 
with  furniture  exceeded  $45,000.  In 
1868,  the  building  was  named  the 
"Washington  School."  The  same  yciir 
it  was  voted  to  purchase  lots  nine  and 
ten  in  block  nine  in  Harmon's  addition, 
as  a  site  for  a  school  house. 

In  1868,  the  number  of  teachers  had 
increased  to  twenty-seven.  The  average 
of  salaries  had  also  increased  to  $540  a 
year.  In  this  year  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors (after  July  15th)  consisted  of  H. 
G.  Harrison,  W.  D.  Washburn,  I.  At- 
water  and  Allen  Harmon.  W.O.Hiskey 
was  elected  Superintendent  at  a  salary 
of  $2,500  for  the  year.  Mr.  Harrison 
was  electeil  President  of  the  Board,  R. 
J.  Mendenhall  was  elected  Secretar}'  and 
Treasurer. 

In  1869,  the  Board  consisted  of  the 
above  named  Directors,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  J.  A.  W^olverton.  The  number  of 
teachers  had  increased  to  thirty-five.  R. 
J.  Mendenhall  was  elected  Secretary  and 
Treasurer.  Two  more  school  houses 
were  ordered  during  the  year.  This 
average  was  maintained  for  several  suc- 
cessive years,  and  it  is  deemed  unneces- 
sary to  refer  to  them  more  in  detail. 

In  1870,  the  Board  of  Directors  con- 
sisted of  Messrs.  Harrison,  Washburn, 
Atwater,  R.  E.  Grimshaw  and  A.  M. 
Reid.  H.  G.  Harrison  was  elected  Pres- 
ident, and  R.  J.  Mendenhall  Secretary 
and  Treasurer.  The  number  of  teachers 
had  increased  to  forty-five.  The  school 
expenses  for  this  year  (West  side)  were 
estimated  at  $59,700. 
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In  1871,  Messrs.  Harrison,  Washburn 
and  Reid,  having  declined  a  re-election, 
Dorilus  Morrison  and  H.  G.  Sidle,  were 
elected  for  two  \'ears,  and  S.  C.  Gale  for 
one  year.  I.  Atwater  was  elected  Presi- 
dent, and  R.J.  Mendenliall  Secretary  and 
Treasurer.  The  long  and  faithful  ser- 
vices of  H.  G.  Harrison  Jis  a  Director  and 
President  of  the  Hoard,  were  acknowl- 
edged by  a])iiropriate  resolutions  spread 
on  the  minutes  of  the  board.  For  manv 
years  Mr.  Harrison  was  initiring  in  his 
devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  schools, 
and  deserves  a  large  share  of  credit, 
for  the  solid  and  liberal  foundation  tin 
which  they  were  established  in  their 
early  days.  For  several  yejirs  previous 
to  his  retirement,  Alusic,  German,  the 
Classics  and  Mathematics,  had  l^econie 
established  branches  of  instruction,  and 
the  corps  of  teachers  emplo^-ed,  for  ac- 
com])lishments  and  efRciency,  A\ere  un- 
excelled by  any  schools  in  the  coinitry. 
The  lamented  death  of  Mr.  Harrison 
occurred  August  12th,  1S91. 

On  the  2Sth  of  September,  1S71, 
Sui)erinlcn(lenl  \V.  ().  Hiskey  died  very 
suddenly.  He  had  l)een  connected  with 
the  schools  for  five  years,  labored  ffiitli- 
fully  to  ])roniote  their  interests,  and  was 
l)eloved  by  teachers  and  ])upils.  Suit- 
able resolutions  in  acknowledgement  of 
his  services  were  spread  u])on  the  min- 
utes of  the  Board. 

In  October,  1S71,  O.  V.  Touslcy  was 
elected  Su])erinlendcnt  of  tlie  pul)lic 
schools  of  Minneapolis.  This  selection 
was  an  exceptionally  tortunate  one. 
Professor  Tousley  graduated  with  lum- 
ors  from  Williams  College  in  the  class  of 
ISo-t.  President  Garfield  and  Senator 
Ingalls  were  in  the  same  college  at  that 
time.  After  graduating  he  entered  on 
the  study  of  law,  and  graduatetl  at  the 
.\lbany  Law  School.  Hon.  Ira  Harris, 
.\mosa  J.  Parker  and  Amos  Dean,  emi- 
nent legal  instructors,  were  then  j)roi'es- 


sors  in  the  school.  F^or  reasons  of 
health.  Professor  Tousley  did  not  en- 
ter on  the  practice  of  law,  but  went 
South,  and  for  a  time  taught  school 
in  Saulsl)ury,  Tennessee.  At  the  open- 
ing of  the  war  he  went  to  Indiana, 
and  ()j)ened  a  school  which  became 
known  throughout  the  State  as  Tons- 
ley's  Academy.  Here  he  took  high  rank 
as  an  educator,  but  desired  a  larger  and 
more  progressive  field  for  the  exercise  of 
his  abilities,  and  removed  to  Minneap- 
olis in  the  fall  of  1S69.  Here  he  first 
entered  the  hiw  office  of  Atwater  6c 
I-'landrau,  with  the  design  of  entering 
upon  the  practice  of  the  profession.  Rut 
soon  a  vacancy  occurred  in  the  high 
school,  and  he  was  strongly  urged  to 
accept  the  jiosition  of  Princi])al.  He  re- 
luctantly consented,  intending  to  fill  the 
])osilion  only  temporarily.  Put  once 
again  in  the  harness,  he  yielded  to  the 
increasing  ])ressure  to  continue,  until  as 
above  stated,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  His- 
key, he  was  elected  superintendent  of 
the  schools  of  the  West  side  of  the  river. 
This  position  he  occupied  for  fifteen  con- 
secutive years,  with  the  excei)tion  of 
nearly  two  years  spent  as  Fnited  States 
Consul  at  Trieste,  and  afterwards  Liep- 
sig,  under  the  administration  of  Pi-esi- 
dent  Artlnn-.  ()f  course  this  ended  his 
jilans  fdi-  cnu-ring  upon  the  jiractice  of 
law,  a  result  which  he  was  sometimes 
dis])osed  to  regret.  But  whether  or  not 
it  was  unfnrlunate  for  him,  there  can  l)e 
no  (piestion  but  that  the  city  of  Minne- 
a])olis  was  extremely  fortunate  in  secur- 
ing his  invaluable  services. 

The  ihonnigh  collegiate  education 
Professor  Tousley  had  received,  and  the 
long  experience  he  had  enjoyed  in  teach- 
ing jjcfore  coming  to  Minneapolis,  as 
well  as  his  aecpiaintance  with  the 
schools  as  Principal,  adniirablv  (pialificd 
him  for  the  jiosition  to  which  he  was 
elected.      But   it   was  chiefiv  to   his  ex- 
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trnordinarv  executive  aljility,  coiii1)iiieil 
with  remrirkable  energy  and  cntluisiasni 
in  his  profession,  that  was  due  the  greiit 
success  he  achieved  during  the  fifteen 
years  of  his  professional  life  in  Minne- 
apolis as  an  edticator.  At  the  time  he 
took  charge,  discipline  in  some  of  the 
schools  had  become  somewhat  relaxed. 
A  firm  directing  hand  was  needed,  over 
both  teachers  and  scholars.    The  schools 


(if  a  rapidly  growing  cosnio])olit;ni  citv. 
Professor  Tousley  was  equal  to  the 
emergency.  The  schools  soon  learned 
there  was  a  hand  at  the  helm  which 
meant  business.  A  few  cases  of  judi- 
ciously administered  punishment  re- 
stored discipline  where  it  had  been  lax. 
A  liberal  and  com^^rehensive  course  of 
study  was  established,  which  with  few 
changes,    has    since    l)ccii    continued. 


THE    CENTKAI,     lln'.li    SCIHU.II.    lU'lLDIN^; 


wei'e  r<-i])idly  increasing,  and  composed 
of  by  no  means  homogeneous  elements. 
Five  or  six  different  nationalities  were 
represented  in  nearly  every  school.  It 
needed  wisdom  and  a  Ijroad  grasp  of 
mind  to  hai'monize  the  different  and 
conflicting  elements,  and  firmness  united 
with  moderation,  to  carry  out  educa- 
lional  i)lans,  designed  to  meet  the  needs 


Tcfichers  who  had  been  remiss  in  duty, 
incompetent  or  inefficient,  were  quick- 
ened to  diligence,  or  discharged.  Above 
all,  by  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
each  school,  and  by  a  series  of  lectures 
to  the  teachers,  he  succeeded  in  inspir- 
ing them  with  great  enthusiasm  in  their 
work,  with  an  esprit  f!c  corps,  pro- 
ductive  of  the   lin])]»ics(.    rcsidts.     They 
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labored  unceasingly  to  fit  themselves 
for  the  most  efficient  discharge  of  their 
duties.  Indeed  the  criticism  was  some- 
times made,  that  the  Superintendent 
was  too  severe  a  taskmaster  over  liis 
teachers.  Unsparing  of  himself,  of  tire- 
less energy,  he  looked  for  an  e(iual  de- 
gree of  devotion  and  lal)or  on  the  part 
of  every  subordinate.  As  a  consequence 
the  schools  of  Minneapolis,  in  a  com- 
paratively brief  period,  wei'e  recognized 
as  having  no  superiors  in  the  North- 
west. 

The  Board  of  Directors  continued  un- 
changed during  the  year  1872,  the  mem- 
bers whose  terms  expired  during  that 
j'ear,  viz:  Messrs.  Atvvater,  Grimshaw 
and  Gale,  having  been  re-elected.  The 
same  officers  of  the  Board  were  also  con- 
tinued. At  the  census  taken  that  year, 
the  number  of  children  reported  between 
the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-one  years, 
was  5,318. 

For  the  year  1873,  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors continued  unchanged,  Messrs. 
Morrison,  Sidle  and  Grimshaw  having 
been  re-elected.  I.  At  water  was  re-elect- 
ed President,  and  R.  J.  Mendenhall  Sec- 
retary and  Treasurer.  The  estimated 
expenses  of  the  schools  for  that  year 
were  $79,200. 

In  1874,  a  new  school  house  was  con- 
tracted for  at  the  corner  of  Franklin 
and  Sixteenth  avenues  south.  The  site 
of  a  high 'school  was  also  selected,  being 
block  three,  Pennraan's  addition,  pur-  ■ 
chased  for  the  sum  of  $10,000.  The 
cost  of  the  building  to  be  erected  was 
fixed  at  $50,000.  This  site  was  after- 
wards changed  to  the  present  location 
on  Fourth  avenue  south. 

In  1875,  Mr.  Morrison  having  de- 
clined a  re-election,  Mr.  Huhn  was  elect- 
ed in  his  ])lace,  and  Messrs.  Sidle  and 
Grimshaw  re-elected.  I.  Atwater  was 
re-elected  President,  and  W.AV.  Hunting- 
ton  Secretarv  and  Treasurer.     Charles 


Marsh  was  elected  teacher  of  music  in 
1874,  at  a  salary  of  $1,200,  and  was 
continued  this  year. 

.\t  the  annual  election  for  Directors  in 
187G,  Messrs.  .\twater  and  Huhn  were 
re-elected  for  two  \'ears,  antl  Mr.  Gale 
for  one  year.  I'niversal  interest  was 
manifested  in  the  election  that  year, 
from  a  concerted  effort  to  elect  two 
women,  Mrs.  Harriet  G.  Walker  and 
Eliza  J.  Lindley,  on  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors. They  fcil  but  little  short  of  an 
election.  The  old  officers  were  re-elect- 
ed. The  school  expenses  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1876,  were  $83,789. 
Seventy  teachers  were  employed.  A 
building  was  erected  in  Stinson's  addi- 
tion, named  the  Sumner  School.  Decem- 
ber 12th  of  this  year  the  Jefferson  school 
building  was  burned,  making  the  third 
school  building  destroyed  by  fire. 

In  1877,  Messrs.  Gale  and  Grimshaw 
were  re-elected  Directoi's  for  two  years, 
and  A.  T.  Anken^-  for  one  year.  The 
same  officers  of  the  Board  were  re-elected. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  West 
division  of  Minneapolis  ceased  to  exist 
April  1st,  1878.  By  an  act  of  Legisla- 
ture passed  that  j'car,  the  two  divisions 
of  the  city  were  consolidated  into  one 
for  school  ])urposes,  and  placed  luider 
control  of  seven  directors,  to  be  elected 
at  large  from  the  whole  city.  The  title 
of  the  corporation  is  "The  Board  of 
Education  of  the  City  of  AIinnea])olis.'' 
It  was  made  the  successor  in  law  of  the 
Boards  of  Education  of  the  Ii)ast  and 
West  Divisions  of  Minneapolis,  and 
vesLed  with  the  entire  control  of  all 
conimon  schools  in  the  city. 

Bv  this  union,  the  duties  and  laljors 
of  the  Superintendent  were,  at  least  for 
a  time,  largely  increased.  The  text- 
l)ooks  and  methods  of  instruction  in  the 
two  divisions,  had  in  some  important 
respects,  materially  differed,  and  these 
were  to  be  harmonized.    Under  the  able 
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management  of  Professor  Tousley,  this 
was  effected  much  scjoner  than  could 
have  been  expected,  and  in  a  brief  period 
the  new  system  was  moving  in  perfect 
order,  without  appearance  of  friction. 

At  an  election  held  under  the  law, 
April  2nd,  1878,  the  following  named 
persons  were  elected  Directors,  viz:  D. 
Morrison,  Winthrop  Young,  S.  C.  Gale, 
George  Huhn,  Sven  Oftedal,  Chas.  Simp- 
son and  A.  C.  Austin.  D.  Morrison  was 
elected  President,  and  Sven  Oftedal  Sec- 
retary. \V.  W.  Huntington  was  elected 
Treasurer. 

Bj'  an  inventory  taken  soon  after  the 
new  Board  was  organized,  the  value  of 
all  school  property-  in  the  city  was  esti- 
mated at  $317,502.  The  number  of 
teachers  this  year  (not  including  super- 
numeraries) was  110. 

The  Board  for  the  year  1870,  con- 
tinued the  same,  Messrs.  Austin  and 
Simpson  having  been  re-elected.  Tlie 
same  officers  were  also  elected,  except 
that  by  a  change  in  the  law,  T.J.  Bux- 
ton, City  Treasurer,  became  ex-officio 
Treasurer  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
This  office  he  continued  to  hold  till 
1886.  In  that  year,  E.  H.  Moulton 
was  elected  City  Treasurer,  and  became 
thereby  Treasurer  of  the  Board,  v.diich 
office  he  held  till  1891. 

The  members  of  the  Board,  and  offi- 
cers, from  1880  to  1890,  inclusive,  were 
as  follows,  viz : 

1880— D.  Morrison,  W.  Young,  S.  C.  Gale,  A.C. 
Austin,  Chas.  Simpson,  Sven  Oftedal,  J.  W.  John- 
son. President,  U.  Morrison:  Secretary,  .\.  C. 
.\iistin. 

•1881 — Sven  Oftedal,  Chas.  Simpson,  A.  C.  Aus- 
tin, Geo.  A.  Pillsbury,  O.  J.  Evans,  W.  W.  McNair, 
J.  W.  Johnson.  President,  J.  W.  Johnson;  Secre- 
tary,', A.  C.  .\ustin. 

1882 — The  same  riicmbers  and  officers,  with  ex- 
ception that  Geo.  H.  Miller  was  elected  in  place  of 
Chas.  Simpson. 

1883 — Same  members  :ind  officers. 

1884— J.  W.  Johnson,  Sven  Oftedal,  A.  C.  Aus- 
tin, Geo.  H.  Miller,  W.  It.  Hale,  B.  F.  Nelson,  K.  I'. 


Russell.  President,  J.  \V.  Johnson;  Secretary,  A. 
C.  Austin. 

1885 — Same  mcndx-is  and  oHiccrs,  except  E.  H. 
Moulton  elected  Treasurer.  The  Board  this  year 
lost  two  of  its  members.  W.  W.  McNair  died  in 
September,  ai\d  J.  W.  Johnson  resigned  in  Novem- 
ber. Prof.  Sven  Oftedal  was  elected  President  in 
his  place. 

18S6— Oftedal,  Hale,  Miller,  Nelson,  Kussell,  A. 
T.  Ankeny,  Austin.  Professor  Oftedal  President; 
A.  C.  .Austin  Secretary. 

1887 — Same  Board  and  officers,  except  that 
John  G.  Moore  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Board 
in  place  of  R.  P.  Kussell.  E.  M.  Johnson,  Esq., 
who  had  served  as  Clerk  of  the  Board  for  two 
years,  sent  in  his  resignation  which  was  accepted, 
and  Wm.  S.  Pearson  was  elected  in  his  stead  at  a 
salarj'  of  $1,500  per  year. 

Owing  to  a  change  in  the  law,  no  election  was 
held  in  .\pril,  1888,  and  the  old  Board  continueil 
in  office  until  January,  1889. 

The  Board  of  Directors  for  the  year  1880,  con- 
sisted of  B.  F.  Nelson,  W.  D.  Hale,  J.  G.  Moore,  A. 
C.  Austin,  A.T.  .'Vnkeny,  M.F.Gjertsen  and  Robert 
Pratt.  The  last  four  above  named,  were  elected 
at  the  November  election,  1888.  The  Board  or- 
ganized by  the  election  of  A.  C.  .\ustin  President, 
and  M.  F.  Gjertsen  Secretary.  The  same  Board 
continued  in  office  until  J.tnuary,  1891. 

From  the  foregoing  record  it  will  be 
seen  that  several  of  the  Directors  served 
continuously  for  quite  a  number  of 
vears.  With  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  schools  their  labors  became  more 
engrossing,  involving  the  sacrifice  of 
much  time  and  work.  Their  services 
were  without  compensation,  save  in  the 
grateful  appreciation  of  their  fellow  citi- 
zens. In  the  large  amounts  of  money 
annually  disbursed,  no  breath  of  sus- 
picion has  ever  been  aroused,  that  every 
dollar  has  not  been  honestly  expended. 

In  1886,  Professor  Tousley,  after  a 
service  of  some  fifteen  years,  as  Principal 
and  Superintendent,  resigned  his  posi- 
tion. Prof.  John  E.  Bradley  was  elected 
in  his  place. 

Professor  Bradley  was  born  in  Lee, 
Mass.,  August  8th,  1839.  He  graduat- 
ed from  Williams  College  in  1865,  receiv- 
ing one  of  the  class   honors.    Immedi- 
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atcly  xi])()ii  <,n-ad nation  he  l)t'canie  Prin-  cational  work,  of  a  practical  kind  .-mil 
cipal  of  the  rittsfield  (Mass.)  high  varied  ciiaracter,  1)ut  mostly  in  the 
school,  .\fter  two  years  of  successfnl  sujierinteiulcncc  of  schools  siniihir  to 
service,  he  was  elected  Vice-President  of  those  of  which  he  is  now  the  head.  His 
the  Massachusetts  Teachers'  Associa-  large  and  wide  exijcrience  in  this  direc- 
tion, and  editor  of  the  Massachusetts  turn,  is  of  inestimable  value,  and  emi- 
Teiichcr,  and  was  connected  with  vari-  nently  (jualifies  him  to  carry  on  llic 
ous  educational  interests.  work  on  the  broad  foundations  laid  bv 

In  ISGS,  Professor  Bradley  was  called  his  predeceVsor. 
to  .\lbany,  N.  Y.,  where  he  remained  uii-  The  last  four  years  have  bccna])eriod 

til  188G,  as  Principal  of  the  high  school  of  rapid  development  in  our  educational 

and   academy.      The    high    standing  of  affairs.     The  number  of  schools  has  in- 

this  school    has  become   widely  known  crejised  from  twenty-eight  to  fortv-six; 

beyond   the   limits   of  that   State.      He  the  nund)er  of  teachers  four  vears   ago 

was  during  this  time  Chairman  of  the  was  292,  and  now  it  is  509;  the  number 

Hoard  of  Visitors  of  Williams   College,  of  pupils  has  ri.sen  from  14,194  to  20,- 

and  is  still  one  of  its  trustees.  598.     The  number  in  high  school  grades 

In  1878,  he  was  apjjointed  Commis-  has  increased  three-fold,  and  the  numl)cr 

sioner    Lo    the    Paris     Ivxjxjsition,    and  in    the  gradiiating  class   has   advanced 

ade  a  valuable  and  exhaustive  report  from    llftcen   in    1880,  to   104   in    1890. 


m 


thereon,  to   the   Legislature  in  1879,  of  Fifty-three   students  entered    the    State 

which    M\    extra    edition    was    ordered  University   from    the    Minnea|)olis    high 

])rintcil.      In   the   following  year   he   re-  school  in  1889. 

ceived  the  degree  of  Ph.  I),  from  the  Ke-  An  exhibit  of  school  work  ])rci)ared 
gents  of  the  State  University  of  N.  Y.  in  1890  for  the  meeting  of  the  National 
He  was  Curator  of  the  Young  Men's  Edvicational  Associ^ition,  was  by  tar  the 
Association  from  1877  lo  18S4.  He  largest  of  any  disi)layed  on  the  occasion, 
was  also  instrumental  in  securing  im-  and  was  said  by  professional  experts  t(j 
portant  legislation  for  the  benefit  of  be  superior  in  (pirdity  to  any  school  ex- 
secondary  education  in  New  York  State,  hibit  ever  ])roduced  in  this  countr}-. 
and  th'j  rc-oiganization  of  the  work  of  In  1887,  a  new  course  of  studv  was 
the  high  schools  of  the  State,  in  such  a  fidopted,  and  new  methods  of  instruc- 
way  as  greatly  to  promote  their  clli-  tion  were  introduced,  including  "()I)ser- 
ciency.  vation  Lessons"  and  "Manual  Train- 
He  has  during  his  career  conlril)utc(l  i'l^"  The  regularity  in  attendance  as 
extensively  to  the  educational  journals  well  as  the  tot.al  enrollment,  have  been 
of  the  country,  and  has  written  a  large  much  imjjroved  as  a  result  of  tiie  new 
number  of  valuable  treatises  ujjon  edu-  interest  thus  aroused  among  the  pupils 
cational  to])ics,  most  of  which  have  been  ''i""'  their  parents.  It  is  manifest  that 
issueel  in  pamphlet  form.'  Professor  liradley  is  fully  abreast  wilii 
It  will  thus  appear  that  since  his  t^li*-'  times  in  the  most  approved  eduea- 
graduation,  Professor  Kradlcy  has  been  tionai  methods,  and  is  resolved  that  the 
constantly  and  actively  engaged  in  edu-  lii/^'i    standard    which   the    Minnea])olis 

,    .   .          ,  public     schools     have    alwavs    enjoved, 

'For  most  of  the  above  bncl  sUctch  ol  I'lok'ssor  in          .          i       ,               ■          ■      ",     ,      "     " 

,,     ,,    .    rr               •    1  1*   7  i    .1     i;-  I  t-  ;      ,  sluOl  uot  on\\  bc  inamtame(  ,  but  even 

liradlcv  s  lilc  \vc  are  indebted  to  the  lliffli  Scliool  -.                                        i       "  ■- 

Annuu'l.  a  very  creditable  iJiiblication,  issued  by  advanced  until  they  shall  have  distanced 

the  senior  class  of  that  institution  in  1890.  all  comi)etitors.     In  this  resolution  he  is 
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abl_v  seconded  l)y  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, whose  confidence  he  enjoys  with- 
out reserve.  The  policy  of  the  Board 
has  always  been,  that  having  secured 
an  able  man  for  the  place,  he  should  be 
clothed  with  large  powers  and  discre- 
tion in  carrying  out  his  plans  and  meas- 
ures. To  this  wise  policy  is  due,  in  a 
large  degree,  the  pre-eminence  which  the 
Minneapolis  public  schools  have  always 
enjoyed. 

John  S.  Crombie,  Principal  of  the 
Alinneapolis  Central  High  School,  ably 
seconds  the  Superintendent,  in  the 
instruction  and  management  of  the 
schools.  He  was  born  in  Pontiac, 
]Mich.,  June  19,  1854.  He  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Michigan  in 
1877,  with  high  honors.  He  was  sul)se- 
quently  Principal  of  the  High  School  at 
Coldwater,  in  that  State,  and  was  after- 
wards called  to  the  sujDerintendency  of 
the  schools  in  that  city.  This  position 
he  held  for  three  years.  He  was  then 
called  to  the  superintendency  of  the 
schools  at  Big  Rapids,  Mich.,  which 
position  he  held  for  four  years,  and  until 
called  to  Minn.'apolis  to  his  present 
position. 

To  bring  this  record  down  to  the 
time  this  article  goes  to  press  in  Octo- 
ber, 1891,  we  give  the  summary  as  fol- 
low^s,  viz : 

BOARD  OF   DIRECTORS   FOR  1891. 

A.  C.  Austin,  term  expires  January  1st,  1893. 
Robert  Pratt,  term  expires  January  1st,  1893. 
M.  Falk  Gjertsen,  term  expires  January  1st,  1895. 
A.  T.  Ankeny,  terra  expires  January  1st,  1895. 
John  Norton,  term  expires  January  1st,  1897. 
Luth  Jaeger,  term  expires  January  1st,  1897. 
Jos.  H.  Rolf,  term  expires  Januarj'  1st,  1897. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  BOARD  FOR  1891. 

A.  T.  Ankenj-,  President. 

M.  Faulk  Gjertsen,  Secretary. 

Kristian  Kortgaard,  Treasurer. 

C.  T.  Conger,  Clerk. 

William  Duncan,  Foreman  of  Buildings. 

John  E.  Bradley,  Superintendent  of  Schools. 


From  the  address  of  I'resident  An- 
keny to  the  Board  of  Education  of  July 
2Sth,  1891,  we  learn  that  schools  were 
maintained,  for  the  school  year  closing 
the  previous  month,  in  forty-six  school 
buildings  under  the  direction  of  540 
teachers. 

The  enrollments  for  the  year  were 21,9()6 

For  evening  schools 1,978 

Total 23,944- 

For  1890  the  enrollments  were 20,592 

For  evening  schools 1,750 

Total 22,342 

Making  a  gain  for  regular  schools 1,374 

For  evening  schools 228 

Total 1,602 

From  the  statement  of  the  Clerk  of 
the  Board,  just  received,  it  appears  that 
there  were  admitted  to  the  schools  dur- 
ing the  month  of  September,  1890, 
17,305  pupils.  For  the  same  month  in 
1891,  there  were  admitted  19,404,  being 
an  increase  of  2,099. 

Taking  the  Federal  census  of  1890, 
164,738,  the  statistics  show  one  enroll- 
ment to  every  eight  persons.  On  the 
same  ratio  the  population  for  1891, 
would  be  175,728.  Statistics  showing 
the  increase  in  several  liranclies  of  lousi- 
ness, prove  that  this  is  a  conservative 
estimate. 

The  receipts  of  the  Board  from  all 
sources  for  the  school  year  ending  in 
1890,  were  $649,389.53.  The  expendi- 
tures were  $609,688.24. 

The  President  in  his  address,  states 
that  four  or  five  new  eight-room  build- 
ings are  absolutely  necessary.  Should 
the  same  rate  of  increase  continue  as 
shown  in  the  September  report,  even 
more  will  be  required.  The  charter 
allows  a  tax  levy  of  four  mills  for  school 
purposes,  but  for  1890,  only  two  and 
eight- tenths  mills  were  assessed.  The 
Board  of  Education  are  doing  the  best 
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possible  with  the  means  at  their  eoni- 
niaiul,  l)iit  are  eonstantly  hain])erecl  and 
harassed,  in  carrying  on  theii-  work,  Ijy 
the  lack  of  fnnds  to  meet  even  ])ressing 
necessities.  This  need  has  been  more  or 
less  felt,  from  the  first  estiiblishment  of 
schools  in  the  city,  but  is  j)rohably  more 
strongh-  felt  at  present  than  at  any 
previous  time. 

We  cannot  close  this  sketch  without 
reference  to  an  honored  name,  which 
easily  stands  among  the  list  of  educa- 
tors, as  one  of  tlie  first  in  the  State.  It 
may  not  generally  be  known  that  the 
Rev.  E.  D.  Neill,  D.  D.,  was  at  one  time 
the  head  of  an  educational  institution 
in  Minnea{)olis.  Baldwin  school  was 
incorporated  l)y  the  Legislature  in  1853, 
and  is  the  oldest  incorjjorated  institu- 
tion in  Minnesota,  supported  without 
State  aid.  It  was  opened  in  June  of 
that  year,  and  in  I)ecend)er,  1853,  occu- 
pied its  own  brick  building  at  the  head 
of  Rice  Square  in  St.  Paul. 

The  old  Winslow  Hotel  in  St.  An- 
thony fell  into  the  hands  of  Charles 
Macalester  ol'  Pennsylvania.  Throtigh 
the  efforts  of  Dr.  Neill,  it  was  bef[ueathed 
by  Mr.  Macalester  for  educational  pur- 
poses. By  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  in 
1874,  the  Baldwin  school  became  the 
preparatory  school  for  Macalester  Col- 
lege. For  some  time  this  school  occu- 
pied the  Winslow  building,  which  had 
been  occupied  as  a  hotel.  Later,  stejis 
were  taken  by  the  Trustees  of  Macales- 
ter College  to  erect  ])crmanent  buildings 
between  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  on  the 
present  site,  and  the  preparatory  depart- 
ment in  Minneapolis  was  discontinued. 

In  this  connection  it  mav  be  noted, 
that  the  Angel  of  I'ame  which  flies  over 
the  Exposition  Building,  did  duty  over 
the  old  Winslow,  while  the  prejiaratory 
department  was  conducted  there,  hav- 
ing been  presented  to  Macalester  Col- 
lege by  Dr.  Neill. 


.\s  before  stated.  Dr.  Neill  was  the  first 
Territorial  Sui)erintendent  of  schools, 
having  been  appointed  in  1851,  by  Gov- 
ernor Ramsey.  lie  resigned  in  1853. 
He  was  also  elected  Chancellor  of  the 
University.  The  deep  interest  he  has 
always  taken  in  theeducationrd  and  his- 
torical work  of  the  Territor3-  and  State, 
is  too  well  known  to  need  further  men- 
tion in  this  connection.  Although  not 
at  present  a  resident  of  Minneajjolis,  he 
has  here  a  large  circle  of  friends,  who 
entertain  the  warmest  regard  for  him 
personally,  and  on  account  of  his  long 
continued,  self  denying,  and  successful 
labors  in  the  cause  of  education. 

INIVKRSITV    OK    Ml.NNESOTA. 

The  University  of  Minnesota  was  in- 
corjjorated  by  an  Act  of  the  Legislature 
apj)roved  Uebruary  25th,  1851.  Bv  the 
terms  of  the  Act  it  was  located,  "at  or 
near  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony."  The 
first  Board  of  Regents  elected  by  the 
Legislature,  consisted  of  Henry  H.  Sib- 
ley, Franklin  Steele,  Alexander  Ramsey-, 
Isaac  Atwater,  B.  B.  Meeker,  Socrates 
Nelson,  C.  K.  Smith,  \Vm.  R.  Marshall, 
N.C.Taylor,  Henry  M.  Kice,  Abr.im  Van 
Vorhes,  and  J.  Furber. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Board  was 
held  in  St.  Anthony,  June  3d,  1851.  No 
endowment  or  funds  in  supjjort  of  the 
institution,  were  then  in  existence.  The 
Act  provided  that  "the  jiroceeds  of  all 
land,  that  may  hereafter  be  granted  In' 
the  United  States  to  the  Territory,  shrdl 
be  and  remain  a  perpetual  fund,  to  be 
called  the  University  fund,  the  interest  of 
which  shall  be  appropriated  to  the  sup- 
])ort  of  a  Ihiiversity,  .and  no  sectarian 
instruction  shall  be  allowed  in  such  T'ni- 
versit\'."  The  Regents,  therefore,  at 
first  were  without  means,  either  to  pro- 
cure a  site,  or  erect  any  buildings  for 
University  i)urj)Oses. 

Their  work  consisted  in  the  consider- 
ation ol  the  (juestion  of  a  suitable  loca- 
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tioii  in  the  future,  of  plans  for  raising 
means  in  support  of  the  institution,  of 
arousing  and  keeping  alive  public  inter- 
est to  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and 
using  all  available  means  and  agencies, 
to  promote  the  success  of  the  undertak- 
ing. Their  position  was  not  an  enviable 
one,  involving  no  inconsiderable  amount 
of  labor,  with  small  prospect  of  seeing 
any  fruit  therefrom  for  many  years. 

Meantime,  Franklin  Steele,  then  a 
large  property  owner  in  St.  Anthon\',  in 
1852,  generously  donated  a  valuable 
block  of  land,  in  the  rear  of  what  is  now 
the  Exposition  Building,  as  a  site.  He 
also  engaged  to  erect  a  two  story  frame 
building  thereon,  to  be  used  as  a  prepar- 
atory school.  The  offer  was  accepted 
and  the  building  was  erected.  A  further 
account  of  the  use  of  this  building  will 
be  found  in  a  preceding  article  on  Pul)lic 
Schools. 

By  an  Act  of  Congress,  approved 
February  19th,  1851,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  was  authorized  and  directed 
to  set  apart  and  reserve  from  sale,  a 
quantity  of  land,  not  exceeding  two 
Townships,  for  the  use  and  support  of  a 
University  in  the  Territory  of  Minne- 
sota, to  be  located  in  legal  subdivisions 
of  not  less  than  one  entire  section.  The 
land  was  located  and  placed  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Regents  of  the  Univer- 
sity. This  was  the  first  provision  made 
in  aid  of  the  institution. 

When  these  lands  granted  b}-  Govern- 
ment had  been  selected,  several  thousand 
acres  consisted  of  pine  lands,  the  timlier 
on  which  was  available  and  accessible 
to  market,  and  was  in  demand.  Mean- 
time, it  had  been  decided  that  the  site 
offered  bj'  Mr.  Steele  was  entirely  un- 
suitable, both  on  account  of  the  limited 
quantity  of  land,  and  its  close  proximity 
to  the  business  centre  of  the  city.  Ne- 
gotiations were  accordingly  entered  into 
with    Calvin    A.    Tuttle    and     Paul    K. 


George,  to  purchase  the  site  on  which 
the  University  is  now  located, consisting 
of  a  tract  of  twenty -seven  acres.  The 
grounds  were  beautiful,  being  covered 
with  a  grove  of  fine  oak  trees,  com- 
manding a  full  view  of  the  Falls,  then  in 
their  native  beauty,  extending  from 
l)ank  to  bank,  undisfigured  by  the  un- 
sightly structures  which  have  since  so 
much  obscured  them,  but  which  have 
lately  been  to  some  extent  removed. 
These  grounds  were  secured,  a  part  hav- 
ing been  donated  by  Mr.  Tuttle,  and  the 
balance  purchased  from  Mr.  George  on 
very  advantageous  terms.  The  location 
was  a  fortunate  one  for  the  institution, 
and  has  given  universal  satisfaction. 

After  the  acquisition  of  thesegrounds, 
and  in  1855-6,  the  demand  began  to  be 
urgent  for  the  erection  of  a  University 
Building.  The  peojile  were  becoming 
impatient  to  reap  the  fruits  of  the  Gov- 
ernment benefaction.  In  addition  to 
this,  owing  to  political  complications 
arising  in  different  parts  from  time  to 
time,  mutterings  of  dissatisfaction  were 
heard  at  the  tardiness  of  the  Regents, 
and  sometimes  even  threats  made,  that 
the  Universit}'  might  be  removed  from 
St.  Anthony  to  another  locality. 

These,  with  other  considerations,  in- 
duced the  Board  in  1856,  earnestly  to 
consider  the  question,  whether  the  time 
had  arrived  to  undertake  the  erection  of 
a  building.  The  times  then  were  pros- 
perous. There  was  an  increasing  de- 
mand for  pine  lumber,  from  which  a  con- 
siderable income  was  then  being  derived. 
It  was  finallv  considered,  that  from  the 
means  then  in  sight,  and  by  issuing 
bonds  secured  by  mortgage  on  the  lands, 
the  enterprise  might  safeh-  be  under- 
taken. Plans  were  accordingly  invited, 
and  a  set  by  Alden  &  Cutter  accepted, 
the  building  estimated  to  cost  $50,000. 
The  Iniilding  thus  erected  was  the  West 
part  of  the  great  plan  of  the  .Vrchitect, 
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R.  M.  Aldeii,  and  sliowii  on  the  preced- 
ing page. 

The  work  was  commenced  in  185G. 
The  Regents  had  then  a  few  thousand 
dollars  on  hand  received  from  pine 
sturapage.  This  amount  was,  of  course, 
soon  exhausted.  But  the  work  con- 
tinued to  be  prosecuted  in  1857,  though 
under  increasing  difficulties.  All  the 
Regents  donated  variovis  amounts,  none 
of  them  it  is  believed,  giving  less  than  a 
hundred  dollars.  In  addition,  some 
members  advanced  money  amounting 
to  several  thousand  dollars  without 
securit}',  save  the  good  faith  of  the 
Board,  to  forward  the  completion  of  the 
work.  By  these  means,  the  building 
was  erected  and  tmder  roof  in  the  fall  of 
1857. 

Then  came  unlooked  for  disaster.  In 
September  of  that  ^^ear,  like  a  thunder- 
bolt from  a  clear  sky,  came  the  failure  of 
the  Ohio  Life  and  Trust  Compan}',  the 
commencement  of  a  financial  panic  and 
crisis,  such  as  the  country  had  never 
before,  and  has  never  since  witnessed. 
Tens  of  thousands  of  the  best  and 
wealthiest  business  men  throughout  the 
country,  in  less  than  three  months,  were 
utterh^and  irretrievably  ruined.  Money 
(in  Minnesota)  could  not  be  obtained  at 
any  rate  or  on  an}'  securieties.  This 
state  of  things  continued  for  several 
3'ears. 

It  was  inevital)le,  from  what  has  be- 
ore  been  stated,  that  the  work  of  the 
completion  of  the  building  must  at  once 
stop.  It  was  impossible  to  raise  mone\' 
East,  on  the  University  lands.  Con- 
fidence in  Western  lands  was  utterly  de- 
stroyed, and  not  for  long  wear}'  years 
was  it  restored.  For  several  years  the 
building  remained  in  an  unfinished  state. 

As  time  went  on,  as  was  but  natural, 
complaints  were  made,  that  the  building 
remained  uncompleted.  Charges  were 
even   made  that  the   Board   of  Regents 


had  misappropriated  the  funds  of  the 
institution.  The  Board  demanded  an 
investigation.  At  the  session  of  the 
Legislature  in  1860,  a  committee  was 
appointed  for  this  purpose.  After  a 
nu)st  rigid  and  searching  inquiry,  con- 
tinued for  several  days,  the  committee 
fully  exonerated  the  Board  from  any 
and  all  charges  of  misappropriation  of 
money.  Every  cent  that  had  come  into 
their  hands  was  shown  to  have  been 
honestly  expended  in  the  construction  of 
the  building.  Not  a  dollar  was  found  to 
have  been  appropriated  b\'  any  member 
of  the  Board,  either  for  services,  ex- 
penses or  otherwise.  On  the  contrar\-, 
the  institution  was  found  to  be  in  debt 
to  members  of  the  Board,  in  quite  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  money,  advanced 
for  the  construction  of  the  building,  on 
which  no  interest  had  been  paid  for  from 
two  to  three  years.  But  the  fact  never- 
theless remained,  that  the  Board  had 
erred  in  judgment  in  proceeding  with 
the  erection  of  a  building  without  means 
to  complete  it,  or  even  to  pay  indebted- 
ness incurred.  In  short,  the  Board  had 
made  the  same  error  in  their  collective 
capacit}',  that  they  in  common  with 
thousands  of  others,  made  in  condtict- 
ing  their  private  business.  None  were 
more  ready  to  acknowledge  this  than 
the  members  themselves. 

In  the  meantime  attention  was  called 
to  the  fact,  that  were  suitable  efforts 
made,  it  might  be  possible  to  secure 
more  land  in  aid  of  the  institution,  on 
the  admission  of  the  State.  Henry  M. 
Rice,  then  a  Delegate  in  Congress,  and 
al\va3'S  a  staunch  and  devoted  friend  of 
the  Universit}',  took  hold  of  the  matter 
with  his  accustomed  energy.  He  framed 
the  Act,  approved  February  26,  1857, 
entitled  an  "  Act  authorizing  the  people 
of  the  Territory  to  form  a  Constitution 
and  State  Government,"  and  he  suc- 
ceeded   in    having   inserted    a  provision. 
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giving  to  the  State  "  Seventy-tn-o  sec- 
tions of  land,  for  the  use  and  support  of 
a  State  University-,  to  be  selected  li\'  tlie 
Governor  of  said  State,  subject  to  the 
np])roval  of  the  Commissioner  of  tlie 
(jeneral  Land  Office,  and  to  be  appor- 
tioned and  applied  in  such  manner  as 
the  Legislature  of  said  State  ma}'  pre- 
scribe for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  but  for 
no  other." 

In  drawing  this  Act,  Mr.  Rice  had  the 
advice  and  assistance  of  Judge  Douglas, 
and  both  considered  that  it  would  give 
tlie  State  seveiitj'-two  sections  of  land 
in  addition  to  tlie  land  previously  grant- 
ed to  the  Territorj'  by  the  Act  of  1851. 
.\fterwards,  however,  the  Land  Depart- 
ment raised  objections  to  giving  the 
State  title  to  these  lands,  on  the  ground 
(if  we  are  correcth-  informed),  that  it 
was  not  intended  as  an  additionfd 
grant.  Pending  the  controversy  on  this 
question  Mr.  Rice's  term  as  Senator  ex- 
pired. He  did  not,  however,  relax  his 
efforts  in  this  behalf;  and  with  the  al)le 
assistance  of  Governor  Pillsbury  and 
the  Hon.  John  Nicols  of  St.  Paul,  (who, 
in  the  meantime  had  been  appointed  on 
the  Board  of  Regents),  their  labors  were 
crowned  with  success,  and  the  grant  of 
seventy-two  sections  secured  to  the  Uni- 
versity. Other  gentlemen  aided  in  the 
work  whose  names  we  have  not  been 
able  to  obtain,  except  the  Hon.  E.  M. 
Wilson,  while  Member  of  Congress.  But 
probably  the  chief  credit  belongs  to  the 
three  gentlemen  above  named. 

It  is,  however,  but  simple  justice  to 
Mr.  Nicols,  to  state,  that  his  long  and 
laborious  services  as  Treasurer  of  the 
institution,  and  the  discharge  of  duties 
connected  therewith,  during  these  years 
of  depression,  largely  contributed  to  the 
final  success  which  crowned  the  efforts 
of  the  Regents.  His  well  known  mod- 
esty led  him  rarely  to  allude  to  his  im- 
portant services,  but  the\'  were  known 


to,  and  most  highly  appreciated  by  the 
Board,  and  all  the  earnest  friends  of  the 
Universit}-. 

By  an  Act  of  the  Legislature,  ap- 
proved February  14,  1860,  entitled  "an 
Act  for  the  Government  and  regulation 
of  the  Universit}'  of  Minnesota,"  the  in- 
stitution was  entirely  re-organized.  Sec- 
tion four  of  the  Act  provided  that,  "the 
University  shall  be  governed  and  man- 
aged by  a  Board  of  Regents,  consisting 
of  the  Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor, 
Chancellor,  and  five  electors  of  the 
State,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor, 
bj'  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  immediately  after  the  pass- 
age of  this  Act,  and  such  other  persons 
as  niaj'  be  appointed  in  accordance  with 
.a  subsequent  provision."  The  Act  con- 
tained the  usual  provisions,  defining  the 
jiowers  and  duties  of  the  Regents,  com- 
mon to  similar  institutions. 

Under  this  Act  the  following  named 
persons  constituted  the  Board  under  the 
re-organization,  for  the  year  1860,  viz: 
Gov.  Alexander  Ramsey,  President ;  Wm. 
R.  Marshall,  Rev.  Edward  D.  Neill, 
Chancellor,  Jured  Benson,  John  M. 
Berry,  E.  O.  Hamlin,  Uriah  Thomas  and 
W.  M.  Kimball.  Uriah  Thomas  was 
elected  Secretarv,  and  W.  M.  Kimball, 
Treasurer. 

Mr.  Neill  had  been  elected  to  the  office 
of  Chancellor  by  the  Territorial  Board 
in  1858,  and  the  office  of  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  had  been  in  1861, 
attached  to  the  Chancellorship.  Both 
these  offices  were  vacated  by  this  dis- 
tinguished citizen  on  his  joining  the 
Volunteer  Army  of  the  U.  S.  in  1861,  as 
Chaplain  of  the  First  Minnesota  Regi- 
ment, and  public  service  kept  him  absent 
from  the  State  till  1872. 

The  State,  however,  w'as  not  yet 
ready  to  take  up  the  educational  work, 
for  which  the  University  was  created. 
There  was  no  monev  in  the  treasury  to 
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complete  the  biiikliiifjs  and  cancel  the 
indebtedness.  And  it  was  not  until 
1864,  that  the  Legislature  appointed  a 
special  commission  consisting  of  Messrs. 
John  S.  Pillsbury,  John  Nicols  and  O.  C- 
Alerriman,  with  full  jDower  to  sell  lands 
and  paj'  debts.  These  gentlemen  ad- 
dressed themselves  diligentl}'  to  the 
work  for  which  the}-  were  ajjpointed ; 
but  it  was  not  till  December,  1867,  that 
the}'  were  able  to  report  that  the  debts 
were  substantially  paid,  by  a  sale  of  less 
than  12, COO  acres  of  land.  They  well 
earned  the  approbation  of  the  people  of 
the  State,  b}' the  efficient  .and  economical 
manner  in  which  they  discharged  the 
trust  reposed  in  them. 

B}'  this  time  the  State  was  recovering 
from  its  financial  depression,  and  in 
18G7,  an  Act  was  passed,  appropriating 
$15,000,  to  be  expended  in  repairing 
and  furnishing  the  University  building, 
and  for  the  emploj-ing  of  teachers  for 
the  purpose  of  commencing  the  gram- 
mar and  normal  departments  of  the 
l^nivcrsit}'  of  Minnesota.  Under  this 
Act  the  Board  of  Regents  proceeded  to 
employ  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Washburn,  B.A., 
as  principal,  and  two  assistants,  who  in 
October,  1867,  commenced  the  work  of 
instruction  in  the  renovated  University 
building.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  it  is 
but  a  little  over  twenty  years  since,  on  a 
sm.'dl  scale,  the  work  of  instruction  was 
commenced  in  the  University,  wdiich  has 
now  grown  to  such  unexpectedly  great 
])roiiortions,  in  so  brief  a  time. 

For  some  years,  both  jireviously,  find 
after  this  commencement,  the  develo])- 
ment  of  the  institution  was  more  or  less 
hami)ered  ])\  political  inlluences,  almost 
inseparable  from  State  institutions.  It 
is  not  ])n)posed  to  enter  into  anv history 
of  these.  Suffice  it  to  sa}',  that  the 
staunch  friends  of  the  Ihiiversity  among 
the  Kegents,  and  the  educated  men  of 
the    State,   patiently    and    persistently, 


struggled  against  these  influences,  and 
uUimatelv  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
their  labors  crowned  with  success.  At 
least,  there  are.no  present  indications 
that  any  political  schemes  or  figuring 
are  to  be  permitted  to  interfere  with  the 
highest  development  of  the  University'. 

Meantime,  the  preparatory  depart- 
ment which  had  been  opened  in  1867, 
under  the  charge  of  Air.  Washburn  and 
his  assistfints,  Messrs.  G.  Campbell,  Ira 
Moore  and  E.  H.  Twining,  had  been  suc- 
cessfully progressing  till  the  summer  of 
1860.  It  had  then  become  apparent 
that  the  time  had  arrived  to  enlarge  the 
field  of  instruction.  In  that  year  it  was 
determined  to  organize  a  regular  college 
course  of  instruction.  Before  speaking 
of  this,  however,  it  is  proper  to  refer  to 
some  legislation,  which  had  an  impor- 
tant bearing  on  reachingthis  conclusion. 

An  Act  of  Congress  was  passed  July 
2d,  1862,  entitled  "an  Act  donating 
lands  to  the  several  States  and  Terri- 
tories, which  may  provide  colleges  for 
the  benefit  of  Agriculture  and  the  Me- 
chanic Arts."  This  Act  had  been  accept- 
ed by  the  Legislature  of  Minnesota,  and 
the  lands  received  thereunder  entrusted 
to  the  Trustees  of  the  State  Agricultural 
College,  chartered  in  1858,  and  located 
in  McLeod  Countv- 

An  Act  was  jiassed  by  the  Legislature, 
approved  February  18,  1868,  entitled 
"an  Act  to  re-organize  and  provide  for 
the  government  and  regulation  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  and  establish 
an  .\gricultiu-al  College  therein."  The 
first  two  sections  read  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Tlic  olycct  o(  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  estaljlislicd  by  the  Constitution,  at  or 
near  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  shall  be  to  provide 
the  means  of  acquiring  a  tlioi-oufih  knowledge  of 
the  various  branehes  of  literature,  science  and  the 
arts,  and  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related 
to  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  .\rts,  including 
niilitaiv  tactics  mid  cither  scientific  and  cl;issical 
studies." 
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Sec.  2.  There  shall  Ijc  established  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  five  or  more  colleges  or  de- 
partments, that  is  to  saj',  a  dep.irtment  of  elemen- 
tary instruction,  a  college  of  science,  literature  and 
the  arts,  a  college  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts,  including  military  tactics,  a  college  or  de- 
partment of  law,  and  also  a  college  or  department 
of  medicine." 

Section  seven  provided  that  there 
should  l)e  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Regents,  "all  the  interest  and  income  of 
the  fund  to  be  derived  from  the  sales  of 
all  the  lands  granted  or  to  be  granted 
to  the  State  of  Minnesota  by  virtue  of 
an  Act  of  Congress,  entitled  "an  Act 
donating  lands  to  the  several  States  and 
Territories  ^Yhich  may  jirovide  colleges 
for  the  benefit  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Mechanic  Arts;"  and  also  rdl  such  gifts, 
grants  ;ind  contributions  to  the  endow- 
ment thereof,  as  may  be  derived  from 
an^'  and  all  sources." 

From  this  Act  it  will  be  seen  the  scope 
and  ])owers  of  the  University  were 
greatly  enlarged,  and  its  means  for  car- 
rying on  its  work  much  increased.  The 
grotind  work  and  plan  was  laid  out,  for 
a  I'ni versify  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
term,  and  not  in  name  only.  The  foun- 
dations were  broadly  laid  for  the  begin- 
ning of  the  real  work  of  the  institution. 
A  change  was  also  made  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  University.  It  was  vesteil 
in  a  Hoard  of  nine  Regents,  of  whom 
the  Governor  of  the  State,  and  the  State 
Su]ierintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
were  to  be  ex-officio  members,  and  the 
seven  remaining  members  thereof  to  be 
ap]iointcd  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  The  term  of 
office  of  a  Regent  is  three  A'cars.  The 
first  Roard  under  this  Act  consisted  of 
the  following  named  j)crsons,  viz: 

Gov.  Wm.  R.  Marshall,  and  M.  H. 
Bunnell,  State  Sujicrintendent  of  Pid)lie 
Instruction,  ex-oflwio  ;  R.  S.  Donaldson, 
of  Farmington;  A.A.Harwood,  ofOwa- 
tonna;   H.  H.  Sibley,  of  St.  Paul;   E.  J. 


Thompson,  of  Chatlield;  O.  C.  Merri" 
man,  of  St.  .\nth()ny;  John  Xicols,  of  St. 
Paul, and  J.  S.  l'illsbury,of  St.  Anthony. 
J.  S.  Pillsbury  was  chosen  President, 
O.  C.  Merriman,  Secretary,  and  John 
Nicols,  Treasurer. 

The  Board  having  determined,  in 
1869,  as  before  stated,  to  proceed  with 
the  organization  of  a  college  coinse 
proper,  the  most  im|)ortant  ([uestion 
first  to  be  solved  was  the  selection  of  a 
President.  This  ])osition — almost  al- 
ways a  difficult  one  to  satisfactorily 
fill — was  in  the  present  instance,  ren- 
dered much  more  so,  by  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case.  A  complete 
sj^stem  of  University,  or  fit  least  college 
education,  and  instruction,  must  be 
planned  and  put  into  execution,  as  fast 
as  the  exigencies  of  the  institution  re- 
quired. A  faculty-  was  to  be  organized, 
classes,  both  preisaratory  and  collegiate 
to  be  formed,  text  books  to  be  decided 
on,  and  innumerable  matters  of  detail, 
reqtiiring  the  personal  attention  of  the 
President,  which  ordinarily  are  not  a 
part  of  the  duties  of  that  officer.  Many 
changes  in  the  sj-stem  of  education  were 
going  on,  in  the  old  established  colleges, 
some  of  them  qtiite  radical  and  untried, 
and  it  was  a  most  difficult  problem,  to 
determine  the  best  methods.  Clearh-, 
the  position  was  to  be  no  sinecure.  1 1 
was  certain  to  be  most  fruitful  of  labors, 
with  no  pros]">ect  of  reaping  the  fruits 
for  many  3'ears  to  come. 

The  Regents  were  not  unmindful  ot 
the  gravity  of  the  situation,  and  pro- 
ceeded with  caution,  .\fter  due  delilier- 
ation  ;ind  careful  investigation,  tliev 
finally  unanimously  ;igreed  in  the  selec- 
tion of  Colonel  William  M.  Folwell,  as 
President  of  the  Ihiiversity.  The  selec- 
tion was  in  every  respect  a  most  fortu- 
nate one,  and  the  result  proved  the  wis- 
dom of  their  choice. 

Mr.  WiLLi.VM  M.  I'\)L\viiLL  was  b(n-n 
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in  the  town  of  Romulus,  Seneca  County, 
N.  Y.,  February  14,  1833.  His  youth 
was  divided  between  work  on  a  farm 
and  attendance  on  common  school.  At 
the  age  of  fourteen  he  passed  a  3-ear  at 
the  Academy  in  Nunda,  N.  Y.,  and  later, 
after  the  experience  of  two  winters  in 
teaching  common  schools,  a  year  was 
spent  in  Ovid  Academy,  in  the  same 
State,  after  which  he  entered  the  Sopho- 
more class  of  Hobart  College,  Geneva, 
N.  Y.  He  was  graduated  from  this  col- 
lege in  1857,  with  the  rank  of  valedic- 
torian. 

A  year  after  his  graduation  he  was 
appointed  Adjunct  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics in  Hobart  College,  devoting  also 
a  part  of  his  time  to  instruction  in 
languages.  In  this  position  he  remained 
for  two  years,  devoting  all  his  leisure  to 
the  study  of  law,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Hon.  Chas.  J.  Folger,  the  distin- 
guished jurist,  and  late  Secretar}-  of  the 
Treasury. 

About  this  time  his  attention  was 
turned  to  a  subject,  then  but  little 
studied  in  American  colleges,  that  of 
comparative  philology.  It  possessed  a 
peculiar  attraction  for  him,  and  after 
pursuing  it  for  a  time  under  disadvant- 
ages, he  resolved  to  go  to  Germany, 
where  far  better  facilities  could  be  en- 
joyed. 

In  October,  1861,  he  was  matriculat- 
ed as  a  student  of  Philology  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin.  Letters  which  he 
brought  from  home  introduced  him  to 
several  distinguished  German  professors, 
including  such  names  as  Weber,  Roediger, 
Lepsius,  Bopp  and  Grimm. 

The  breaking  out  of  the  w-ar,  how- 
ever, cut  short  the  programme  of  his 
philological  studies,  as  he  felt  his  first 
duty  was  to  his  country  in  her  hour  of 
peril.  After  a  trip  through  several  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  he  returned  home  in  the 
latter  part  of  1861,  and  immediateh' 


offered  his  services  in  anj'  position  where 
his  education  and  experience  might  ren- 
der him  useful.  He  was  commissioned 
First  Lieutenant  in  the  50tli  New  Y'ork 
Regiment  of  Engineers.  In  February, 
1862,  he  was  in  command  of  a  compau}' 
of  Engineers,  then  stationed  with  the 
50th  Regiment  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
From  this  time  on,  till  his  muster  out  of 
the  service  in  Jtily,  1865,  he  was  unre- 
mittingh'  engaged  in  active  service  in 
the  Engineering  Department.  He  was 
promoted  to  Captain  in  the  fall  of  1862. 
In  1864  he  was  promoted  to  be  Major 
by  brevet,  "  for  gallant  and  meritorious 
service,"  in  the  campaign  of  that  year 
against  Richmond.  In  the  following 
winter  he  was  commissioned  a  Major  of 
Engineers  in  his  own  Regiment..  At  the 
opening  of  the  campaign  in  1865,  Major 
Folwell  was  placed  in  command  of  a  de- 
tachment of  450  Engineer  troops,  re- 
served for  such  duty  as  the  Chief  Engi- 
neer might  order.  This  detachment  was 
in  most  active  service  during  the  whole 
campaign,  and  rendered  services  which 
earned  for  its  commander  the  brevet 
rank  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  U.  S.  Vols. 
No  higher  rank  was  then  obtainable  in 
the  Volunteer  Engineer  corps  as  then 
organized. 

During  his  four  years  of  active  ser- 
vice, his  studies  had  been  necessarily  en- 
tirely neglected.  Life  was  to  be  begun 
anew.  Soon  after  his  discharge  a  posi- 
tion was  offered  him  of  sharing  in  the 
management  of  a  large  business  in  Nor- 
thern Ohio,  embracing  coopering,  mill- 
ing, merchandising,  and  a  large  landed 
estate.  This  he  accepted,  and  continued 
in  the  employment  nearly  four  ^-ears.  It 
was  during  this  time  that  he  took  up  in 
earnest  the  studies  in  economics  and 
politics,  which  of  late  3'ears  have  almost 
exclusively  occupied  him. 

In  the  winter  of  1809,  Colonel  Fol- 
well was  offered    the    I'rofessorship  of 
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Ahitlicmatics  and  Engineering  in  Ken- 
yon  College,  (^hio.  The  position  was 
aceepted  and  tlie  duties  performed  for 
part  of  the  year.  In  August,  1869,  he 
was  elected  I'resident  of  the  Univcrsitx' 
of  Minnesota,  and  entered  upon  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties  the  following  month. 
I'rom  this  brief  sketch,  it  ^Yill  be  seen 
that  Colonel  Folwell  had  a  large  exjjeri- 
eiiee  of  men  and  affairs,  which  in  addi- 
tion to  his  scholastic  attainments,  was  of 
great  service  to  him  in  the  discharge  of  the 
new  duties  to  wdiieh  he  liad  been  called. ''^^ 

The  position  of  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity was  tendered  to  Colonel  Folwell 
unsought,  and  in  view  of  the  situation 
before  stated,  was  one  of  grave  respon- 
sibility. Had  the  choice  been  left  to 
him,  his  own  jireferences  and  habiLs  of 
thought,  wouid  have  led  him  to  a  pi'o- 
fessional,  rather  than  executive  chair. 
But  the  line  of  duty  was  presented  in 
such  a  way  that  he  did  not  feel  at  liberty 
to  decline  the  responsibility.  As  before 
stated, in  1869,  he  accepted  the  position, 
and  with  his  accustomed  energy,  entered 
upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties  incident 
thereto.  He  was  inaugurated  December 
22nd,  1869. 

For  the  next  fifteen  years  he  apjjlied 
himself  unremittingly  and  successftilly 
to  the  work  before  him.  The  progress 
of  the  University  during  that  period,  is 
the  enduring  evidence  of  the  wisdom  of 
Iris  administration,  not  less  than  of  the 
liearty  co-operation  of  the  Board  of 
Regents,  and  their,  earnest  efforts  to 
place  the  institution  on  a  In'oad  and 
secure  foundation.  Some  of  the  leading 
incidents,  following  the  induction  of 
President  Folwell  to  office,  connected 
with  this  part  of  the  history  of  the  Uni- 
versitv,  maj'  properly  here  be  stated. 

At  this  time  of  the  commencement  of 
college  work,  the  value  of  the  proj^ertj- 

'For  most  of  the  facts  contained  in  the  foregoing  sketch,  we  are 
indebted  Tbe  Gopher,  an  interesting  i)ubiication  of  18911,  b.v  chiss 
of  '^).  of  the  University. 


belonging  to  the  institution  was  conser- 
vatively estimated  at  a  round  million  of 
dollars.  Of  coiirse,  but  a  very  small 
])ortion  of  this  was  available,  t)r  inter- 
est liearing  funds.  But  the  result  was 
conclusive  evidence  of  the  wisdom  and 
energy  with  which  the  Regents  had  hi- 
bored  for  nearly  ten  3'ears,  to  rescue  the 
institution  from  a  state  of  what  was 
thought  almost  hopeless  1)ankruptcy, 
and  placing  it  in  a  condition  for  future 
work  and  usefulness,  tmsurpasscd  l)y 
that  of  a.ny  similar  institution  in  the 
Northwest. 

As  before  remarked,  it  was  in  1S69, 
that  the  first  beginning  of  college  work 
was  made.  The  preparatory  depart- 
ment had  fitted  a  small  nund)cr  of  excel- 
lent and  ambitious  students  for  such 
work.  The  college  3'ear  ojjened  in  Scj)- 
tendier  with  a  class  of  fifteen.  From 
that  time  the  work  <3f  the  University  has 
proceeded  steadily  in  a  course  of  health- 
ful development.  The  preparatory  de- 
partment having  served  its  purpose  in 
the  early  days  wdien  the  high  schools  of 
the  State  were  undeveloped,  has  been 
lopped  oft,  tlie  last  vestige  having  disap- 
])eared  with  the  close  of  the  college  year, 
1889-90. 

The  oj)eration  of  the  High  School 
Board,  as  designed,  and  for  several  years 
conducted  by  the  Pi'esident  of  the  Uni- 
versity, has  more  than  exceeded  expecta- 
tions, and  Minnesota  presents  the  first 
example  in  thecountry  of  a  public  school 
system,  organically  connected  In  all  its 
elements,  from  the  primary  school  to  the 
post-graduate  course  of  the  University. 

In  the  year  1875,  the  main  ])artof  the 
Academic  building  as  projected  in  isr)7, 
was  erected,  although  much  changed  in 
])lans  and  elevation.  At  the  same  time 
the  old  wing  underwent  such  alterations 
as  to  unite  it  with  the  new  addition  as 
a  whole.  The  result  was  a  reasonably 
confluent  and  comfortable,  if  not  hand- 
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some,  structure.  Repaired  and  improved 
by  tlie  introduction  of  lieatins;  and  ven- 
tilatin<4'  a])])aratus,  this  Academic  l)iiild- 
ing  is  still  in  use,  and  will  be  ot'  service 
for  many  years   to   come. 

To  accommodate  the  work  of  the 
College  of"  AgricnUnre  and  the  sciences 
related  thereto,  chemistry,  ])hysics  and 
botany,  a  brick  building  of  considertd)le 
dimensions  was  erected  in  thesanie  year. 
1875,  The  a])])ointnients  of  this  build- 
ing were  such  as  to  nudvc  it  ver\'  useful, 
although  it  soon  became  too  small  to 
accommodate  the  enlarging  work  of  the 
de]iartmcnts  occu])ying  it.  The  removed 
of  the  DeiKirtment  of  Physics  to  the  new 
Hngineering  building,  and  of  Agrictdture 
to  the  new  farm  on  Como  Avenue,  gave 
room  for  the  exjiansion  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Chemistry.  In  the  fall  of  1888, 
a  fire  destroyed  the  old  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, at  least  to  the  extent  of  i-endering 
the  ti])]ier  story  useless.  In  anticiiiation 
of  LegisUitive  assistance,  it  was  decided 
to  init  on  a  temporary  roof  to  I'ender 
the  iirst  story  .-ind  basement  usable  for 
the  remainder  of  the  year.  An  entirely 
new  building  now  occui)ies  its  site.  In 
this  structure  the  Departments  of  Phys- 
ics and  Chemistry  are  to  be  accommo- 
dated in  a  mriuner  and  style  unc(|uallcd 
in  this  country. 

.\  period  of  eight  years  elapsed  alter 
the  erection  of  the  buildings  described, 
as  erected  in  hSTf),  before  any  new  struc- 
tures appeared  on  the  camjjus.  .Vl- 
lliough  the  immediate  demands  on  these 
l)uildings  were  met  within  five  years  at 
some  inconvenience,  it  became  ai)])arent, 
at  least  to  those  on  the  ground,  that  the 
growth  of  the  institution  woidd  soon  re- 
(|uire  larger  accommodation.  So  mtich 
ini]iressed  with  this  idea  was  President 
I'cdwell,  that  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Regents,  occurring  on  the 
last  days  of  December,  1880,  he  sub- 
mitted to  that  body  a  ]ilan  for  the  aildi- 


tion  of  new  buildings,  and  recommended 
that  the  Legislature  be  asked  to  apjiro- 
])rijite  for  their  erection,  the  siun  of 
$30,000  a  year,  for  ten  successive  years. 
The  Board  eonevn-red  in  his  views,  but 
thought  it  wise  to  reduce  the  siun  tf)  be 
then  asked  for,  to  $30,000  a  year,  for  a 
term  of  six  years.  In  pursuance  of  the 
action  of  the  Regents,  the  President 
drafted  a  bill,  which  passed  both  houses, 
without  the  least  alteration,  and  stands 
as  Chapter  175  of  the  treneral  Laws  of 
1881. 

It  so  chanced  that  on  the  night  fol- 
lowing the  day  on  which  this  Act  re- 
ceived the  ajjproving  signature  of  Gov- 
ernor Pillsbury,  the  State  Capitol  was 
burned  to  the  ground.  Not  long  jdter, 
the  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  St. 
Peter  was  extensively  damaged  by  fire; 
and  the  State  Prison  at  Stillwater,  had 
been  likewise  unfortunate.  These  disas- 
ters occasioned  sudden  and  tmexi)eeted 
drafts  u])on  the  State  tre.'istu'y.  Under 
the  eirctnnstanees,the  Board  of  Regents, 
])atiently  and  magnanimously  resolved 
to  ])ostpone  the  development  of  the  in- 
stitution they  had  planned,  till  theextra- 
ordinary  drain  on  the  treasury-  should 
be  over.  This  was  a  sore  disiip[)()int- 
Hient  to  the  president  and  faculty,  who 
keenly  i'elt  the  need  of  enlarged  accom- 
modations, to  render  their  work  more 
effective  ;  and  to  some  extent  perhaps  in- 
curred censure  for  the  condition  of  aj)- 
|)arent  stagnation  in  Pniver.sity  affairs, 
for  some  period  following  the  date  men- 
tioned. 

1 1  is  a  fact  which  deserves  to  be  em- 
])hasi/;ed,  that  the  Act  of  1881,  ])rovid- 
ing  for  the  erection  of  new  btiildings,  to 
accommodate  the  growth  of  old  depart- 
ments, the  opening  of  new  ones,  and  the 
inevitable  increase  in  attendance,  was 
the  foundation  of  all  subsequent  build- 
ing development.  The  law  of  1881, 
pi-o\i<lcd  for  the  erection  oi"  (1)  a  farm 
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house,  (2)  a.  gymnasium  and  drill  hall, 
(3)  a  musevim,-  (4)  a  building  foi-  engi- 
neering and  physics,  (5)  an  observa- 
tory, and  (6)  a  lil)rary  building.  The 
departures  from  the  plan  in  detail,  have 
been  siich  as  subsequent  casualities  and 
exigencies  suggested. 

The  charter  of  1868,  authorized  the 
Regents  to  buy  for  the  use  of  the  Agri- 
culturrd  College,  lands  suitable  for  an 
experimental  farm.  They  soon  after 
])urcliased,  for  the  smn  of  $8,500,  120 
acres  of  land  lying  east  of  the  Univer- 
sity campus,  on  the  old  territorial  road 
beyond  the  City  limits. 

This  farm  proved  to  be  in  some  re- 
s])ects  unsuitable,  and  the  growth  of  the 
City  made  it  possible  to  dispose  of  it  to 
excellent  advantage.  In  188;5,  it  was 
l)ut  on  the  market,  and  sold  at  siich 
rates, for  lots  and  blocks  as  to  yield  over 
$150,000. 

Out  of  this  fund  a  tract  of  laud  on 
Como  Avenue,  distfint  about  two  nriles, 
and  known  as  the  "Bass  Ffirm,"  find 
comprising  155  acres,  was  bought  at 
$200  per  acre.  Ninet3'-two  acres  adjoin- 
ing were  afterwards  ])invhascd,  but  at  a 
higher  price. 

Utilizing  temporarily  the  old  Iniild- 
ings  of  the  farm,  the  Regents  ])roccedcd 
the  same  year  (1883)  to  erect  an  am])lc 
farm  house,  and  latci",  a  Uirge  barn,  a 
l)lant  house,  anil  a  lai)oratory. 

Two  other  buildings  h.avc  lately  1>cen 
kidded  for  the  accomnuxlation  of  a 
school  of  j)riictical  agriculture,  o])cned 
in  October,  18S<S,  in  accordtmce  with 
what  was  believed  to  i)e  Llic  demand  ol' 
the  farmers  of  the  State  as  a  bcidy.  'J"he 
catalogue  for  the  year  mentioned  gives 
the  plan  iind  cotn'sc  of  studies,  and  exer- 
cise  of  the   school. 

It  slioidd  be  remai'ked  tiiat  a  labor- 
atory and  a  i)lant  house  have  been  ])ro- 
vided  to  ejirr\'  out  the  provisions  of  the 
"Hatch  Law,"  establishing  agricultural 


experiment  stations  in  all  the  States  — 
the  Minnesota  station  having  been 
established  on  the  Experimental  Farm 
of  the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota. 

In  pursuance  of  the  Act  of  1881,  ap- 
l)ro])riating  $180,000  for  building,  the 
Regents  proceeded  in  the  summer  of 
1883,  to  plan  for  the  erection  of  a  drill 
hall  and  gymnasium.  The  sketch  of  a 
floor  ])lan  sul)mitted  by  President  Pol- 
well,  outlined  a  large  oblong  building 
about  150  b\'  60  feet,  one  story  high. 
To  adapt  it  to  use  for  seating  large 
audiences,  at  commencement,  the  sketch 
showed  an  enlargement  on  one  of  the 
long  sides,  for  a  stage  and  green  rooms, 
and  a  eoiTCsponding  one  op])osite  to  be 
occupied  with  seats.  This  plan  was 
later  enlarged  and  elaborated,  and  the 
original  idea  and  purpose  so  obscured, 
that  when  the  architect's  building  plans 
were  completed,  the  President  was  eon- 
strained  to  say  in  writing,  that  "he 
could  not  conceive  that  any  such  struc- 
tiu'e  could  be  seriously  contem])laled." 
The  plans  however,  were  approved,  ;niii 
a  large  sum  of  money  exjjended  on  the 
Ituilding  and  its  furniture. 

In  the  meantime,  the  academical 
work  of  the  University  had  been  steadi- 
ly and  prosperously  progressing.  In  the 
Near  1884,  the  number  of  students  con- 
nected with  the  institution  had  increased 
to  31)4.  The  executive  duties  naturallv 
devolving  upon  the  President,  and 
other  labors  co-relative  thereto,  and 
esi)'jcially  more  exigent  in  a  young,  than 
in  an  old  well  established  college,  were 
such  as  to  require  the  \vhole  time 
of  that  officer.  While  engaged  in  the 
discharge  of  these  duties,  President 
Polwell  had  by  no  means  lost  his  taste 
and  ])refcrence  for  the  exclusive  woi'k  of 
an  instructor.  And  the  time  seemed  to 
have  arrived  when  he  could  indulge  this 
prel'erence    without    injury,   and    as    he 
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hoped,  to  the  advantage  of  the  Univer- 
sit3\  His  labors  had  been  unremitting 
in  its  behah"  since  his  connection  with  it, 
and  he  enjoyed  the  great  satisfaction  ©f 
having  aided  its  growth  from  the  hum- 
blest beginnings,  to  a  position  among 
the  colleges  of  the  Northwest,  second  to 
none  in  comparison  with  its  age.  That 
his  labors  in  this  behalf  were  ajipreci- 
ated  by  the  Regents,  was  shown  b^-  the 
flattering  resolutions  spread  upon  the 
minutes  of  the  Board  on  his  retirement 
from  office.  He  was  unanimously  elected 
as  professor  of  political  science,  and 
librarian  and  lecturer  on  international 
law,  which  chair  he  still  fills  to  the  en- 
tire acceptance  of  the  Facult3-  and  Re- 
gents. He  also  finds  time  to  give  more 
or  less  attention  to  important  objects 
outside  his  professional  duties.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Park  Commission,  a 
Trustee  of  St.  Barnabas  Hospital,  a  Di- 
rector of  the  Minneapolis  Society  of  Fine 
Arts,  and  for  six  years  its  President,  and 
not  infrequently,  is  called  upon  to  lecture 
before  various  public  bodies  in  different 
parts  of  the  State.  Although  he  re- 
signed the  office  of  President  in  1883,  it 
was  not  till  a  year  and  a  half  later  that 
the  Board  of  Regents  actually  relieved 
him  from  the  discharge  of  its  duties. 

Cyrus  Northrup,  L.  L.  D.,  was  elect- 
ed President  of  the  Universit\'  in  1884. 
He  Was  bom  in  Ridgfield,  Conn.,  Sep- 
tember 30, 1834.  He  attended  school  in 
Ridgfield  until  sixteen  years  of  age,  then 
spent  one  year  at  study  at  Williston 
Seminary,  East  Hampton,  Alass. ;  en- 
tered Yale  College  in  1852,  but  was  soon 
after  obliged  to  leave  for  a  year  on 
accoxmt  of  ill  health.  He  resumed  his 
studies  in  1854,  and  graduated  with  the 
class  of  1857,  with  the  third  highest 
honor  in  schohixship  in  a  class  of  104. 

After  graduation  he  taught  two  3'ears 
in  New  Haven,  and  in  1860,  graduated 
at  the  Yale  Law  School.    He  commenced 


the  practice  of  law  in  Norfolk,  Conn., 
the  following  year.  He  was  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  1861,  and 
of  the  Senate  in  1862.  The  same  year 
he  became  Editor  in  Chief  of  the  iVciv 
Haven  Daily  Palladium,  one  of  the  most 
influential  papers  in  the  State.  The  fol- 
lowing year  he  was  elected  Professor  of 
Rhetoric  and  English  Literature  in  Yale 
College.  This  position  he  held  till  1884, 
when  he  resigned  to  accept  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  L^niversit}'. 

After  his  graduation.  President  Nor- 
thrup was  active  in  politics  in  his  native 
State  for  twenty  years,  making  many 
addresses  in  ever\-  campaign  in  behalf  of 
the  Republican  party.  In  1867,  he  w^as 
a  candidate  for  Congress  in  the  New' 
Haven  district.  He  has  delivered  nti- 
merous  addresses  in  different  States  of 
the  Union,  on  educational,  religious  and 
political  subjects.* 

President  Northrup  was  peculiarly 
fitted  by  his  education,  executive  aliility, 
and  varied  and  extensive  knowledge  of 
the  world,  to  take  up  the  work  of  the 
Universit}-,  where  it  luid  been  laid  down 
1jy  President  Pol  well,  and  caiTy  it  for- 
ward to  a  successful  issue.  Possessing 
to  an  unusual  degree  popular  and  enga- 
ging: traits  and  manners,  he  has  the 
faculty  of  making  friends  with  almost 
all  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact. 
The  affection  of  the  students  for  him, 
and  his  entire  control  over  them,  is 
something  quite  imusual  and  extraordi- 
nary. In  this  respect  he  more  nearly  re- 
sembles the  lamented  President  Day  of 
Yale  College,  than  any  other  one  we 
have  knowm  in  the  same  position. 

The  remarkable  and  rapid  increase  in 
the  number  of  students  attending  the 
University  during  the  last  six  years, 
attests  the  confidence  in  the  wisdom  of 
its   management,  and  the  facilities  it  is 


•  Weftre  iinlebted  to  The  Gopher,  before  mentioned,  for  most 
of  the  facts  above-given  in  the  life  of  Presitlenl  Nortlirup. 
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giving  for  a  thorough  education.  It 
must  become  increasingly  in  the  future  a 
most  important  factor,  not  onh'  in  the 
educational  development  of  the  City, 
but  in  its  material  prosperity  as  well. 
It  must  inevitably  attract  a  large  num- 
ber of  cultivated  people,  who  seek  its 
advantages  for  the  education  of  their 
children. 

From  the  catalogue  of  the  University 
published  in  1890,  we  learn  that  there 
were  connected  with  its  different  depart- 
ments, 770  gentlemen,  and  232  ladies — 
an  aggregate  of  1,002.  This  showing, 
considering  the  age  of  the  institution,  is 
in  the  highest  degree  flattering.  This 
rate  of  increase  continued  but  a  few 
years  longer,  will  leave  it  without  a 
rival  in  number  of  students,  by  any  Uni- 
versity or  College  in  the  United  States. 

It  does  not  fall  within  the  limits  as- 
signed to  this  article,  to  give  an  account 
of  the  internal  goverment  of  the  institu- 
tion, or  the  scope  of  studies  ])iirsued 
therein.  Those  interested  in  that  re- 
gard, have  only  to  consult  the  complete 
and  excellent  catalogue  above  men- 
tioned. Nor  indeed,  to  give  any  detailed 
sketch  of  the  earnest  and  praiseworthy 
labors  of  Regents  and  Faculty,  con- 
tinued through  many  years,  and  with- 
out which  the  l^niversity  could  by  no 
means  have  attained  the  high  rank 
which  it  now  occupies.  Our  design  has 
rather  been  to  rescue  from  oblivion, 
some  of  the  incidents  connected  with 
its  early  history,  which  might  be  lost, 
when  those  taking  part  in  the  same 
have  passed  away. 

It  would,  however,  not  be  fitting  to 
close  this  sketch  without  some  brief 
reference  to  the  distinguished  services 
rendered  to  the  institution  by  Gov.  John 
S.  Pillsbiu-y.  For  thirty  years  he  has 
been  instant  in  devoting  his  time  and 
money  to  further  the  interests  of  the  in- 
stitution.    During  the  long  years  of  its 


depression,  he  labored  unweariedlj-  to 
rescue  it  from  financial  ruin,  and  estab- 
lish it  on  a  firm  foundation.  And  later, 
in  1887,  when  State  aid  was  lacking  to 
carry  on  the  work  which  had  been  un- 
dertaken of  building  the  Science  Hall,  he 
most  generously  donated  from  his  ample 
fortune,  a  sum  suflieient  to  complete  the 
same,  then  estimated  at  $150,000.  His 
interest  in  the  institution  is  still  undi- 
minished, and  being  in  the  full  vigor  of 
life,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe,  it 
may  enjoy  for  many  years  to  come,  the 
services  which  in  the  past  have  been  of 
such  inestimable  iDenefit. 

To  another  honored  name — that  of 
Gov.  Henry  H.  Siblc}- — does  the  I'ni ver- 
sify owe  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude.  For 
nearly  forty  years  has  he  been  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Regents,  and  given  im- 
stintedly  of  his  time  and  labors  to  the 
interests  of  the  institution.  In  its  dark- 
est days  he  did  not  waiver,  and  his  in- 
terest and  efforts  in  its  behalf  have  never 
relaxed,  tnitil  perhaps  in  some  small 
measure  recently,  from  physical  infirmi- 
ties, due  to  advanced  age.  His  position, 
his  wisdom,  and  sound  clear  judgment, 
have  always  been  a  tower  of  strength 
to  the  University,  and  no  one  will  be 
more  missed  from  the  counsels  of  the 
Board  than  Governor  Sibley.  His  la- 
mented death  occxirred  February'  18th, 
1891. 

Jabez  Brooks,  D.  D.,  Professor  of 
Greek,  is  the  oldest  member  of  the 
Faculty,  having  been  elected  to  the  chair 
in  1869.  N.  H.  Winchell,  M.  A.,  Profes- 
sor of  Geology  and  Mineralog}',  ranks 
next,  having  been  elected  in  1872.  For 
several  years.  Professor  Winchell  has 
been  exclusively  occupied  as  Chief  Geol- 
ogist of  the  Geological  Natural  Historj- 
of  the  State,  being  relieved  from  teach- 
ing for  that  pur])ose.  This  survev  by 
virtue  of  a  Legislative  Act,  prepared 
find  formulated  bv  President  Folwcll,  is 
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])lacccl  tiiidcr  the  care  of  the  Board  of 
Ref^ents  of  the  University.  One  of  the 
results  of  tliis  arrangement  will  he  the 
establishment  of  a  great  and  sjjlendid 
Museum,  illustrating  esi)eeially  the  en- 
tire (leologA'  of  the  State,  and  eventu- 
ally, doubtless,  of  a  large  ])art  of  the 
Northwest.  Very  creditable  ])rogress 
has  already  been  made  in  this  direction. 

The  College  of  Medicine  of  the  Uni- 
versity, opened  October  Gth,  1.S91, 
(fourth  year),  under  the  most  flfittering 
ausjjices.  The  attendance  was  larger 
than  ever  before.  The  new  building,  for 
this  College  now  in  covirse  of  construc- 
tion, at  an  expense  of  about  $60,000,  is 
expected  to  be  completed  early  in  1892. 
The  opening  exercises  in  the  College  of 
Homoeopathy,  also  took  place  on  the 
same  date.  Both  schools  now  belong 
to  the  University,  and  are  under  its  con- 
trol. The  Veterinary  Department  of  the 
Agricultural  School,  also  opened  on 
October  Gth,  for  the  first  time.  It  is 
located  at  the  corner  of  Fourth  Street 
and  Fourteenth  Avenue  South.  It  isvm- 
der  the  direction  of  Olaf  Schwartzkopf, 
and  starts  out  with  thirty  students. 

Nkwton  Horace  Wi.xchell.  In  re- 
s])onse  to  an  invitation  from  the  Board 
of  Regents  of  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota, Prof.  Winchell  came  to  the  State  in 
the  summer  of  1872,  and  in  execution  of 
the  duties  entrusted  to  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents, by  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  of 
1872,  to  cause  a  Geological  and  Natural 
Ilistor}'  Survey  of  the  State  to  be  jjrosc- 
cuted,  was  appointed  Director  of  the 
surve}-,  and  also  was  elected  to  the 
Professorship  of  Oeology  and  Mineral- 
ogy in  the  Universitv.  Since  that  time 
he  has  been  known  throughout  the  State 
by  the  energetic  and  intelligent  prose- 
cution of  the  survey, sum inerized  in  Nine- 
teen Annual  Reports,  and  two  vol- 
umes of  final  reports;  by  his  instruc- 
tion in  science  to  the  successive  classes 


of  the  I'niversity  ;  and  to  scientific  men 
of  other  States  and  foreign  countries,  by 
his  numerous  publications  upon  scien- 
tific sidyects,  by  his  original  investiga- 
tions in  Geology  and  Paleontology ;  and 
by  his  conduct  in  recent  years  as  Man- 
aging Fditor  of  the  Awcrican  Geologist, 
a  monthly  periodical  circulating  among 
scientific  men  in  all  civilized  countries  of 
the  world. 

An  elder  brother,  the  late  Alexander 
Winchell,  had  for  many  years  allied  his 
name  to  the  illustrious  leaders  in  Geo- 
logical and  kindred  science  throughout 
the  world.  To  place  Winchell,  and  Dawj 
son  and  Agassiz  in  the  same  category  of 
fame  with  Hugh  Aliller  and  Lyell,  is  no 
disparagement  of  those  great  men .  The 
career  of  Prof.  N.  H.  Winchell,  yet  in 
full  course  of  intellectual  activity,  gives 
briglit  promise  that  the  younger  brother 
will  occupy  an  equally  exalted  pedestal 
of  fame,  in  the  scientific  world,  with  the 
elder,  when  it  shall  have  run  its  course. 

Alexander  and  Newton  H.  Winchell 
were  sons  of  Horace  Winchell.  Newton, 
was  born  December  17th,  1839,  at  Spen- 
cer's Corners,  in  the  town  of  North  East, 
Dutchess  County,  New  York.  The  family 
had  resided  on  the  fertile  slopes  of  one  of 
the  moimtains  of  the  Taconic  Range,  since 
known  as  Winchell  Alountain,  since 
about  the  year  1760,  and  traces  its  de- 
scent from  Robert  Winchell,  who  came 
from  England  and  settled  at  Dorchester, 
Mass.,  as  early  as  1634.  Though  none 
of  the  immediate  ancestors  were  special- 
ly devoted  to  science,  they  were  manv  of 
them  men  of  letters,  and  not  a  few  gra- 
duates of  Vale,  Brown  and  other  New 
Ivngland  Colleges. 

Nevertheless,  the  worldh^  circu!n- 
stanees  of  the  parents  were  so  limited, 
that  the  sons,  yearning  for  a  Ii])eral  edu- 
cation, were  forced  to  earn  by  their  own 
labor  much  of  the  means  for  obtaining 
it.     The  subject  of  this  sketch  taught  a 
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district  school  near  his  birth  place  when 
sixteen  years  old,  and  taught  in  adjoin- 
ing districts  for  three  successive  seasons. 
He  then  removed  to  Ann  Arbor,  and  l)e- 
came  a  resident  in  tlie  ianiih-  ot"  his 
brother  Alexander,  who  was  Professor 
of  Geology  in  the  (University  of  Michigan, 
and  completed  the  studies  preparatory 
to  enLering  college.  He  was  matricul- 
ated in  the  University  in  18. '8,  but  did 
not  graduate  until  18GG,beingcompelled 
to  earn  his  ex])enses,  first  b}-  service  in 
1861  and  iSfJ'J,  on  the  Michigan  Geo- 
logical Survey,  and  afterwards  by  teach- 
ing in  the  intervals  of  study.  He  re- 
ceived the  bachelor's  degree  of  his  Alma 
Mater,  and  in  course  the  Master's  also. 
During  the  four  succeeding  years  he  was 
successiveh' Principal  of  the  High  School 
at  Kalamazoo,  and  Superintendent  of 
schools  at  Port  Huron  and  Adi^ian,  and 
for  two  years  was  engaged  upon  the 
Geological  Survey,  in  Ohio.  The  report  of 
this  last  employment,  coming  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Regents  of  the  Univer- 
sit}-  of  Minnesota,  induced  the  giving  of 
the  invitation  mentioned,  to  undertake 
the  Directorship  of  the  Minnesota  Sur- 
vey. 

In  18G4-,  before  his  graduation,  Pro- 
fessor Winched  married  Miss  C.S.  Imus, 
of  Galesburg,  Mich  ,  who  was  a  gradu- 
ate of,  and  afterwards  a  teacher  in  Al- 
bion College,  Midi.  They  have  five 
children.  The  older  son,  Horace  V.,  a 
graduate  of  the  Ihiiversity  of  Alichigan, 
possesses  the  scientific  genius  of  his 
uncle  and  father,  and  has  been  associat- 
ed with  his  father  on  the  Minnesota 
Survey,  and  is  in  recjuest  for  the  examin- 
ation of  economic  enterprises,  requiring 
the  application  of  scientific  principles. 
A  younger  son,  Alexander  N.,  is  yet  pur- 
suing his  studies.  A  daughter  is  the 
wife  of  F.  N.  Stac}',  one  of  the  Editors 
of  the  Minneapolis  Daily  Tribune,  and 
another  is  married  to  Thsses  S.  Grant, 


son  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War, 
and  himself  a  ])romising  young  Geolo- 
gist. The  3'oungest — a  daugliter — is  at 
home. 

Professor  Winchell  is  a  Fellow  of  the 
-Vmerican  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  a  Corresponding  Mem- 
ber of  the  New  York  and  Ruflalo  Acade- 
mies of  Science,  a  Fellow  of  the  Ameri- 
can Geological  Society,  a  Memlier  of 
the  National  Geographical  Societv,  and 
Honorary  Member  of  other  scientific 
bodies.  He  has  I)een  among  the  most 
diligent  and  active  mendjers  of  the  Min- 
nesota Academy  of  Natural  Science  at 
Minneapolis,  and  has  more  than  once 
served  as  its  President.  He  is  a  life 
Mendjer  of  the  Minnesota  Historical 
Society,  and  for  several  years  has  served 
on  its  Executive  Council.  Besides  his 
Professorship  in  the  University  he  has 
been  Curator  of  its  Museum,  which  is  an 
outgrowth  of  the  Geological  Survey.  It 
contains  over  eight  thousand  entries  in 
its  geological  and  raineralogical  depart- 
ment, and  in  the  zoological  nearly  two 
thousand,  embracing  several  times  as 
many  specimens.  This  is  a  valuable 
means  of  instruction  to  the  students  in 
Natural  Science,  and  of  enlightment  and 
pleasure  to  all  visitors. 

Professor  Winchell's  life  work  and  en- 
during monument  is  the  Geologicrd  Sur- 
vey of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  in  which 
he  engaged  with  enthusiasm  and  has 
pursued  with  unwearied  diligence.  Nearly 
all  parts  of  the  State  have  been  explored, 
mapped  and  described  in  theirgeological 
relations,  £ind  the  final  reports  are  l)eing 
]>idjlislicd.  Besides  the  scientific  value  ot 
tliese  examinations,  not  a  few  economic 
ad  vantages  have  resulted.  Impracticalilc 
and  visionary  enterprises  have  been 
checked,  and  others  guided  to  successful 
results.  Especially  valuable  have  been 
the  labors  of  the  Survey,  in  developing 
and  guiding  the  iron  mining  industrv  in 
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the  Vermillion  and  Mesabi  ranges  of  the 
Northern  part  of  the  State.  One  of  the 
latest  repoi-ts  is  an  exhaustive  treatise 
upon  the  iron  ores  of  the  State.  The 
chief  means  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
survey  has  been  derived  fi-oni  the  sale  of 
the  Salt  Springs  grant  of  public  lands, 
which  were  rescued  from  threatened 
spoliation  by  the  counsels  of  the  State 
Geologist,  and  ])laced  in  the  control  of 
the  Regents  of  the  University,  to  be  de- 
voted to  this  work. 

Professor  Winchell  has  been  a  prolific 
writer  upon  scientific  subjects,  chiefly 
connected  with  Geology,  and  has  pre- 
pared many  papers  for  scientific  bodies, 
and  current  publications. 

Among  the  more  prominent  of  these 
may  be  mentioned  the  following: 

The  Glacial  Features  of  Green  Bay,  of  Lake  Miehi 
gan.with  some  observations  on  a  probable  former 
outlet  of  lake  Superior. — Aw.  Jour.  Sci.,  ( 3  ),  ii,  15  ; 
July,  1875. 

The  Surface  Geology  of  Northwestern  Ohio. — 
Aw.  Assc.  Adv.  Sci.  x.xi,  152,  1875. 

Reports  on  the  Geological  Survey  of  Ohio; 
counties  of  Sandusky,  Seneca,  Wyandot  ami 
Marion,  in  the  first  vohiwe  of  the  final  report; 
counties  of  Ottawa,  Crawford,  Morrow,  Dela- 
ware, Van  Wert,  I'nion,  Paulding,  Hardin,  Han- 
cock, Putnam.  Allen,  Auglaize,  Henrv-,  and  Defi- 
ance, in  the  second  voluwe  of  the  final  report. 

The  First  Annual  Report  oi  the  Geological  and 
Natural  History  Survey  of  Minnesota, 1872.  First 
and  second  editions  identical,  112  pp.  8  vo.  Con- 
tains a  list  of  earlier  jjublications,  and  a  sketch  of 
the  geology  of  the  State,  with  a  colored  geological 
map  of  the  State. 

The  Second  .Annual  Report  of  the  Geological  and 
Satural  History  Survey  of  Minnesota,  1S73,  219 
pp.  8  vo.  Contains  chapters  on  the  Belle  Plaine 
salt  well;  peat,  and  the  geology  of  the  Minnesota 
valley. 

The  Drift-Deposits  of  the  Northwest. — Popular 
Science  Monthly,  June  and  July,  1873. 

Notes  on  the  drift-soils  of  Minnesota. — Fourth 
annual  report  of  the  commissioner  of  statistics  ol 
Minnesota,  1873. 

The  Devonian  limestone  in  Ohio. — Am.  Assc. 
Adv.  Sei.  xxii,  100,  1873. 

On  the  Hamilton  in  Ohio.— .Im.  Jour.  Sci.  {?•), 
vii,  395,  1874-. 


I-icport  concerning  the  Salt  Spring  lanils  due  the 
State  of  Minnesota,  187-t,  8  vo.  20  pp. 

The  economical  geology  of  the  region  of  Che- 
boygan and  old  Mackinac  in  the  counties  of 
Prescpi'  Isle,  Cheboygan  and  Emmet,  State  of 
Michigan.  Report  of  the  Michigan  Board  of  Agri- 
culture for  1873. 

Geological  notes  from  early  explorers  in  the 
Minnesota  valley  ;  two  papers. — liulletins  of  the 
Minnesota  .icademy  of  Xatnral  Sciences.  Vol.  i, 
])p.  89  and  153  ;  1874  and  1875. 

The  third  annual  report  of  the  Geological  and 
Natural  History  Survey  of  Minnesota,  1874.  Free- 
born and  Mower  counties,  with  colored  geological 
maps. 

Report  of  a  reconnoissance  of  the  Black  Hills  of 
Dakota,  made  in  the  summer  of  1874  by  Capt. 
Wni.  Ludlow,  Geological  report  by  N.  H.  Winchell ; 
contains  the  first  geological  map  of  the  interior  of 
the  Black  Hills. 

Report  on  the  copper  and  silver  districts  of 
Southwestern  New  Mexico.  Published  in  Ray- 
mond's Mines  and  Mining  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.    Washington,  1874,  pp.  335-43. 

Vegetable  remains  in  the  drift-deposits  of  the 
Northwest. — .Im.  ^ssc.  .\dv.  Sci.  xxiv,  42,  1875. 

On  the  parallelism  of  Devonian  out-crops  in 
Michigan  and  Ohio.— .4;h.  ^Issc.  Adv.  Sci.  1875, 
xxiv,  57. 

Notes  on  a  deep  well  drilled  at  East  Minneapo- 
lis in  1874-1875.— i?u//et/ns  of  the  Minnesota  Aca- 
demy of  Natural  Sciences,  i,  187.  Reprinted  in  the 
fifth  report  on  the  Minnesota  Survey. 

The  fourth  annual  report  on  the  Geological  and 
Natural  History  Survey  of  Minnesota,  1875.  Con- 
tains Fillmore  county;  and  other  counties  by  M. 
W.  Harrington. 

The  fifth  annual  report  on  the  Geological  and 
Natural  History  Survey  of  Minnesota,  1876.  Con- 
tains reports  on  Houston  and  Hennepin  counties, 
tlie  latter  having  the  discussion  of  the  recession  of 
the  Falls  of  St.  .\nthony ;  with  reports  on  chemis- 
try, ornithology,  entomology'  and  botany,  by  as- 
sistants. 

The  sixth  annual  report  on  the  Geological  and 
Natural  History  Survey  of  Minnesota,  1877.  Con- 
tains a  discussion  of  the  water  supply  of  the  Red 
River  Valley;  the  geology  of  Morrison,  of  Pipe- 
stone and  Rock  counties,  and  of  Ramsey  county : 
also  chapters  on  Rice  county  ;  chemistry ;  entoraol- 
ogv  and  ornithology,  by  assistants. 

The  seventh  annual  report  on  the  Geological 
and  Natural  History  Survey  ofMinnessota,  1878. 
Contains  a  preliminary  report  on  the  stratigraphy 
of  the  rocks  of  the  northern  part  of  the  state,  with 
their  mineral  characteristics;   with  reports  by  as- 
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sistaiits  on  chemistry,  ornitliology,   botany,    and 
on  microscopic  Entomostraca. 

The  Cretaceons  in  Minnesota. — Bulletins  o/'  the 
Alinnesota  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  vol.  i, 
34-7,  1877. 

The  recession  of  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony. — 
Ouart.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc.  [London],  for  November, 
1.S78. 

Annual  address  of  the  President  of  the  Minne- 
sota Academy  of  Natnral  Sciences. — Bulletins  of  the 
Minnesota  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  vol.  i,  38'J. 

The  eighth  annual  report  on  the  Geological  and 
Natural  History  Survey  ol  Minnesota,  1870.  Con- 
tains chapters  on  the  microscopic  examination  of 
rocks ;  on  the  Cnpriferons  at  Dulnth  ;  descriptions 
of  two  species  of  Lingula,  one  of  Crania  and  seven 
ofOrthis;  and  reports  b3- assistants;  also  a  paper 
on  Castoroides  Ohioensis  at  Minneapolis. 

Preliminary  report  on  thebnilding  stones,  clays, 
limes,  cements, roofing,  flagging  and  pavingstones 
(if  Minnesota,  1880,  8vo.,  37  pp. 

The  ancient  copper  mines  of  Isle  Royale,  [ab- 
stract].— Bulletins  of  the  Minnesota  Acailemy  of 
Natural  Sciences,  1880,  vol,  i.,  29.  Printed  in  fnll 
in  the  Popular  Science  Monthly,  xix,  601. 

The  Cupriferous  series  in  Minnesota. — ,4m..'l.<;sc. 
Adv.Sci.,  1880. 

Typical  thin  sections  of  the  Cupriferous  series 
in  Minnesota. — Am.  Assc.  .idv.  Sci.,  18S1. 

The  State  and  higher  education  ;  an  address  de- 
livered Jan.  12,  1881,  before  the  Minnesota  Acad- 
cmv  of  Natural  Sciences. — Bulletins  of  the  Minne- 
sota Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  vol.  ii,  1881. 

Ball's  observations  on  arctic  ice,  and  the  bear- 
ing of  the  facts  on  the  glacial  jjhenomena  of  Minne- 
sota.—-Im. /our.  Sci.  (3),  xxi.,  358,  1881. 

The  ninth  annual  report  on  the  Geological  ami 
Natural  History  Survey  of  Minnesota,  ISSO.  Con- 
tains field  descriptions  and  notes  on  -t42  crystal- 
line rock  samples;  description  of  two  species  of 
Orthis  and  one  of  Strophomena;  with  chapters  on 
the  water  supply  of  the  Red  River  Valley,  v\  ith 
simple  tests  of  the  qualities  of  water,  and  on  the 
Cupriferous  series  in  Minnesota;  also  reports  b}- 
assistants. 

The  tenth  annual  report  on  the  Geological  and 
Natural  History  Survey  of  Minnesota, ISSl.  Con- 
tains preliminar3'  descriptions  and  field  notes  on 
393  crystalline  rock  samples,  chapters  on  the 
Potsdam  sandstone,  typical  thin  sections  of  the 
rocks  of  the  Cupriferous  series  in  Minnesota,  de- 
scription of  fossil  elephant's  teeth  from  Montana, 
and  a  translation  from  the  German  of  Kloos,  of 
"  Geological  Notes  on  Minnesota,"  and  notes  on  a 
deep  well  drilled  at  Minneapolis;  also  contains 
chapters  by  assistants. 


The  eleventh  annual  report  on  the  Geological 
and  Natural  History  Survey  of  Minnesota,,  1882. 
Contains  a  report  on  the  mineralogy  of  Minnesota 
and  a  translation  from  the  Neues  Jahrhuch  fur 
Mineralogie  for  1877,  of  Streng  and  Kloos'  papers 
on  the  crystalline  rocks  of  Minnesota,  with  a  note 
on  the  age  of  the  rocks  of  the  Mesabi  and  Vermil- 
ion iron  districts,  with  other  chapters  by  assi'i  tan  ts. 

Resume  d'une  communication  sur  la  nomenclat- 
ure Geologique  dans  I'eehelle  statigraphique.  Con- 
gres  Geologique  International ;  deu.xieme  session, 
1881,  p.  642. 

The  Geology  of  Minnesota,  vol.  1  of  the  final 
report  on  the  Geological  and  Natural  History 
Survey  of  Minnesota,  4to,  697  pages,  43  plates, 
and  52  figures,  1872-1882;  also  contains  chapters 
by  M.  W.  Harrington  and  Warren  Upham. 

The  strength  of  Minnesota  and  New  England 
granites. — Am.  Assc.  Adv.  Sci.,  1S83,  xxxi,,  249, 
[abstract].  Reprinted  in  full  in  the  twelfth  annual 
report  on  the  Minnesota  Survey. 

The  twelfth  annual  report  on  the  Geological 
and  Natural  History  Survey  of  Minnesota,  1883. 
Contains  a  paper  on  the  strength  of  Minnesota 
and  New  England  granites  and  various  miscellany ; 
also  chapters  by  assistants. 

Circular  letter  to  the  Geologists  of  America  (  as 
chairman  of  a  committee  for  the  organization  of 
what  became  the  Geological  Society  of  America, 
1881).  This  was  subsequently  reprinted  in  the 
.American  Geologist,  vol.  vi,  p.  184. 

The  crystalline  rocks  of  the  Northwest,  Vice- 
presidential  address  before  Section  of  Geology  and 
Geography,  Am.  Assc.  Adv.  Sci.,  Philadelphia, 
Sep.  5,  18S4. 

The  Thirteenth  annual  report  of  the  Geological 
and  Natural  History  survey  ofMinnesotacouta'ms 
observations  in  Pope  county  and  on  the  crystalline 
rocks  of  the  northeastern  part  of  the  State.  Here 
is  first  foreshadowed  the  classification  of  the  iron 
ores  of  the  State  which  afterwards  was  adopted, 
with  slight  modifications,  in  the  final  report  (  Bull- 
etin No.  6)  on  the  iron  ores  of  Minnesota,  and 
which  has  wrought  a  great  change  in  the  prevail- 
ing ideas  of  the  geology  and  ol  the  origin  of  those 
ores.  This  report  also  announces  primordial  fos- 
sils found  in  the  red  quartzyte  in  Pipestonecounty, 
correcting  the  reported  age  of  a  great  formation 
which  before  had  been  put  in  the  .\rchean,  and  con- 
tains various  miscellany. 

7"/je  mineral  exhibit  of  Minnesota  at  the  New 
Orleans  exposition.  1884.  Published  in  the  report 
of  the  State  Mineralogist  of  Califin-nia  for  18S5, 
pp.  167-69. 

The  Fourteenth  annual  report  of  the  G.eological 
and  Natiu-al  Historv   Survey   of  Miuucsola,   for 
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ISS").  This  report  contains  descriptions  of  some 
new  fossils,  and  a  revision  of  the  Canilirian  in 
Minnesota. 

Notes  on  clnssiUcntion  nnd  noniciic/nliirc  for 
the  American  committee  of  the  International  (icol- 
ogical  Congress,  Marcli,  1SS7.  American  Xatnrnl- 
ist,  August,  1887. 

Some  thoughts  on  eruptive  rocks  with  special 
reference  to  those  of  Minnesota.  Proc.  A.  A.  A.  S. 
1887. 

Fifteenth  annual  report  ol  the  Geological  and 
Natural  History  Survey  of  Minnesota  for  1SS6. 
This  gives  a  multitude  of  detailed  observations  in 
the  country  northeast  from  Duluth,  illustiative  of 
the  geology  of  the  iron-bearing  rocks,  and  contains 
a  geological  map,  1887. 

Sixteenth  report  on  the  Geological  and  Natural 
History  Survey  of  Minnesota,  {or  ISST.  This  re- 
port is  similar  to  the  fifteenth,  but  embraces  com- 
parative studies  in  the  area  of  the  original  Huro- 
nian,  at  Marquette  and  on  the  (TOgebic  range  in 
Michigan.     1888. 

The  Geology  of  Minnesota,  vol.  ii,  of  the  final 
report  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Minnesota. 
This  is  one  of  the  matured  results  of  the  survey, 
and  like  volume  1  consists  of  about  700  quarto 
pages,  with  over  forty  maps  and  plates.  The  chief 
feature  of  the  volume  is  the  final  discussion  of  the 
recession  of  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  which  is 
.'ibundantly  illustrated  with  reproductions  of  old 
maps,  paintings  and  other  views  of  the  falls  show- 
ing their  position  at  various  dates  from  the  time 
of  their  discovery  by  Hennepin  to  1857.     188S. 

Natural  Gas  in  Minnesota.  Bulletin  No.  5,  of 
the  publications  of  the  Geological  Survey,  octavo 
:!'.»  pages.     18S9. 

Seventeenth  annual  report  on  the  Geological 
and  Natural  History  Survey  of  Alinnesota,  for 
1888.  This  contains  a  general  review  of  progress 
made  in  the  study  of  the  crystalline  rocks.  1889. 

TIic  Aniniikic  black  slates  and  quartzytes,  and 
the  I  )gishke  conglomerate  of  Minnesota  the  e(]uiv- 
alcnt  of  the  "Original  Huronian."  American  Geolo- 
gist. Jan.  1888. 

Some  objections  to  the  word  Taconic  consid- 
ered.    American  Geologist,  March,  18S8. 

.\  great  primordial  quartzyte.  American  Geolo- 
gist, March,  1888. 

Report  of  the  Sub-committee  on  the  Lower 
Palicozoic.  Presented  for  the  American  Committee 
to  the  International  Congress  of  Geologists,  Lcui- 
don  Session,  1888.  .\mericanGeologist,  Sept. 1888. 
.\lso  published  in  the  report  of  the  Congress,  Lon- 
don, 1891. 

Natural  Science  at  the  I'nivcrsity  of  ,\linncsi)t.i. 
March,  1889. 


Benjamin  Franklin  Shum.ied,  n  sketch.  .ln;cr- 
ican  Geologist,  July,  1889. 

Oa  a  possible  chemical  origin  of  the  Iron  ores  of 
the  Iveewatin  in  Minnesota  (with  11.  V.  Wiuchell ). 
.Imerican  Geologist,  Dec.  1889. 

Methods  of  Stratigraphy  in  studying  the  Huro- 
nian.   American  Geologist,  Dec.  1889. 

The  Brenham,  Kiowa  county,  Kansas,  meteor- 
ites (with  Prof.  J.  A.  Dodge).  American  Geolo- 
gist, May  and  Dec,  1890. 

A  sketch  of  Richard  Owen.  .XniericanGeologist , 
Sept.,  1S90. 

The  Taconic  Iron  Ores  of  Minnesota  and  of 
western  New  England  (with  II.  V.  Wincliclli. 
American  Geologist,  Nov.  1890. 

Jean  N.  Nicollet,  a  sketch.  .Xnicrican  Geolot^ist, 
Dec, 1891. 

Eighteenth  annual  report  on  the  Geological  and 
Natural  History  Survey  of  Minnesota,  for  1889. 
This  rejiort  also  is  concerned  with  the  crystalline 
rocks,  and  specially  with  ])hcnomena  that  bear  on 
a  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  iron  ores  of  the  State. 

The  eastern  equivalents  of  the  Minnesota  iron 
ores.  Read  before  tai'  Minnesota  Academv'  of 
Sciences  Oct.  7,  1890.  Published  in  "  77;e  Iron 
Ores  of  Minnesota,"  pp.  411-4-19. 

Museums  and  their  purposes.  .\  lecture  before 
the  St.  Paul  .\cademy  of  Sciences,  Ma\',  1891.  No. 
1  of  the  publications  of  the  St.  Paul  .\cademy. 

A  letter  to  the  Horticultural  Society,  describing 
certain  maps  of  the  State  of  Minnesota.  Report 
of  the  Horticultural  Society,  1891,  pp.  296-299. 

The  History  of  Geological  Surveys  in  Min- 
nesota. Bulletin  No.  1  of  the  Survey  pulications, 
1889. 

The  Iron  Ores  of  Minnesota  ;  their  Discovery, 
Devclojiment,  Cieology,  Origin, Oualit'es,  and  com- 
parison with  those  of  other  iron  districts.  8  vo.. 
430  pp.,  43  plates  and  a  colored  geological  map  of 
the  iron  district,  1891  (  with  H.  V.  Wiuchell  ). 

As  managing  editor  of  the  American  Geologist 
he  has  contributed  numerous  editorials  and  re- 
views, which,  however,  are  pidjlished  anonymously. 

The  nineteenth  annual  report  of  the  Geological 
Survey  is  now  in  press,  and  the  twentieth  is  being 
written.  He  is  also  engaged  on  vol.  iii  of  the  finrd 
re])ort  of  the  Survey. 

Al'GSBI'RCj    SKMI.NARV. 

The  Cor])orate  name  of  this  in.stitu- 
tion  is :  The  Norwegian  Danish  Evan- 
gehcal  Lutheran  Augsburg  Seminary. 

Its  first  origin  may  be  traced  hack  to 
doctrinal  differences   amongst  the  Nor- 
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wegian  Liitlierans  who  iinniij^rated  to 
this  country.  They  had  spHt  in  three 
se])arate  bodies,  none  of  them  liaving  a 
theological  institution  of"  their  own. 
One  fraction  did  not  behcve  in  scientific 
e(hication  of  preacliers ;  tlic  otlier  liad 
joined  the  Gennan  Missouri  Synod,  and 
had  their  ministers  educated  in  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  The  tliird  iVaction  had 
united  witli  the  Swedes,  and  organized 
■-1  cluircli  1)()d\-  called  the  Augustana 
Synod,  in  which,  however,  the  Swedes 
were  far  superior  in  numbers.  They  had 
founded  a  Theological  Seminary  in  Fax- 
ton,  Ills.  In  lS(j(),  the  Norwegians  of 
this  Synod  had,  in  order  to  assert  their 
nationality,  called  Rev.  A.  Weenaas  from 
Norway,  to  I)e  their  Theological  Prf)- 
fessor  and  rejjresentative,  as  it  were,  at 
Paxton.  He  became  very  soon  dissatis- 
fied with  the  whole  joint  arrangement, 
and  shortly  conceived  the  idea  of  l)uild- 
ing  up  a  separate  Theological  institu- 
tion for  the  Norwegian  Lutherans. 

Without  money  or  even  assiir;incc  of 
supi)ort,  he  started,  with  some  devoted 
])U])ils,  a  tem])orary  school  In  Marshall, 
Dane  Co.,  Wis.  That  was  the  lieginning 
of  Augsburg  Seminary.  The  severance 
from  the  Swedish  Augustana  Synod  and 
school  followed  as  a  matter  of  course. 
A  number  of  ministers  and  eliurehes, 
however,  were  not  satisfied  with  the 
new  order  of  things,  and  the  dlss.atisfac- 
tlon  l)roke  out  In  o]ien  revolt,  when  Pro- 
fessor Weenaas  and  ills  closest  tbllowers 
united  with  some  seeeders  i'rom  the  Mis- 
sovn'i  branch  of  the  Norwegliin  Luther- 
ans, and  org.'inlzed  a  new  church  society, 
"  The  Conference  of  the  Norwegian  Da- 
nish Evangelical  LntheiTin  Clunvh  of 
.\mcrlcji;"  afterwards,  however,  brlcHy 
known  as  "The  Conference."  They  then 
left  Professor  Weenaas  enlircl_\',  organ- 
ized a  "  Norwegian  .\ugustana  Synod," 
and  having  elected  a  Hoard  of  'frnstees, 
tlu'v  drove    Professor  \\'een,'ias   and  his 


pupils  out  of  the  school  buildings  in 
Marshall. 

I-'rora  then  on  Professor  Weenaas' 
school  carried  on  an  iitterly  ])recarious 
existence.  The  little  rickety  hall  they 
liad  rented  was  almost  uninhabitable 
during  the  winter  months  ;  the  free  con- 
tributions from  churches  —  the  only 
sovn-ce  of  revenue  on  which  Professor 
Weenaas  had  to  rely  —  grew  utterly 
scarce,  and  at  times  both  he  and  the 
])upils  were  literally  on  the  ])oInt  of 
starvation.  Thus  Augsburg  Seminary 
was  bom  and  baptized  in  tribulations. 

The  stay  at  Marshall  was  now,  how- 
ever, onl3'  a  question  of  time ;  there  was 
no  alternative  left  for  Professor  Weenaas 
but  to  move  or  give  up. 

As  early  as  1870,  at  a  convention  at 
Madison,  Wis.,  a  committee  had  been 
appointed  to  select  a  permanent  loeatif)n 
for  Augsbvirg  Seminar\',  and  through  the 
foresight  and  energy  of  Rev.  O.  Paidsen, 
at  the  time  ])astor  at  Allnneapolis,  now 
of  Blanchardville,  Wis.,  determined  on 
Minneapolis.  Rev.  Paulsen  had  secured 
some  lots  in  the  Southern  part  of  the 
Town,  obtained  frf)m  citizens  some  sub- 
scriptions in  lumlier  and  money,  and 
Avith  $50  cash — borrowed  from  a  ser- 
vant girl — he  started  with  a  cou])le  of 
carpenters  the  building  of  a  two-storv, 
40  X  50,  brick  veneered  frame  building, 
the  attic  of  which,  through  the  ])rhnl- 
tlveness  and  elasticity  of  the  architec- 
tural ])rinel])les  n])])lied,  was.  in  the 
course  of  construction,  ex])andc(l  into  a 
third  story.  This  structure  forms  now 
one  of  the  wings  of  the  ])resent  Semi- 
nary liuilding  ])r()])cr.  It  was  at  the 
time  intended  to  comprise  family  a|)art- 
ments  for  Professor  Weenaas;  dormi- 
tories for  the  students — at  that  time  In 
;il]  IS — class-rooms,  kitchen  and  dining 
hall. 

Meanwhile,  Rev.  Paulsen  ii;ii]  the  in- 
stitution inciir'pnra  ted,  and  may  of  right 
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be  called  the  foiiiirlcr  of  the  now  success- 
ful Augsburg  Seminary.  He  received, 
however,  but  little  encouragement  from 
outside  the  City. 

In  1872,  when  the  building  was  com- 
pleted and  Professor  Weenaas  with  liis 
pupils  moved  in,  there  was  an  indebted- 
ness on  the  institution  of  considerably 
over  $5,000 ;  the  cost  of  the  building 
had  l)cen  al)out  $9,000,  of  which 
churches  and  individuals  outside  of 
Minneapolis  had  coutril)uted  an  amount 
not  exceeding  $500. 

In  1873,  Sven  Oftedal  accepted  of  a 
call  as  Theological  Professor  at  Augs- 
burg Seminar},'.  He  was  a  graduate 
from  the  University  of  Norway,  and  had 
passed  several  years  in  travels  and 
studies  in  other  European  countries. 
He  was  singularly  well  fitted  for  this 
covmtryandthe  position,  being  thorough 
going  American  in  all  his  views.  His 
ambition  was  to  draw  the  chvirches  of 
his  countrymen  out  of  the  sterile  doc- 
trinal controversies  in  which  the  clergy 
were  one  sidedlyall  powerful — to  confine 
the  doctrines  to  the  simple  and  acknow- 
ledged truths  of  the  catechism,  there1)y 
enabling  the  lay  element  of  the  .churches 
to  control  themselves  the  purity  of  doc- 
trine, and  finalh'  turn  their  energies  to 
more  practical  christian  work  in  connec- 
tion with  the  building  up  of  an  institu- 
tion to  educate  ministers  in  accordance 
with  these  views. 

After  looking  over  the  ground  for  a 
year,  and  having  familiarized  himself 
with  jjcrsons  and  things,  he  caused  in 
1874-,  the  present  Seminary  building  to 
be  erected,  together  with  a  tenement 
house  for  three  professors.  Simultane- 
ously were  called  from  Norway  two 
additional  Theological  I'rofessors,  his 
friends,  George  Sverdrup  and  S.  K.  (nin- 
nersen,  both  exceptionally  able  and 
learned  men,  actuated  by  the  same  mo- 


tives and  holding  the  same  free  church 
views  as  Professor  Oftedal. 

With  no  funds,  no  endowments,  little 
S3aripathy  or  tmderstanding  amongst 
the  ]")eo]ile,  few  pupils,  many  poor  ones 
at  that,  it  was  indeed  an  uphill  work  to 
build  up  the  institution,  take  financially 
care  of  buildings  already  heavily  cncum- 
l)ered,  and  pay  the  salary  of  four  Theo- 
logical Professors.  It  takes  time  to 
enlist  the  sympathy  of  the  public  in  a 
new  move,  particularly  when  it  involves 
expenses.  The  Professors  had  to  work 
very  hard,  and  had  to  content  them- 
selves with  partial  and  very  irregular 
payment  of  their  salary.  Professor 
Weenaas  soon  grew  discontented  and 
tired;  he  resigned,  and  returned  to  Nor- 
way in  1876.  Internal  discussions  both 
in  the  Faculty  and  out  of  it,  made  mat- 
ters still  worse.  An  incompetent  and 
undesirable  Professor  had  been  elected 
in  Professor  Weenaas'  place. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  institu- 
tion became  every  year  more  entangled, 
and  its  indebtedness  had  in  1877, 
reached  $16,000.  The  churches  that 
never  had  evinced  any  great  substantial 
zeal  for  the  school  grew  more  and  more 
indifferent ;  the  school  as  well  as  the 
society,  threatened  to  split  up  in  parties 
and  go  tnider. 

Something  had  to  be  done  this  year; 
1877  is,  therefore,  the  great  turning 
])oint  in  the  history  of  Augsburg  Semi- 
nary. A  large  and  enthusiastic  conven- 
tion in  Wilmar,  consisting  of  one-third 
ministers  and  two-thirds  la3'  delegates 
from  the  churches,  connected  with  the 
Seminary,  took  the  matter  in  their 
hands.  It  was  a  remarkable  assembly; 
determined  Norsemen  and  earnest  Chris- 
tian farmers,  the  large  majority  of  them. 
Apparently,  irreconcilable  discussions 
and  an  unsummuntable  debt  stared 
them  in  the  eyes.     All  around,  the  fields 
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were  in  June  dark  willi  the  ravajfes  oi" 
grasshoppers,  that  had  at  the  time  in- 
fested the  entire  Northwest,  the  main  sup- 
portof  tlie  sehool.  But  nothinsa; deterred 
them  from  tflking  the  stej^s  that  seemed 
necessary  to  save  both  Seminary  and 
soeiety.  After  long  and  earnest  delates, 
sometimes  prolonged  tuitil  after  mid- 
night, the  convention  discharged  the 
last  appointed  Professor,  and  resolved 
to  raise  $10,000  cash,  on  condition  thai 
if  it  was  not  all  ])aid  in  before  Januaiv 
1,  1S7.S,  the  whole  amount  collected 
should  l)e  returned  to  the  contributors. 
It  was  live  or  die.  Professor  Oftedal 
was  appointed  Chairman  of  a  Commit- 
tee to  collect  this  money,  with  authorit\- 
to  select  the  Committee. 

He  went  about  the  work  hi  dead 
earnest.  He  first  started  a  ]ia])er  for 
the  ])urpose,  and  jirinted  it  in  10,000 
copies.  Through  this  instrumentality, 
chiefly,  and  with  very  little  traveling,  he 
organized  Committees  in  every  Church, 
gave  tiieni  detailed  instructions,  and 
wrought  u])  in  two  or  three  months 
an  enthusiasm  hitherto  absolutely  un- 
known amongst  a  cool-headed,  conser- 
vative people  like  the  Norwegians.  The 
results  followed.  h"'rom  the  beginiilng 
of  October,  most  of  the  Committees 
were  ready  to  work,  and  In  three 
months  the  whole  amount,  $l(i,()00, 
and  some  to  sjKire,  was  suliseribed. 

In  three  weeks,  Irom  the  1st  to  the 
21st  of  January,  1S7S,  after  having 
given  order  to  send  in  the  amotmts  sub- 
scribed, Professor  Oftedrd  received  easli 
.$18,000,  contributed  l)y  over  ,'!(), OOO 
nullvlduals. 

The  school  was  saved,  and  more; 
from  now  on  Augsburg  Seminary  was 
not  the  concern  ol' some  ministers  or  of 
a  cll(|ue„but — asof  right  It  ougjit  to  l)e — 
the  Schof)]  of  the  Clnn-ches,  of  the  ])eo- 
ple.  The  farmei-s  got  the  habit  ol'  eall- 
inti'  it    "  ( )iir  ScJiooj." 


What  tills  meant  for  the  future  of  the 
.Seminary,  the  history  of  the  last  fourteen 
years  has  proved.  'J'herc  were  stniggles 
afterwards,  but  they  have  been  those  of 
])rogress;  the  question  has  always  been: 
"How  large  a  step  forward  shall  be 
made  each  time."  But  always,  onward. 
The  financial  condition  of  the  institu- 
tion has  been  constanth-  im])roving. 
.\n  endowment  fund  has  l)een  collected 
of  $50,000,  in  the  same  way  as  the  debt 
was  jiaid.  by  small  free  contributions — 
\eiy  few  Individual  gifts  reaching  the 
amount  ol"  $100.  New  Iniildings  have 
been  erected,  a  dormitary  building  and 
a  professor's  residence,  together  costing 
111  the  neighborhof)d  of  $12,000. 

Almost  an  entire  block  of  land  has 
been  acquired,  partly  by  purchase,  partly 
by  the  substantial  aid  of  some  few  pub- 
lie  s])lrlted  citizens  of  Minneapolis.  Able 
professors,  educated  by  the  institution 
itself,  hfive  been  secured  ibr  tJie  Elemen- 
tary and  Collegiate  Deijartments,  and 
the  number  of  ])U])IIs  have  been  time  and 
again  dotil)led. 

The  ()])])onentsof  the  Institution  have 
gradually  dwindled  away  into  insignifi- 
cance. Nothing  succeeds  like  success, 
and  the'  ])laln  democratic  ])rinciples  of 
Augsburg  Seminary  have  constantly 
gained  ground,  not  only  In  the  "Confer- 
ence," but  also  outside,  to  such  an  ex- 
tent, that  In  1890,  three  sejiarate  Nor- 
wegian Luthertm  Synods  of  the  .\'oi-th- 
west  have  formed  a  union  aroinid  ,\ugs- 
burg  Seminary  as  their  centre. 

Hut  while  the  success  oi'  .Augsburg 
Seminary  in  shnjjllfving  doctrines  and 
church  policy  has  been  felt  throtigii  the 
whole  Northwest,  its  Influcnees  In  other 
spheres  amongst  the  Norwegian  Luth- 
erans has  hardly  been  less  marked.  It 
has  become  the  avowed  advocate  of 
the  common  school  system  of  .America 
against  Influences  In  the  opposite  direc- 
tion coming  from  the  Ccrmaii  Lutherans 
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of  the  Missouri  Synod.  The  cause  of 
temperance  and  prohibition  has,  through 
the  professors  and  students  of  the  Augs- 
burg Seminar}-,  got  a  foothold  in  the 
Northwest,  that  already-  has  sliown  its 
eflfect  in  the  two  Dakotas.  PVom  Augs- 
burgh  Seminary  go  abroad  influences 
that  foster  and  strengthen  the  convic- 
tion, not  only  that  Lutheranism  has  to 
])lay  an  important  part  in  the  religious 
development  of  the  Northwest,  but  tliat 
the  Scandinavians  in  thoroughly  becom- 
ing Americanized,  also  have  to  carry 
with  them  into  the  new  American  people 
in  process  of  development,  the  best  fea- 
tures of  Norse  national  character. 

Augsliurg  Seminary  consists  of  tlie 
following  three  departments : 

1.  Elementary,  two  years;  partly 
preparatory  for  the  colleges  ;  partlj-  nor- 
mal, enabling  the  pupils  to  take  first 
and  second  grade  certificates  as  com- 
mon school  teachers. 

2.  Collegiate  or  Greek  Department; 
Greek  taking  the  lead  instead  of  Latin. 
The  course  here  is  four  A-ears,  at  the  end 
of  which,  after  due  examination,  tlic 
pupils  are  graduated  as  B.  A. 

3.  Theological,  giving  a  course  of 
three  \-ears. 

The  entire  regular  curriculum  at 
Augsburg  Seminary  comprises  conse- 
quently nine  years. 

The  terms  run  from  September  15th 
to  June  7th  for  the  Theological  course; 
from  October  1st  to  May  7th,  for  the 
College.  All  pupils  have  to  attend  the 
whole  term. 

Augsburg  Seminary  is  a  bcjarding 
school,  and  the  boarding  department  is 
a  peculiar  and  most  important  feature 
in  its  make-up.  The  boarding  club  is 
namely  organized  and  managed  by  the 
students  themselves.  They  elect  their 
own  manager  and  treasurer,  pa\'  in  at 
the  beginnmg  and  in  the  middle  of  every 
term   a   certain    amount   cash,  and  biiv 


ever3-thing  wholesjde;  the  Seminary  fur- 
nishes them  only,  stoves  and  dining-room 
furniture.  The  consequence  is,  that  they 
have  a  healthy  and  substantial  board 
for  about  $1.50  a  week,  and  many  a 
young  man  is  thereby  enabled  to  get  an 
education  who  otherwise  could  not. 
Intellectually,  however,  this  boarding 
arrangement  is  perhaps  of  still  greater 
lienefit  to  the  students.  When  the  club 
meets  for  discxission,  no  member  is  apt 
to  be  absent;  for  the  debates  there  a]j- 
jical  immediately  to  his  purse,  and  when 
questions  come  up  of  a  new  assessment 
for  improving  the  board,  or  of  retrench- 
ment and  closer  economy  towards  the 
end  of  the  term,  there  will  be  a  vigor 
and  earnestness  in  his  arguments,  that 
are  usunlly  sadly  lacking  in  the  ordin- 
ary formal  discussions  of  a  del)ating 
club. 

In  other  respects  Augsburg  Seminary 
does  not  differ  materially  from  other 
American  institutions  of  similar  kind. 
A  majority  of  the  Norwegian  Churches 
in  America,  however,  demanding  preach- 
ing in  their  own  language,  necessitates 
yet  the  iise  of  both  languages,  English 
and  Norwegian,  on  equal  terms  through- 
out the  entire  currictilum.  While  this 
may  have  certain  advantages,  it  makes 
the  institution  more  complicated  than  if 
it  all  could  be  communicated  in  one  lan- 
guage, which  eventually  will  be  the  case. 

The  last  years  have  l)een  a  period  of 
tmqualified  progress  and  prosjierity  for 
Augsburg  Seminary.  There  are  now 
five  endowed  chairs  of  theology,  with 
five  professors,  five  additional  professors 
for  the  preparatory  departments. 

The  endowment  ftnid  has  been  in- 
creased to  $125,000,  and  the  value  of 
the  Seminar3''s  property,  including  a 
large  book  concern,  amounts  to  another 
$125,000. 

In  1891  were  graduated  thirty  one 
ministers    of    the    (ios]iol,    bringing    the 
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total  Tuniiliei-  of  LCradiuited  niinisters  to 
162.  The  luiniher  of  pupils  the  same 
\'ear  was  188,  a  number  that  at  any 
time  could  be  doubled  if  the  school  was 
not,  as  it  is  now,  strictl_v  confined  to 
prepare  for  the  luinistrj-. 

In  1871  there  were  connected  with 
the  institution  in  all  sixteen  ministers 
and  thirty  churches.  In  1891,  Augsburg 
Seminary  had  associated  with  itself  26S 
ministers,  with  869  chiirches,  mainly  in 
the  six  Northwestern  States,  Wisconsin, 
Iowa,  Nebraska,  ^linnesota.  North  and 
South  Dakota. 

We  have  thus  given  a  fidl  and  com- 
])rehensive  sketch  of  this  institution 
from  its  origin,  both  because  its  work, 
and  what  it  has  acconi])lished,  arc  but 
imperfectly  known,  to  a  large  majority 
of  the  citizens  of  Minnea])olis,  and  on 
account  of  the  invaluable  moral  influence 
it  is  already  wielding,  not  only  in  Min- 
nesota, but  throughout  the  Ncjrthwcst, 
an  influence  which  manifestly  must 
ra])i<lly  increase  year  by  year.  The  his- 
tory of  the  Seminar}'  reads  almost  like  a 
novel;  so  interesting  in  its  origin,  and 
by  the  difliculties  it  has  encountered  and 
sm-movmtcd,  before  achieving  final  and 
complete  success. 

The  sketch  shows  a  resolution,  deter- 
mination and  ])erscverance  of  the  Nor- 
wegian people,  on  behalf  of  their  school, 
unsurp.-issed  by  anytliing  recorded  of 
oui'  Puritan  ancestors  of  New  England. 
I'.ut  two  men  stand  forth  ])re -eminently 
as  leaders  in  the  enter]_)rise — Professor 
Ofteda!  and  President  Sverdruji.  The 
latter  was  not  so  closely  connected  with 
the  hnancial  .affairs  of  the  institution, 
but  his  distinguished  name  and  finisiieii 
sclio]arshi|),  through  all  these  years, 
have  been  a  tower  of  strength  to  the 
Seminary.  Professor  Oftedal  undertook 
the  herculean  task  of  rescuing  the  insti- 
tution from  almost ho|)elessbankru])tcy, 
and  placing  it  on  a  solid  financi.al  I'oun- 


dation.  Hy  his  indomitable  will  and 
energy,  in  a  comiiaratively  short  time, 
he  achieved  even  a  greater  success  than 
he  deemed  j)ossible.  Professor  Oftedal 
is  hardlv  less  an  American  than  Nor- 
wegian, and  has  repeatedh-  been  elected 
as  School  Director,  was  President  of  the 
Hoard  for  some  years,  and  is  a  Director 
of  the  Lil)rary  Hoard,  and  is  jjrominent 
in  all  moral  and  reformatorv  move- 
ments, tending  to  im])rove  the  condition 
ol"  the  ])cople. 

LUTHER    SEMl.NAKV. 

The  history  of  Luther  Seminary  is  so 
intimately  connected  with  the  history  of 
the  Norwegian  Luther;in  Clunxh,  v-ea 
even  with  the  history  of  the  Norwegian 
people  of  this  country-,  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  treat  of  the  first,  witliout 
to  some  extent  at  least,  to  touch  u]jon 
the  latter. 

Immigration  to  thiscoimtry  from  Nor- 
^vay  commenced  as  early  as  1836.  The 
first  colonists,  after  rmspeakable  hard- 
shij)s,  es])ecially  at  sea,  fomuled  new 
homes  in  the  viciiuty  of  Rochester,  New 
York,  and  in  Texas. 

In  1n;)9,  the  Northern  jjart  of  Illinois 
and  the  Southern  jiart  of  Wisconsin, 
was  settled  by  Norwegians. 

In  1850,  i)arts  of  Iowa,  esijcciallv  the 
counties  encircling  Decorah,  commenced 
to  be  settled  by  Norwegians.  .Minne- 
sota somewhat  later. 

A  statistical  table  shows,  th;it  the 
total  number  of  emigr.ants  from  botii 
Norway  and  Sweden,  in  the  decade  from 
1841-1850,  was  13,90,''.:  from  1S51- 
1860,  it  increased  to  20,931 ;  from  1861- 
1K70,  it  was  117,79S;  from  1871-1880, 
it  was  226,488,  and  from  1881-1890,  it 
exceeded  the  h.alf  million  mark,  the  ex- 
;ict  nund)cr  being  ,")()(), 4S.'l. 

'flic  ANorwegian  people  is  a  religious 
])eo])ie.  It  may  be  said  in  justice  of  the 
gi'cat  majority  of  the  early  emigrants. 
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l)eing  mostly  peasants,  that  tlicy  did 
not  leave  their  old  homes  in  order  to  get 
rid  of  the  old  Lutheran  faith. 

It  was  a  sturdy,  hard  working,  earn- 
est, pious  class  of  people,  that  left  their 
])oor  iiigged  home  and  settled  on  the 
fertile  prairies  of  the  Northwest.  As  the 
Greek  colonists  of  olden  times  took  some 
soil  from  their  father-land  or  mother- 
city  along  to  their  new  homes,  symboliz- 
ing their  fidelity  towards  the  religion  of 
their  mother-country,  so  the  pioneers  of 
the  Norwegian  nationality  had  made  up 
their  mind  to  perpetuate  and  build  up 
their  old  dear  Lutheran  Church  in  this 
country.  A  layman  by  the  name  of 
EUing  Eielsen,  had  tried  in  his  peculiar 
way  to  administer  to  the  spiritual  wants 
of  the  emigrants.  But  the  men  who 
commenced  the  organization  of  congre- 
gations, that  later  on  became  an  essen- 
tial element  of  a  large  church  society, 
were  W.  Dietrichson,  the  first  minister 
from  Norway,  and  C.  L.  Clausen,  a  Dane, 
aljout  the  year  184-4. 

In  1848,  H.  A.  Stub,  the  second  min- 
ister from  Norway  arrived.  Dietrichson 
returned  to  Norway  in  1850,  but  A.  C. 
Preus,  the  third  minister  from  Norway, 
filled  the  vacancy. 

As  the  constitution  adopted  at  the 
first  attempt  of  organizing  a  larger 
church  body  or  synod  was  found  to  he 
faulty  in  one  particular  i3oint,the  organ- 
ization was  formally  dissolved  again 
in  1852,  and  a  new  constitution  laid 
before  the  congregations  for  ajjproval 
and  adoption. 

In  the  3-ear  1853,  "  S3'nod  for  the 
Norwegian  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church 
of  America,"  was  organized  at  Kosh- 
konong,  Wisconsin.  It  numbered  about 
t\venty  congregations  and  seven  minis- 
ters, viz :  A.  C.  Preus,  President;  C.  L. 
Clausen,  H.  A.  Stub,  H.  A.  Preus,  G.  P. 
Dietrichson,  N.  Brandt  and  I.  A.Ottesen, 
all  witli  the  exception  of  Mr.  Clausen, 


the  Dane,  men  who  had  received  a  thor- 
ough classical  education  in  Norway,  and 
i)assed  their  theological  examinations 
at  the  University. 

These  men,  who  had  to  serve  at  least 
twice  as  many  congregations  as  those 
that  originally  formed  the  Synod,  were 
convinced,  that  the  sxiccess  of  the  church 
to  a  great  extent  depended  upon  a  well 
educated  and  efficient  clerg3^  But  in 
order  to  get  a  well  educated  and  efficient 
clergy,  a  thorough  training  is  required, 
at  least,  as  a  rule. 

Being  so  few,  and  having  their  hands 
full,  they  naturally  looked  around  for 
some  other  Lutheran  society,  with  whicl: 
they  might  join  in  establishing  the  neces- 
sary educational  institutions. 

In  the  year  1857,  it  was  resolved  to 
create  a  Norwegian  Professorship  at  the 
German  Lutheran  Concordia  College,  in 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  the  prospects  were 
held  out,  that  eventually  this  would  de- 
velop into  a  separate  Norwegian  Theo- 
logical institution. 

The  theological  students  consequent- 
ly went  to  St.  LouLs — Professor  L.  Lar- 
sen  serving  as  the  special  Professor  of 
the  Synod.  The  necessary  preparatoi^y 
training  had  been  received  either  at  St. 
Louis,  or  later,  at  the  College  at  Fort 
Wayne,  or  at  the  house  of  some  of  the 
ministers.  In  one  instance,  the  gifted 
and  learned  wife  of  one  of  the  ministers, 
conducted  the  preparatory  training. 
One  of  her  pupils,  certainly,  was  the 
most  learned  college  professor  among 
the  Scandinavians  in  this  country. 

But  the  Civil  War  caused  such  dis- 
turbance in  St.  Louis,  that  the  Synod  in 
1861,  resolved  to  build  its  own  school 
and  locate  it  in  Decorah,  in  the  State  of 
Iowa. 

Rev.  V.  Koren,  of  Washington  Prairie, 
near  Decorah,  another  minister  from 
Norway,  who  in  the  course  of  time,  by 
his  extraordinary  ability  and  consum- 
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mate  leadershi]),  as  President  of  the 
Iowa  District,  as  a  nieniher  of  the 
Church  Council,  in  tlie  jjulpit  and  in  de- 
bate, has  established  a  reputation  as  the 
ablest  amonfi;  eniif^ranted  Xorweg^ian 
ehurchnien  in  this  country,  had  secui'ed 
a  beautiful  tract  of  land,  comprising 
tliirty-two  acres.  But  there  were  no 
buildings.  The  school,  therefore,  in  the 
year  1861-1862,  fotind  temporary  ac- 
commodations in  the  Half  Way  Ci'eek 
Parsonage,  thirteen  miles  from  La 
Crosse,  Wis.,  the  teachers  being  Profes- 
sor L.  Larsen,  a  minister  from  Norway, 
a  scholar  and  of  great  executive  ability, 
alread\-  tested  in  St.  Louis,  and  F.  A. 
Schmidt,  a  German  by  birth,  educated 
at  the  College  and  Seminary  at  St. 
Louis,  mastering  the  English  language 
as  well  as  the  German. 

In  1862,  the  school  was  removed  to 
Decorah,  and  opened  in  a  building  that 
had  been  bought  b}'  the  Synod  for  tem- 
porar\'  use.  As  early  as  1861,  a  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  Synod,  had 
made  out  ])lans  for  a  large  college  biiild- 
ing,  and  these  had  been  adopted  b_v  the 
Synod  in  1862.  Preliminary  work  be- 
gan in  the  summer  of  1863.  The  30th 
of  June,  1864",  the  cornerstone  of  Luther 
College  was  laid  with  imjjosing  cere- 
monies. 

Saturday  the  14-th  of  Octolier,  1865, 
Luther  College  was  dedicated  in  the 
name  of  the  triune  God  to  its  important 
service  in  the  interest  of  both  church  and 
state.  This  was  the  greatest  event  in 
the  history  of  the  Norwegians  of  this 
country,  and  consequently  was  cele- 
brated as  such. 

Of  the  twcnt_\'-eight  ministers  and 
professors,  at  that  time  belonging  to  the 
Synod,  nearly  everv  one  was  present,  as 
well  as  large  representative  bodies,  even 
from  far  distant  congregations.  About 
6,000  ]ieo]jle  took  partinthe  dedication. 
The  President  of  the  Svnod,  Rev.  II.  A. 


Preus,  delivered  the  dedicatory  sermon, 
and  performed  the  dedicatory  act.  Rev. 
\'.  Koren  delivered  the  address  of  wel- 
come to  the  representatives  of  the  Ger- 
man Missouri  Synod. 

With  surprise  and  admiration,  the 
large  gathering  faced  one  of  the  largest 
buildings  in  the  State  of  Iowa,  that 
time,  an  edifice,  the  cost  of  which  on  the 
day  of  its  dedication,  was  $75,000, 
erected  during  the  most  trying  times, 
during  the  Civil  War. 

But  there  was  a  divinely  inspired  en- 
thusiasm for  the  project  both  among  the 
layity  and  the  clergv.  A  pi-esentation 
of  the  difficvdties,  under  which  the  bviild- 
ing  committee  labored,  is  given  in  a  re- 
l)ort  to  the  Synod  by  I'rof  L.  Larsen, 
the  President  of  the  institution,  who 
better  than  any  one  else  in  the  whole 
S3'nod,  from  personal  experience,  coidd 
speak  of  the  struggles  for  existence. 
"  How  seldom  was  there  even  for  a  short 
time  as  much  as  $2,000  to  be  found  in 
the  treasury!  Onthecontraiw,itofttimes 
happened,  that  on  a  Saturday  we  did  not 
know  whence  the  $1,000  were  to  come, 
wherewith  the  numerous  laborers  were 
to  be  paid  on  the  following  Monday'. 
Nothing  coidd  then  be  done  but  confide 
the  matter  to  God,  and  beseech  Him, 
that  even  if  He  to  otu"  well  deserved 
humiliation,  intended  to  put  us  to 
shame.  He  nevertheless  would  preserve 
the  honor  of  His  holy  name,  and  not 
])ermit  His  own  cause,  fin-  which  we 
were  laboring,  to  become  an  object  of 
derision.  And  the  Lord  always  provid- 
ed in  due  season.  We  were  always  able 
to  satisfy  the  demand  made  upon  us." 

Prom  the  time  the  school  moved  into 
new  (|uarters,  it  has  had  a  steady  and 
healthy  growth,  Ijoth  intrinsically  and 
numerically. 

Among  the  Professors  of  Luther  Col- 
lege, wc  may  mention  besides  the  vener- 
able President,  L.  Larsen,  who  has  been 
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a    tower   of   strength   1)y    his    executive 
ability,  J.  I>.  Jaeoljsen,  capable  of  teach- 
ing all  tlie  l)ranehes  comprised  in  a  col- 
lege course ;  Ct.  Landmark,  a  noted  Phil- 
ologist from  Norway;  A.  Seipel,  at  pres- 
ent  Professor  of   Semitic  languages   at 
the  University  of  Christiania  ;  K.  Bergh, 
a  master  of  the  English  language,  who 
died  in  the  prime  of  manhood  ;  O.  Breda, 
at  present  hlling  the  chair  of  Professor 
of  Scandinavian   languages   and    Latin, 
at    our    own    University;    Th.    Bothnc, 
recognized  as  an  authority  in  the  Scan- 
dinavian  languages   and   literature;    L. 
Reque,  a  son  of  his  Ahna  Mater, a  gradu- 
ate from    the   Law    Department   of   his 
State,  a  scholar  and  a  finished  orator; 
G.  Bothne,  a  graduate  from  Luther  Col- 
lege,  the   Northwestern   University  and 
John    Hopkins,    especially    gifted    as    a 
teacher.     The  representative  Protestant 
religious  paper  of  tliis  country,  The  In- 
dependent, of  New  York,  speaks  of  Lu- 
ther College  as  "celebrated  for  the  con- 
scientious thoroughness  of  its  fine  work, 
and  the  great  number  of  fine  scholars  it 
has  turned  out,"    It  says  that   "  Luther 
CoUege  has  l^een  the  conservative  centre 
of  learning,"  and  that  "  Decorah  gradu- 
ates are  now  filling  important  chairs  in 
most  of  the  leading  Colleges  and   Uni- 
versities in   the  country."     Luther  Col- 
lege, having  sent  so  many  of  its  gradu- 
ates  to  John   Hopkins  University,  has, 
from   the  President  of  this  most  thor- 
ough  scientific  institution,  received  the 
flattering  testimony   of   being   "one   of 
the  Colleges  of  the  country." 

Among  the  graduates  from  Luther 
College  may  be  mentioned  the  two  Pro- 
fessors of  Luther  Seminary,  who  nearly 
from  tlie  start  have  been  connected  with 
it,  and  made  it  the  most  solid  and  thor- 
ough theological  institution  among  the 
Norwegians,  viz:  H.  (t.  Stul)  and  J. 
Ylvisaker. 

Further,  K.  B.  .\ndersen,  for  years  Pro- 


fessor at  the  State  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin, lately  U.  S.  Minister  to  Denmark,  a 
man  of  great  fame;  N.  P.  Haugen,  Mem- 
l^er  of  Congress  from  Wisconsin ;  L. 
Hektoen,  Dean  of  the  Medical  Faculty 
of  the  State  Universitj'  of  Iowa ;  Mr.  (). 
Kalheim  and  O.  P.  Stromme,  two  exceed- 
ingly able  men  as  journalists,  editors  of 
influential  papers  pulilished  in  Chicago, 
are  graduates  from  Luther  College. 

The  chief  object  of  Luther  College 
has  l)een  to  teacli  the  disciplines  of  lib- 
eral knowledge  to  young  men,  who  in- 
tend later  to  take  up  the  study  of  the- 
ology, but  secondly,  to  aftbrd  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  liberal  education  to  any 
yoxith  desiring  to  avail  himself  of  the 
same.  The  yearly  attendance  has  been 
about  two  hundred  (only  boys), and  the 
total  number  of  students,  that  have  Jit- 
tended  the  College,  1,503. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  majority 
of  the  graduates  from  Luther  College 
went  to  Concordia  Theological  Semi- 
nar}', St.  Louis,  to  study  theolog}-.  The 
Synod  had  its  representative  professor 
at  that  institution,  in  the  person  of  Pro- 
fessor F.  A.  Schmidt.  Other  3'oinig  men, 
who  without  a  six  year's  college  train- 
ing, were  regarded  as  c|ualified  for  pur- 
suing the  study  of  theology,  went  to  the 
German  Lutheran  Seminary  at  Spring- 
field, Illinois,  where  the  Synod  also  was 
represented  by  a  Professor,  viz :  O. 
Asperheim. 

Luther  College  had  as  stated  devel- 
o])ed  into  a  first  class  college.  The  orig- 
inal idea  of  making  it  a  Theological 
Seminary,  was  given  up.  A  combina- 
tion of  a  preparatory  dejjartment,  a  col- 
lege and  a  Theological  Seminary,  on  ac- 
count of  the  ap])roved  beneficial  moral 
and  religiovis  influence,  \\hich  the  Semi- 
nary might  exert  on  the  College,  was  not 
favored  in  the  Synod.  The  general  senti- 
ment was  in  favor  of  leaving  every  insti- 
tution of  a  specific  cliaracter  and  \\ith  a 
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specific  aim,  witliin  ils  own  sphere,  and 
under  its  own  specific  inaiiafjenient.  In 
the  Synod  they  very  ])roperly  reasoned 
tlins:  A  college  must,  as  a  matter  ol" 
course,  liave  a  broader  basis  and  a  more 
cosmopolitan  character,  than  a  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  A  combination,  it 
was  thought,  would  cripple  the  college, 
and  reduce  tJie  standard  of  a  true,  thor- 
ough college,  to  the  level  of  an  academy 
or  high  school.  The  I'esults  of  this 
amalgamation  system  of  throwing  a 
preparatory  department,  a  college  and  a 
Theological  Seminary  together,  had  cer- 
tainly nt)t  proved  to  be  a  success  anu)ng 
other  Norw-egian  church  bodies.  The 
experiment  had  deprived  the  so-called 
colleges  of  the  right  to  be  named  among 
the  colleges  and  the  seminaries,  of  the 
right  to  be  classed  among  the  thorough 
scientific  theological  schools.  A  semi- 
nary with  its  theological  professors,  can 
not  possibh'  do  its  own  work  and  the 
work  of  a  college  at  the  same  time. 
The  solid  foimdation  for  a  solid  and 
thorough  theological  study  must  be  had 
at  a  college  luiving  its  own  professors, 
w^hocan  give  all  their  time  to  the  studies 
and  sciences  required  in  a  college  com^se 
[jropcr.  These  considerations  led  to  the 
establishment  of  the  so-called  pnictical 
department  of  the  Theological  Seminary 
at  Madison,  Wis. 

In  1876, the  Synod  bought  avaluable 
])r<)])erty,  said  to  have  cost  $50,000, 
within  the  city's  limits,  on  the  beautiful 
shores  of  Lake  Monona,  for  about 
$20,000,  and  there  o])ened  its  theologi- 
cal school  w-ith  two  Professors,  viz:  F. 
A.  Schmidt  and  ().  Aspcrhcim.  In  1S7S, 
the  theological  department,  which  had 
lieen  in  St.  Louis,  was  also  moved  to  the 
same  place,  and  Kev.  H.  (i.  Stub,  the 
young  pastor  of  the  Church  of  Our 
Saviour,  of  this  city,  called  as  professor. 
He  had  studied  four  years  in  Norway, 
graduated    from     Luther    College,    De- 


corah,  three  vears  later  from  the  Ger- 
man College,  Fort  Wayne,  and  three 
years  later  from  the  Seminary  at  St. 
Louis,  passing  all  his  examinations  with 
honor. 

In  1879,  Kev.  Job.  A'lvisaker,  pastor 
of  a  large  congregation  in  Ooodhue  Co., 
Minn.,  was  called  as  their  professor,  and 
accepted.  He  is  a  graduate  from  Luther 
College  and  Concordia  Seminary,  St. 
Louis,  an  aljle  theologian,  and  has 
IJroved  himself  in  possession  of  distin- 
guished qualifications  as  a  teacher. 

This  same  year  H.  H.  Stul)  was  elect- 
ed President  of  the  institution,  and 
forty -one  theological  students  enrolled. 
The  outlooks  were  certainly  bright, 
Luther  College  was  flourishing  as  never 
before.  In  1872,  the  South  wing,  at  an 
expense  of  $.'5,000  being  added,  bring- 
ing the  exti-eme  length  of  the  liuilding 
up  to  172  feet.  At  Northfield,  Minne- 
sota, the  St.  Olofs  school,  a  large 
academy  at  that  time,  had  been  built  at 
an  expense  of  nearly  $25,000. 

But  at  this  very  time  of  prosperity, 
a  doctrinal  controversy  without  just 
cause,  was  thrust  upon  the  S\iio(l  by 
one  of  its  Theological  Professors,  and  a 
civil  war  ensued,  that  threatened  to 
uiulermine  the  organization  with  its  in- 
stitutions of  theological  and  general 
learning,  h^rom  ISSO  to  1887,  a  new- 
seven  years'  war  raged,  and  these  seven 
years  could  not  but  cripple  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Seminar\'.  In  1881,  Profes- 
sor Stub  and  Ylvisaker  got  leave  of  jib- 
sence  for  a  year.  They  w^ent  to  Chris- 
tiana, and  afterwards  to  Leipsic,  Cier- 
many,  taking  up  special  studies  in  the 
interest  of  their  future  work  at  the  Semi- 
nary. Their  places  were  temporarily 
filled  by  Kev.  K.  Bjorgo  and  T.  A.  Torg- 
ersen.  Besides  this  the  ])resent  location 
was  not  the  most  desirable,  Minnesota 
having  become  the  stronghold  and  cen- 
tre of  the  Norwegian  people. 
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At  a  meeting  at  Stoughtoii,  Wiscon- 
sin, in  18.S7,  it  was  resolved  to  sell  the 
property  in  Madison,  and  move  the 
Seminary  to  one  of  the  Twin  Cities,  as 
the  very  heart  of  the  Norwegian  popu- 
lation, the  Synod  having  in  Minneapolis 
alone  three  congregations  and  three 
ministers,  and  in  St.  Paul  a  very  large 
congregation.  Several  offers  of  site 
were  received  from  St.  Paul  and  La 
Crosse,  but  finally  the  present  site  at 
Robbinsdale,  about  five  miles  from  the 
centre  of  Minneapolis,  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  the  city's  limits,  on  the  Great  Nor- 
thern Road,  was  accepted.  Mr.  A.  B. 
Robbins  of  Minneapolis,  now  residing 
at  Robbinsdale,  donating  five  acres  of 
land  and  $1,000  in  cash,  Mr.  A.  Parker, 
two  and  a  half  acres,  and  Mr.  Brimhall, 
two  and  a  ludf  acres,  making  ten  acres 
in  all.  The  ])repar£itions  for  bxiilding 
conmienced  this  same  year. 

The  faculty  and  old  students  left 
Miidison,  rented  temporjiry  acconimo- 
(Uitions  in  Alinnea])o]is,and  opened  with 
al)out  thirty  students.  A  new  Profes- 
sor, Rev.  I.  B.  Frich,  a  minister  from 
Norway,  and  a  man  of  much  experience, 
for  fifteen  years  President  of  the  Eastern 
district,  was  added  to  the  f£;cult3\  At 
the  first  meeting  of  the  faculty  and 
church  covmcil  in  Minneapolis,  1888, 
Professor  H.  G.  Stub,  who  for  nine  years 
had  served  as  President,  besides  the 
regular  work  as  Professor  of  some  of 
the  chief  departments,  resigned  as  such, 
nominating  Professor  Frich  as  his  suc- 
cessor. 

The  loth  of  July  of  1888,  the  corner 
stone  of  Luther  Seminary  was  laid  by 
President  H.  A.  Preus,  the  English  ad- 
dress being  delivered  by  Professor  H.  G. 
Stub. 

The  Synod  certainly  had  much  cm  its 
hands.  The  erection  of  the  Seminury, 
the  erection  of  a  normal  school  at  Sioux 
F'alls,   South   Dakota,   and    during    the 
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time  of  disintegration  and  dismay,  the 
bell  of  Luther  College  for  the  last  time 
sent  out  its  plaintive  call  for  help,  while 
the  walls  crumbled  down  in  the  fiery 
embrace  of  flames.  The  19th  of  May, 
1889,  Luther  College,  the  hope  of  Luther 
Seminary,  the  fountain  head  of  its  sup- 
ply of  students  was  laid  in  ruins. 

But  the  fire  of  olden  times  was  re- 
kindled. A  time  of  activity,  of  energy, 
of  enthusiasm  and  sacrifices  commenced, 
that  called  to  mind  the  history  of  the 
Svnod  during  the  erection  of  the  first 
Luther  College. 

Sunday,  the  8th  of  September,  1889, 
Luther  Seminai'}'  was  solemnh^  dedi- 
cated. About  5,000  people  were  present. 
The  festivities  opened  with  an  address 
b\-  Professor  Frich.  The  address  in 
English  was  delivered  by  Prof.  H.  G. 
Stub.  The  dedicatoiy  sermon  was 
])reached  by  President  Koren.  The  dedi- 
catory act  was  performed  by  President 
Preus,  and  the  closing  address  made  b}- 
Professor  Ylvisaker.  After  the  dedieti- 
tion  of  the  Seminary,  a  number  of  ad- 
dresses were  delivered  in  the  afternoon  by 
])rominent  such  men  as  President  Cyrus 
Northrup  of  the  State  University,  Pro- 
fessor McLean  of  the  State  University, 
Ex-Governor  McGill,  Prof.  L.  Larsen, 
the  venerable  President  of  Luther  Col- 
lege, Prof  A.  Mikkelesen,  Principal  of  the 
Normal  School  at  Sioux  F""alls.  The 
Seminary  structure  is  modern  Gothic,  64- 
X  182  feet,  with  cjuite  a  tower.  The  main 
entrance  through  the  front  centre  tower 
is  augmented  by^  two  sides  £ind  two  rear 
entrances.  The.  whole  building  is  well 
supplied  with  halls,  mats  on  the  first 
floor  rtnining  through  the  building  and 
also  through  the  wings  on  each  end. 

In  the  high  basement  is  the  apparatus 
for  heating  theentire  building  with  steam 
by  direct  and  indirect  system.  This  fea- 
ture alone  cost  $5,000  and  is  most  com- 
plete, as  well  as  the  system  of  ventilation 
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iiichi(linj4  all  rooms.  Hesidcs  there  arc  a 
mimher  of  coal  and  store  rooms.  In  Llic 
northern  wing  of  the  basement  is  the 
large  (lining  hall  and  kitchen. 

The  main  lloor  contains  ;i  large  lec- 
ture room  and  offices  and  ai)])artments 
for  the  President,  the  library  and  some 
stndy  rooms.  On  the  second  floor  in  tlie 
centre  of  the  main  building  is  the  large 
hall  ;?8x50  and  designed  to  seat  400. 
The  ceiling  is  high  with  deep  cove  and 
the  room  is  lighted  b}'  high  windows  in 
front  and  rear.  The  remainder  of  the 
floor  and  the  attic  floor  of  the  wings  are 
devided  into  stndy  rooms  and  sleejiing 
departments. 

The  building  is  calculated  to  accom- 
modate about  700  students  besides  the 
apartments  of  the  President. 

The  value  of  the  property  is  about 
$60,000.  All  the  students  live  in  the 
Seminary  and  have  their  own  boarding 
club.  As  the  congregations  send  in  con- 
tributions (|uite  liberall_y,  the  board  is 
very  cheap,  from  $1.50  to  $2.00  a  week. 
The  lodging  is  free  as  well  as  the  instruc- 
tion. 

The  attendance  lias  been  about  45 
theological  students,  ,'dl  that  possibly 
coidd  be  taken  in,  as  one  of  the  ])roies- 
sors,  besides  the  President,  resides  in  the 
building. 

The  faculty  consists  of  Prof  1.  P>. 
Frich,  President,  occuin'ing  the  chair  of 
llomoletics.  Church  History  and  Pastor- 
ate. 

II.  (i.  Stub  occupying  the  chair  ol 
Dogmatics,  Old  Testament  li.xcgesis  and 
Introduction  and  Theological  Encyclo- 
pedia. 

Joh.  Ylvisaker  occui)ying  the  chair  of 
New  Testament  Exegesis  and  Introduc- 
tion and  Hermeneutics. 

Rev.  [oh.  Ilalvorscn,  a  gifted  young 
pastor,  assistant  ])rofessor,  giving  lec- 
tures on  Ivnglish  Homoletics  and  the 
Svnd)olical  hooks  of  the  I,ul  iieran  church. 


A  course  of  lectures  on  difterent  tojjics 
have  been  given  hv  Rev.  O.  T.  \'angsnes 
ot  the  church  ot  Our  Saviour  and  \V. 
Peterson  of  St.  Paul  and  l)y  Professors 
of  the  State  Pniversity :  by  Professor 
McLean  a  series  on  English  literature; 
In*  Professor  Brechi  a  series  on  Scandina- 
vian literature;  hy  l>r.  'i'hams  on 
hygiene. 

Voice  culture,  so  necessary  lor  minis- 
ters as  public  speakers,  has  l)een  in  the 
hands  of  a  skillful  specialist,  the  noted 
vocal  teacher,  Mrs. XalborgHovind  Stub. 

The  course  at  Luther  Seminary  com- 
prises three  years'  study. 

In  the  fall  of  1SS9  the  Normal  vSehool 
at  Sioux  Falls  w^as  dedicated.  In  the 
fall  of  1890  the  corner  stone  of  the  large 
Academy  at  Albert  Lea  was  laid.  And 
the  14th  of  October,  1890,  the  dedication 
of  the  second  Luther  College  took  place. 
Built  on  the  ruins  of  the  old,  but  in  a 
grander  and  more  imposing  style,  equip- 
]K'd  with  .all  modern  im]3rovements,  the 
new  Luther  College  ])oints  baekwark 
giving  testimony  of  the  endurance  and 
sacrifices  of  the  Norwegian  people  in  be- 
half of  education.  But  it  also  points 
forward,  inaugurating  a  new  era  in  the 
histor\'  of.itself  and  ])romising  the  great- 
est results  in  the  interests  of  the  Lutheran 
Church,  as  well  as  our  countrv  at  large. 

The  4th  of  October,  1891,  the  corner 
stone  of  the  Pacific  Lutheran  University, 
near  Tacoma,  Washington,  was  laid. 
This  institution  promises  to  be  one  of  the 
leading  on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  entire 
length  of  the  present  building  is  190  feet 
and  the  expenditures  will  exceed  $100.- 
UOO.  Rev.  B.  Harstad,  the  President  of 
the  Minnesota  District,  has  been  the 
])rime  motor  in  this  great  enterprise. 

The  Norwegian  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Svnod,  with  its  7  colleges  and  academies 
besides  its  theological  institution,  has 
certainly  exerted  a  vital  influence  on  the 
in  tellecturd,  nior;d  and  religious  develop- 
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inent  of  our  people  in  this  cotmtry 
throiigh  its  great  arm}-  of  well  educated 
men  and  women. 

Its  aim  has  been  both  carefully  and 
anxiously-  to  preserve  whatever  is  good 
and  valuable  in  our  ownnationalitj'and 
also  to  adopt  and  assume  all  that  is  good 
and  excellent  in  the  American  nation,  and 
thus  be  able  to  "contribute  its  share 
towards  enriching"  those  elements  that 
shall  constitute  the  best  future  citizen- 
sliip  of  this  country." 

THE   SOCIETY   OF    FIXE    ARTS. 

None  of  the  public-spirited  efforts  of 
the  private  citizens  of  Minneapolis  have 
lieen  more  successful,  and,  perhaps,  have 
better  deserved  success  than  the  Society 
of  Fine  Arts .  When  the  Society  was  first 
organized  ten  years  ago  now,  it  was  in 
an  unpromising  field.  It  was  a  stony 
soil  and  an  uncongenial  one  that  it  had 
to  strike  root  in.  The  Art  Idea  had  not 
been  largely  cultivated  in  Minneapolis 
then.  The  utmost  practice,  const^mt 
work  and  fidelity  to  the  object  which 
they  had  set  before  themselves  as  their 
goal  were  necessary  if  the  founders  of  the 
little  society  could  hope  to  attain  success. 
Fortunately  those  who  inaugurated  the 
movement  were  faithful  w^orkers,  full  of 
pluck  and  of  a  steadfastness  of  purpose 
which  did  not  readilygrow  weary  in  well 
doing.  The  poor  little  plant  might  easily 
have  been  suffered  to  starve  in  the  wild- 
erness. But  it  was  nursed,  and  tended, 
and  watered,  until  it  has  grown  to-da_v 
to  be  a  thing  of  which  thecity  is  justified 
in  being  proud.  In  the  history  of  the 
development  of  art  in  the  West,  the  work 
tliat  has  been  done  in  Minneapolis  de- 
serves an  honorable  chapter  beside  the 
story  of  the  art  societies  of  Chicago,  of 
Milwaukee,  of  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis. 

The  one  man  who,  in  early  days, 
worked  most  hard  for  the  societv,  was 
Professor  William  Watts  Folwell,  of  the 


State  University.  His  desire  was  to  sup- 
plement and  to  crown  the  noble  public 
school  system  of  the  city  and  State  by 
opening  an  institution  for  Art  education. 
Retiring  lateh'  from  the  presidency  of  the 
society,  he  has  been  succeeded  by  the  Hon . 
T.  B.  Walker,  owner  of  the  most  import- 
ant collection  of  paintings  in  the  city. 
His  generosit\%  guided  bj^  a  strong  love 
of  Art  and  public  spirited  impulses,  has 
tided  the  Society  over  many  a  difficult 
passage. 

With  these  gentlemen  have  been  asso- 
ciated as  Directors,  a  board  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  most  of  them  being  well 
known  in  Minneajiolis,  and  influential, 
who  have  all  worked  unselfishly,  with  no 
hope  of  profit  or  thought  of  credit  to 
themselves,  but  with  the  single  aim  of 
making  the  city  what  it  is  to-day,  the 
art  centre  of  the  Northwest.  It  is  but 
justice  to  mention  by  name,  Mr.  John  S. 
Bradstreet,  Mrs.  Clara  H.  French,  Mr. 
William  H.  Hinkle,  Mrs.  Lucile  Hinkle, 
Mr.  R.  B.  Langdon,  Mrs.  Ella  S.  Martin, 
Mrs.  Isabel  C.  Alarston,  Mrs.  Grace  M. 
B.  Paine,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Crays,  Mrs.  Francis 
A.  Pray,  T.  J-  Richardson. 

The  first  public  manifestation  of  their 
interest  and  willingness  to  work  for  the 
diffusion  of  Art  Culture  was  the  holding 
ol  a  series  of  loan  exhibitions  of  paint- 
ings and  other  works.  Theexhibition  of 
1882  was  on  a  grand  scale,  and  included 
many  works  of  excellence  brought  from 
distant  cities.  General  jjublic  attention 
having  been  fortunfitely  brought  to  this 
exhibition,it  was  visited  by  many  thous- 
ands of  peojile,  not  only  of  Minneapolis, 
but  from  near  and  distant  points  in  this 
and  neighboring  States. 

This  exhibition  mtirked  the  beginning 
of  an  Art  Movement  which  is  extending 
widely  over  the  Northwest. 

It  was  only  after  some  years  of  strug- 
gling and  precarious  existence  that  the 
Societv  succeeded  in  establishing  the  Art 
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School  known  as  tlic  Minneapolis  School  complimented  by  her  master  on  the  ex- 

ofFine  Arts,  which  was  its  first  ambition  cellence  of  the  instrnction  whicli  she  liad 

from  its  inception,  and  which  has  had  a  received.     He  saw,  lie  said,  a  <ircaL  deal 

remarkable  record  in  the  six  years  of  its  tliat  was  very  creditable  in  the  worksite 

life.     This  record  is  perhaps  best  told  ])y  had  done, 

the    following    table   of  the  nnniber  of  A   year   ago  tlie  second  epoch  in  the 

pupils    who    have   been   in   the   various  lifeof  this  Society  occurred.    The  first  was 

classes  in  successive  years.     The  school  the  founding   of  the  Art   School.     Tliis 

was  opened  in  April,  1886,  and  the  nnm-  latter  was   the  removal   of  the   Society 

ber  of  pupils  has  been  fis  follows:  I'rom    the  modest   little  frame  l)uikling 

,-    ,                                             .,,,        •,  whieli  had  been  its  home  and  the  scene 

rirst  vcar 20  puiiils 

Sccomlycar 53  pupils  of  \lii  hopes  and  fears  for  years,  to  the 

Third  },eai- 58  pupils  Splendid   new    Public   Library   building, 

Fourtliycai- 71  pupils  one  floor  of  which  was  set  aside  for  the 

^•'/'■^''-'■'^'"' ^'^-^  1"'!"'='  Societv  when  the  plans  were  drawn,  and 

Sixth  ycai' l.'i  1- punil.s  ,          ,      ,        •.,     ,,                   .    ,      ,  . 

was  constructed  witli  the  especial  object 

The  seventh  year,  now  commencing,  of  adajjting  it  tv)  Art  School  rooms  and 

opens  with  better  jirospects  £ind  alarger  to  a  gallery.    HeretJicSociety  hascharge 

initial  attendance  than  any  vear  so  far.  of  an  Art  Museum,  wdiich  contains  manv 

The  success   of  the  school   lias   l)een  vfduable  objects  of  an  artistic  charjicter, 

chiefly  due  to   the  good   fortune   of  the  most  of  them  loaned  by  citizens  of  Min- 

Society  in  securingas  Director  Mr.  Doug-  neajjolis.     Here,  too,  the  Art  School  is 

las  Volk,  who  at  the  time  of  his  engage-  located,   and    the   different  ckisses    lield 

mcnt  by  the  Society  was  known  tlirough-  Jimid  the  best  of  surroundings, 

out  the  East  as  one  of  the  most  talented  Of  these  classes   there  are   four — tlie 

of  the  3^oung  American  pain  tens.   He  was  Antique  Class,  Still  Life  Class,  Portrait 

for  several   years  a  pupil  of  (^icrome  at  Class  and  Life  Class,  in  which  instruction 

Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  and  exhibited  at  is  given  in  drawing  from  the  object  and 

an  early  age  at   the   Paris   Salon.     Mr.  anti(iue:  drawing  from  the  cast  and froin 

Yolk   is  an  artist  whose  work  will  live  still  life;  drawing  from  the  dra])ed  model 

and  will  always  be  prized.     His  portrait  or  living  head,  and  drawing  and  ])aiiit.- 

and  _i^e/jrc  work  is  admirable,  and  several  iiig  from  the  living  model,  respectively 

of  his  pieces  hold  ])laccs  of  honor  in  the  The    school    rdso    conducts   an  evening 

best  private  collections  in  this  country,  class,  and  a  Saturday  class  in  drawing 

But   more   than   this;  having  not  only  for  children. 

mastered  the  iec/j/j/V/t/c  of  art  thoroughly  The  school  is  well  e(piipi)ed  with  all 

himself,  he  luis  also  acquired  the  faculty  the  necessary  properties  for  instruction, 

of  imjiarting    his    skill.      A    good    art  The  instruction   is   as  good   as  can   be 

teacher  is   as  rare  as  an  indifferent  art  found  anywhere.     There  is  no  make-shift 

critic    is    common,   and    Mr.    Volk    has  work;  no  copying  or  other   iiernicious 

]iroved  himself  to  be  oneoftherareelass.  hal)it  is  allowed;  the  school  is  working 

Only  recently,  a  pupil  who  had  graduated  to  make  itself  a  record,  and  it  is  making 

from  the  little  unpretentious  art  school  one. 

building  in    Minneapolis   to   one  of  the  In  the  spring  of  LSUO   an   important 

famous  studios  of  Paris,  wrote  to  Mr.  and  unique  exhibition  was   held   in   the 

Volk  a  letter,  sru'ing,  that  she,  (  for  the  school    rooms,  consisting  of  rejircsenta- 

pupil  was  a    woman)   had    been    highly  tivc  work  sent  by  the  leading  .\rt  Schools 
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of  the  coiintrv.  This  gave  a  rareoppor- 
tunit\^  for  comiiariiio-  the  merits  and 
methods  of  the  difterent  art  academies, 
and  the  novel  ty  of  the  idea,  as  well  as  the 
educational  vidue  of  the  exhibit,  was 
highly-  appreciated,  not  only  b3'  the  stu- 
dents of  the  school,  but  Ijy  the  art  loving 
public. 

There  being  no  other  school  in  the 
Northwest  the  pupils  are  drawn  from  a 
large  area  of  territory.  The  little  jjlant 
has  started  its  roots  deep  and  is  spread- 
ing its  branches  wide;  and  the  wilder- 
ness is  beginning  to  blossom. 

The  Officers  and  Directors  of  the 
Society  for  the  year  1891  ai-e  as  follow-s, 
to-wit : 

Officers  — T.  B.  Walker,  President; 
William  C.  Whitney',  Vice-President; 
Mrs.  J.  C.  Grays,  Treasurer;  Mrs.  Jane 
L.  Austin,  Seci'etary;  Mr.  Douglas  Volk, 
Director  of  Art  School. 

Directors— Mr.  J.  S.  Bradstreet,  Mr. 
S.  C.  Gale,  Prof.  Wm.  W.  Folwell,  Mrs. 
Kate  K.  McMillan,  Mrs.  Ella  S.  Martin, 
Mrs.  Grace  M.  B.  Paine,  Mrs.  Frances 

A.  Pray,  Mr.  T.  J,  Richardson,  Mr.  T. 

B.  Walker,  Mrs.  Lucile  Hinkle,  Mr.  P.  D. 
McMillan,  Mr.  W.  C.  Whitney,  Mr.  S. 
P.  Snider,  Mrs.  Cecile  V.  Thompson,  Mr. 
Clinton  Morrison,  Dr.  Albert  Shaw,  Mr. 
H.  P.  Robinson,  Mr.  E.  C.  Gale,  Mr.  E. 
AI.  Johnson,  Mrs.  R.  B.  Langdon,  Mrs. 
J.  C.  Grays,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Marston,  Mrs. 
Glara  H.  French,  Mrs.  Jane  L.  Austin. 

PKIV.VTK   SCHOOLS. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  private 
schools  in  the  cit^-  of  which  the  limits  of 
this  article  do  not  adm.it  a  full  account. 
The  Gatholics  and  Lutherans  have  each 
several,  as  well  as  some  other  denomina- 
tions. These  are  mostly  for  instruction 
in  the  common  bi-anches,  including  Kin- 
dergarten schools.  There  are  others  of  a 
higher  grade,  amongthe  most  important 
of  which  may  be  mentioned  the  following: 


Rennet  Scminnrv  was  founded  in  1869 
as  a  T)ay  School  and  a  Family  Boarding 
School  for  3'oujig  ladies  by  Mrs.  B.  B. 
Bennet  and  her  daughter,  Mrs.Milligan, 
in  a  rented  building  on  F'ourth  street, 
north  of  Hennepin  avenue.  In  1871  the 
school  was  removed  to  a  new  building 
on  South  Tenth  street  between  Third  and 
Fourth  avenues.  In  the  samej^earitwas 
incorporated  as  The  Minneapolis  Female 
Seminar}',  with  a  board  of  trustees  as 
follows:  Dorillus  Morrison,  Levi  Butler, 
Gharles  E.  Vanderburgh,  J.T.Wakefield, 
Gharles  A.  Bovey,  H.  G.  Sidle,  E.  B.  Ames, 
J.  G.  Whitney,  R.  J.  Mendenhall,  J.  A. 
Wolverton,  G.  H.  Pettit,  W.  P.  Ankeny, 
W.  D.  Washburn  and  W.  W.  McNair. 

After  Mrs.  Bennet's  death  the  Semi- 
nary was  named  for  her  and  was  carried 
on  for  a  few  years  by  her  daughter  and 
others,  wdien  it  came  under  the  charge  of 
Misses  Kenyon-Abbott.  In  1888  a  new 
boai-d  of  ti'ustees  was  formed  and  D.  S. 
Gregory,  D.  D.,  took  the  presidency  of  the 
institution  and  held  that  position  for  one 
year.  In  1890  Miss  Sedgwick  and  Mrs. 
Sedgwick  Smith  became  principals.  Since 
1883  the  Seminary  has  had  its  location 
in  a  rented  building  at  629  Tenth  street 
south.  It  is  centralh'  situated,  easih' 
accessible  b}'  street  cars  and  well  sup- 
plied with  all  apjjliances  for  its  use.  It 
has  accommodations  for  some  twentv 
boarders.  The  Seminary  is  meant  to  be 
an  undenominational  christian  school  of 
the  highest  order  for  3'oung  ladies.  Its 
alumna;  number  more  than  100. 

The  present  trustees  ( 1890  )  are :  J.  B. 
Donaldson,  D.  D.,  Ghairman  ;  D.  J.  Bur- 
rell,  H.  W.  Wagner,  William  H.  Dun- 
woody,  G.  H.  Pettit,  G.  B.  Ilefifelfinger, 
I).  M.  Gil  mo  re,  SecretJiry. 

Jiidson  Female  Scminnrv  was  founded 
by  Miss  Abby  A.  Judson,  a  daughter  of 
Rev.  Adoniram  Judson,  I).  1).,  missionary 
to  the  Burmese  Emiiire,  in  honor  of  whom 
it  received  its  name.    Thcschool  was  fii'st 
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opened  on  the  8th  of  September,  1879,  at  hulies  were  graihiaLed  in  tliecleveii  years 

411  Nicollet  avenue,  \Yith  four  pupils.  It  of  its  history. 

began  with  an  advanced  course,  but  soon  Minneapolis  Academy  was  founded  in 

added  a  lower  department.   In  1881  new  Septend)er,    1879,    and    conducted     for 

quarters  were  taken  at  44-  Sixth  street  .about  five  3'ears  as  a  business  training 

south.     In     1SS4    it   was    permanently  and    tutoring  school.     In  1884  its  plan 
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located    at    lOliO    Harmon    I'lace.     The  was  changed  l)y  the  new  ]jrincipal,  H.  D. 

institution  continued  its  successful  work  Holmes,  M.  A.     Since  that  time  its  aim 

until    the   summer  of  1890,   when  Aliss  has  been  like   that   of  the   leading  New 

judson  gave  up  the  entcr])rise.     The  in-  Ivngland  academies,  to  prepare  students 

stitution  liad  at  one  time  nearly  a  hun-  for  college  and  to  give  thorough  training 

dred  pupils.    During  thelastycarseventy-  in  all  the  branches  jjrojjerly  liclongingto 

foiu'  were  enrolled.     Thirtv-threc  voung  a    well    ordered    academy.     With    this 
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ohJL'cl,  tlic  institution  lias  had  a  steady 
and  growing  success,  it  has  had  in  all, 
more  than  900  students.  Six  classes 
have  been  graduated,  and  the  whole 
number  of  alumni  is  78.  The  pupils  of 
this  year  (  1891 )  are  about  180.  In  1889 
the  Academy  was  incorporated, grounds 
purchased — l^i  aci-es — at  the  corner  of 
Harvard  andDelaware  streets  Southeast, 
and  a  brown  stone  building  was  erected 
costing  $30,000.  To  complete  the  plan 
other  buildings  will  be  constructed. 

A  library  has  been  founded  by  a  gift 
from  Mr.  David  Peabody,  of  Denver,  Col- 
orado, a  former  resident  of  Minneapolis. 

The  courses  of  study  are  Classical, 
Scientific,  Literary,  English  aud  Tvlusic, 

Both  sexes  are  admitted  toalldejjart- 
ments.  The  Academy  seems  to  beestab- 
lished  on  a  permanent  basis,  is  doing  ex- 
cellent work,  has  a  fineopportunity,and 
promises  to  be  more  and  more  a  valuable 
adjunct  to  the  other  educational  institu- 
tions of  the  citv.  It  is  the  first  ])rivate 
school  in  the  city  to  own  pro])erty  and 
erect  its  building.  The  present  jjrincipal 
( 1891 )  is  Eugene  D.  Holmes,  M.  A.  Asso- 
ciated with  him  is  a  corps  of  six  teachers. 

Stnnley  Hall  la  an  English  and  Class- 
ical Day  School  for  girls,  located  at  No. 
10  East  17th  street.  It  was  first  opened 
September  16th,  1890,  with  Olive  Adele 
Evers  and  Elizabeth  Walhice  as  asso- 
ciated principals.  It  divides  the  school 
\ear  as  follows:  First  Semester,  Septem- 
ber 16th  to  January  3()th;  Second  Sem- 
ester, February  2d  to  May  29th. 

The  purpose  of  the  school  is  an- 
nounced as  three-fold  : 

First — To  make  thorough  and  com- 
l)lete  preparation  for  college  a  specialty. 

Second — To  provide  advanced  English 
and  classical  courses  for  young  ladies 
not  wishing  to  take  a  college  course. 

Third — B\'  IVimary  and  Grammarde- 
partments  to  give  opportunity  for  con- 
tinuous study  from  childhood  to  gradua- 


tion   under   the   same  general   manage- 
ment. 

The  school  has  an  excellent  location 
in  one  of  the  best  resident  portions  of 
the  city  and  is  easily  reached  by  the 
street  car  lines.  The  building  is  large 
and  commodious  and  well  fitted  and  fur- 
nished for  its  uses. 

C  iirtiss  Commercial  College  and  Short- 
bnnd  Institute. — An  important  element 
in  the  ])rogress  of  Minneapolis  is  the 
high  character  and  thorough  training 
of  her  business  men.  They  combine  with 
the  intellectual  and  moral  standing  of 
New  England  the  breadth  of  Western 
culture  and  the  special  alertness  and 
energy  of  the  North  Star  State.  To  suc- 
cessfully compete  in  business  lines  here, 
recpiires  a  thorough  business  training, 
for  success  comes  thrcnigh  the  use  of  the 
best  methods  with  the  most  persistent 
eftbrt. 

The  youth  of  Minnefipolis,  those  who 
are  now  counted  among  the  j^oung  busi- 
ness men  of  the  city,  have  been  highly 
favored  in  having  the  opportunity  of 
thorough  preparation  in  a  school  which 
ranks  second  to  none,  not  even  those  of 
the  East.  We  refer  to  Curtiss  Commer- 
cial College.  The  fact  that  nearly  every 
business  house  of  any  importance  is 
managed  largely,  if  not  entirely  con- 
trolled, by  graduates  of  this  institution, 
is  evidence  of  its  worth  and  popularity 
and  that  the  success  of  these  young  bus- 
iness men  is  largely  due  to  the  careful 
training,  in  accounts  and  general  business 
methods,  together  with  the  details  oi' 
business  affairs  and  the  routine  of  oflice 
work,  afforded  them  in  this  school. 

During  the  year  1874-,  Prof.  C.  C.  Cur- 
tiss assumed  control  of  the  school  which 
now  bears  his  name.  It  was  located  in 
Bridge  Square  and  not  unlike  other  suc- 
cessful educational  institutions,  it  had  a 
small  beginning,  but  unlike  many,  its  cur- 
riculmu  far  exceeded  its  patronage.  This 
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fact,  however,  soon  becfiiiic  known,  and 
the  attendance  soon  Ijcj^an  to  increase, 
making  it  necessary  to  remove  to  larger 
C|narters,  which  was  accom])lislK'd  in 
1878  b}-  occui)ying  rooms  at  258-255 
Nicollet  avenue.  Again  in  1884Pi-ofessor 
Curtiss  found  it  necessary  to  enlarge, 
and  he  removed  to  the  new  Sidle  block, 
wliere  the  college  is  still  located.  It 
occupies  the  entire  fourth  floor  of  the 
building  wdiich  is  120  feet  on  Fifth  street 
and  158  feet  on  Nicollet  avenue.  Last 
year  nearly  cvcr\'  availal)le  seat  was 
occupied. 

The  scliool  as  now  conducted  has  four 
departments:  I)e])artnient  of  Accounts 
and  Bvisiness  Practice;  Depfirtment  of 
Shorthand  and  Typewriting;  Depart- 
ment of  Penmanship,  and  Department  of 
Pnglish.  These  departments  are  all 
equip[>ed  with  substantial  furniture  and 
ai)paratus  and  manned  l)y  a  faculty  of 
the  td)lest  educators  to  be  found.  The 
rooms  are  thort)ughly  lighted,  he.'ited  and 
ventilated  and  are  well  adapted  to  tlic 
puri)osc  for  which  tlie_v  are  used. 

Since  July  1st,  1889,  the  management 
of  the  College,  as  also  the  teaching,  has 
been  shared  by  Prof  C.  S.  Chapman,  and 
together  the  proprietors  have  spared 
neither  effort  or  expense  in  keej)ing 
rn)re;ist  of  their  profession  in  everything 
that  could  contribute  to  the  success  of 
their  school  and  the  thorough  education 
of  their  jmpils. 

Charles  Carrot,l  Cuktiss,  A.  M.,  the 
President  and  i)ro])riet()r  of  the  Ctn-tiss 
Commerciid  College  at  Minnea])olis,  is 
an  educator  b}-  inclinaticjn,  education  and 
long  experience.  He  assumed  the  owner- 
ship of  a  previously  established  business 
college  nearly  eighteen  years  ago,  after 
an  experience  in  teaching  and  superin- 
tending schools  in  various  ])arts  of  the 
country  of  an  equal  period,  and  re-organ- 
izing it  after  his  own  ideas,  some  of 
which  were  new;  has  conducted  it  with 


increasing  i)opularity  and  growing  num- 
bers of  pupils,  so  that  the  attendance  of 
over  three  hundi-ed  fills,  if  it  does  not 
crowd,  the  roomy  and  elegant  apart- 
ments which  it  occupies,  amid  the  busiest 
part  of  the  city;  and  its  graduates  are 
found  in  the  banks  and  at  the  desks  of 
most  business  houses  of  the  Northwest, 
.-ind  most  of  them  have  become  them- 
selves proprietors.  Indeed,  the  Govern- 
or's chair  of  a  neighlioring  State  is  occu- 
pied by  a  graduate  of  this  school,  as  is 
the  President's  desk  of  one  of  the  lianks 
of  Minneapolis,  while  over  (me  hundred 
of  its  pupils  are  officers  of  banks  in 
Minnesota  alone. 

I'rof.  Curtiss  comes  from  unadulter- 
ated Pilgrim  stock,  his  ancestor^-  being 
settled  at  Plymouth  in  1630,  whiuuer 
thej'  had  come  from  England.  His 
genealogy  is  recorded  in  a  copy  of  the 
oldest  English  Bible  in  America,  now  in 
his  possession.  His  grandfather  settled 
ill  Oneida  County,  New  York,  one  hun- 
tlred  years  ago.  His  father,  Horatio 
Curtiss,  was  a  farmer,  though  much 
occupied  with  public  affaii's,  having  been 
sheriff  of  Oneida  County,  ;i  cai)tain  in 
the  State  militia,  and  adjutant  to  the 
staff  of  Gen.  Curtiss. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  at 
Clinton,  Oneida  County,  New  York, 
.\ugnst  23,  1837.  He  jjassed  his  boy- 
hood on  the  paternal  farm,  working 
summers,  and  attending  the  common 
school  until  he  was  seventeen.  He  pre- 
l^ared  for  college  at  Hamilton  .\cademv, 
and  having  a  decided  taste  to  become  a 
teacher,  entered  the  State  Normal  School 
at  Albany,  New  York,  in  1855.  Here  he 
passed  tw^o  years  in  study,  though  he 
did  not  graduate  until  1859,  as  he  was 
com]3elled  to  teach  in  schools  during  in- 
tervals of  study.  A  part  of  this  time  he 
was  Assistant  Principal  of  the  House  of 
Refuge,  in  New  York  City,  wdiere  he  had 
charge  of  one  thousand  turbulent  bo\-s. 
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"That  experience,"  says  Prof.  Curtiss, 
"made  me  an  executive  officer  in  schools." 

He  was  for  a  year  Principal  of  the 
public  school  at  Tarrytown,  New  York: 
then  for  three  A^ears  Principal  of  the  High 
Union  School  of  Sing  Sing.  A  business 
experience  was  added  by  a  year's  service 
as  accountant  in  the  International  Fire 
Insurance  Company  of  New  York  City. 
Two  years  he  was  Principal  of  the  Bry- 
ant &  Stratton  Commercial  College  of 
Poughkeepsie,  New  York,  and  then  Su- 
perintendent of  a  similar  college  of  the 
same  firm  in  Brookl\-n,  New  York.  For 
nearly  two  years  he  was  employed  in 
the  department  of  Accounts  in  the  Nor- 
nml  School  at  Oswego,  New  York,  the 
leading  Normal  School  of  the  State.  In 
1868,  Professor  Curtiss  came  to  Minne- 
sota, and  was  engaged  as  Superintendent 
of  the  citv  schools  of  Rochester  for  a 
vear,  when  he  was  employed  in  the  de- 
partment of  accounts  in  the  State  Nor- 
mal School  at  Winona,  remaining  in  this 
occupation  for  three  \'ears,  and  then  for 
a  year  occujning  the  same  position  in  the 
State  Normal  School  at  Winona,  Mati- 
kato  and  St.  Cloud. 

He  came  to  Minneapolis  in  August, 
1873,  and  was  employed  for  a  year  as 
Superintendant  of  Barnard's  Business 
College,  which,  as  before  stated,  he 
l)ought  and  re-organized  as  the  Cmtiss 
Commercial  College. 

About  the  time  he  came  to  Minnesota 
he  was  honored  l)y  receiving  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts  from  Hamilton  Col- 
lege, New  York,  under  the  shadow  of 
which  he  was  born  and  raised,  though 
never  a  student  there. 

Professor  Curtiss  has  occupied  the 
position  of  President  of  the  Western 
Penman's  Association  and  of  Chairmnn 
of  the  Penman 'sAssocijition  ofthe United 
States.  He  is  author  f)f  Curtiss'  System 
of  Penmanship,  which  is  used  in  many 
schools  and  colleges  of  the  counlrv.     lie 


is  also  the  author  of  a  system  of  book- 
keeping used  in  his  college,  and  a  text 
b(K)k  in  maiiA'  of  the  lousiness  colleges  of 
the  Northwest .  He  is  a  recognized  expert 
in  hand  writing,  having  been  the  princi- 
pal of  a  number  of  experts  called  on  the 
trial  of  a  noted  forgery  ease  in  Minne- 
apolis, a  few  j'ears  ago.  His  skill  in  dis- 
tinguishing the  characteristics  of  hand 
writing  brings  him  many  applications  to 
decide  suspected  forgeries. 

Prol'essor  Curtiss  was  married  Christ- 
mas day,  1860,  at  Avon  Springs,  New 
York,  to  Miss  MaggieHamilton.  Of  five 
sons  born  to  them,  threesurvive — the  eld- 
est being  an  assistant  in  the  Commercial 
College.  This  son  married  on  the  even- 
ing preceding  Christmas  eve,  1801,  Miss 
Margaret  Morris,  a  niece  of  President 
Benjamin  Harrison. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  describe  the 
scope  and  methods  of  the  Commercial 
College,  but  space  is  too  limited  to  admit 
such  details.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the 
College  presents  dui-ing  its  daily  sessions 
an  animated  scene.  Here  are  hundreds 
of  pupils,  diligently  pursuing  the  In-anches 
of  knowledge  useful  in  a  practical  busi- 
ness life.  Some  are  noting  in  shorthand 
the  rapidly  falling  words  of  a  s^jcaker; 
others  are  transfering  the  stenographic 
notes  into  legible  print  b\' the  magic  keys 
of  the  t_ypewriter;  while  in  sej^arate 
contiguous  offices  mtmy  are  engaged  in 
the  details  of  actual  business,  buying, 
selling,  corresponding,  billing,  borrow- 
ing, depositing  and  paying — executing 
the  multifarious  operations  of  the  bank, 
the  store  and  the  factory.  The  young- 
man  or  woman  going  from  this  course  of 
study  and  practice,  equipped  with  a 
di])loma,  is  readv  to  enter  into  practical 
business.  Many  hundreds,  ves,  thous- 
ands, throughout  the  Northwest,  from 
the  lakes  to  the  I'acific  coast,  in  honor- 
able and  successful  business  careers, attest 
the  efficiency  of  theii"  preparation  here. 
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The  University  of  Commerce  ntul 
Finance.  The  centriil  location  and  cqui])- 
ment  of  this  Institution  wins  corilial 
commendation  from  visitors,  and  in  its 
present  form  and  methods  is  compara- 
tiveh'  a  new  claimant  to  public  favor.  In 
1889  the  proprietors  of  this  University 
orij^inated  its  plans,  the  purpose  bciiif; 
to  unite  some  half  dozen  affiliated  bus- 
iness schools,  known  as  the  Northwestern 
College  and  Blanches,  estaljlished  and 
controlled  by  thcni  in  Minnesota,  Wis- 
consin, Michijian  and  North  Dakota,  in  a 
central  university.  Long  experience  had 
convinced  them  thfit  a  much  more  ex- 
tended currictilum  than  any  usvuilly  fol- 
lowed by  commercial  colleges  was  de- 
manded. A  much  Ijroader  jjkm  was 
needed,  nu)re  time  and  a  greater  variety 
of  subjects  seemed  worth\-  of  special 
study.  Subjects  that  come  within  the 
domain  of  Banking,  Insurance, Kiiilroiid 
Traffic,  Civil  (iovernment,  Revenue  direct 
and  indirect.  Political  find  Constitutional 
History,  Scjcial  Economics,  and  simikir 
themes  are  tfiught  at  this  I'nivcrsity. 

The  I'resident,  I'rof.  H.  L.  Rucker,  has 
had  many  years  cxi)erience  in  the  man- 
agement of  business  schools,  find  Dr. 
Lawrence  (i.  Hay,  l'rinci|)nl,  has  had 
long  experience  as  i)rinci]);U  of  a  classical 
school,  as  ])rincii)al  of  a  college  for  yovuig 
ladies,  and  was  ibr  many  years  a  student 
of  languages,  oriental  and  classic. 

The  Minnesutn  School  of  Bii.^iiiois 
was  organized  in  1S77  by  I'rof.  A.  R. 
.\rcliibald,  and  known  for  12  years  as 
the  Arcliil)ald  Bnsiness  College.  In  188S 
it  was  ]unchased  by  Charles  T.  Rickard 
and  Grove  A.  (iruman,  who  g£ive  it  its 
present  name.  It  has  five  instructors, 
enrolls  four  hundred  pujjils  annually,  and 
has  Business,  Shortlumd  and  English 
courses.  Its  sjjecial  aim  is  to  fit  yoinig 
men  for  remunerativeem])loyment  <-ind  Lo 
assist  them  in  obtaining  it. 

Bower ShorilmndSeliool.   Anu>ng  the 


numerous  educfitional  institutions  in  this 
city,  not  one  is  doing  more  real  good  than 
the  Bower  Shorthand  School.  The  pres- 
ent method  of  conducting  business  cor- 
res])on(lence  by  shorthand  writers  is  well 
known.  That  the  demand  for  ^-oung 
men  able  to  do  this  work  rai)idly  and 
well  has  fiir  exceeded  the  su]3]jly  is  not  so 
well  known.  Business  men  who  require 
skilled  help  of  this  kind  find  it  very  diffi- 
cult to  secure  ca])aljle  parties.  The 
school  is  for  the  purpose  of  teaching 
directly  aiul  thoroughly  every  thingessen- 
lial  to  the  triiining  of  an  expert  steno- 
grapher and  typewriter.  Making  a  spec- 
ialty of  this  line  of  education,  thesehool 
offers  facilities  which  cjinnot  be  excelled. 
Its  instructors  are  professional  steno- 
gra])hcrs  ofrejjutation  as  practical  teach- 
ers. Many  young  men  recently  admitted 
as  members  of  the  legal  profession  are 
graduates.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  for 
more  than  two  years  past  every  grad- 
uate of  the  school  has  received  employ- 
ment immediately  after  qualifying,  the 
school  has  been  compelled  to  seek  exten- 
sive ()uarters,  and  those  now  occu])ied, 
an  entire  fioor  of  the  handsome  office 
structure  known  as  the  Globe  Building, 
are  ])rt)bably  the  handsomest  suit  of 
rooms  ever  devoted  to  purposes  of  busi- 
ness education. 

The  sciK)ol  was  established  in  the 
spring  of  1881,  and  has  outgrown  its 
acconunodations  four  times.  Itis  to-day 
the  largest  exclusive  shorthand  school  in 
the  West. 

Mr.  Geo.  H.  Bower,  the  principal,  is 
well  known  as  an  energetic,  progressive 
gentleman,  of  national  repute  as  a  sten- 
ographer, and  who  iq)preciates  fully  the 
inq)ortancc  shorthand  and  typewriting 
iiave  assumed  in  the  business  world. 
The  text  books  on  shorthand  not  being 
very  skillfully  arranged,  Mr.  Bower  has 
discarded  them  entirely,  and  has  pre- 
p.'ired  f(jr  use  in  his  school  a  method  of 
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iiistmction  which  enables  the  students 
to  masti.T  the  principles  of  the  standard 
system  of  shorthand  thoroughly  in  about 
two  weeks'  time.  The  fact  that  these 
specially  ])repared  lessons  are  daily  being 
introduced  in  many  of  thesuccessful  busi- 
ness colleges  of  the  country,  shows  their 
merit,  and  reflects  great  credit  upon  the 
author  as  a  teacher  and  educator.  The 
Bower  Shorthand  School  is  an  institution 
of  which  an}'  city  might  well  be  proud. 

Stryker  Seminary  was  founded  by 
Miss  Margareta  L.  and  Miss  Anna  K. 
Stryker  in  ISS-i,  and  was  first  located  on 
University  avenue  southeast.  In  1887, 
Miss  Margaret  L.  Stryker  retired  from 
the  school  leaving  Miss  Anna  K.  Stryker 
in  charge,  with  her  father.  Rev.  Peter 
Stryker,  D.  D.,as  President.  May  15th, 
1889,  the  corner  stone  of  the  present 
building  was  laid,  and  in  September  of 
the  same  year  the  school  removed  to  its 
new  quarters  in  St.  Anthony  Park. 


In  the  fall  of  1887  this  school  was 
incorporated,  with  oflicers  as  follows: 
President,  Rev.  Peter  Stryker,  D.  D.; 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Henry  C.  Stry- 
ker; Principal  and  General  Manager, 
Miss  Anna  K.  Stryker. 

This  school  has  an  established  reputa- 
tion as  a  first-class  young  ladies'  Semi- 
nary, and  draws  a  considerable  share  of 
l)atronage  from  Minneapolis,  although 
located  just  outside  the  city  limits. 

From  the  foregoing  list  it  will  be  seen 
that  Minneajiolis  is  well  supplied  with 
schools  devoted  to  fitting  young  men 
and  women  for  practical  business  life. 
They  draw  their  support  not  only  from 
a  large  class  of  city  residents,  but  from 
nearly  all  the  important  towns  in  the 
State,  and  a  considerable  number  from 
adjoining  states.  In  this  way  thej'  be- 
come a  factor  of  no  small  importance 
in  tlie  growth  and  development  of  the 
city. 
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CHAPTER  XL 


HISTORY  OF  CIIfRCHES. 


BY  REV.  N.   C.   C  HA  PIN. 


Minneapolis  may  be  rightly  called  a 
City  of  Churches.  The  organized  and 
incorporated  religious  societies  number 
one  hundred  and  thirty-one,  and  new 
ones  are  forming  almost  every  month. 
There  are  many  Missions  and  Sunda}- 
Schools  which  will  soon  develop  into  fully 
constituted  churches.  This  argues  well 
for  the  city — promises  well  for  its  future, 
since  these  religious  enterjirises  are  meant 
to  promote,  and  do  in  fact,  ]iromote  the 
truest  welfare  of  a  people.  While  they 
act  directly  u]ioii  the  moral  and  spiritual 
life,  the}'  do  also  help  to  ensure  material 
prosperity,  intellectual  culture,  find  the 
maiiitena  nee  of  order, and  serve  to  elevate 
the  person.'d,  domestic  and  business  life 
of  a  community.  By  their  quiet  influ- 
ence they  contribute  largely  to  make  the 
life  that  now  is  a  good  and  noble  thing, 
as  also  to  make  sure  the  realization  of 
c'dl  best  ]ic)ssibilities  in  the  life  thaL  is  to 
come. 

Sketches  ol  the  history  of  these 
churches  are  here  given,  so  far  as  the 
facts  can  be  ol)taine<l.  Si)eci,-d  effort 
has  been  inadi'  to  give  the  early  history 
of  the  older  churches.  'fhe  larger  niun- 
ber  are  of  recent  organization,  and  have 
almost  no  history.      The  facts  ha\-e  been 


taken,  as  far  as  possible,  from  original 
sources — church  records,  pastors  and 
other  officials.  A  few  items  have  been 
taken  from  the  "  Histor}-  of  Hennc])in 
Count}'."  This  record  is  brought  down 
to  the  year  1889,  with  additional  notice 
of  some  changes  and  new  enterprises 
since  that  date. 

METHODIST    EPISCOPAL. 

The  First  Methodist  E]3isco])alcluu'cli. 
The  history  of  this  church  up  to  1884 
is  drawn  from  addresses  at  the  Thirt}'- 
fourth  and  Tliirty-fifth  Anniversaries  b\' 
Rev.  Chauncey  Holjart,  D,  I).,  and  Pro- 
fessor N.  H.  Winchell.  From  these  ad- 
dresses free  cpiotations  are  made. 

The  earliest  enterprise  of  the  Metho- 
dist Church  in  Minnesota  was  a  Misson 
among  tlie  Sioux  Indians  at  Kajjosia, 
begun  in  is,'!!  luider  the  su[)erintennence 
of  Rev.  Alfred  P>runson,  with  Rev.  David 
King  as  missionary.  Tliis  Mission, pros- 
ecuted until  1S4-3,  was  then  transferred 
to  Dr.  Williamson,  oi  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  was  carried  on  until  1S.")3, 
wluii  the  Indians  were  removed  to  res- 
eivations  on  tlie  I'jjper  Minnesota.  In 
ISfC),  Rev.  J.  \V.  Putman  was  sent  from 
Rock   River  Conference  to  the  St.  Croix 
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Mission.  He  is  Ijclicved  to  have  been  the 
first  Protestant  prcaeher  in  St.  Anthony 
and  St.  Paul.  From  the  da3-s  of  the  am- 
bitious Franciscan  monk,  two  hun(h-ed 
years  ago,  who  first  placed  the  foot  of  a 
European  at  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  of 
Padua,  to  the  establishment  of  the  first 
Methodist  class  b}-  Rev.  Matthew  Sorin, 
no  systematic  worshij)  of  (}od,  accord- 
ing to  the  Christian  faith,  was  witnessed 
on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  above 
Fort  Snelling. 


about  300.  The  village  was  about  two 
yetirs  old,  and  was  little  more  than  a 
company  of  settlers  living  in  small,  un- 
])ainted  cabins  scattered  along  the  river 
bank.  .\  ferry  boat  made  irregular  trips 
across  the  river,  not  far  from  the  present 
Central  avenue  bridge.  A  small  log 
school  house  on  Third  street,  now  Uni- 
versity avenue,  between  Second  and 
Third  avenues  southeast,  served  the 
various  Protestant  churches  for  religioiis 
services.     In   1849,  the   Minnesota   Dis 


>--2  cs-eg 


In  July,  1849,  Rev.  Matthew  Sorin,  a 
"  supernunerarj-  "  preacher  belonging  to 
the  Philadelphia  Conference,  while  visit- 
ing at  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthonj-,  oi-gan- 
ized  the  few  Methodists  living  there  into 
a  class  with  John  Draper  for  leader. 
This  was  the  first  step  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Methodist  church.  Minnesota 
became  a  territory  March  3d,  1849. 
The  First  Church  at  St.  Anthony  was 
organized  four  months  later,  July  7th. 
The  whole  pojinlation  of  the  territory 
was   4,r)80,    and    that    of   St.    .Vnthony 


trict  of  the  Wisconsin  Conference  was 
formed,  with  Rev.  C.  Hobart  as  Presid- 
ing Elder.  The  first  stationed  preacher, 
Rev.  Enos  Stevens,  was  appointed  1)\- 
the  Wisconsin  Conference  of  1849,  as  a 
missionar\'  to  St.  Anthony  Falls.  He 
was  a  typical  Methodist  pioneer  mission- 
ary, such  as  most  of  the  circuit  riders  of 
early  Methodism  were.  His  circuit  in- 
cluded besides  St.  Anthony,  Fort  Snell- 
ing, Red  Rock,  Cottage  Grove,  Point 
Douglass  and  Dissel's  Moimd.  The  next 
preacher  was  Rev.  C.  A  Newcomb,  who 
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remained  two  years.  Rev.  E.  W.  Merrill, 
a  local  preacher,  served  the  church  in 
1851-2.  He  afterwards  became  a  Con- 
gregational minister.  Rev.  Eli  C.  Jones 
was  apfjointed  to  this  mission  in  1802, 
and  remained  two  \'ears.  During  his 
])astorate  a  frame  building  for  church 
purjjoses  ^vas  erected,  at  the  cost  ol' 
$1,000.  Rev.  S.  T.  Creighton  took 
charge  of  the  clmrch  in  ISfi-t,  and  was 
followed  the  next  year  by  Rev.  Andrew 
J.  Nelson.  Rev.  Sias  Belles  became  pastor 
in  isr)6.  A  parsonage  was  bxiilt  forhim. 
The  church  building,  wliich  was  lunv  too 
small,  was  enlarged  (bn'ing  his  year  of 
service.  The  financial  troubles  of  1857 
threw  the  struggling  church  into  serious 
straits,  but  through  the  good  manage- 
ment of  Rev.  J.  E.  Chfififee,  the  next  pas- 
tor, the  society  was  able  to  hold  itsown. 
During  his  two  years  of  service  large 
additions  were  made  to  themcmbershi]). 
A  (piiet  year  and  a  half  followed  mi- 
(Icr  the  ])astoraI  charge  of  Rev.  Cyrus 
Urooks.  He  was  followed  by  Rev.  Thom- 
as Day.  After  him  came  Rev.  E.  R.Lath- 
ro]),  who  served  a  year  and  a  half  in 
r8()l-2.  He  was  ai)pointed  cha])lain  in 
the  10th  Regiment  of  Minnesota  X'ohui- 
teers,  and  his  second  ycfir  was  fniished 
by  Rev.  William  McKinlcy,  who  re- 
mained until  1S(>4- — tin-ough  the  dark 
years  of  tlic  civil  war.  He  was  a  re- 
turned soldier  chaplain,  ^vho,  in  broken 
health,  was  back  from  the  "  I-^agle  regi- 
ment," the  liighth  Wisconsin.  The  ]ias- 
tors  who  followed  were.  Rev.  C.  E. 
Wright,  Rev.  I'.  W.  Berry,  who,  after  six 
months  of  service,  died  Echruary  lOtii, 
18()G;  Rev.  Harvey  \Vel)b,  wdu)  remained 
three  years;  Rev.  J.  W.  Shank,  Rev.  D. 
Cobb,  Rev.  W.  W.  Satterkc,  Kev.  j.  R. 
Creighton,  Rev.  S.  (i.  dale.  Rev.  Harvey 
Wchl),  Rev.  J.  W.  Martin,  Kev.  T.  Mc- 
Clary,  Rev.  Robert  Eorbes,  Rev.  A.  C. 
Williams,  1).  I).,  Rev.  John  Stafford,  Rev. 
C.  A.  Van  Anda,  D.  I).,  Rev.  W.  C.  Rice, 


Rev.  J.  1'.  Stout,  the  i)resent  pastor.  The 
Church  has  aliout  -tOO  members.  Its 
Sunday  School  numbers  275,  with  L.  D. 
Williams  as  su])erintendent. 

The  old  church  l)uil(ling  was  sold  in 
1872  to  Kincaid  &  Eailey  for  $200,  and 
was  moved  across  the  street.  The  new 
edifice  was  built  on  the  same  lots,  and 
cost  about  $7,000.  The  basement  and 
lecture-room  were  finished  so  as  to  be 
dedicated  in  December,  1872.  Rev.  Sam- 
uel Eellows,  now  Bishop  of  the  Reformed 
lipiscopal  Church,  ])reached  the  dedica- 
tion sermon.  During  the  ])astorate  of 
Rev.  S.  (r.  (jale,  1874-5,  the  main  audi- 
ence room  wascomjileted  and  dedicated. 
It  had  seats  for  500.  The  building,  with 
parsonage,  was  valued  at  $20,000.  This 
pro])erty  in  1890  was  sold  and  has  been 
made  over  into  what  is  now  the  Hotel 
Wiiulom.  In  the  same  year  the  chtu'ch 
obtained  possession  of  the  house  of  wor- 
shi])  previously  occupied  by  Olivet  Ba])- 
tist  church,  on  the  corner  oi'  Eilth  sti'eet 
and  Ninth  avenue  southeast,  and  here 
its  services  are  now  held.  The  l)uilding 
is  a  fine  structure  of  red  brick,  and  is 
valued,  witii  the  lot,  at  $40, ()()(). 

Ccntenfiry  Methodist  Episcojjal  Clnn-ch 
was  organized  in  1855.  Rev.  William  C. 
McDonald  wasthefirst  pastor,  rnderhis 
success(U-,  Rev.  J.  D.  Rich,  the  first  build- 
ing was  erected  on  Third  avenue  south 
opposite  Washington  school  house.  The 
Church  aiul  lots  were  vahied  at  $4,0()<). 
nthci'  pastors  were  Rev.  '!'.  M.  Gossard, 
Rev. J.  E.  Chaffee,  Kev.  I ).  Cobb,  Rev. John 
Ouigley,  D.  D.;  Rev.  J.  W.  McGregor,  Rev. 
G.  C. Wells, who  (lied  during  his  pastorate; 
Rev.  Mr.  Easig,  filling  out  his  term;  Rev. 
A.  Hollington,  Rev.  S.  McChesney,  Kev. 
S.  W.  Lloyd,  Kev.  Dr.  XanAnda,  Rev.  G. 
W .  Miller,  I).  D.  The  ])resent  i)astor  is 
Rev.  H.  H.  Erench.  In  1804  the  lots  for 
the  new  church  aiul  ])arsonagc  on  the 
corner  of  Eirst  aveiuicsouth  and  Seventh 
street  were  boujiht  bv    the    Ladies'  Aid 
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Society.     Tlie  present  Church  was  built  avenue  and  Tenth  street,  and  near  it,  at 

while  Rev.  J.  F.  Chaffee  was  pastor,  and  17   North  Tenth  street,  stands  the  par- 

the  pai-sonage   during  the  pastorate   of  sonage.     The  preseutnumberofmembers 

Kev.  G.  C.  Wells.     The  uumber  of  nieni-  is  500.     Rev.  Alonzo  Hollington  was  the 

hers  is  478.     The  Svmday  School  has  350  first  pastor.      Others   were   Rev.  C.  M. 

scholars,  with  Dr.  Jabez  Brooks  as  Super-  Heard,  Rev.  J.    F.    Chaffee,    Rev.   R.   N. 

intendent.      The  church   has   a   mission  McKaig,D.  D.,  and  Rev.  0.  H.  Tiffany, 


at  607  Second  street  north,  with  a  Sun- 
da3-   School   numlicring  100,  and  A.  R. 
McGill   as    superintendent.      There    are 
800  free    sittings  in 
the      church.        The 
whole    ]5roperty     is 
valued  at  $200,000. 

In  March,  1891, 
the  corner  stone  of  a 
new  church  edifice, 
on  the  corner  of 
(jrant  street  and 
First  avenue  south, 
was  laid  with  appro- 
])riate  ceremonies. 
This  stone  bears  the 
incription,  "Wesley 
Alethodist  Episco- 
pal Church."  When 
the  church  takes  pos- 
session of  the  com- 
jjleted  s  a  n  c  t  u  a  r y 
this  ^vill  be  its  new 
name.  It  will  be  a 
noble  structure  of 
stone, will  haveseats 
in  the  main  audi- 
ence room  for  1,200, 

and  in  the  rooms  adjacent  and  opening 
into  this,  1,000  additional  sittings.  It 
will  be  ready  for  use  about  March  15th, 
1892.  The  building  and  ground  will  cost 
at  least  $140,000.  A  cut  of  the  building 
is  here  given. 

Hennepin  Avenue  Alethodist  Episco- 
jial  Church  was  organized  in  1875  by  a 
secession  from  Centenary  Church.  The 
first  building  cost  about  $3,000.  The 
])resent  building,  a  fine  structure  of  red 
brick,  stands  on  the  corner  of  Henne])in 
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D.  P.  with  Rev.  F.  O.  Holman,  I).  I)., 
as  associate  pastor.  Dr.  Tiffany  died  in 
Minneapolis  October  2  ith,  1891. 

Franklin  Avenue 
Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  was  or- 
ganized in  1873. 
Rev.  S.  T.  Sterrett 
was  the  first  pastor. 
There  are  300  mem- 
bers. The  church 
building  stands  on 
the  corner  of  East 
Franklin  and  Filth 
avenues.  Rev.  R.N. 
McKaig,  I).  D.,  is 
pastor. 

Twenty  -fourth 
Street  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church 
was  organized  in 
Alay,  1881,  with 
13  memljcrs.  The 
pastors  have  been 
Rev.  J.  C.  Teter, 
Rev.  David  Morgan, 
Rev.  R.  R.  Atchison, 
Rev.  H.  J.  Van 
Fossen,  Rev.  John  A.  Simpson,  Rev. 
J.  C.  Gullett,  and  Rev.  A.  F.  Thompson. 
The  number  of  niemljers  is  116.  The 
Sunday  School  numbers  200,  with 
Thomas  A.  Sunderson  as  superintend- 
ent. The  church  building  stands  on  the 
corner  of  Twenty-fourth  street  and 
Twenty-third  avenue  south.  It  was 
bought  of  a  Swedish  congregation  and 
moved  to  its  present  site  in  1882.  The 
building  cost  $1,350  and  the  lots 
$1,200.     It  hasseats,  which  arc  free,  for 
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300.  The  wliolc  ])roperty  is  valued  at 
$3,500. 

Simpson  Methodist  Epise-i)])al  Church. 
located  on  the  corner  of  Twenty-eighth 
street  and  First  avenue  south,  was  or- 
giinized  as  a  mission  in  1882  witludiout 
20  members.  Rev.  James  G.  Teter  was 
pastor  from  Octoljcr  9th,  1882,  until  Oc- 
tober 7th,  1885.  Rev.J.M.Bull  followed 
and  remained  until  October  3d,  1888. 
.\fter  him  came  Kev.  \V.  K.  Marshall,  I). 
I).,  and  Rev.  Peter  Clare.  The  membcr- 
shii)  is  iOO.  A.  A.  Kelly  is  president  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  G.  F.  Getty,  sec- 
retary, and  (j.  A.  Sweet,  treasurer.  The 
Sunday  School  numbers  350,  ^vith  L.  .\. 
Cobb  for  superintendent.  The  church 
edihcc  was  built  and  dedicated  in  188G, 
at  the  cost  of  $17,000.  It  will  sea.t  500. 
The  seats  are  free.  The  clunx-li  is  ]iros- 
perous  and  growing  rapidly. 

Thirteenth  Avenue  Methodist  Ej)isco- 
pal  Church.  The  church  l)uilding  is  lo- 
cated on  the  corner  of  Thirteenth  avenue 
south  and  Tenth  street.  It  was  built  in 
1883,  and  has,  besides  the  auditorium, 
lecture  rooms,  parlor,  kitchen  and  pas- 
tor's study.  It  has  recently  been  much 
improved  at  an  expense  ofabout$l,OCO. 
B.  Kneelaud  is  chairman  of  the  Bojird  of 
Trustees  and  C.  W.  Stewart,  secretary. 
The  i)resent  ])astor  is  Rev.  J.  B.  Hinge- 
ley.  The  church  mcnd)ersliip  is  about 
350.  The  Sunday  School  nund)ers  4"i5 
with  an  fiverage  attendance  of  300;  P.O. 
Hanson  is  su])erintendent.  A  Ladies' 
.\id  Societ\-,  a  Society  of  Christian  En- 
deavor and  several  other  associations 
make  u])  much  of  ihc  working  force  of 
ihe  Church. 

The  Broadway  Methodist  l'^])iscoi)al 
Chinch.  'I'his  church  grew  out  of  a  mis- 
sion estal)lishcd  by  the  First  Church  on 
the  corner  of  Seventeenth  ;i  venue  north- 
east and  Marshall  street.  Mere  a  build- 
ing was  erected  in  1  875 costing $()50,0(). 
This  building  was  removed  in  October, 


1882,  to  a  lot  on  Jefferson  street  near 
Broadway.  The  church  was  organized 
Decendier  25th,  1886.  It  has  94-  mem- 
bers.    Rev.  J.  E.  Henderson  is  pastor. 

I-\)rest  Heights  Methodist  E]3iscopal 
Church  was  organized  October  28th, 
1885  with  10  members.  The  first  pastor 
was  Rev.  A.  Cami)ben.  After  him  came 
Rev.  J.  B.  Freeman,  Rev.  E.  S.  Pilling. 
Rev.  j.  B.  Hingeley,  and  Rev.  C.  A. 
Cressy.  Kev.  C.N.  Stowers  is  the  pres- 
ent i)astor.  The  trustees  are  C.  E.  Olni- 
stead,J.  E.  Clark,  George  S.  Mayhew,  J. 
E.  Galiow,  William  Parker,  P.  R.  Ham- 
ilton and  P.  G.  Williams.  The  members 
of  the  church  are  117.  The  Sunday 
School  numbers  160,  with  P.  R.  Hamil- 
ton for  superintendent.  Thechurch  build- 
ings, at  2022  James  avenue  north,  was 
built  in  1886  at  the  cost  of$3,700.  The 
l)arsonage  cost  $1,700.  The  Church 
l)ropert_v  is  valued  at  $9,000.  The  aud- 
ience room  has  free  seats  for  300  per- 
sons. 

Lake  Street  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  originated  in  a  mission  opened 
by  members  of  Simpson  Church.  A  Sim- 
day-school  was  held  in  the  town  hall, 
corner  of  Lake  street  and  Fremont  ave- 
nue, and  there  was  preaching  by  Rev.  J. 
Q.  Teter  and  Kev.  J.  S.Garvin.  In  Octo- 
ber, 1866,  Rev.  D.  J.  Higgins  was  ap- 
])ointed  pastor  and  organized  the  Lake 
Street  Church,  November  lOth,  1886, 
with  fourteen  members.  Rev.  T.  h".  Allen 
took  charge  in  October,  1888,  and  Rev. 
J.  W.  Davids  in  1891.  The  church  lias 
123  members  and  20  ])robationers.  The 
Sunday-school  has  an  average  attend- 
ance of  122,  with  I'\  S.  Pratt  as  super- 
intendent. The  cluMTh  building  is  the 
old  town  hall  made  over,  and  stamls  on 
the  corner  of  L.ake  street  ami  Fremont 
avenue.  It  will  seat  250.  The  whole 
pr()])erty  is  valued  at  $9,000. 

Bloomington  ,\  venue  Methodist  Ivjns- 
copal  Church  has  a  church   building   on 
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Rev.  James  Frankein  Chaffee  was 
born  in  the  town  of  Middleljur}',  W3'- 
oniing  Comity,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  5,  1827. 
His  parents,  Chaflfees  on  both  sides, 
l)el()n!^ed  to  the  sturdy-  New  England 
stoek,  having  been  among  the  colon- 
ists emigrating  from  old  England  prior 
to  1(550.  They  removed  to  North- 
ern Illinois  when  the  son  was  seventeen 
years  old,  so  that  the  whole  j^eriod  of  his 
minority  was  passed  npon  the  frontiers  of 
civilization,  where  in  labor  and  study  lie 
l)nilt  up  a  hardy  frame,  upon  a  constitu- 
tion inherited  from  temperate  and  labor- 
ious ancestors.  His  educational  oppor- 
tunities were  such  onh'  as  the  common 
schools  afforded,  supplemented  by  hard 
study  and  a  wide  range  of  reading. 
How  well  he  improved  his  slender  oppor- 
tunities for  obtaining  learningis  attested 
by  the  graceful  act  of  the  Illinois  Wesle3'- 
an  University,  which  conferred  upon  him 
some  ten  3'ears  ago  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Divinity. 

Mr.  Chaffee  was  received  into  the  min- 
istry of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  chinch 
by  the  Rock  River  annual  conference  in 
the  fall  of  1848,  at  the  age  of  twent3'-one 
3'cars.  For  the  next  nine3-ears  he  shared 
the  life  of  the  itinerant  ministry.  His 
first  charge  was  as  junior  j^reacher  to  the 
Carthage  circuit,  which  included  the  city 
of  Nauvoo.  Successive  appointments 
were  at  Oquawka,  two  3'ears;  Mon- 
mouth and  Knoxville  one  3-ear  each,  and 
Levviston  and  Jefferson  streets,  Chicago, 
each  two  3'ears.  The  latter  was  the 
leading  Methodist  church  in  thecit3'with 
one  exception. 

In  the  meantime,  during  the  first  year 
of  his  ministrj-,  he  married  Miss  Calista 
Hopkins,  who  during  all  the  svibsequent 
3-ears  has  endtn'ed  with  himthetoils  and 
responsibilities,  and  shai'ed  with  him  the 
felicities  of  a  Methodist  preacher's  itiner- 
ant life. 

Mr.  Chaffee  took  up  his  residence  in 


what  is  now  the  citv  of  Minneaiiolis  in 
the  fall  of  1857,  and  was  stationed  at  St. 
.\nthony  about  Sept.  1st  of  that  year. 

During  his  first  ai)pointmcnt  in  St. 
.\nth0n3-,  which  continued  a  little  less 
thrin  two  years,  though  in  feeble  health, 
he  conducted  a  series  of  meetings,  for 
eight  weeks,  without  ministerial  help, 
which  3'ielded  one  hundred  accessions  to 
the  church.  Throughout  his  jiastorates 
the  spiritual  results  of  his  laliors  have 
been  fruitful  in  revivals  of  religion,  and 
accessions  to  the  church.  In  the  spring 
of  1859  Mr.  Chaffee  was  appointed  to 
the  charge  of  Jackson  Street  church,  St. 
Paul, but  returned  to  Minneapolis  in  the 
fall  of  1860,  to  the  then  only  Methodist 
church  in  Minneapolis.  It  was  a  frame 
building  at  the  corner  of  Fifth  and  Ore- 
gon (now  Third  avenue)  streets,  op- 
posite the  new  court  house. 

He  was  apjjointcd  chaplain  of  the 
Fifth  regiment  of  Minnesota  Infantry. 
Severe  sickness  compelled  Chaplain  Chaf- 
fee to  resign  his  post  from  licfore  Cor- 
inth, after  a  service  of  only  six  weeks. 

In  the  fall  of  1862  Elder  Chaffee  was 
appointed  Presiding  Elder  of  the  Minne- 
apolis District,  which  then  included  the 
whole  northwestern  frontier  of  the  state, 
which  had  been  devastated  by  the  Indian 
outbreak  of  that  year.  For  two  years  he 
traveled  throughout  this  extensive  field, 
strengthening  the  feeble  churches  and 
gathering  others,  furnishing  his  own 
horse,  paying  his  own  expenses,  upon 
the  annual  salar3'  of  $550.  Two  3'ears 
later  the  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  dis- 
tricts were  consolidated,  and  Elder 
Chaftee  was  made  Presiding  Elder  of  the 
new  district, — continuing  for  the  next 
three  3'ears — meanwhile  the  Methodist 
church  in  Minneapolis  had  been  reorgan- 
ized and  the  Centenar3'  church  formed. 
Elder  Chaffee  was  appointed  to  the  pas- 
torate of  this  church  in  1867,  continuing 
its  pastor  for  the  next  three  3'ears.    At 
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this  time  the  Ceiitciinry  was  the  larg- 
est church  and  had  the  largest  con- 
gregation of  any  of  the  city  churches.  In 
each  of  the  three  winters  the  church  en- 
joyed revivals  of  religion,  and  its  meni- 
bershi])  largely  increased.  In  1S70  he 
was  appointed  to  the  Minneajjolis  City 
Mission  which  he  accepted  with  a  view 
to  gaining  a  year  of  partial  rest.  The 
rest  was,  however,  obtained  by  a  change 
in  the  kind  rather  than  amount  of  labor, 
for  he  devoted  himself  to  the  organizing 
of  the  Seventh  street  M.  E.  church,  ^jro- 
curingwith  tlie  aid  of  liberal  members  of 
the  old  church,  the  building  of  a  conven- 
ient church  edifice  for  the  congregation, 
which  has  since  become  the  flourishing 
Thirteenth  avenue  M.  E.  church. 

I'or  the  next  few  years  Elder  Chaffee, 
filled  a  pastorate  at  Duluth,  another  at 
Faribault, another  at  St.  Paid,  and  was 
Presiding  Elder  of  the  Winona  district. 

To  the  pastorateof  the  Hennepin  Ave- 
nue M.  E.  church  he  was  b}'  special  re- 
(piest  appointed  in  1879,  and  continued 
for  three  j-ears. 

The  next  four  3-ears  were  occupied  with 
fuhilling  the  duties  of  Presiding  Elder  of 
the  Minneapolis  district.  Through  these 
years  he  was  largely  instrumental  in  the 
cn-ganization  of  a  number  of  churches, 
and  in  raising  funds  for  houses  of  wor- 
shij).  Among  these  were  Twentj'-fourth 
Street  M.  E.  church,  Simpson  church, 
Bloomington  avenue,  Forest  Heights, 
Western  avenue,  Taylor  street  and  Lake 
street  AI.  E.  chiuxhes. 

Since  1887  Dr.  Chaffee  has  been  Pre- 
siding Elder  of  the  Winona  district,  a 
position  whichhestill  (Mar. ,1893)  holds. 
In  18G7,  1879,  1883  and  1891,  he 
was  elected  delegate  to  the  General  Con- 
ference, and  each  time  on  the  first  ballot 
as  leader  of  the  delegation.  The  General 
Conference  of  lS92elecLedhim  a  member 
of  the  General  ^Missionary  Committee, 
the  term  of  which  will  not  expire  until 
the  meeting  of  the  General  Conference  in 


1896.  His  most  imjjortant  general 
service  has  been  in  connection  witli  the 
educational  work  of  the  church.  At  the 
conference  held  at  Mankato  in  1871  he 
was,  f|uite  unexpectedly  to  himself,  elect- 
ed Agent  of  Ilandine  T'niversity.  For 
the  last  five  years  Dr.  Chaffee  has  been 
president  of  its  Board  of  Trustees. 

A  most  philanthropic  work  which  has 
in  recent  years  engaged  Dr.  Chaffee's  at- 
tention, is  tlie  organization  of  Asbury 
Hospital,  which,  largeh-  through  the  lib- 
erality of  Mrs.  Sarah  H.  Knight,  the 
daughter  of  his  old  friend,  T.  A.  Harrison, 
hasbeen  ecjuipped  and  opened  asaj)id)lic 
hospital,  but  under  the  management  of 
the  Methodist  churches.  Dr.  Chaffee  is 
president  and  financial  agent  of  the  insti- 
tution. 

Dr.  Chaffee  has  been  a  prolific  writer 
for  the  press.  Besides  conducting  the 
editorial  work  of  the  Methodist  Hcrnld, 
he  has  been  a  frecpient  contributor  to  the 
local  and  periodical  press.  Not  alone 
does  the  discussion  of  theological  and 
chiu'ch  subjects  engage  his  pen,  but  spec- 
ulative and  scientific  ones  as  well. 
Especially  is  he  strong  in  meeting  the 
cavilers  at  religion  on  scientific  grounds. 
In  theologj'he  is  liberal  within  the  limits 
permitted  to  a  loyal  believer  in  the  doc- 
trines of  his  church. 

Of  a  family  of  nine  children  born  to 
Dr.  and  Airs.  Chaffee,  but  two  survive. 
Their  daughter,  Carrie,  is  the  wife  of  H. 
M.  Farnham,  Esq.,  and  his  son,  Htigh 
G.,  is  comiected  with  the  Security  Bank. 

While  the  Alethodist  church  has 
claimed  and  received  the  chief  labor  of 
Dr.  Chaffee's  long  and  active  career,  he 
has  been  an  active  participater  in  all  the 
stirring  events  which  have  given  to 
Minneapolis  during  his  residence  in  it  a 
marvelous  growth  and  expansion,  espe- 
cially in  those  of  education,  morals  and 
charity.  An  effective  and  jicrsuasive 
preacher  of  righteousness  he  has  been  a 
loj'al,  enthusiastic  and  heljiful  citizen. 
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tlie  corner  of  Bloomington  avenno  and 
East  Thirty-second  street,  with  a  par- 
sonage in  the  rear  of  the  church.  There 
are  SO  members.  Tlie  pastor  is  Rev. 
Elijah  Haley. 

Eoss  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
The  house  of  worship  on  the  comer  of 
Ivleventh  avenue  north  and  Sixth  street 
was  re-built  in  1885.  There  are  800 
members.     Rev.  B.  Longley  is  pastor. 

North  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
was  organized  Oc- 
tober 1st,  1885, 
and  has  98  mem- 
bers. The  build- 
ing is  on  the  cor- 
n  e  r  of  Forty- 
fourth  ave.  north 
and  Emerson  av- 
enue. It  was  built 
in  1888.  Rev.  H. 
W.  Knowles  is 
pastor. 

Taylor  Street 
Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church. 
The  building  w^as 
erected  on  the  cor- 
ner of  Taylor  st. 
and  Twenty-fifth 
avenue  northeast 
in  1883.  Rev.  C. 
M.  Heard  is  pas- 
tor. 

Western  Avenue 
MethodistEpisco- 
pal  Church  has  185  meml^ers.  Rev.  R. 
M.  Carter  is  pastor.  The  church  Ijuild- 
ing  is  on  the  corner  of  North  Irving  and 
Western  avenues,  and  was  built  in  188(). 
Minnehaha  Church  was  organized  in 
1889,  and  a  building  erected  and  dedi- 
cated the  same  year,  near  the  Falls  of 
Minnehaha.  Rev.  E.  H.  Nicholson  is 
])astor. 

The  City  Missions   arc  in   charge   of 
Rev.  W.  K."  Marshall. 

14 
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German  Methodist  Episcopal.  There 
are  three  of  these  churches  in  three  diff- 
erent sections  of  the  cit\'.  The  oldest  is 
located  on  the  corner  of  Second  street 
and  Tenth  avenue  northeast,  and  was 
organized  about  1870.  It  has  a  neat 
frame  building  which  cost  about  $3,000, 
and  \vas  erected  in  1886,  with  free  seats 
for  200.  There  is  a  parsonage  in  the 
rear  of  the  church,  Tjuilt  the  same  year, 
at  the  cost  of  about  $2,200.     The  whole 

property  is  now 
worth  $8,000. 
The  Church  has 
40  members  and 
a  Sunday  school 
with  60  scholars. 
Samuel  Fischer  is 
superintendent. 
The  present  pas- 
tor, is  Rev.  W.  F. 
Eberhardt. 

Second  German 
MethodistEpisco- 
pal  Church  was 
organized  in  1 884-, 
with  12  members. 
Its  house  of  wor- 
ship stands  on  the 
corner  of  Eigh- 
teenth and  Lyn- 
dale  avenues  N.  It 
is  a  frame  build- 
ing, was  erected 
in  188(5  and  cost 
$3,000.  The  pro- 
perty, including  lots  and  parsonage,  is 
valued  at  about  $9,000.  The  Church 
has  60  members  and  the  Sunday  school 
70,  with  John  Huber  as  superintendent. 
The  pastors  have  been  Rev.  Mr.  Bhune, 
Rev.  Christian  Nachtrieb  and  Rev. George 
Rhinefrank;  Rev.  W.  A.  Weiss  is  now  in 
charge.  The  church  has  free  seats  for 
450. 

Central  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
( Gei-man  )  is   located    on   the  corner   of 
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Hijlhteciith  street  and  Thirteenth  avenue 
south.  Tlie  first  house  of  worship  was 
a  frame  building  on  the  corner  of  Third 
avenue  and  Fifth  street;  afterwards 
the  cliurch  bought  of  the  Universalists 
and  used  a  1)uilding  on  the  corner  of 
I-'ourth  avenue  and  Fiflli  street  soutli. 
The  present  building  was  erected  in  18SG 
and  has  a  pai'sonage  adjoiningit.  There 
arc  free  seats  for  about  ;5()().  The  value 
of  the  property  is  about  $25, ()()().  The 
church  has  £ibout  100  members.  Tlie 
Sunday  school  niinibers  12;",  with  .\lbert 
Cjral)er  for  Superintendent. 

Norwegian  Danish  Methodist  Episco- 
]);d    Chnrcli.     The   cliurch    was   built   in 


with  four  members  by  Rev.  Mr.  Hedg- 
man.  It  has  a  small  frame  building  on 
Second  street  between  First  and  Second 
avenues  southeast;  a  congregation  of 
about  30  and  a  small  Sunday  school. 
Rev.  J.  C.  James  is  pastor. 

St.  Peter's  African  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  is  a  colony  from  the  First 
Church,  has  a  framebuilding  on  Twenty- 
second  street  between  Ninth  and  Tenth 
avenues  south,  and  has  about  50  niem- 
Ijers,  with  a  Sundaj'  school.  The  pastor 
is  Rev.  A.  H.  Williams. 

PRESBYTERI.\N. 

Andrew  Presbyterian  Church.  In 
1849,  Rev.  E.  D.  Neill,  who  had    lie-jun 
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1887  on  the  corner  of  .Ninth  street  south 
and  Thii-tcciiLh  avenue.  There  are  220 
members.     Kev.  J.  C.  Tollefscn  is  jiastor. 

Swedish  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
is  located  at  2520  Twenty-seventh  fiv- 
enue  south.  It  has  225  mend)ers.  The 
pastors  are  Rev.  N.  M.  Liljcgren  and  Rev. 
C.  A.  Alberlson. 

St.  James,  or  First  African  Methodist 
lipiscopal  Church  was  organized  in  1863 


ill  St.  Paul  a  worl<,  wliicli  grew  into 
the  I-^irst  Presbyterian  church  of  that 
city,  came  to  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony, 
and  held  religious  services  every  other 
Sunday  in  a  school  house,  on  what  is 
now  University  avenue.  In  July,  1830, 
Rev.  W.  T.  Wheeler,  formerly  a  mission- 
tir\-  in  West  .\frica,  took  uj)  this  work. 
.\  Presljyterian  church  was  formed, 
which  afterwards  gave  up  its  name,  and 
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was  merged  in  another  organization. 
In  August,  1857,  a  church  was  organized 
as  the  First  Presbytei-ian  Church  of  St. 
Anthony.  Westminster  Church,  on  the 
west  side  of  the  river,  was  formed  at  the 
same  time,  and  Rev.  Levi  Hughes  be- 
came acting  pastor  of  botli  churches. 
He  was  followed  by  Rev.  James  A.  Mc- 
Kee.  In  1861  the  name  of  the  church 
was  changed,  by  Act  of  the  State  Legis- 
lature, and  it  became  the  .\ndrew  Church . 
This  name  was  adopted  in  memor}'  of 
Mrs.  Catharine  Andrew,  from  whom 
$1,000  were  received  for  a  church  edifice. 
Rev.  R.  F.  Sample  became  pastor  in 
1800.  He  resigned  in  1868  to  take 
charge  of  Westminster  Church.  The  min- 
isters who  followed  him  were  Rev.  David 
Patten,  Rev.  Isaac  W.  Monfort,  Rev. 
David  Stewart,  Prof  E.  J.  Thompson, 
Rev.  Charles  T.  Chester,  Rev.  John 
Woods,  Rev.  J.  H.  Edwards,  Peter  Stry- 
ker,  D.D.,  and  Rev.  William  M.  Kincaid, 
who  was  installed  May  6th,  1890.  The 
first  church  building  stood  originally  on 
Second  street,  near  Second  avenue.  It 
was  dedicated  April  14th,  1861.  The 
lot,  building  and  furnishing  cost  about 
$3,200.  In  November,  1870,  it  was  re- 
moved to  the  corner  of  Fourth  street 
and  Eighth  avenue  southeast.  In  1890 
this  building  was  removed  to  the  rear, 
and  work  upon  a  new  church  edifice  was 
begun.  The  corner  stone  was  laid  Aug. 
29th,  1890,  with  a  historical  addiess  by 
Gen.  H.  B.  Van  Cleve,  and  addresses  bv 
Dr.  D.  J.  Burrell  and  Dr.  Peter  Styker. 
The  building  was  dedicated  May  20th, 
1891,  with  a  sermon  by  Dr.  Robert 
Christie,  of  St.  Paul,  and  words  of  fra- 
ternal greeting  from  President  Cyrus 
Northi'Op,  of  the  State  University,  Rev. 
J.  S.  Black,  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  Rev.  J.  F.  Stout,  of  the 
First  Methodist  Church.  The  new  edi- 
fice stands  on  the  site  of  the  old  one.  It 
is  built  of  blue  lime  stone,  and  in  stvle  is 


mediaeval  gothic.  It  is  a  handsome  and 
unique  structure.  The  main  auditorium 
will  seat  650,  and  the  galleries  250.  A 
chapel  is  to  be  built,  connected  with  the 
main  building  by  a  corridor.  The  total 
cost  will  be  about  $45,000. 

This  church  has  a  flourishing  Sunday 
school,  an  industrial  school  and  several 
societies  for  different  departments  of 
church  work.  It  has  sent  out  a  colony 
to  aid  in  constituting  what  is  called  the 
Shiloh  Church.  Its  Jackson  Street  Mis- 
sion, sustained  for  several  years,  has 
grown  into  the  chxirch,  known  as  The 
House  of  Faith. 

Of  the  six  original  members  of  An- 
drew Church,  two — Air.  and  Mrs.  Rich- 
ard Chute — retain  their  jilace  in  the 
church. 

The  number  of  m.Miibers  is  300.  The 
elders  are  Hon.  Richard  Chute,  Isaac 
McNair,  J.  P.  Bonnell,  J.  B.  Eustis, 
James  T.  Chute,  John  S.  Clark,  Edgar 
J.  Couper  and  Wm.  B.  Morris.  The 
seats  in  the  main  audience  room  are 
free  and  assigned.  Current  expenses 
are  met  by  weekly  ofterings,  pledged  for 
the  year. 

First  Presb3'terian  Church.  As  early 
as  1835  a  Presbyterian  church  was  or- 
ganized at  Fort  Snelling,  made  up  largely 
of  army  officers  and  their  families.  Ser- 
vices were  conducted  by  Rev.  J.  D.  Stev- 
ens, a  missionary  to  the  Sioux  Indians. 
After  January  1,  1837,  services  were 
generally  held  at  the  mission  house  at 
Lake  Harriet.  In  1840,  Rev.  Samuel  W. 
Pond  became  pastor.  In  1845,  the  first 
native  Indian,  Jane  Lemond,  was  re- 
ceived into  membership.  The  church 
was  re-organized  in  1849,  and  took  the 
name  of  Oak  Grove  Church,  with  Rev. 
Gideon  H.  Pond  as  pastor.  In  1862,  the 
name  was  again  changed,  and  became 
the  First  Presbyterian  Chtn-ch  of  Minne- 
sota, at  Minnehaha.  During  these  years 
there   were   in    all    53   members,  and    of 
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these  seven  were  native  Indians.  The 
church  was  mifjratory,  without  a  ilxed 
center;  the  people  were  Few  and  the  field, 
for  the  most  part,  a  wilderness.  The 
clergymen  who  were  the  pioneers  of 
Christianity  in  this  region,  deserve  special 
mention.  They  were  Rev.  Thomas  S. 
Williamson,    Kcv.    ].    D.    Stevens,    Rev. 


during  a  year  earlier  in  the  house  of  Col. 
John  H.  Stevens,  on  the  river  bank,  near 
the  site  of  thepresent  Union  Depot.  Rev. 
J.  C.  Whitney  was  the  first  pastor.  He 
commenced  labor  on  the  first  Sunday  in 
September,  1853.  Services  were  held  in 
a  hall  over  a  store  in  what  is  known  as 
Bridge  Square.  This  building  was  burned 
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Samuel  W.  and  Rev.  C.idcon  H.  Pond. 

The  I'irst  I'resl)yterinn  Church  of 
.Minneapolis,  wliich  abs<)rl)C(l  the  older 
organization  in  ISlif),  was  organized 
May  22,  ISfia,  with  1.'',  meml)ers.  The 
first  Klders  were  Dr.  .\lbcrt  I-^  .\mes, 
Daniel  M.  Coolbaugli  and  Iosei)li  X. 
Rarl)er.     Religious    services     were     held 


in  1854,  and  the  congregation  gathered 
in  an  u])]ier  room  of  the  jjastor's  house 
foi-  some  montlis.  The  first  church  edifice 
was  built  on  a  lot  at  the  corner  of  Pifth 
street  and  Sixth  avenue  south.  It  cost 
about  $1  .SoO,  and  was  called  the  Tooth- 
l)ick,  by  reason  of  its  unique  steei)le. 
Mr.  Whitney  resigned  in  October,  1857, 
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and  was  tbllowoil  l)y  Rev.  Francis  A. 
Oriswold,  who  remained  nntil  June, 
1859.  For  the  next  six  years  services 
were  suspended.  The  building  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Rev.  D.  B.  Knicker- 
backer,  was  removed  and  used  for  a 
parish  school.  In  1865,  Rev.  Henry 
Ward,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  began  the  work 
of  resuscitation.  The  two  congregations 
were  united,  and  the  church enteredtipon 
its  new  and  vigorous  life. 

A  chapel  was  biailt  at  the  corner  of 
Eighth  street  and  First  avenue  south. 
Rev.  A.  H.  Carrier  was  pastor  from  1867 
to  1871.  In  that  time  the  church  was 
enlarged  and  re-dedicated.  In  1871, 
Rev.  Henry  N.  Payne  became  pastor. 
During  his  pastorate  the  church  on  Park 
avenue  was  built,  and  was  dedicated 
.\tignst  31,  1873.  Rev.  Daniel  Stewart, 
D.  D.,  became  pastor  Jtnie  1st,  1875. 
The  building  was  remodeled,  all  debts 
were  paid,  and  the  membership  increased 
to  150.  In  1881,  the  pastorate  of  Rev. 
S.  M.  Campbell,  D.  D., began.  The  pres- 
ent large  and  handsome  church  building 
was  erected  in  1889  and  dedicated  Feb- 
rixary  10th,  in  that  year,  The  entire  cost 
of  the  building,  ground  and  ftirnishings 
was  $75,415.26.  It  stands  onthecorner 
of  Portland  avenue  and  Nineteenth 
street.  The  number  of  memljers  is  500. 
Nearly  300  of  these  were  added  during 
the  pastorate  of  Dr.  Campbell.  This 
church  has  contril)uted  largely  to  the 
organization  and  growth  of  other  Pres- 
ley terian  churches  in  the  city.  Blooming- 
ton  Avenue,  Highland  Park  and  Stew^art 
Memorial  Churches  have  grown  out  of  its 
missions.  The  Elders  are  Judge  C.  E. 
\'anderbugh,  Charles  W.  Moore,  Joshtia 
Williams,  Judge  Ell  Torrance,  John  C. 
Hall,  Orton  S.  Clark,  E.  R.  Ely,  Alfred  E. 
McKeehan  and  W.  B.  Mclntyre.  The 
Sunday  School  numbers  350,  with  W.  B. 
Mclntyre  superintendent.  The  new 
church   building  will   seat   1,100.      Tlic 


present  value  of  the  church  property  is 
$85,000.  The  church  has  eight  societies 
for  missions,  home  and  foreign,  for 
benevolent  work  and  for  engaging  the 
young  in  christian  service. 

Dr.  Campbell  closed  his  pastorate  in 
October,  1889.  His  successor.  Rev. 
James  S.  Black,  was  installed  in  Jvnie, 
1890. 

Westminister  Presbyterian  Church 
was  organized  August  23d,  1857,  with 
eight  members .  Services  were  held  in  the 
Free-Will  Baptist  Church  and  afterwards 
in  Woodman's  hall  in  the  First  National 
bank  building.  The  church  was  incor- 
porated April  6th,  1858.  Rev.C.B.Dor- 
rance  ]3reached  from  December  6th,  1857, 
to  April  18th,  1858,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Rev.  L.  Hughes,  who  also  supplied 
Andrew  Church.  In  1860-61  a  church 
building  was  erected  on  Fourth  street 
between  Hennepin  and  Nicollet  avenues, 
and  was  dedicated  March  17th,  1861. 
This  building  was  several  times  enlarged, 
and  at  last  was  removed  to  Franklin 
avenue  for  the  use  of  the  Presb\'terian 
Church  located  there.  Westminister  was 
served  by  Rev.  Robert  Strong  from  Oc- 
tober, 1862,  until  1865,  Rev.  R.  A. 
Condit  w-as  the  fii^st  installed  pastor, 
who  was  in  charge  from  1865  until  De- 
cember, 1867.  Rev,  R.  F.  Sample,  D.  D., 
took  pastoral  charge  of  the  churcli 
March  8th,  1868,  and  remained  until 
early  in  the  j-ear  1887,  when  considera- 
tions of  health  induced  him  to  resign  in 
order  to  become  pastor  of  a  church  in 
New  York  City. 

Rev.  D.  J.  Burrell,  D.D.,  was  installed 
October  26tli,  1887,  and  remained  in 
charge  until  May,  1891,  when  he  resigned 
to  become  pastor  of  a  church  in  New 
York.  The  first  elder  was  A.  W.  Oliver, 
chosen  at  the  time  of  the  organization. 
The  membership  is  about  1,360,  wathl2 
elders,  viz:  A.  R.  Miller,  H.  H.  Brackett, 
B.  F.  Knerr,  John  Dunwoody,  James  R. 
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Hall,  \V.  M.  Teiiney,  John  S.  Cronibif, 
Charles  T.  Thompson,  John  \V.  Thomas, 
J.  S.  McDonald,  S.  A.  Harris,  S.  H.  Wil- 
liams. The  corner  stone  of  the  jjresent 
church  edifice  was  laidjuh-  13th,  ISiSO, 
on  the  lot  at  thecorncr  of  Nicollet  avenue 
and  Seventh  street,  which  was  bought 
for  $10,000.  Tiie  lecture  room  was  oc- 
cupied tor  the  first  time  August  10th, 
1882,  and  the 
main  iiuditorium 
was  completed  a 
few  months  later. 
The  church  was 
dedicated ,  wit  li- 
on t  debt,  March 
11th,  1883.  The 
building  cost 
$150,000.  The 
entire  propert}^ 
has  now  a  valua- 
tion of  more  than 
$3  00,000.  The 
main  audience 
room  will  seat 
1,200  and  the  lec- 
ture room  800. 

The  Sunday 
school, withW.M. 
Tenney  as  super- 
intendent, num- 
bers on  its  roll 
more  than  1,000. 
The  church  su])- 
ports  four  Mis- 
sion Schools, 
Riverside,  Hope, 
Fairview  and  Chi- 
nese, with  an  aggregate  membershi])  of 
about  2,200,  also  two  Kindergartens 
and  two  Industrial  Schools. 

The  new  Riverside  Cliapcl  on  the  c(jr- 
ner  of  Two  and  a  half  street  and  Twen- 
tieth avenue  south  was  opened  for  Sun- 
day school  work  March  1st,  1891.  and 
was  dedicated  March  8th.  Thcbiiilding 
is  of  briclc  and  has  room  for  1,,~)00  child- 


ren. It  cost  with  the  ground  $12,000. 
The  number  in  attendance  is  600.  James 
Paige  is  Su[)crintendent.  Besides  the 
Sunday  work  a  Kindergarten  is  con- 
ducted by  a  i^aid  teacher  with  To  child- 
ren and  an  Industrial  School  is  hckl  on 
Saturdays. 

The  long  pastorate  ofDr.  Sample,  and 
the  large  growth  of  the  church  during 
those  n  i  n  e  teen 
years  deserve  spe- 
cial mention.  His 
own  words  may 
be  quoted  here  : 
"When  I  went  to 
Minne£ipolis,"  he 
saj'S,  "in  18(56  it 
was  supposed  the 
population  at  the 
Falls  of  St.  An- 
thony would  even- 
tually i-each  30,- 
000.  It  was  then 
al)out  10,000  and 
that  of  St.  Paid 
14, 000.  The  most 
sanguine  d  i  d 
not  anticipate 
the  marvellous 
growth  these  last 
years  have  wit- 
nessed. I  took 
charge  of  West- 
minister Church 
March  8th,  1868. 
The  number  of 
communing  mem- 
bers was  100.  I 
left  it  witli  a  nKMubersiiipof  over  1,000." 
Dr.  Sam]>le  was  an  energetic  leader  of  his 
pcojjle  in  the  work  of  church  extension, 
expending  time  and  thovight  and  money 
of  his  own  in  tliat  work.  The  I'raidvlin 
avenue  church  is  largely  indel)ted  to  him 
for  its  est.nblishment  and  growth.  The 
Fifth  Church  is  the  outgrowth  of  a  mis- 
sion sustained  bv  Westminister  Church 
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during  his  pastorate.  The  Riverside  mis- 
sion was  established  during  the  same 
])eriod,  and  Bethlehem  Chureh  drew  a 
large  part  of  its  members  from  West- 
minister, and  reeeived  large  eon  tributions 
Irom  the  same  souree.  Dr.  Sample  tells 
of  a  special  and  continuous  religious  in- 
terest among  his  jieople  for  many  3'ears, 
uj)  to  the  close  of  his  ministry',  which  re- 
sulted in  frequent  additions  to  his  own 
and  also  to  other  churches.  "Thegospel 
of  Christ, "he  says,  "was  preached  in  de- 
jiendence  upon  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the 
people  were  urged  to  seek  the  high 
groinids  of  ascriptural, spiritual  life."  Of 
his  coming  to  Minnesota  he  says.  "A 
huskv  breath,  detected  by  a  friend  when 
1  was  about  to  enter  a  railway  car  in 
Pennsylvania,  led  him  to  suggest  that  I 
spend  my  hay-fever  season  in  Minnesota, 
and  he  provided  the  means  of  travel.  I 
expected  to  make  a  visit  only.  The  re- 
sult was  a  pastorate  of  twenty-one 
years  in  Minneapolis,  and  there  my  chief 
life  work  was  done." 

Franklin  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church 
was  organized  December  21st,  1S73,  by 
a  committee  of  St.  Paul  Presbytery,  con- 
sisting of  Rev.  R.  F.  Sample,  D  D.,  Rev. 
D.  C.  Lyon  and  Hon.  C.  E.Vanderburgh. 
The  original  memljership  was  ten.  The 
first  elders  were  John  Nicol,  Leander  V. 
X.  Blakemau,  Robert  Shaw  and  R.  S. 
Lee.  Rev.  A.  A.  Kiehle,  the  first  installed 
l)astor,  took  charge  in  1874,  and  closed 
his  pastorate  February  12,  1878.  Rev. 
Isaiah  Faries  was  acting  jjastor  from 
March  10th,  1878,  to  January,  1st,  1882. 
The  present  pastor,  Rev.  D.  E.  Wells,  en- 
tered upon  duty  in  February,  1882,  and 
was  installed  Alarch  8th  of  the  same 
year.  The  total  number  of  members  re- 
ceived since  the  organization  is  370,  of 
whom  74-  have  been  enrolled  during  the 
])resent  joastorate.  The  present  enroll- 
ment is  about  175.  The  average  at- 
tendance  in  the   Sundav  school   for  the 


last  seven  ^-ears  has  been  about  250, 
though  nearly  (500  have  been  annually 
enrolled.  The  congregation  luis  given 
liberal  support  to  benevolent  enterprises, 
missions,  etc.  The  church  has  under  its 
care  Bethany  Mission  on  the  east  side  of 
the  river,  between  Franklin  and  Wash- 
ington avenue  bridges;  Rev.  D.  B.Jack- 
son has  charge  of  this  mission.  This 
church  was  the  outgi'owth  of  a  Sunday 
school  held  in  the  Norwegian  College 
building,  at  the  corner  of  Seventh  street 
and  Twenty-second  avenue  south.  The 
house  of  worship  was  bought  from  the 
First  Presbyterian  Cluu'ch.  It  stood 
originally  on  the  corner  of  First  avenue 
south  and  Eighth  street.  Its  present  lo- 
cation is  on  the  corner  of  Franklin  and 
Twenty-third  avenues.  The  auditorium 
and  lecture  room  will  seat  about  400. 
The  sittings  are  free.  Expenses  ai'c  met 
by  voluntary  subscriptions  and  weekly 
offerings.  The  building  has  been  mater- 
ially enlarged  and  greatly  improved  in 
appearance  during  the  present  pastorate. 
The  Fifth  Presbyterian  Church  was 
organized  in  December,  1879.  Rev.  A. 
W.  Benson  was  in  charge  for  three 
months.  Rev.  Daniel  Rice,  D.D.,  fol- 
lowed, and  after  him  came  Rev.  Rock- 
wood  Mcquesten,  Rev.  J.  S.  Boyd  in  '85-6, 
and  the  present  pastor,  Rev.  J.  B.  Don- 
aldson, D.D.,  who  entered  upon  pastoral 
duty  in  May,  1887.  The  church  has  150 
members.  The  elders  are  S.  M.  Williams, 
John  Mills,  Vernon  Bell  and  George  W. 
Taylor.  The  church  edifice  was  built  in 
1883,  on  the  corner  of  Lyndale  and 
Fourth  avenues  north.  The  auditorium 
^vas  46  by  34  feet,  finished  in  anticpie 
oak,  unique  in  style.  There  were  lecture 
room,  library,  study  and  kitchen.  The 
cost  was  $10,000.  This  building  was 
burned  in  February,  1890,  and  a  new 
one  was  built  on  the  same  site.  The 
Stmday  school  numbers  225  with  C.  A. 
D(jnaldson,    M.  D.,  for    superintendent. 
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Tlie  cluirch  sustains  Good  Will  Chapel, 
with  Stinday  school,  at  21U7  Sixth  av- 
enue north,  and  an  attendance  of  about 
50,  and  Charles  McAlister  as  su])erin- 
tendent.  A  Christian  Ivndeavor  Society 
and  a  Ladies'  Missionar_v  Society  are 
well  sustained. 

Bethlehem  Presbyterian  Church.  In 
1883  Rev.  Joseph  Lanman  began  preach- 
ing in  Avery  Hall.  He  also  organized  a 
Sunday  school  and  a  Children's  Alission- 
ary  Society,  named  after  Mrs.  Gen.  \'an 
Cleve,Thc\'an  Clcvc  Mission  Band.  TJic 


above  mentioned,  and  fitted  up  taste- 
fully, so  as  to  be  at  that  time  the  best 
church  building  in  that  part  of  the  city. 
The  cost  of  all  this  was  about  $4-,()()(). 
Of  this  sum  Dr.  R.  V.  Sample,  of  West- 
minster Church,  gave  $500,  the  largest 
single  coutriliution.  In  1S85  the  build- 
ing was  dedicated  Iree  from  debt.  Mr. 
Lanman  resigned  in  May,  1888,  for  a 
year  of  rest  and  travel  in  Ivurope.  Kev. 
R.  S.  Feagles  was  installed  in  April, 
1889.  He  resigned  in  April,  1890.  Rev. 
David  S.  McCaslin  took  charge  in   Sep- 
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Avork  grew  in  importance  and  promise, 
and  in  Januar\',  1884,  a  Presbyterian 
Church  was  organized  with  twenty-one 
niemljers,  and  \vas  named  Bethlehem. 
H.  N.  Avery  and  Iv.  K.  Bancroft  were  the 
first  elders.  I^ots  for  a  church  edifice  on 
the  corner  of  Twenty-sixth  street  and 
Pleasant  avenue  were  bought  for$l,800. 
The  old  Westminster  Church,  on  P'onrth 
street,  then  owned  by  R.  S.Stillman,  was 
given  by  him  to  Mr.  Lannum  for  licthlc- 
heni   church,  was   removed    to   the  site 


tember,  1890.  The  church  uKinbcrs  are 
about  150.  The  Sunday  school  numl)crs 
200,  with  A.  L.  Crocker  for  superinten- 
dent. The  elders  are  Dr.  H.N.  Avery, 
Robert  McFarlane,  A.  J.  Murdock,  M.D., 
and  Edgar  Bass.  The  church  projjcrty 
is  valued  at  $8,000. 

Oliver  Presbyterian  Church  was  at 
fn-st  called  the  Bloomington  Avenue 
Church.  Under  that  name  it  was  the 
outgrowth  of  a  mission  Stmday  school, 
Ibundcd     bv     the     h'irst     Presbvtcrtian 
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Cliuivh  in  1SS2.  It  was  organized 
March  7th,  lScS4,  with  14  members. 
May  10th,  1884,  Rev.  J.  M.  Patterson 
iK'came  pastor.  Since  that  date  the 
church  has  had  a  remarkable  growth. 
It  has  received  in  all  600  members,  of 
whom  510  are  with  the  chnrch  still. 
The  Stmdaj'  school  has  grown  from  70 
to  500.  Providence  Mission  has  been 
organized,  lots  purchased  and  chapel 
built,  and  it  has  now  125  scholars.  A 
chapel  was  built  soon  after  Mr.  Patter- 
son's coming.  This  was  enlarged  after 
two  years  to  twice  its  original  size,  so 
as   to  seat   400.     Etit   this   becmie  too 


was  dedicated  January  lOtli,  1890.  It 
is  built  of  native  granite,  has  an  aud- 
ience room  seating  1 ,000,  and  a  lecture 
room  opening  into  that,  which  will  seat 
600,  also  pastor's  study,  Hbrary,  read- 
ing room,  class  rooms,  kitchen  and  din- 
ingroom.  The  spire  rises  145  feet.  Thein- 
terior  is  heated  by  steam  and  lighted  by 
electricity.  The  cost  was  about  $50,000. 
This  congregation  stands  third  in  its  de- 
nomination in  the  cit3',  and  has  among 
its  members  some  of  the  most  substant- 
ial business  men  in  South  Minneapolis. 
The  congregation  voted  that,  upon  the 
occuiiancv  of  the  new  building,  the  name 
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small,  and  the  fotnidation  of  a  perma- 
nent church  building  was  laid  in  1888, 
and  in  May,  1889,  the  corner  stone  was 
laid  with  appropriate  ceremonies.  Mrs. 
Sarah  E.  Oliver,  who  gave  real  estate 
valued  at  $33,000  to  aid  in  erecting  the 
building,  deposited  in  the  corner  stone  a 
Bible,  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith, 
manual  of  the  church,  picture  of  the  old 
church,  photograph  of  the  pastor  and 
his  wife,  also  of  Mrs.  Oliver,  and  copies 
of  the  Presbyterian  journals.  The  new 
church  on  the  corner  of  Bloomington 
avenue  and  East  Twentv-seventh  street, 


of  the  church  should  be  changed,  and 
be  thereafter  the  Oliver  Presbyterian 
Chui-ch.  Rev.  J.  M.  Patterson  retired 
from  this  pastorate  in  October,  1890. 
His  successor  Rev.  J.  Lloj'd  Lee  was  in- 
stalled May,  13th,  1891. 

Highland  Park  Presbyterian  Church 
was  organized  under  the  atispices  of  the 
Presbyterian  Alliance,  on  the  19th  day 
of  March,  1884,  with  9  members.  The 
sermon  on  that  occasion  was  preached 
by  Dr.  R.  F.  Sample,  of  Westminster 
Church.  The  Sabbath  school  numbered 
at  the  beginning  43,  and  Judge  Ell  Tor- 
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rence  acted  as  the  first  suijcrintcndcnt. 
In  August  of  that  year  Rev.  N.  li.  Hell, 
of  Nunda,  N.  Y.,  was  called  to  the  pas- 
torate, and  began  his  work  in  Scj)- 
tcmbcr,  although  not  formerly  installed 
until  January  25th,  1887.  For  about 
two  years  the  church  occupied  a  small 
chapel  on  Dtq^ont  avenue  north,  near 
Twenty-first  avenue,  but  on  the  2Gth  of 
September,  1886,  the  church  Iniilding 
now  in  use,  on  the  corner  of  Emerson 
avenue  north  and  Twenty-first  avenue, 
was  dedicated.  The  cost  of  thepro])erty 
to  the  present  time  has  been  about  $10,- 
000,  with  a  merely  nominal  indebtedness 
still  outstanding.  The  pastoral  work 
of  N.  H.  Bell  terminated  October  1st, 
1888,  and  the  church  was  without  a 
pastor  until  February,  1889,  when  Rev. 
A.  K.  Harsha,  formerly  of  Roslyn,  Long 
Island, began  his  labors  in  this  field,  and 
on  the  14th  of  Mtiy  he  was  formerly  in- 
stalled as  pastor.  As  is  usually  the  case 
with  young  and  feeble  churches,  for  the 
first  few  years  this  organization  was, 
to  a  large  extent,  dependent  tipon  out- 
side sources  for  financial  sujjport,  but 
with  the  beginning  of  Mr.  Harsha's  min- 
istry the  congregation  decided  to  l)e- 
come  self-supporting,  and  the  effort  thus 
far  has  been  crowned  with  success.  All 
seats  are  free  and  funds  are  raised  by 
voluntary  contributions.  The  present 
membership  of  the  church  is  132,  and  of 
the  Sabbath  school,  192.  The  seating 
capacity  of  the  auditorium  is  225,  to 
which  the  lecture  room  may  be  added, 
making  the  total  nund:)er  of  sittings 
about  325.  The  oBicers  of  the  ehurcli 
Jire  as  follows,  viz:  Elders,  F.C.Wyant, 
Wm.  Kilgore,  Geo.  W.  Fiskc,  E.  F. 
Meloney,  Hugh  Smith,  F.  H.  Nutter. 
Deacons,  C.  E.  Prince,!.  G.  Smith,  Henry 
Leek;  Clerk  of  Congregation,  E.  F. 
Melone\';  Clerk  of  Session,  F.  H.  Nutter; 
Sn])erintcndcnt  of  Sabltath  school,  C.  H. 
Gilkcrson. 


The  Stewart  Memorial  Presbyterian 
Church  is  located  on  the  corner  of 
Thirty-second  street  and  Stevens  a  venue. 
The  first  location  was  Thirty -seconil 
street  and  Third  avenvie  south.  For 
grounds  and  l)uildings  the  church  is  in- 
debted to  the  liberality  of  Hon.  C.  E. 
V;inder1)urgh.  The  building  was  erected 
in  188().  Soon  after  a  Sunday  school 
was  organized,  and  preaching  services 
were  held  more  or  less  regularly  until 
.\pril,  1887,  when  Rev.  A.  B.  Nicholls,  of 
(Juincy,  Michigan,  came  into  the  field, 
and  two  months  later  organized  a 
church  with  25  members,  June  6th, 
1887.  After  supplying  the  church  for 
one  year.  Air.  Nicholls  was  installed,  the 
first  pastor,  June  6th,  1888,  and  holds 
that  ])osition  still.  In  the  fall  of  1890 
the  church  purchased  a  new  site  at  the 
corner  of  Thirty-second  street  and  Stev- 
ens avenue  and  the  building  was  re- 
moved to  this  new  location  in  the  spring 
of  1891.  The  church  has  170  members. 
The  Sunday  school  enrolls  200,  with  an 
average  attendance  of  140.  The  church 
conducts  a  mission  Sunday  school  jit 
3435  Garfield  avenvie.  The  horse  of 
worship  is  a  frame  building  and  cost 
about  $2,500,  with  about  250  sittings. 
Seats  are  free.  The  entire  church  pro])- 
crty  has  a  valuation  of  at  least  $5,500. 

The  House  of  Faith  Presbyterian 
Church  was  organized  October  19th, 
18.S7,  with  IS  members.  The  first  eld- 
ers were  Jt)hn  Pitblado  and  Norman  M. 
.M.'ittice.  Rev.  Norman  AIcLeod  began 
work  in  tliis  field  August  15tli,  1887, 
and  was  installed  as  pastor  in  May, 
1.SS8.  He  remained  until  near  the  close 
of  1890.  Rev.  L.  P.  Withington  took 
])astoral  charge  in  i\bruarv,  1891.  The 
church  building  stands  on  the  corner  of 
Broadway  and  Jeflerson  streets  north- 
east. It  was  completed  in  November, 
1SS8,  at  the  cost  of  $3, ,'{(58. 45,  the 
grounds  costing  $4,000.    Thcmainaudi- 
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ence  room  will  seat  iihout  800.  The  eld- 
ers are  John  Pitblado,  Xorinan  AI.  Mat- 
tice  and  W.  M.  Clark.  The  Sunday 
school  superintendent  is  N.  M.  Mattiee. 
The  members  of  the  church  are  60.  The 
average  number  in  Sunday  school  is  60. 
Seats  are  free.  Current  expenses  are 
met  b}'  voluntary  offerings.  The  house 
of  worshi])  was  dedicated  November 
17th,  1880,  with  a  sermon  by  Dr.  Bur- 
rell,  of  Westminster  Clnnxh. 

Shiloh  Presb^'terian  Church  is  a  child 
of  Andrew  Church,  and  was  organized 
in  1884  with  aboixt  15  members.  Rev. 
E.  B.  Caldwell  was  the  first  pastor.  His 
pastorate  closed  with  his  death  in  1887. 
Rev.  William  R.  Reynolds  was  installed 
in  1888.  The  church  has  a  chapel  on 
Twenty-fourth  avenue  northeast,  be- 
tween Harrison  and  Polk  streets.  It 
has  free  sittings  for  200.  The  building 
cost  $1,500  and  was  jiaid  for  by  the 
Misses  Andrew. 

First  Swedish  Presbyterian  Church 
has  37  members.  Rev.  C.  C.  Christian- 
sen is  pastor.  The  church  edifice,  on  the 
corner  ot  Nineteenth  avenue  south  and 
Third  street,  was  dedicated  September 
6th,  1891,  with  a  sermon  by  Rev.  J.  L. 
Lee.  There  are  seats  for  about  300. 
The  building  is  valued  at  $1 ,500. 

Welsh  Presbyterian  Church  has  200 
members.  The  building  stands  on  the 
corner  of  Franklin  and  Seventeenth 
avenues  south,  and  was  erected  in  1882. 

Hope  Mission  (Presb^-terian).  This 
was  a  mission  of  Westminster  Church 
begun  in  January,  1882,  in  charge  of 
Elder  Pomeroy.  It  was  organized  as  a 
church  in  1884,  but  in  1886  the  separate 
organization  was  given  up,  and  it  be- 
came a  branch  of  Westminster,  as  it  now 
is,  having  23  membei's  of  that  church  in 
connection  with  it.  Its  headquarters 
are  at  Ninth  avenue  north  and  Third 
street,  where  a  permanent  edifice  for  its 
use  was  built,  and  was  dedicated  Novem- 


ber 24th,  1 889.  It  cost  $8,000,  and  has 
seats  for  1,000  persons.  Rev.  J.  S. 
Handyside  has  had  charge  of  the  church 
work.  The  Sunday  school  has  an  en- 
rollment of  309,  and  an  average  attend- 
ance of  242.  R.  H.  Jordan  is  superin- 
tendent. The  property  of  the  mission  is 
valued  at  $25,000. 

CONGREC.ATION.VL. 

What  is  now  the  First  Congrega- 
tional Church  of  Minneapolis  was  or- 
ganized November  16th,  1851,  as  the 
First  Congregational  Church  of  St.  An- 
thony, with  12  members.  Rev.  Charles 
Seccombe  and  Rev.  Richard  Hall  con- 
ducted the  services.  Minnesota  was  then 
a  Territory,  and  this  church,  the  first  of 
its  denomination  in  the  Territory,  ante- 
dates by  seven  3'ears  the  admission  of 
Minnesota  as  a  State  of  the  Union.  St. 
Anthony,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river, 
with  a  population  of  a  few  hundred,  was 
all,  or  nearly  all,  there  then  was,  of  what 
is. now  the  city  of  Minneapolis,  with  its 
200,000  people.  Here,  a  year  earlier, 
Rev.  Charles  Seccombe  had  commenced 
his  labors  as  a  home  missionary.  His 
work  went  steadily  on  for  fifteen  years — 
hard,  self-denying,  brave  and  faithful 
work,  under  many  disadvantages,  but 
with  large  and  lasting  results  for  good  in 
the  church  and  the  community,  which 
have  grown  to  such  importance  from 
such  small  Ijeginnings.  He  was  installed 
July  30, 1 854,  and  his  ministry  here  closed 
June  10,  1866.  His  successors  \vere  the 
following:  Rev.  Orlando  Clark,  from 
August,  1866,  until  August  15th,  1867; 
Rev.  Jay  Clizbe,  from  Sept.  28,1867,  to 
May,  1868;  Rev.  Gabriel  Campbell,  from 
June,  1868,  for  one  year.  He  was  or- 
dained by  council  at  the  request  of  the 
church  October  27th,  1868.  From  July 
to  December,  1869,  there  was  no  regular 
supply  of  the  pulpit.  Rev.  Egbert  B. 
Bingham  served  from  December  7th, 
1869,    until   August,  1870;  Rev.  James 
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Tcinipkins,  iVom  August,  ISTO,  until 
May  15tli,  1S72.  He  was  invited  to  be- 
come settled  pastor  but  declined.  For 
some  inontlis,  until  Februar\-.  1S73,  the 
church  had  no  regular  supply.  Kcv. 
George  M.  Landon  was  called  to  the 
pastorate  February  11th,  1S73.  He 
was  not  installed,  1jut  served  the  church 
as  pastor  elect  until  May,  1875.    Rev. 


stalled  April  5th  of  that  year.  His 
father,  Henry  Martyn  Scudder,  D.D., 
preached  the  installation  sermon.  He 
was  dismissed  April  2()th,  1886.  Rev. 
(iCorgeR.  Merrill  was  installed  December 
7th,  188G.  For  two  years  services  were 
held  in  a  school  building  erected  by  the 
town  of  St.  Anthony  for  the  University, 
and  used  for  a    University  preparatory 
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lid  ward  M  .  Williams  was  in  charge  from  school.  Tliis  building  stootl  not  far  troni 
June  1st,  1875,  until  ["ebruary  l-l,  ISSl .  the  site  of  the  present  l*yX])ositioii  build- 
He  was  installed  as  pastor  November  ing.  It  is  no  longer  standing.  The  first 
16th,  1876.     The  sermon  was  preached  church  edifice  stood  near  the  corner  of 


by  Urof  Franklin  W.  Fisk,  of  Chicago. 
He  resigned  on  account  of  ill  health, 
much  to  the  regret  of  his  people.  Rev. 
John  L.  Scudder  was  called  to  the  i)as- 
torate  in   I'ebruarj-,  1882,  and  was   in- 


Central  avenue  ami  Fourth  street  north- 
east. It  is  standing  still,  and  is  used  for 
church  services  by  a  laitheran  congrega- 
tion. The  basement  was  first  used  for 
public  worship   in   1853.     The  building 
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was  completed  the  next  year  and  was 
dedicated  February  15th.  Rev.  Kichard 
Hall  preached  the  sermon.  This  sanctu- 
ary- was  used  by  the  church  for  twent}'- 
one  years.  A  new  house  of  worship,  lo- 
cated on  the  corner  of  Fifth  street  and 
Third  avenue  southeast,  l^uilt  at  the 
cost  of  $2(),000,was  dedicated  Jtuie  28th, 
1874.  Sermon  by  J.  E.  Roy,  D.D.,  of 
Chicago.  This  building  was  enlarged 
in  1882  and  re-dedicated  DecemlDcr  9th 
of  that  year,  with  a  sermon  b}-  the  ]ias- 
tor,  Rev.  J.  L.  Scudder.  This  house  was 
destroyed  by  fire  in  May,  1886,  on  the 
Sunday  next  after  Air.  Scudder's  retire- 
ment from  the  pastorate.  The  congre- 
gation used  for  its  services  a  remodeled 
skating  rink,  corner  of  Fifth  street  and 
Twelfth  avenue  southeast,  until  the  new 
church  was  ready.  This  building  of 
brown  stone,  an  imposing  structure  of 
fine  architectural  proportions,  and  in 
everv-  waA'  well  furnished  for  all  church 
uses,  on  the  comer  of  Fifth  street  and 
Eighth  avenue  southeast,  was  dedicated 
March  4th,  1888,  with  an  appropriate 
and  interesting  order  of  service  prepared 
b3'  the  pastor.  Rev.  G.  R.  Merrill.  Its  cost 
was  $76,000.  It  will  seat  800,  and  with 
the  Sunday- school  I'oom  adjoining  1,500. 
This  church  has  a  membership  of  about 
400  and  a  large  congregation.  Its  sit- 
tings are  free.  Expenses  are  met  by  an- 
nual subscriptions,  paid  weekh'.  It  is 
active  and  enterprising  in  various  lines 
of  church  work ;  has  a  large  and  flour- 
ishing Sunday  school ;  sustains  several 
branch  schools,  and  is  the  mother  of  two 
Congregational  churches  in  East  Minne- 
apolis. The  officers  of  the  church  are: 
Pastor,  Rev.  George  R.  Merrill;  Clerk,  C. 
E.  Wingate;  Treasurer,  A.  B.  Church; 
Deacons,  L.  G.  Johnson,  C.  H.  Pratt, 
G.  A.  Wheaton,  R.  J.  Borglehans,  L.  W. 
Campbell,  I'ranklin  Lyon  and  (j.  E. 
Hannum ;  Superintendent  of  Sunday 
school.  Professor  E.  I).  Holmes;  Super- 


intendent of  Bethesda  Sunday-  school, 
H.  R.  Chase;  Parish  Visitor,  Miss  Luc^^ 
E.  Case.  To  this  may  be  added  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Society,  whose  style  is  the 
First  Congregational  Society  of  St.  An- 
thony, viz:  President,  John  Martin; 
Clerk,  J.  W.  Perkins;  Treasurer,  L.  A. 
Huntoon ;  Trustees,  John  S.  Pillsbury, 
P.  D.  AIcMillan,  D.  M.  Clough,  C.  H. 
Pratt,  G.  A.  Wheaton. 

Plymouth  Congregational  Church  was 
organized  April  2Sth,  1857,  with  18 
members.  This  ^vas  the  first  church  of 
the  order  on  the  west  side  of  the  river. 
The  first  pastor  was  Rev.  Norman  Mc- 
Leod,  who  remained  until  Maj-,  1859. 
From  that  time  the  pulpit  was  chiefl}- 
supplied  by  Rev.  H.  C.  Atwater  until  the 
settlement  of  Rev.  H.  M.  Nichols  as  pas- 
tor in  December,  1859.  The  sudden  and 
sad  death  of  Mr.  Nichols  by  drowning 
on  July  5th,  1860,  again  left  the  chui'ch 
without  a  pastor.  Rev.  W.  B.  Dada, 
and  Rev.  David  Eastman  supplied  the 
pulpit  until  October,  1862,  when  Rev. 
Charles  C.  Salter  began  his  ministry. 
He  was  installed  pastor  in  September, 
1864.  He  resigned  in  April,  1869.  Rev. 
Henry  A.  Stimson  was  ordained  and  in- 
stalled as  pastor  May  25th,  1870.  Dur- 
ing his  pastorate  of  eleven  j-ears,  662 
were  added  to  the  church.  He  was  dis- 
missed bj-  council  August  30th,  1880. 
For  the  next  two  years  the  church  was 
supplied  by  Rev.  William  T.  Beatty,D.D. 
In  June,  1882,  Rev.  Robert  G.  Hutchins, 
D.D.,  began  his  pastoral  work,  and  was 
installed  May  24th,  1883.  He  was  dis- 
missed b}'  council  February  8th,  1886. 
Four  hundred  and  eight  were  added  to 
the  church  during  his  pastorate.  Rev. 
Charles  F.  Thwing  began  pastoral  work 
in  November,  1886,  and  was  installed 
December  8th  of  that  year.  Dr.  Thwing 
was  dismissed  by  council  November  11, 
1890,  having  accepted  a  call  to  the  pres- 
idency   of  Western    Reserve    College    in 
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Cleveland,  Oliio.  Dr.  George  H.  Wells 
was  called  to  the  jjastorate  in  Anjjnst, 
1891,  and  was  installed  ()ctol)er  ;5()lh 
of  that  year.  The  first  deacons  were 
\V.  II.  Leonard  and  Cyrns  Snow.  The 
first  house  of  worship  stood  on  the 
corner  of  Nicollet  aveinie  and  I-'oiu'th 
street;  was  dedicated  in  I)eeenil)er,  ISoS, 
and  was  destroyed  b_v  an  incendiary  fire 
on  the  night  of  April  3rd,  ISGO,  In  retal- 
iation, it  is  believed,  for  the  faithfulness 
and  activity  of  the  ])astor.  Rev.  H.  M. 
Nichols,  in  the  canse  of  temperance.  A 
new  building  was  erected  on  the  same 
site  and  dedicated  in  September,  1863. 
It  was  enlarged  in  1860.  The  growth 
of  the  congregation  in  the  next  five 
3'ears  called  for  a  larger  sanctuary.  A 
new  site  was  bought  on  the  corner  of 
Nicollet  avenue  and  Eighth  street,  where 
the  present  church  edifice  was  built.  It 
cost  with  lot  $75,000.  It  was  dedicated 
October  10th,  1875.  It  has  seats  for 
1 ,250.  In  1885  the  vestry  was  enlarged 
and  rooms  i)rovided  for  Sundaj^  school 
and  prayer  meetings,  and  also  recejjtion 
rooms,  a  kitchen  and  ti  large  parlor  for 
social  gatherings.  This  church  has  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  formation  of 
other  Congregational  churches  on  the 
west  side  of  the  river.  Its  members  num- 
ber more  than  1, ()()().  The  deacons  are 
Robert  D.  Russell,  A.  H.  Young,  L.  I. 
Olds,  (k'orge  R.  Lyman,  George  B.  Shej)- 
herd,  George  H.  Rust,  J.  E.  I5radle\',  C. 
M.  Ciishman,  I).  C.  Bell,  H.  E.  Selden. 
The  clerk  is  Harry  I?.  Ilendlcy.  Sunday 
school  superintendent,  Hiram  K.  Cole. 
The  home  Sunday  school  numbers  about 
500.  The  church  sustains  a  Bethel  mis- 
sion with  kindergarten, day  nursery  and 
kitchen  school,  Immanucl  Sunday  school 
with  gospel  service  Sundav  afternoons, 
and  a  North  mission  with  ])reaehing  and 
sewing  school;  also  News  Boy's  Sun- 
day school.  It  is  active,  enterprising 
anil   efficient    in    all    "ood    works.      The 


seats  in  the  main  audience  room  are 
rented,  yielding  a  revenue  of  about  $13,- 
HOO.  The  estimated  value  of  the  church 
pro])erty  is  $175,000.  This  church  has 
been  noted  for  its  large  contrilnitions  to 
missions  and  other  Christian  enterprises 
of  l)encvolencc.  Individual  gifts  by  its 
mendjcrs  for  church  and  charitable  j)ur- 
])oses  have  been  frequent  and  generous. 
On  February  IG,  181)0,  Imm.'inucl  Chajjcl, 
at  the  corner  of  Thirteenth  avenuenorth- 
east  and  Second  street,  was  dedicated 
for  mission  work  In-  the  Society  of 
Christian  Endeavor  in  Pl^'mouth  church. 
Thelniilding  costabout  $800.  The  Sun- 
day school  has  200  in  attendance. 

Park  A  venue,  called  at  first  the  vSecond 
Congregational  Church,  was  an  out- 
growth of  a  mission  established  by  Ply- 
mouth Church  in  1865,  in  what  was 
then  the  "  lower  part  of  the  city."  This 
mission  was  in  charge  of  Rev.  William 
Leavitt.  The  church  was  organized  with 
20  members,  October  14th,  1867,  and 
was  named  Vine  Street  Church,  because 
of  its  location  on  Yine  street,  now 
Fifteenth  avenue  and  Fourth  street 
south.  Mr.  Leavitt  was  followed  ])y 
Rev.  Pi-escott  Fay,  who  remained  until 
1872.  Rev.  Horace  Bumstead  was  in- 
stalled as  the  first  settled  pastor,  Febru- 
ary 4-th,  1872.  Mr.  Bumstead  retired 
from  the  jjastorate  March  17th,  1875, 
and  was  sueceeded  by  Rev.  E.  S.  Williams, 
who  was  ])astor  for  eight  years.  During 
his  ministry  257  were  recei\ed  into 
membership,  and  the  church  hjul  a 
healthy  growth.  H.  C.  Hovey,  D.D., 
was  installed  December  4th,  1S83.  His 
l)astorate  closed  May  3rd,  1887.  The 
church  while  under  his  charge  received 
220  new  members.  Frank  I'.  Woodbury, 
D.D.,  began  his  work  March  25th,  1888, 
and  was  installed  by  council  May  5th, 
ISSO.  Ill  July,  1874,  the  basement  of  a 
new  church  edifice  at  the  corner  of  Eighth 
street  and  Thirteenth  avenue  south  was 
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occii])ic(l,  nnd  thccluirch  tookthename  of 
tlic  Second  Congregational  Church.    The 
new  l)uil(ling  was  completed  at  the  cost 
of  $17,000,  and  was  dedicated  January 
3rd,  1S70.     As  the  surrounding  pojiula- 
tion  became  largely  Scandinavian,  it  was 
decided  to  sell  this  building  to  the  Scan- 
dinavian  Baptists.     Lots  at  the  corner 
of    Park    and    Franklin    avenues    were 
bought   and   a  chapel  Iniilt,  which  was 
dcilicated  January  4th,  1885,     In  1889 
tlie   main   Ijuilding  was  completed,  and 
oi)ened  for  ])ublic  service  on  the  occasion 
of   the   installation   of   Dr.    Woodlnn-y, 
Sunday,  iVlay    5th,    1889.      Its   style  is 
Gothic.      It   is   built   of    Lake    Superior 
brown  sandstone  with  rough  rock  face. 
Tiie  main  auditorium  will  seat  800.  The 
chapel,  separated  from  the   main    room 
by  large  glazed   sliding  doors,  will  seat 
400.    There  are  two  memorial  windows; 
one  in  memory  of  Mrs.  A.  H.  Bode,  one 
of  the  early  members  of  the  church  ;  the 
other  is  a  gift  of  Mr.  George  A.  Brackett, 
and  is  in  memory  of  Miss  Alice  B.  King, 
daughter   of  Deacon   O.  B.  King,  one  of 
the  originid  members  of  the  church.  The 
building  cost  $60,000.     The  property  of 
the  society  is  valued  at  $80,000.     The 
deacons   are   O.    B.    King,  A.  S.  Adams, 
Albion  Miller,  George  E.  Bacheller,  F.  H. 
Carletoii,  George  H.  Spry.     The  trustees 
are  Wyman  Elliot,  William  Jennings,  C. 
S.    Bardwell,    H.    T.    Bush    and  H.    B. 
Smith.       The    Sunday    school    numljers 
500,  find  has  William  Hooker  for  super- 
intendent.    Dr.    Woodbury  resigned  his 
charge  February  23rd,  1890.     Rev.  Dr. 
Smith  Baker wfis  installed  October  13th, 
1890.      The  sermon    on    that  occasion 
was  preached  by  Dr.   E.    B.   Webb,   of 
Boston,   Mass.      The    church    has    530 
members. 

Pilgrim  Congregational  Church  had 
its  origin  in  a  Sunday  school  opened  in 
1863,  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Seccind 
street    and    Twentieth   avenue  north  1)v 


J.   E.   Bell,   E.   A.   Harmon   and  others. 
The  church   was    organized  [September 
29th,  1873,  with   22   members,  all  save 
two  from  Plymouth   Church.     For  sev- 
eral   3'ears   it  received   ])art  of   its  sup- 
port from  Plymouth  Church.     The  first 
minister    was    Rev.    C.     A.     Hampton, 
whose  term  of  service  was  from  Septem- 
ber 10th,  1873,  to  January  14th,  1877. 
Rev.  George  A.  Hood,  took  charge  of  the 
chiu'ch  March  11th,  1877;  was  installed 
March    28th  of  that  year,  and  resigned 
in  January,  1884.     He  was  followed  by 
Rev.    C.  W.  Merrill,  whose  work   began 
November  1st,  1884,  and  closed  Novem- 
Ijer  1st,  1888.     The  present  pastor.  Rev. 
S.  L.  B.  Speare,  entered  ujjon  his  duties 
early   in    1889.      The    members    of   the 
church   are    290.       The   number  in    the 
home  Sunday  school  is  390.     In  18Sv5  a 
mission  was  established  with  headf|uar- 
ters  at  211  Twentieth  avenue  north.     A 
Sunday  school  is  sustained  near  the  same 
locality, which  ninnbers235.    The  church 
is    well    organized    for    work    in    seven 
societies,  with  a  specific  object  for  each. 
It    also    sustains    a    free    kindergarten, 
started   at   the  suggestion  of  Judge   E. 
S.  Jones,  wdio  gave  the  rent  of  the  build- 
ing on  Fourteenth  avenue  north,  near 
Washington  avenue,  and  other  substan- 
tial aid.     Miss  Nellie  Wingate  is  engaged 
as  teacher.  The  first  church  building  was 
a   chapel   on  the  corner  of  Washington 
avenue  and   Fourteenth    avenue  north. 
The  lots  were  given  by  J.  E.  Bell.      It 
was  sold  in  1884.   A  block  of  stores  now 
occupies  the  site,  and  the  chapel,  moved 
to  the  rear,  has  laeen  fitted  up  for  a  double 
tenement   house.     With  the  proceeds  of 
the   sale   of  the  old  proijert}-  lots  for   a 
new   chvirch  were  bought  on  the  corner 
of  Fourteenth   avenue   north    and    Lyn- 
dale   avenue,  where   the    ]jrescnt    edifice 
stands.       This   building  was  eomi)lcted 
in  January,  1885.     Its  cost  with  lot  was 
$211,000.       It    will    scat    ()5(),    and    has 
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kitchen  and  diniiifi  room.  Seats  arc 
free.  Expenses  arc  met  by  voluntar}- 
contributions. 

Vine  Congregational  Church  was  the 
outgrowth  of  a  Sunday  school  held  in 
the  brick  school  house  on  the  corner  of 
Lakestreetand  Minnehaha  avenue.  This 
school  was  manned  and  carried  on  by 
the  Second  Congregational,  now  Park 
Avenue,  Church.  The  church  was  or- 
ganized February  9th,  1882,  wath  ten 
members,  eight  from  the  Second  Congre- 
gational Church,  and  two  from  the 
Franklin  Avenue  Presln'teinan  Church. 
The  first  communion  service  was  held 
December  3rd,  1882,  when  12  united 
with  the  church, makingthe  membership 
22.  Rev.  Samuel  Y.  S.  Fisher,  began  his 
work  with  the  church  Juiie  1,  1882,  and 
was  installed  Dec.  5th  of  the  same  year. 
There  have  been  in  all  145  members. 
The  present  number  is  about  100.  The 
j)resent  house  of  worship  was  begun  in 
August  and  finished  in  October  of  1882. 
It  is  located  on  Twenty -third  avenue 
south,  one  lot  removed  from  Lake  street. 
The  building  as  furnished  cost  $4,500. 
The  congregation  is  steadily  increasing. 
The  growth  of  that  part  of  the  city  has 
been  slow,  and  that  has  conditioned  the 
growth  of  the  church. 

Como  Avenue  Congregational  Church 
was  organized  December  19th,  1882,  in 
what  is  called  Elwell's  addition  with  21 
members.  Rev.  Americus  Fuller  was  its 
first  pastor.  For  six  months  Rev.  E.  L. 
Morse  served  as  stated  suppl}-.  Rev. 
H.  W.  Gleason  followed  and  served 
as  pastor  from  July  1st,  1885,  to 
February  1st,  1888.  Rev.  George  E. 
Paddock  entered  upon  his  work  Ma\- 
Gth,  1888,  and  resigned  in  November, 
1891.  Public  services  were  held  for 
four  years  in  a  small  house  on  P'^our- 
tcenth  avenue  southeast.  The  ])resent 
clnn-eh  \vas  dedicated  January  9th, 
1887.    *  It    stands  on  Fourteenth  ave- 


nue southeast,  between  Como  avenue 
and  Talmage  street,  and  cost  with 
grounds  $15,000;  will  seat  in  the  main 
audience  room  350,  and  has  a  vestry 
adjacent  that  will  seat  100.  Sittings 
are  free.  Voluntary  contributions  meet 
current  expenses.  The  Sunday  school 
numljers  200.  C.  M.  Way  is  superin- 
tendent. The  church  sustains  a  mission 
Sunday-  school. 

Union  Congregational  Church  was 
organized  March  14th,  1883,  with  17 
members.  As  early  as  1871  missionary 
work  was  begun  in  this  locality.  Rev. 
H.  A.  Stimson,  of  Plymouth  Church, 
preached  once  a  month.  A  Sunday 
school  was  opened  and  conducted  by 
membei's  of  Plymouth  Church.  In  1878 
a  chapel  was  built  and  named  Clarke 
Chapel,  in  memory  of  Edward  Clarke, 
who  died  while  in  charge  of  the  work. 
The  first  regular  preaching  was  by  Rev. 
R.  F.  Shuart  in  1881.  After  the  organ- 
ization of  the  church  Rev.  H.  F.  Tyler 
became  pastor.  He  was  followed  bj' 
Rev.  G.  A.  Hood.  Rev.  W.  M.  Jones  was 
installed  May  17th,  1887.  He  resigned 
the  pastorate  in  October,  1891.  The 
resident  membership  is  65.  The  Sunday 
school  numbers  175  with  Mrs.  W.  AI. 
Jones  as  superintendent.  The  church 
Iniilding  is  on  Excelsior  avenue,  west  of 
Lake  Calhoun,  one  half  mile  from  St. 
Louis  Park  railroad  station.  It  cost 
about  $2,000.  The  parsonage  was  built 
in  1886,  and  cost  about  $3,000.  The 
whole  property  is  valued  at  $10,000. 
The  church  has  had  two  branch  Sunday 
schools,  one  at  Edina,  the  other  in  West 
Minneapolis.  The  latter  has  become  the 
Mizijah  Chxu'ch. 

Open  Door  Congregational  Church, 
in  northeast  Minneapolis, was  organized 
January  29th,  1884,  with  11  members. 
It  grew  out  of  a  mission  Sunday  school 
sustained  bj'  the  First  Congregational 
Church,  and  after  its  organization  was 
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for  some  years  partly  supported  bytliat 
churcli.  Rev.  R.  A.  Torrey,wlio  organ- 
ized the  churcli,  was  installed  as  its  first 
pastor.  He  remained  until  December  1st, 
1886,  when  he  resigned,  and  Rev.  K.  F. 
Norris  became  pastor.  The  church  has 
125  names  on  its  roll  of  members.  Tlie 
Sunday  school  has  an  average  attend- 
ance of  137.  The  church  building  is  a 
chapel  on  the  corner  of  Jefferson  street 
and  Thirteenth  avenue  northeast.  The 
property,  including  lots,  is  valued  at 
$(3,000. 

Lyndale  Congregational  Church.  In 
1883  a  decided  movement  of  population 
out  along  the  motor  line  towards  Lake 
Calhoun  had  set  in.  Here  an  encoura- 
ging nucleus  of  Congregational  families 
was  found,  and  a  church  was  asked  for. 
In  the  spring  of  1884  Rev.  Archibald 
Hadden  was  asked  to  take  charge  of 
this  field  and  organize  the  church.  A 
portable  chapel  was  set  up  at  the  north- 
west corner  of  Lake  street  and  Lyndale 
avenue,  and  on  May  18  the  first  service 
was  held  with  an  attendance  of  75,  and 
a  Sunday-school  was  temporarily  organ- 
ized. Regular  services  were  held  thence- 
forth, and  July  16th  the  church  was 
formally  organized  with  30  members  and 
the  pastor  installed  by^  council.  Rev.  R. 
A.  Torrey  preaching  the  sermon.  A  per- 
manent location  and  edifice  were  soon 
needed,  and  later  in  the  year  the  site 
covered  by  the  present  building  was 
bought  for  $1,800,  and  a  chapel  built 
with  seats  for  200  persons  at  a  cost  of 
$1,400.  This  was  dedicated  February 
1st,  1885.  By  the  close  of  the  first  year 
the  membership  had  increased  to  70. 
Early  in  1887  the  need  of  larger  quar- 
ters was  apparent,  and  in  May  of  that 
year  ground  was  broken  for  the  main 
building.  It  was  completed  the  next 
year  and  was  dedicated  June  3rd,  1888. 
It  had  cost  about  $19,000.  The  build- 
ing of  red  pressed  brick  with  light  stone 


trimmings  stands  on  the  corner  of  Lake 
street  and  Aldrich  avenue,  one  block 
from  Lyndale  avenue.  The  auditorium 
will  seat  450,  and  a  balcony  is  provided 
for  that  will  seat  20f),morc.  There  are  a 
lecture  and  two  class  rooms,  which  will 
seat  200.  There  are  also  pastor's  study, 
parlor  and  kitchen.  Thechurch  property 
is  now  valued  at  $26,000.  The  growth 
of  the  church  has  been  rapid  and  the 
resident  membership  is  about  200.  The 
Sunday  school  has  enrollment  of  over 
300,  with  J.  M.  Norris  for  sui)erintend- 
ent.  The  church  is  well  organized  for 
work,  and  is  efficient  in  missionary, 
evangelistic,  social  and  loenevolent  ac- 
tivities. It  has  a  Societv  of  Christian 
Endeavor  with  more  than  60  active 
members.  The  deacons  are  W.  G.  Fisk 
L.  D.  Putnam,  A.  A.  Abbott,  C.  C. 
Thayer,  A.  W.  Gilbert,  H.  W.  Knapp. 
Rev.  A.  Hadden  resigned  the  pastorate 
March  8th,  1891.  Rev.  Willis  A.  Hadley 
succeeded  him  July  1st,  1891. 

Silver  Lake  Congregational  Church 
was  organized  February  3rd,  18S6,with 
25  members.  A  society  bearing  the  same 
name  was  incorporated  nearly  two 
years  earlier  and  a  Sunday  school  was 
opened.  Rev.  Henry  F.  Tyler,  the  first 
pastor,  was  ordained  and  installed  in 
June,  1885.  He  remained  one  year. 
Rev.  George  S.  Bascom  followed  and  re- 
mained until  May  26th,  1889.  The 
vacancy  was  filled  by  Rev.  C.  W.  Merrill 
until  October,  1889,  when  Rev.  R.  S. 
Cross  became  pastor.  The  number  of 
members  is  76.  A.  P.  Reidhead  is  clerk. 
The  Sunday  school  has  217  members 
with  Frank  Reidhead  as  superintendent. 
The  church  building  stands  on  the  corner 
of  Fremont  and  Thirty -second  avenues 
north,  and  is  constructed  of  red  brick, 
and  has  cha])el  and  library  rooms. 

Fifth  Avenue  Congregational  Church. 
This  church  grew  out  of  a  prayer  meet- 
ing held  in  private  houses  in  the  neigh- 
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horhood  of  the  present  church  edifice. 
In  1885  a  Sunday  school  was  started  in 
a  tent  between  I-'ifth  and  Sixth  avenues, 
near  Thirty-first  street  south.  Late  in 
the  same  year  a  portable  chapel,  on  the 
corner  of  Third  avenue  and  Thirty-first 
street,  was  vised  for  the  Sunday  school. 
The  church   was   organized    Ajiril    9tli, 

1886,  with  27  members.  It  has  had  for 
pastors  Rev.  H.  F.  Tyler,  Rev.  A.  P. 
Salmon,  and  Rev.  S.  W.  Dickinson,  who 
began  pastoral  dutv  in  1887.  The  last 
named  resigned  in  November,  1891.  To 
Mr.  Salmon  the  church  is  largely  indebted 
for  the  building  of  the  chapel,  and  for 
the  starting  of  the  work  in  the  present 
field.  Under  the  present  pastor  the 
church  has  more  than  doubled  its  mem- 
bership and  working  forces.  The  present 
members  are  71.  Arthur  Norcross,  Wil- 
liam M.  Wood  and  Royal  F.  King  are 
deacons.  The  Sunday  school  numbers 
125,  with  E.  P.  Wheeler  as  superintend- 
ent. The  chai)cl  now  in  use,  on  the 
corner  of  Thirt_v-second  street  and  Fifth 
avenue  south,  was  dedicated  in  March, 

1887.  It  cost  with  the  lots  $3,000,  and 
will  seat  200.  Seats  are  free.  The  whole 
property  is  valued  at  $4,500.  The 
church  is  well  organized  for  work  and 
has  a  hopeful  future. 

Mizpah  Congregational  Church  of 
West  Minnea])olis  was  organized  Sep- 
tember 9th,  18S8,  with  18  members,  the 
outgrowth  of  a  branch  Sunday  school 
of  Union  Church.  A  church  Ijuilding 
was  dedicated  N()venil)cr  1  7th,  1 SS9.  It 
has  seals  for  200;  its  cost  was  $2,500. 
Rev.  James  McPlierson  is  pastor.  The 
Sunday  school  has  GO  mcmlKTs.  H.  H. 
Frink  is  superintendent. 

Bethany  Congregational  Church  grow 
out  of  a  Sunday  school  opened  in  January 
1889.  Preaching  services  l)cgan  Febru- 
ary 21st,  of  that  year,  wlicn  Rev.  Sam- 
uel J.  Rogers,  the  ])resent  ]);islor,  began 
to  hold  services  in  Odd  Fellows'  hall  on 


Harrison  street,  between  Twenty-third 
and  Twenty-fourth  avenues  northeast. 
Tile  church  was  organized  April  1st, 
1889,  has  37  members  and  a  Sunday 
school  of  150.  A  frame  chapel,  built  at 
the  cost  of  $1,500,  on  the  corner  of 
Twenty-sixth  avenue  and  Ta3'lor  street 
northeast,  was  dedicated  on  Sunday, 
October  5th,  1890. 

Lowry  Hill  Congregational  Church 
was  organized  October  3rd,  1890,  with 
G4  members,  of  whom  41  came  from 
Plymouth  Church.  A  chapel  was  built 
at  the  junction  of  Hennepin  and  Lyndale 
avenues,  and  first  occupied  September 
14th,  1890.  It  was  dedicated  October 
12th  of  that  year  with  a  sermon  by  Rev. 
D.  N.  Beach,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.  Rev. 
Harlan  P.  Beach  took  charge  as  pastor 
elect  August  30th,  1891,  and  was  in- 
stalled October  7th,  with  a  sermon  by 
Rev.  F.  A.  Noble,  D.  D.,  of  Chicago. 

Oak  Park  Congregational  Church 
was  organized  February  6th,  1891,  with 
34  members.  Rev.  N.  D.  Fanning,  pas- 
tor elect, was  stricken  with  apoplexy  just 
after  preaching  on  Sunday,  Februrv  1st, 
1891,  and  died  a  few  hours  later.  Rev. 
George  E.  Lovejoy  began  duty  as  pastor 
elect  July  1st,  1891,  and  w^as  installed 
September,  8th,  1891,  with  sermon  by 
Rev.  Smith  Baker.  Services  are  held  in 
a  building  on  the  corner  of  Sixth  and 
Humboldt  avenues  north.  On  tliis  site 
a  chapel  will  be  built. 

The  First  Scandinavian  Cliurch  was 
organized  in  December,  1890,  with  nine 
men]l)ers.  Rev.  L.  C.Johnson  is  pastor. 
A  cha])el  on  Seventeenth  avenue  south, 
iKTir  Lake  street,  was  dedicated  Febru- 
ary 1st,  1891. 

I'ROTESTANT    EPISCOPAL. 

Holv  Trinity  Church  was  founded  un- 
der tile  ansi)ices  of  tlie.\ssociate  Mission 
for  Minnesota,  which  landed  at  Fort 
Snelling  in  June,  1850,  and  consisted  of 
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Rev.    James   Lloyd    Breck,  dean    of   the 
mission,  Rev.  John  Austen  Merrick  and 
Rev.  Timothy  Wilcoxson.   The  first  serv- 
ice in   East   Minneapohs,   then   St.   An- 
thony, was  held   on  Sunday,  July  7th, 
ISiJO,  by  Rev.  T.   Wilc<5xson,  to   whom 
were  assigned  St.  Anthony,  Sauk  Rapids, 
LaCrosse  and  Point  Douglass  stations. 
The  first  episcopal  visitation  was  made 
by  Right   Rev.  Dr.  Kemper  on  Sunday, 
August    4-th,   1850.      The    parish    was 
formally  organized  on  Easter  Monday, 
1852.     The  first  minister  in  charge  was 
Rev.  Timothy  Wilcoxson.      Octol^er  1st, 
1852,  Rev.  J.  S.  Chamber- 
lain was  assigned  to  duty 
at  St.  Anthony  and  sev- 
eral  stations   north   and 
south  of  that  place.  Rev. 
David  B.  Knickerbacker, 
afterwards     rector     of 
Gethseniane   Parish    and 
now  bishop   of   Indiana, 
was    sent     to     aid     Mr. 
Chamberlain,     who      re- 
mained  in    charge    until 
1857.     He  was  succeeded 
b}^  Rev.    Charles    Wood- 
ward, rector  from  April, 
1857  to   1859.     The  rec- 
torship was    vacant  for 
about  one  year.     In  No- 
vember,  1860,   Rev.  Mr. 
Neely,  afterwards  bishoj) 
of   Maine,   assumed  temporary  charge, 
and  remained  until  May  5th,  1861,  Mr. 
Knickerbacker  resuming  then   the  care 
of  the  parish    until  1862.      In  March, 
1863,  Rev.  Alpheus  Spor  became  rector 
and    remained     until    1865.      Rev.     Dr. 
Smallwood   followed,  but    died,  univer- 
sally    revered    and    regretted,  January 
2nd,  1867.    The  parish  again  became  de- 
pendent upon  the  pastoral  care  of  Mr. 
Knickerbacker,   and   so   remained    until 
October  4th,  1867.     He  was  followed  by 
Rev.  Abraham  Reeves, who  remained  onlv 
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a  few  months.     Rev.  John  Anketell  suc- 
ceeded him  and  served  for  a  similar  brief 
period.     Rev.  George  L.  Chase  then  be- 
came rector,  and  remained  until  Septem- 
ber 30th,  1874,  when  he  assumed  the 
wardenship   of  the    divinity    school   at 
Faribault.     Mr.  Chase  was  assisted  for 
several  j'ears  by  Rev.  Charles  H.  Plum- 
mer,   and    was    succeeded,    in    October, 
1874, by  Rev.  Frank  C.  Coolbaugh,  who 
remained  until  October  4th,  1875.    Rev. 
Theodore  M.  Riley,  of  Philadelphia,  was 
elected  rector  December  4th,  1875,  and 
entered   upon   his   duties  January  15th, 
1876.    He  remained  until 
January  15th,  1882, leav- 
ing then  to  become  the 
professor  of  ecclesiastical 
history  in  Nashota House, 
Wisconsin.     After   a    va- 
cancy of  several  months, 
Rev.  Augustus  J.  Tardy, 
of   Pass   Christian,    Mis- 
sissippi, accepted  the  rec- 
torship, assuming  charge 
August  13th,    1882.     On 
account  of  ill   health  Mr. 
Tardy  resigned  and  gave 
up  his  charge  September 
14th,  1884.     For  several 
months    services   were 
kept   up   by   two    young 
laymen,    Messrs.    Rollitt 
and    Grimes.      Rev.  A.  J. 
Graham,   the  next  rector,  entered  upon 
his  duties  November  30th,  1884,  and  is 
still  in  charge  of  the  parish.     The  corner 
stone   of  the  first  church  building  was 
laid  by  Dr.  Breck,  October  30th    1850, 
Rev.  Mr   W'ilcoxson  l)eing  present,    and 
Rev.    leather    Gear,    chaplain    at    Fort 
Snelling,    making    the    address.       This 
building  stood  on  the  corner  of  Second 
street    and    Second    avenue    northeast. 
Under  the  rectorshijj  of  Rev.  Mr.  Chase 
a  new  stone  church  building  was  erected 
on    the    corner    of    Fourth    street    and 
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Fourth  avenue  southenst.  It  remained 
unfurnished  for  several  years.  Tlie  cere- 
monies of  consecration  were  conducted 
by  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Whipple,  bishop  of 
the  diocese,  Ma^'  30th,  1.S78,  Ascension 
day.  Rev.  C.  \V.  Ward,  of  Winona, 
prenchcd  the  sermon.  In  1^80  a  rectory 
was  l)uilt  on  thelot  adjoiningthecliurch, 
$1,000  towards  its  cost  being  given  l)y 
Mrs.  Caroline  H.  Delano.  The  font  now 
in  use  in  the  church  wns  made  of  stone 
taken  from  the  to])  of  the  Falls  of  St. 
Anthonyin  1856.  The  altar, enlarged, is 
the  one  in  use  in  the  days  of  Breck,  Mer- 
rick and  Wilcoxson.  The  bell  was  hung 
in  1854.  The  church  building  was  en- 
larged in  1890,  doubling  thus  its  seating 
capacit}',  at  the  cost  of  $7,600.  It  now 
has  500  sittings.  At  the  ojiening  service 
December  14th,  1890,  Bishop  Gilbert 
officiated,  assisted  by  the  rector.  Rev.  A. 
J.  Graham.  The  bishop's  sermon  was 
largely  reminiscent.  A.  vested  choir  of 
men  and  boys  was  intoduced  at  this 
service.  The  pews  in  the  church  are 
I'cnted.  The  entire  jjropertyis  valued  at 
$32,500.  The  church  has  a  mission  in 
Fridlcy  Park,  with  a  huildingcallcd  Holy 
Trinity  Chapel.  Thenumbcr  ofconiniiin- 
icants  is  189.  The  Sunday  school  num- 
bers 112.  The  officers  are:  Rector,  Kev. 
A.J.  Gi-aham;  Senior  Warden,  Winthrop 
Young;  Junior  Warden,  John  G.  Hall; 
Vestrymen,  Fred.  I'arriiigton,  H.  M.  Ly- 
on, F.  L.  Lynde,  J.  H.  Sandberg,W.  H. 
Brinley, George  S.Grimes, George  Evans. 
Gethsemane,  the  oldest  of  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  churches  on  the  west 
side  of  the  river, begiiu  its  life,  which  has 
proved  so  vigorous  and  fruitful, in  1850. 
"In  that  year,"  says  the  late  rector. 
Rev.  A.  R.  (jraves,  in  his  anniversary 
sermon,  1888,  "a  little  church  in  a  town 
of  al)out  5,000  iidiabitnnts,  was  dedi- 
cated to  the  service  of  the  Most  High, 
and  the  oi)ening  exercises  of  Gethsemane 
Parish    took   place.      A  young  deacon, 


David  Knickerbacker,  officiated.  Like 
David  of  old  he  trusted  in  the  Lord  of 
Hosts,  believing  that  the  seed  sown  in 
the  wilderness  would  bring  forth  good 
fruit.  At  the  same  time  there  also  came, 
traveling  many  hundred  miles  in  a  stage 
coach  lliat  he  might  be  present,  the 
jjioneer  of  missionary'  bishops,  Jackson 
Kemper,  whose  hair  was  gray  with  age, 
but  whose  faith  was  as  strong  and  whose 
ardor  was  as  fervent  as  when  he  first 
donned  the  robes  of  priesthood.  Had 
the  few  worshipers  who  then  belonged 
to  the  parish,  been  able  to  pierce  the 
future,  they  would  have  been  doubly 
glad.  In  32  years  it  has  rooted  itself, 
thrust  forth  its  branches  and  yielded 
yearly-  fruit  to  (iod.  Bishop  Kemper, 
now  sleejjs  the  sleep  of  the  just,  the 
3-oiuig  deacon  is  himself  a  gray  haired 
bishop,  and  many  of  the  old  members  of 
the  jjarish  have  gone  to  theirlong  home. 
Yet  the  work  has  gone  steadily  on.  Pros- 
perity came  and  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant movements  that  were  accom- 
plished were  as  follows:  The  first  rectory, 
the  parish  school,  the  fotinding  of  the 
l)i-otherhood  20  years  ago,  one  of  the 
fiist  of  the  kind  in  the  country;  the 
starting  and  sustaining  of  the  Cottage 
hospital,  now  St.  Barnabas,  for  12  years; 
the  missions  which  have,  some  of  them, 
grown  into  churches.  All  Saints,  St.  An- 
drews, the  chapels  at  Minnetonka  Mills, 
Oak  Grove  and  Howard  Lake;  the  insti- 
tution and  maintenance  of  the  surpliced 
clujir;  the  building  of  the  present  grand 
church,  which  was  opened  four  years 
ago ;  the  opening  of  the  kindergarten 
with  its  training  school  for  teachers; 
and  perhaps  as  important  as  ,'dl  of  these, 
the  establishment,  with  the  aid  of  the 
other  churches,  of  the  City  Missionary 
Societ\-,  which  is  doing  such  noble  work. 
WitJi  the  exception  oi'  St.  George's  par- 
ish, in  Xew  York  Cit\',  there  has  been  no 
such   large  growth    in    the    countrj'  as 
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we  have  had  here  "  The  history  of 
the  cluirch  is  ahnost  identical  with  the 
record  of  the  life  work  of  its  first  rector 
for  27  years.  A  very  devoted, enterpris- 
ing and  energetic  pastor  was  he,  now 
known  as  Right  Rev.  David  B.  Knicker- 
backer,  D.  D.  Educated  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Hartford,  Conn.,  and  at  the  Gen- 
eral Theological  Seminar^',  ordained  as 
deacon  in  1856  by  Bishop  Potter,  ap- 
pointed missionary  to  Minnesota,  ad- 
vanced to  the  priesthood  by  Bishop 
Kemper  in  1857,  he  became  rector  of 
Gethsemane  in  1859.  In  1861  he  also 
supplied  the  pulpit  of  Holy  Trinity.  He 
was  chosen  missionary  bishop  of  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico  in  1877,  but  declined. 
In  1883  he  was  elected  bishop  of  Indiana 
and  left  Gethsemane  for  that  larger 
work.  To  him  this  parish  is  chiefly  in- 
debted for  its  growth,  and  this  city  for 
the  religious  and  charitable  enterprises 
begun  and  furthered  by  his  people  with 
him  for  their  courageous  leader.  Under 
his  successor.  Rev.  A.  R.  Graves,  the 
church  continued  to  prosper  and  to  sus- 
tain the  manifold  activities  so  well  be- 
gun. The  number  of  communicants  is 
765.  The  Brotherhood  of  Gethsemane, 
mentioned  above,  is  made  up  of  business 
churchmen,  who  give  time  and  money 
to  aid  the  rector  in  his  work.  The 
corner  stone  of  the  first  church  edifice 
was  laid  August  5th,  1856.  The  church 
was  first  used  for  divine  service  Decem- 
ber 7th,  1856,  and  was  consecrated  on 
the  16th  of  the  same  month.  It  had  a 
bell,  presented  by  eastern  friends  of  the 
rector.  Its  sittings  were  made  free  with 
^velcome  for  all  who  would  come.  As 
the  congregation  grew,  more  room  was 
needed,  and  in  1865  the  building  was 
enlarged  at  the  cost  of  $5,000,  dou1)ling 
its  capacity,  and  was  re-consecrated  by 
Bishop  Whipple.  Ground  for  a  new 
church,  on  the  corner  of  Fourth  avenue 
and  Ninth  street  south,  was  bought  for 


$7,000,  and  the  present  large  and  beau- 
tiful structure  of  cream  colored  sand 
stone  was  there  built,  at  the  costforland, 
building  and  furnishings  of  $63,000.  It 
will  seat  650,  and  has  a  chapel  adjoin- 
ing which  opens  into  the  main  room  and 
will  seat  250  more.  The  rectory  was 
completed  in  1859  at  the  cost  of  $1,600. 
It  was  enlarged  in  1868.  In  1866  the 
parish  lecture  and  school  room  was 
built,costing$l,000,anda  parish  school 
was  maintained  for  some  years.  The 
surpliced  choir  with  choral  service  was 
introduced  in  1881.  St.  Barnabas  hos- 
pital was  established  in  1870,  and  was 
maintained  by  the  Brotherhood  of  Geth- 
semane for  12  years,  and  then  turned 
over  to  trustees  with  property  valued  at 
$30,000.  It  was  permanently  settled  in 
its  new  building  in  1882.  Most  of  the 
Episcopal  churches  on  the  west  side  of 
the  river  are  the  children  of  Gethsemane, 
the  mother  church.  This  church,  since 
its  first  year,  has  been  maintained  as  a 
free  church.  Its  sittings  are  neither 
rented  nor  assigned.  It  has  supplied 
the  county  jail  witii  a  w^eekly  service  for 
the  last  17  years.  The  whole  property 
of  the  church  is  valued  at  $110,000. 
In  October  1889,  Rev.  A.  R.  Graves,  the 
rector,  was  elected  missionary  bishop  of 
West  Nebraska.  He  left  Gethsemane  to 
take  ujj  these  new  duties,  Januai-y  1, 
1890.  His  successor,  Rev.  J.  J.  Faude, 
began  duty  as  rector  February  16,  ISfcO. 
The  St.  Mark's  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church.  At  the  request  of  a  number  of 
parishioners  of  Gethsemane  parish,  per- 
mission was  granted  by  the  bishop  to  es- 
tablish a  new  parish  in  Minneapolis;  and 
in  1868,  the  parish  of  St.  Mark's  was 
organized  by  the  election  of  the  following 
ofiicers :  Senior  Warden,  William  T.  Lee ; 
Junior  Warden,  Henry  T.Welles;  Vestrj^- 
men,  W.  P.  Westfield,  C.  M.  Hardenburgh, 
James  Murison,  J.  Welles  Gardner,  Alijie 
Smith,  George  F.  Bolles,  W.  H.  Brown, 
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njul  Jolm  Paul.  The  first  service  was 
held  in  St.  Mark's  Cliapel,  at  the  corner 
of  Fourth  street  and  Henneiiin  avenue, 
early  in  July  1S68.  Sermon  by  Rev.  E. 
S.  Thomas,  of  Faril)ault.  Mr.  Thomas 
was  chosen  rector,  hut  declined.  Rev.  A. 
Bradley,  of  Wicasset,  Maine,  became  the 
first  rector,  and  began  duty  on  St. 
Mark's  da}-,  1869.  He  remained  about 
eighteen  months.  During  this  time  the 
number  of  communicants  increased  from 
sixtj'  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven. 
Adaily  service  was  keiJt  up,  and  a  church 
school  sxistained.  Rev.  E.  S.  Thoiuns, 
again  invited  to  the  rectorship,  accepted 
and  took  charge  of  the  i)arish,  October 
1st,  1870.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
Sydney  Corbett,June  1st,  1875.  Mr.  Cor- 
bett  resigned  January  2nd, 1880,  and  Rev. 
T.B.Wells,  D.  I)., entered  upon  his  duties 
as  rector  October  17th,  of  the  same  year. 
In  June,  1891,  Dr.  Wells,  in  failing  health, 
left  for  Japan,  and  died  at  sea,  on  his 
way  homeward,  early  in  August  of  that 
3'ear.  The  number  of  communicants  is 
410.  The  new  church  building  on  Sixth 
street,  between  Nicollet  and  Hennepin 
avenues,  was  completed,  furnished,  and 
occupied  during  the  rectorship  of  Rev. 
E.  S.  Thomas.  The  first  service  was  held 
on  Christmas  day,  1870.  A  large,  three 
manual  Hook  organ  was  bought  for$5,- 
600,  and  a  rectory  lot  secured.  The  cost 
of  church  edifice  and  lot,  rectory  lot, 
cluu'ch  furnishings,  organ  and  parish 
schoolhouse,  was  $42,005.  The  building 
cost$27,105.  The  sittings  are  700.  The 
officers  are:  C.  M.  Hardenbergh,  Senior 
Warden;  W.  B.  Folds,  Jimior  Warden; 
Vestr3'men  ;  R.  B.  Langdon,  A .  H.  Linton, 
C.W.Case,  L.  Christian,  C.  McC.  Reeve, 
S.  E.  Neiler,  Wesley  Neill,  S.  P.  Snider. 
The  Sunday  school,  which  numbers  107, 
has  Hector  l'>axter  as  superintendent. 

The  church  has  had  an  Industrird 
school,  with  Mrs.  T.  I'l.  Wells  as  mana- 
ger; St.  Andixws'  Brotherhood;  ;i  La- 


dies' Aid  Society,  and  a  Young  Ladies' 
Society.  It  contriljutes  to  the  supjjort 
of  vSt.  Barnabas  Hospital,  Sheltering 
Arms,  the  Home  for  Cliildren  .and  .\ged 
Women,  the  Woman's  Home  and  Girls' 
LodgingHouse.  Thechurchis  supported 
by  annual  i^ledges,  and  the  offerings.  Reg- 
ular attendants  have  sittings  assigned 
them.  At  evening  service  all  seats  are 
tree.  The  entire  church  property  is  val- 
ued at  $100,000.  A  building  for  church 
work  has  recently  been  added  to  the 
main  edifice. 

The  All  Saints'  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church.  In  May,  1871,  the  Portland 
Avenue  Mission  was  established  by  the 
Brotherhood  of  Oethsemane.  A  mission 
chapel,  which  had  been  used  in  North 
Minneapolis,  and  afterwards  on  the  cor- 
ner of  Fourth  street  and  Henne[)in  ave- 
nue, was  moved  to  the  corner  of  Nine- 
teenth street  and  Fourth  avenue  south, 
the  lot  having  been  given  by  C.  M.  Lor- 
ing.  This  mission  was  under  the  care 
of  Dr.  Knickerbacker  until  May,  1875, 
when  the  parish  of  .Vll  Saints  was  or- 
ganized, and  Dr.  Knickerbacker  was 
chosen  rector.  The  first  vestry  was; 
Senior  Warden,  J.  H.  Pearl ;  Junior  War- 
den, J.  I.  Black;  Vestrymen,  S.  J.  Bald- 
win, J.  A.  McGinniss,  C.  Hyatt,  G.  W. 
Kellogg,  LeRo}-  Robertson.  J.  E.  Turner, 
E.  H.  Holbrook.  In  1880,  wlien  Dr. 
Knickerbacker  resigned,  there  were  50 
communicants,  and  50  families  in  thecon- 
gregation.  Rev.  W.  S.  Pease  became  rec- 
tor in  August,  1880.  In  the  same  year 
the  church  ^yas  repaired  and  imjjroved, 
at  the  cost  of  $(585.  Rev.  L.  F.  Cole,  en- 
tered upon  the  duties  of  rector,  Jidy  1st, 
1881.  A  rectory  was  built  in  1883,  cost- 
ing $2,100.  Rev.  E.J.  Purdy,  began  duty 
June  1st,  1880.  It  was  found  expedient 
Lo  change  the  location  of  the  church, 
and  in  1886,  a  lot  was  bought  on  Clin- 
ton avenue,  between  Twenty' -sixth  and 
Twenty-seventh  streets.     The  old  prop- 
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erty  was  sold  in  June,  1887,  for  $7,500. 
The  new  church  was  l)ep;un  and  finished 
the  same  year,  and  was  opened  Idv 
Bisliop  Whipjjle,  on  Sunday,  November 
(■)tli,1887.  Its  cost  with  lot,  was  about 
$7,000.  There  are  free  scats  for  250  and 
room  for  50  more  sittings  when  needed. 
Ground  was  broken  August  5th,  1891, 
for  an  addition  to  the  church  edifice, 
costing  $2,500.  There  will  be  a  new 
chancel,  guild-room,  vestry  and  other 
rooms  for  the  rector's  use.  The  number 
of  communicants  is  125.  The  Sundav 
school  numbers  127,  with  Rol)ert  Lyle 
for  superintendent.  The  entiix  church 
property  is  valued  at  $8,300.  The  war- 
dens are:  LeRoy  Robertson,  Thomas 
Saeger.  Rev.  E.J.  Purdy  gave  U])  this 
charge  in  1890,  and  September  7th,  of 
the  same  A-ear,  Rev.  A.  Alexander  was 
instituted  as  rector,  by  Bishop  Gilbert. 

The  St.  Paul's  Protestant  Episcoj^al 
Church.  This  church,  a  child  of  St. 
Mark's,  was  organized  Jxme  21st,  1880, 
W'ith  12  members,  of  whom  foiu-  arc  still 
connected  with  the  jjarish.  It  is  one  of 
the  younger  parishes  in  the  city,  but  nu- 
mericalh'  as  large  as  the  mother  parish. 
Rev.  Floyd  W.  Tompkins  was  the  first 
rector,  entering  upon  the  work  in  July, 
1880,  and  remaining  two  years.  He  did 
good  service,  and  left  a  parish  of  1 00 
members.  Rev.  Treadwell  Waldron  be- 
gan dvity  as  rector  in  January,  1883. 
He  was  a  man  of  fine,  scholarly  attain- 
ments, and  an  attrtictive  preacher.  He 
resigned  in  November,  1885,  after  a  rec- 
torship of  nearly  three  years,  leaving 
200  communicants.  The  present  rector, 
Rev.  Frank  R.  Millspaugh,  assumed  the 
rectorship  February  24th,  1886.  A  small, 
church  building  was  erected  during  the 
rectorship  of  Mr.  Tompkins,  near  the 
corner  of  Hennepin  avenue  and  Twelfth 
street.  This  was  afterwards  enlarged 
to  its  present  capacity-  of  750  sittings. 
Under  the  administration  of  the  present 


rector,  most  of  the  debt  on  the  church 
edifice  and  lot  has  been  canceled,  and  the 
parish  now  holds  a  property'  valued  at 
$4-0,000.  The  jjarish  includes  425  fami- 
lies, and  there  are  400  communicants. 
This  church  ]5rovides  regidar  missionary 
services  at  Hassen,  Hennepin  County, 
and  at  Buffalo,  Delano,  and  Rockford,in 
Wright  County.  It  does  its  proportion 
of  charitaljle  work  for  the  diocese  and 
the  city,  and  is  one  of  the  leading  par- 
ishes in  Minnesota.  The  wardens  ai'e 
William  Ragan  and  C.  L.  Wells,  M.  D. 

Grace  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
was  organized  in  1883.  The  same  3-ear 
the  church  edifice  w\-is  built,  on  the  corner 
of  Sixteenth  avenue  south  and  Twenty- 
fourth  street.  The  sittings  are  150,  and 
are  free.  Rev.  C.  E.  Hixon  is  rector.  The 
number  of  communicants  is  175.  The 
Siinday  school  numbers  99,  and  has  the 
rector  for  sviperintendent.  A.  H.  Kittell, 
and  John  Parslow  are  wardens.  The 
value  of  church  building  and  lots  is 
$5,500. 

The  St.  And  rew's  Protestant  Epicopal 
Church  was  at  first  a  mission  of  Geth- 
semane,  begun  in  1857,  was  organized  in 
1874,  is  located  on  the  corner  of  north 
Sixth  street  and  Twelfth  avenue.  The 
building  was  erected  in  1883.  Rev.  W. 
Wilkinson  i^  rector  and  superintendent 
of  the  Sunday  school.  L.  0.  Merriam 
and  M.  Yost  are  wardens.  There  are  70 
memljers  of  the  church,  and  109  in  the 
Sunday  school.  The  value  of  the  build- 
ing is  $8,000.  It  was  conserated  by 
Bishop  Whipple,  September  23rd,  1890. 
Rev.  J.  V.  Prosser  was  the  first  rector. 
The  mission  was  at  first  located  on  the 
corner  of  Washington  and  Seventeenth 
avenues  north. 

The  St.  Luke's  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church.  Tiie  church  building,  on  the 
corner  of  West  Thirty' -second  street  and 
Pleasant  avenue,  was  erected  in  1887. 
It  has  100  free  sittings.    The  number  of 
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communicniits  is  95.  The  Sunday  school 
munbcTs  TOO.  The  rector,  Rev.  William 
B.  Hamilton,  is  Sunday  school  superin- 
tendent. F.  II.  Hall,  and  M.  O.  Little 
are  wardens.  The  whole  value  of  elunch 
property  is  $5,800. 

The  City  Missions  (Protestant  Epis- 
copal), are  in  charge  of  the  city  mission- 
ary, Rev.  C.  K.  Capron,  who,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1890,  followed  Rev.  William  B. 
Guion  in  that  service.  They  are  Ascen- 
sion, at  2526  East  Twenty -sixth  street; 
Holy  Innocents,  at  the  corner  of  Twen- 
ty-seventh street  south  and  Emerson  av- 
enue; St.  John's  in  Maben's  Hall,  at  the 
corner  of  Fifteenth  street  north  and 
Fifth  avenue;  St.  Matthew's  in  Odd 
Fellows'  Hall,  at  the  comer  of  Harrison 
and  Fifth  streets  northeast;  Mission  of 
Minnehaha  in  a  school  house,  at  Minne- 
haha. TherearelTl  communicants, and 
744  in  the  Sunday  schools.  Rev.  Dr.  S. 
M.  Haskins  has  given  several  lots  to  the 
missions. 

A  Chapel  for  St.  Matthew's  Mission, 
on  the  corner  of  Twenty-iifth  avenue 
and  Fillmore  street  northeast,  was  dedi- 
cated October  27th,  1889,  with  a  ser- 
mon by  Rev.  E.  C.  Bill.  There  are  200 
sittings. 

I!.\PTIST. 

What  is  at  present  the  (ilivet  Baptist 
Church  of  Minneapolis  wfis  organized 
as  thc'First  Bai)tist  Church  of  St.  An- 
thony, Jidy  18,  1850,  with  ten  members. 
It  was  duly  "recognized"  by  a  council 
called  for  that  purpose,  of  which  Rev. 
I.  P.  Pearsons  was  the  moderator.  The 
original  members  were  W.  C.  Brown, 
George  F.  Brott,  Sarah  Pratt,  Joshua 
Draper,  C.  T.  Stearns,  Cornelia  Stearns, 
Mary  Gerdus,  Louisa  Munson,  Alphea 
Nickerson,  Mary  G  Stearns.  The  early 
records  of  the  church  are  defective,  with 
long  intervals  in  which  there  are  no  en- 
tries. No  name  of  pastor  or  j)reacher  is 
given  until  February,   1854,  when  Rev. 


L.  Palmer  is  mentioned  as  pastor,  who 
seems  to  have  served  for  one  year.  Other 
ministers  who  were  on  duty,  each  for  only 
a  short  time  were:  Rev.  L.  Whitne3',Rev. 
J.  C.  Hyde,  Rev.  W.  H.  Hum])hrey,  Rev. 
R.  M.  S.  Pease,  Rev.  D.  S.  Dean  and  Rev. 
Dr.  Allen.  For  two  or  three  years,  1867- 
1870,  Rev.  Asa  Drury  served  as  ])astor. 
He  died,  very  greatly  regretted,  March 
8th,  1870.  Rev.  H  W.  Stearns  was  or- 
dained pastor  October  19th,  1870,  and 
remained  two  years.  Rev.  W.  W.  Moore 
followed.  After  him  were  Rev.  W.  A. 
Jarrel,Rev.  A.  A.Russell  and  Rev.  Sewall 
Brown,  who  closed  his  work  in  October, 
1880.  Rev.  M.  D.  Shutter,  whose  pas- 
torate was  longer  than  that  of  any  of 
his  predecessors,  came  to  this  charge  in 
June,  1881,  and  left  it  in  1886.  He  was 
followed  by  Rev.  W.  P.  McKee,  whowas 
settled  as  pastor  September  1st,  1887, 
and  still  holds  that  office.  After  many 
3^ears  of  struggle  and  earnest  effort  on 
the  part  of  a  faithful  few,  the  church  is 
now  prospering  and  has  before  it  a  prom- 
ising future.  The  membership  is  163. 
The  deacons  are  E.  D.  Bowen,  E.  C.  Hall, 
George  Edwards,  F.  L.  Darrow.  The 
Sunday' school,  with  E.  K.  Smith  as  su- 
perintendent, has  an  enrollment  of  200. 
There  is  a  Christian  Endeavor  Society 
w'ith  50  members.  The  church  also  sus- 
tains a  number  of  missionary  and  benev- 
olent organizations.  In  Febiuary,1879, 
the  name  of  the  church  was  changed  by 
act  of  the  legislature,  and  it  became  the 
Olivet  Bnptist  Church  of  Minneapolis. 
A  chapel,  on  the  corner  of  Fourth  avenue 
and  Second  street  southeast,  was  first 
used  for  public  services.  Afterwards  a 
church  building  was  erected  on  the  same 
lot.  After  some  years  this  was  removed 
to  the  corner  of  Fourth  avenue  and  Fifth 
street  southeast.  On  the  completion  of 
a  new  edifice  the  old  chinx'h  was  sold  to 
a  Swedish  Lutheran  congregation  and 
is  still  used   by  that  society.    A  third 
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house  of  worship  was  built  and  dedicated 
on  the  corner  of  Fifth  street  and  Nintli 
avenue  southeast.  This  is  a  fine  bviild- 
ing  of  red  brick,  vahied  with  the  lot  at 
$4-0,000.     It  was  occupied  by  the  Olivet 


Methodist  congregation,  and  was  dedi- 
cated in  January,  1890.  It  has  GOO  sit- 
tings and  costjwitli  site  and  furnishings, 
$20,400.  The  building  on  Fifth  street  is 
now  used  bvthe  First  Methodist  Church. 


KIKST    BAPTIST    CHURCH. 


Church  until,  by  an  exchange  of  j)rop- 
erty,  the  church  took  possession  of  its 
present  sanctuary,  located  on  the  corner 
of  Thirteenth  avenue  and  Fourth  street 
southeast.    This  house  was  built  for  a 


The  First  Baptist  Church.  For  the 
early  history  of  this  church  a  paper,  read 
by  J.  A.  Wolverton  at  the  laying  of  the 
corner  stone  of  the  present  church  build- 
ing, has  been,  by  permission,  freely  drawn 
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ii]3on.  In  a  small  inii)aintcd  house,  the 
residence  of  Deacon  Asa  Fletcher,  which 
is  still  standing  on  what  is  now  Portland 
avenue,  the  FirsL  Baptist  Church  of  Min- 
neapolis was  organized  March  otii,  1  <S58. 
Its  constituent  members,  ten  in  nunil)er, 
came  from  the  church  in  St.  Paul  and  the 
church  in  St.  Anthony.  Tlic\-  were  Rev. 
E.  W.  Cressey,  Mrs.  M.  P.  Cressev,  Tim- 
othy Fletcher,  Mrs.  Margaret  Fletcher, 
Joshua  Draper,  Asa  F'"letcher,  Nancy 
Fletcher,  Mary  (jordon,  Harriet  N.Jack- 
ins  and  Dr.  Hezekiah  F''letcher,  of  whom 
none  are  now  members  of  the  clun'ch. 
At  first  the  churcli  worshi]ied  from 
house  to  house.  A  home  missionary, 
Rev.  E.  W.  Cressey,  preached  to  the  little 
comjiany  as  often  as  his  other  duties  al- 
lowed. From  November,  1853,  Rev.  T. 
B.  Rogers  served  the  Church  until  the 
spring  of  1854,  ])reaching  for  the  most 
])art  in  private  houses,  once  or  twice  in 
a  hall  over  Chamber's  store  on  Bridge 
square.  Fletchers'  hrdl  was  afterwards, 
and  for  many  months,  the  meeting 
place.  The  building  stood  at  the  foot  of 
Helen  street,  now  Second  aventie  south, 
on  the  bank  of  the  river.  Access  to  this 
hall  was  by  an  outside  stairway  so  frail 
in  ai)])earance,  that  nervous  persons 
ventured  u])on  it  with  trembling.  The 
room  was  rough,  and  its  furnishings  of 
the  rudest.  Seats  were  few  l)ut  not  far 
between,  made  of  plank  and  su])ported 
l)y  cmi)ty  boxes  and  nail  kegs.  The  pul- 
]jit  corresponded,.'!  ])latform  six  or  eight 
inches  high,  for  top  a  board  smoothed 
by  a  saw  and  supported  bv  two  side 
pieces  of  the  same  sort,  with  pieces  of 
lath  nailed  on  to  brace  it  up.  The  wor- 
shipers, however,  were  not  troubled  bv 
their  uncouth  surroinidings.  Prayer, 
])raise  and  hoh'  thoughts  hallowed  the 
jjlace  for  them.  On  the  evening  of  June 
22nd,  1854-,  in  Lliis  hall.  Rev.  A.  A.  Rus- 
sell preached  as  a  canditate  to  seven  aud- 
itors, of  whom   lour   were  members   oi' 


the  church.  After  the  service  these  four 
gave  the  preacher  a  unanimous  call  to 
the  pastorate,  and  the  call  was  at  once 
accei^ted.  In  July,  1S54,  a  Sunday  school 
was  organized,  with  Asa  I-'letcher  as  su- 
perintendent, and  with  a  library  of  less 
than  two  dozen  books.  Late  in  this 
year  the  hall  was  plastered,  and  other- 
wise made  fitter  for  church  uses.  Services 
were  held  here  until  September,  1856. 
At  that  time  the  church  took  jjossession 
of  another  Fletcher's  hall,  near  the  cor- 
ner of  Second  street  and  Second  avenue 
south.  In  March,  1857,  the  jjastorate 
of  Rev.  A.  A.  Russell  closed.  His  three 
years  of  service  added  materially  to  the 
numbers  and  strength  of  the  church. 
Rev.  Amory  Gale  became  pastor  in  July, 
1857.  He  remained  not  (piite  a  year, 
closing  his  work  in  June,  1858,  and  en- 
tering upon  new  duties  as  superintend- 
ent of  missions  for  Minnesota.  He  died 
at  Jaffa  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
rean.  In  1857,  on  a  lot  at  the  corner  of 
Third  street  and  Nicollet  avenue,  given 
to  the  society  by  Hon.  Henry  T.  Wells, 
l)lans  were  formed  for  building  the  first 
house  of  worship.  The  basement  room 
of  this  building  were  first  occuiiicd  Feb- 
ruary Gth,  1858.  This  was,  at  that  time, 
the  largest  and  best  place  fi)r  religious 
services  in  the  cit\'.  F'or  more  than  two 
years,  from  1858  to  1860,  the  church 
was  without  Ji  pastor.  In  October, 
1860,  Rev.  J.  R.  Alanton  took  the  pas- 
toral charge.  After  his  resignation  the 
church  was  again  without  a  minister 
for  more  than  a  year.  July  15th,  1865, 
Dr.  L.  B.  Allen,  of  Burlington,  Iowa, 
accepted  a  call  to  the  pastorate.  In 
l.S()(),  the  vestry  room,  on  the  corner  of 
Tiiird  street  and  Nicollet  avenue,  was 
(binid  two  small.  The  walls  of  the  build- 
ing seemed  insectire,  and  it  was  decitled 
to  level  the  walls  and  sell  the  material. 
The  church  used  Harrison  liall  until  the 
new  house  should  be  completed   on   the 
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corner  of  Hennepin  avenue  and  Fifth 
street,  this  lot  having  been  procnred  in 
exchange  for  the  other.  Dr.  Allen  closed 
his  pastorate  in  December,  1S67.  In  the 
April  following  Rev.  W.  T.  Lowry  be- 
came pastor.  The  new  church  edifice 
was  completed  in  1868,  and  dedicated 
November  29th  of  that  j^ear.  It  was  a 
frame  building  with  seats  for  320.  At 
the  same  time  Mr.  Lowry  was  ordained 
and  installed.  He  remained  until  .Vlarch, 
1871.  In  1868  seven  members  left  to 
unite  with  others  in  forming  the  Central 
Baptist  Church,  and  in  1871,  IS  Swede 
members  were  dismissed  toljccome  mem- 
bers of  a  Swede  Baptist  Church,  organ- 
ized Jul}-  30th  of  that  year.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1871,  Rev.  T.  W.  Powell  entered 
upon  his  duties  as  pastor.  He  resigned 
Jidy5th,1874.,Rev.H.C.Woodsfollowed, 
beginning  his  work  November  1st,  187-4. 
In  1876  the  house  of  worship  was  en- 
larged, newly  furnished,  and  supplied 
with  an  organ  costing  $3,000.  It  was 
rededicated  September  24th,  1876.  In 
1881,  57  members  were  dismissed  to 
form  with  others  a  new  Baptist  church 
in  connection  with  the  Jewett  Chapel 
Mission.  In  1883,  22  left  to  join  others 
in  organizing  Calvary  Baptist  Church. 
Rev.  H.  C.  Woods  closed  his  pastorate 
of  nine  years  in  September,  1883.  Rev. 
William  T.  Chase,  D.D.,  entered  upon  his 
duties  as  pastor  in  March,  1885,  and  re- 
mained until  February-,  1889.  In  Oc- 
tober of  that  3'ear,  Rev.  Wayland  Hoyt, 
D.D.,  WHS  called  to  the  pastorate,  and 
earh-  in  1890  he  entered  upon  duty  as 
pastor.  The  number  of  members  is  726. 
In  the  Sundaj'  school  there  is  an  attend- 
ance of  350,  with  J.  B.  McArthur  for 
superintendent.  The  deacons  are:  E. 
N.  Brown,  Frank  W.  Jewett,  J.  C.  Hoblit, 
M.  B.  Critchett,  Alexander  Barnes,  J.  A. 
Wolverton,  John  Day  Smith,  Willard  J. 
Dadmun,  E.  C.  Lyon,  G.  S.  Butler.  The 
trustees  are:    W.  A.  Barnes,  C.  J.  Kock- 


wood,  S.  G.  Cook,  A.  R.  Potter,  George 
A.  Pillsbury,  C.  E.  Reynolds  and  W.  W. 
Huntington,  with  George  A.  Pillsbur^v  as 
chairman.  The  local  benevolent  work 
of  the  church  is  done  through  the  Bap- 
tist Union,  a  city  missionary  organiza- 
tion. The  church  building,  on  the  corner 
of  Hennei)inaveimc  and  Fifth  street, was 
sold  with  the  ground  for$103,000.  Lots 
were  then  bought  on  the  corner  of  Tenth 
street  and  Harmon  ])lace  for  $17,000, 
and  here  the  new  and  noble  edifice  was 
built  of  Kasota  stone,  finished  in  cherry, 
with  all  the  bestchurch  appliances  at  the 
cost  of  $135,000.  This  building  was 
dedicated  in  January,  1887,  wnth  a  ser- 
mon by  the  Rev.  P.  S.  Hansen,  D.D.,  of 
Chicago.  The  main  audience  room  will 
seat  1,250.  The  seats  are  rented.  The 
church  has  a  large  and  fine  organ,  the 
gift  of  Charles  A.  Pillsbury  and  his  sons 
Charles  A.  and  Frederic  Pillsbury.  Its 
cost  was  $8,000.  This  church  is  the 
mother  of  all  the  Baptist  churches  on 
the  west  side  of  the  river. 

Central  Baptist  Church.  The  follow- 
ing is  partly  taken  from  a  paper  read  by 
T.  E.  Hughes  at  the  sixteenth  annual 
meeting,  December,  29,1885.  The  Mar- 
shall Street  Baptist  Church  was  organ- 
ized December  29th,  1869.  The  name  of 
the  church  has  been  twice  changed.  The 
first  location  was  on  the  northeast  cor- 
ner of  Marshall  and  Ninth  streets.  The 
name  Marshall  was  dropped  in  1873,  at 
which  time  Marshall  street  became  Fifth 
avenue,  and  the  church  took  the  name  of 
Fifth  Avenue  Church.  Ten  years  later, 
when  the  church  moved  into  the  present 
edifice,  on  the  corner  of  Fourth  avenue 
and  Grant  street,  it  w^as  re-named  the 
Central  Church.  At  the  date  of  organi- 
zation the  population  of  Minneapolis, 
not  including  St.  Anthony,  was  about 
1  ;5,000,  and  the  First  Church  was  the 
only  Bapt'st  church  on  the  west  side  of 
the   river.     The   first  members  were  39. 
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The  first  pastor,  Rev.  A.  Cole,  remained 
until  early  in  the  3'car  1S71.  The  first 
deacons  were  W.  N.  Mason  and  James 
Sully.  The  first  trustees  were  H.  Rail, 
Jr.,  L  C.  Bisbee,  Amory  Gale  and  Philip 
Herzofj.  Rev.  William  Wilder  followed 
Mr.  Cole,  and  remained  pastor  a  little 
more  than  one  year.  Rev.  R.  E.  Man- 
ning, a  theological  student  in  Chicago 
Seminary,  supplied  the  pulj^it  for  a  time. 
Rev.  F.  K.  Roberts   took  the    pastoral 


toral  duty  Sejitember  1st,  1888,  and  re- 
signed in  May,  1890,  to  become  secre- 
tary' of  the  American  Baptist  Foreign 
Missionary  Society.  Rev.  Charles  A.Reese 
became  pastor  January  4th,  1891.  The 
first  church  building  was  bought  of  the 
Union  Baptist  Church.  It  stood  at 
what  is  now  514  Nicollet  avenue,  and 
was  removed  to  the  corner  of  Marshall 
street,  now  Fifth  avenue,  and  Ninth 
street.     In  1884  this  building;  was  sold. 
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charge  in  October,  187.'),  and  remained 
until  the  sjiring  of  1S7<).  'Die  ])astors 
who  followed  were :  Rev.  Charles  E. 
Hewitt,  D.D.,  Rev.  Horace  L.  House, 
who  remained  two  and  one  half  years. 
Rev.  Fred  L.  Gates,  who  took  charge 
of  the  church  early  in  1880,  and  was  or- 
dained September  2L;nd  of  lliesame  year. 
His  ])ristoratc  closed  April  1,  1888.  Rev. 
Henry  C.  Mabic,  U.  D.,  commenced  pas- 


aiid  was  used  by  the  Mayflower 
Congregational  Church,  after  remov- 
al to  the  corner  of  Bloomington 
avenue  and  Twent3-fifth  street.  The 
])rcsent  cliurch  edifice  is  situated  on  the 
southwest  corner  of  Grant  street  and 
Fourth  avenue  south,  o])posite  the  Cen- 
tral High  school.  It  was  completed  in 
1883,  and  I-'irst  used  November  2r)th  of 
that  year,  and  dedicated  January  31st, 
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1884.  It  has  seats  in  the  large  audience 
room  for  525,  and  by  opening  the  doors 
into  the  parlors,  will  accommodate  300 
more.  The  seats  arc  free.  The  building 
cost  $28,000.  The  church  property  is 
valued  at  $60,000.  The  members  of  the 
church  are  360.  The  Sunday  school  num- 
bers 383,  with  John  T.  Barnum  superin- 
tendent. 

The  Fourth  Baptist  Church  is  the 
outgrowth  of  a  mission  Sunday  school, 
which  was  started  in  July,  1874-,  by 
members  of  the  First  Baptist  Church. 
Begun  in  a  very  htnnble  way  it  soon  out 
grew  its  original  quarters,  and  in  No- 
vember of  the  same  year  a  building  was 
erected  for  its  use  and  dedicated  as  Jew- 
ett  Chapel.  For  five  years  it  grew  and 
prospered,  until  in  1880  Rev.  S.  Adams 
was  placed  over  it  by  the  Baptist  Union 
as  its  missionary  pastor.  His  labors 
were  so  fruitful  that,  at  length,  it  was 
thought  best  to  arganize  an  independent 
church.  Accordingly  57  members  of  the 
mother  church  were  dismissed  to  form  a 
separate  organization.  The  new  Church 
was  formed  Deceml)er  19th,  1881,  and 
Rev.  T.  G.  Field,  of  Winona,  became  its 
pastor.  The  chapel  was  twice  enlarged 
and  a  new  edifice  soon  was  needed.  The 
place  selected  was  the  present  location, 
at  the  comer  of  Dupont  and  Eighteenth 
avenues  north,  where  the  commodious 
edifice  now  used  was  built.  It  is  valued 
at  $25,000.  In  January,  1887,  the  mem- 
bership had  grown  to  250,  when  Mr. 
Field  resigned,  but  continued  by  request 
to  serve  the  church  until  September, 
1887.  Rev.  Milton  F.  Negus,  of  Attica, 
New  York,  the  present  pastor,  was  called, 
and  entered  upon  his  pastorate  Decem- 
ber 4th,  1887.  Since  the  beginning  of 
his  service  the  membership  has  grown 
from  266  to  303.  The  society  is  free 
from  debt,  and  has  a  field  large  and  full 
of  promise.  The  deacons  are  Henry  A. 
Cheney,  Boston  W.  Smith,  A.  L.  Burn- 


ham,  Carey  Emerson,  John  H.  Scott, 
Charles  Cress  and  James  0.  Weld.  The 
superintendent  of  the  Sunday  school  is 
W.  J.  Aberneth}-,  and  there  are  20  teach- 
ers. The  clnu'ch  sustains  a  memorial 
mission  school  with  80  members,  for 
whicli  a  permanent  building  is  needed. 
It  also  has  a  Young  Peojile's  Association 
and  several  missionary  organizations. 
The  financial  plan  of  the  church  requires, 
for  meeting  all  current  expenses,  definite 
pledges  of  definite  amounts,  payable,  as 
a  rule,  weekly. 

Immanuel  Baptist  Church  was  organ- 
ized   witli     26    members,    March    25th, 

1883.  The  first  deacons  were  M.  S. 
Gray,  George  L.  Crosier  and  H.H.Smitli. 
The  first  pastor  was  Rev.  D.  D.  Mac- 
Laurin,  who  entered  upon  his  work  in 
April,  1883,  and  closed  his  pastorate  in 
November,  1890.  He  was  followed  by 
Rev.  W.  H.  Geistweit  the  jiresent  ])astor. 
The  number  of  members  is  454.  The 
deacons  are  H.H.  Smith,  George  L.  Cro- 
sier, T.  R.  Newton,  R.  S.  Towle,  David 
Haverstock,  H.  F.  Green,  and  A.  L. 
Cosier.  The  Sunday  school  numbers 
606,  with  E.  M.  Hulett  for  superintend- 
ent. The  church  l)uilding  is  located  on 
the  corner  of  Bloomington  avenue  and 
Twenty-third  street.  It  was  built  in 
1883  and  1884  and  cost  $64,300.  It 
has  1,170  sittings;  seats  are  free.  The 
property  of  the  society  is  valued  at 
$75,000. 

Calvary  Baptist  Church  wiis  organ- 
ized May  6th,  1883,  with  24  members, 
all  but  one  from  the  First  Baptist  Churcli. 
The  first  deacons  were  Rev.  H.  N.  Her- 
rick,  and  F.  K.  Pratt.  The  first  pastor 
was  Rev.  W.  W.  Pratt,  who  served  from 
May    6th,    1883,    to    September    28th, 

1884.  The  present  pastor  is  Rev.  (t.  L. 
Morrill,  who  began  his  work  December 
1st,  1884.  The  deacons  are  W^  D.  Van- 
Duzee,  G.  H.  Swasey,  Charles  W.Coe,  H. 
W.  Hall,    lohn  S.  Allen,  W.  S.    Hughes, 
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and  F.  K.  Pratt.  The  present  member- 
ship is  325.  The  Sunday  sehool  numbers 
150,  with  C.  H.  Moss,  superintendent. 
The  church  first  used  a  chapel,  built  by 
Christ  Church  (Keformcd  Episco])al), 
which  was  bought  and  moved  from  Hen- 
nepin avenue  near  Tenth  street,  to  the 
corner  of  Twenty-sixth  sti-eet  and  Blais- 
dell  avenue.  On  this  site  a  new  edifice 
was  begun  in  August,  1888.  The  chapel 
of  this  building  and  a  part  of  the  main 


by  Rev.  F.  McNamee  now  in  charge.  The 
nund)er  of  members  is  75.  The  Sunday 
school  numbers  90,  with  Dr.  C.A.Chase, 
superintendent.  The  church  building  is 
located  at  the  corner  of  Thirteenth  ave- 
nue and  Madison  street  northeast,  was 
built  in  1887,  and  cost  with  lots,  $10,- 
000.  It  has  sittings  for  400.  The  seats 
are  free. 

Tabernacle    Baptist    Church,  on   the 
corner  of  Eisrhth  street  and  Twcntv-third 


audience  room  were  completed  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1889.  7\t  that  time  the  cha]!- 
el  was  first  used  for  ])ul)lic  worslii]). 
The  building  will  l>c  finislicd  and  fur- 
nished as  soon  as  possible.  It  will  cost 
about  $40,000.  The  cha])d  will  seat 
about  500  and  the  main  auditorium 
1,200;  seats  are  free. 

Orace  Baptist  Church  was  organized 
in  June,  1885,  with  25  members.  Tiie 
first  pastor.  Rev.  C.  R.  Sargent,  was  set- 
tled October  1st,  188(>,and  was  followed 


avenue  south,  is  the  outgrowth  of  Tab- 
ernacle Mission,  was  organized  as  a 
church  October  1st,  1889,  has  105  mem- 
bers, and  Rev.  S.  E.  Price  for  pastor.  E. 
T.  Stone  is  Sunday  school  sujierintend- 
ent. 

The  First  Swedish  Ha])tist  Clun-cli 
was  organized  July  1 1  th,  1  S71 ,  with  24 
members,  most  of  them  from  the  First 
Ba])tist  Church.  The  first  meetings 
were  held  over  a  blacksmith's  shop  on 
Nicollet   Island.     Afterwards  a  hall  over 
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the  National  Exchange  Bank  was  used. 
Prayer  meetings  were  held  regnlarly, 
%Yhile  as  yet  there  was  no  pastor.  A 
Sunday  school  also  was  carried  on,  with 
F.  W.  Molensten  as  superintendent.  In 
January,  1872,  Rev.  John  Ring  was 
called  to  the  pastorate.  The  hall  soon 
was  overcrowded,  and  a  church  building 


and  a  half.  During  this  time  the  niem- 
bershi[)  had  increased  to  63.  His  suc- 
cessor was  Rev.  J.  A.  Peterson,  who  ix- 
signed  because  of  failing  health,  after  six 
month's  service.  In  Ma3',  1875,  Rev.  A. 
B.  Orgsen  became  pastor.  During  his 
]3astoratethe  membership  increased,  and 
a  parsonage  w^as   ])uilt.     Rev.  John  An- 
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became  a  necessity.  Rev.  Amory  Gale, 
whose  memory' is  precious  to  the  Swedish 
Baptists  of  Alinnesota,  bought  a  corner 
lot  on  Twelfth  avenue  and  Sixth  street 
south,  for  $1,000,  which  was  jiaid  for 
chiefly  by  the  Baptist  Union.  Here  a 
neat  building,  costing  $8,000,  was 
erected.     Rev.  John  Ring  served  a  year 


derson  followed,  serving  18  months. 
Rev.  Frank  Peterson  entered  upon  his 
duties  in  June,  1  881.  The  house  of  wor- 
ship was  enlai-ged  to  double  its  former 
capacity,  and  the  church  and  Sunday 
school  increased  largeh"  in  numbers.  In 
the  midst  of  this  progress  and  prosper- 
ity the  churcli    building  was   destroj'ed 
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b_vfire.  Not  daunted  b}- disaster,  the  so- 
ciety continued  its  services  without  in- 
terruption in  Harrison's  Hall,  and  very 
soon  bou<^lit,  and  took  immediate  pos- 
session of  the  church  building,  on  the 
corner  of  Thirteenth  avenue  and  Eighth 
street  south,  beft)re  owned  and  occupied 
by  the  Second  Congregational  Church. 
This,  whicli  is  the  present  sanctuarv, 
will  scat  1,200  persons;  seats  are  free. 
The  property  is  valued  at  $25,000. 
There  are  550  members,  and  who  make 
this  the  largest  Swedish  Baptist  Church 
in  America.  Tliere  are  five  mission  soci- 
eties, two  Sunday  schools,  and  one  mis- 
sion in  South  Minneapolis  is  called  the 
Bethel  Mission,  for  which  a  chapel  is  now 
building.  The  Sunda\-  school  numJicrs 
350.  A.  H.  Nelson  is  superintendent. 
G.  A.  Hagstrom  is  superintendent  of  the 
Mission  school. 

Elim  Swedish  Baptist  Church  was  or- 
ganized February'  2-ith,  1888,  with  55 
members,  who  came  from  the  First  Swe- 
dish Baptist  Church.  It  grew  out  of  a 
Mission  Sunday  school  established  some- 
what earlier  in  East  Minneapolis.  The 
church  held  its  services  at  fii^st  in  a  hall, 
on  the  corner  of  Harrison  street  and 
Twenty-second  avenue  northeast.  In 
July  1888,  it  took  possession  of  its  own 
chapel,  on  the  corner  of  Jackson  street 
and  Twcntictli  aveinie  northeast.  The 
building  cost  about  $1,000,  and  the  two 
lots,  $2,500.  Tile  memljership  is  97. 
The  Sunday  school  has  80  members,  and 
David  Ilernlund  is  superintendent.  Rev. 
Petrus  Ostrom  entered  upon  his  duties, 
June  1st,  1888.  lie  was  followed  l)y  Rev. 
C.  A.  Sandvall,  wlio  is  still  in  charge. 

The  I'irst  Norwegian  and  Danish 
Baptist  Clnircli  held  services  in  a  Iniild- 
ing,  erected  in  1880,  on  the  corner  of 
Thirteenth  avenue  and  Seventh  street 
south,  until  April,  1801,  when  a  new  ed- 
ifice with  400  sittings  was  dedicated  on 
the  same  site.     Rev.  Iver  Larsen  is  pas- 


tor and  Charles  Larsen  is  Sunday  school 
su])erintendent.   There  are  125 members. 

The  First  German  Baptist  Church 
was  organized  in  March,  1885,  with  30 
members.  The  first  pastor,  Rev.  F.  A. 
Petereit,  began  his  work  early  in  1884, 
and  served  until  January,  1886.  In  No- 
vember of  the  same  3'ear,  Rev.  J.  Albert, 
the  present  pastor,  entered  upon  his 
charge.  Tlie  cliapel  stands  on  Twentieth 
avenue  north,  above  LA-ndale  avenue. 
It  was  built  for  a  Sunday  school,  by  W. 
W.  Huntington,  and  presented  to  the 
Fourth  Baptist  Church.  In  1885  it  was 
bought  for  $5,000,  half  of  which  sum, 
was  given  by  the  First  and  I^'otn-th  Bap- 
tist churches.  The  present  value  of  the 
ehuieli  i5ro])erty  is  about  $9,000.  The 
numljer  of  members  is  74.  The  Sunday 
school  numbers  60,  with  F.  Brasler  for 
superintendent.  Tlie  trustees  are  John 
Siemers,  Charles  Werrett,  and  F.  D. 
Praesler.  There  is  a  Young  Peoples'  So- 
ciety, with  24  members. 

Bethcsda  (colored)  Baptist  Church 
was  organized  Jidy  27th,  1889,  with  25 
members.  At  first,  services  were  held  at 
5051/2 Washington  avenue  south.  A  new 
chajjel,  on  Eighth  street  south  between 
Ivieveiitli  and  Tweltth  avenues,  was  ded- 
icated January-  31st,  1892,  with  ad- 
dresses by  Hon.  Isaac  Atwater,  Hon. 
George  A.  Pillsbury,  J.  B.  Bassett,  John 
Day  Smith  and  Rev.  W.  H.  Geistweit. 
The  main  auditorium  will  seat  400. 
This  is  the  first  church  Ijuilding  for  col- 
ored Baptists  in  the  city.  Rev.  J.  W. 
Dunjee  is  pastor  and  Jasper  Gibbs  su]3cr- 
nitcndent  of  ihc  Smulay  school.  There 
arc  ~)G  members. 

City  Temple  Baptist  Cliurch  is  loca- 
ted at  llie  corner  of  Seventeenth  aveiuie 
south  aiul  Si.xth  street.  Rev.  O.  A. 
Weenolsonis  pastor,  and  James  A.  Camp, 
superintendent.  This  church  has  grown 
out  of  a  missionary  enterprise  conducted 
by  Mr.  Wcenolson. 
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Baptist  City  Missions.     The  Baptist  Tlie   Emerson  Avenue   Mission  is   lo- 

Churches  carrv  on  union  cit3'iTiissionai-_v      cated  at  910  Emerson  avenue  north,  and 
work  in  co-operation,  under  the  name  of     has  Sunday  school  and  gospel  meetings. 


tlie  Baptist  Union;  J.  A.  Hoblit  is  presi- 
dent and  Carey  Emerson,  secretary. 

The  Tabernacle  Mission  was  organ- 
ized in  18S-t.  Rooms  were  secured  at  the 
corner  of  Riverside  and  Twenty-fourth 
avenues  south,  where  gospel  meetings, 
Sunday  school,  and  an  Industrial  school 
were  held.  The  main  work  lay  in  the 
Sunda}-  school,  which  at  first,  numbered 
about  75,  but  increased  so  that  larger 
quarters  were  soon  needed.  These  were 
secured  on  the  opposite  corner,  in  a  new 
bviilding.  The  policy 
was  to  make  the 
rooms  attractiAe,  by 
means  of  plenty  of 
light,  both  by  day  and 
night,  decorated  walls, 
]iictures,  flowering 
l)lants,  singing  birds, 
good  heat,  and  venti- 
lation, thus  making 
the  most  inviting  spot 
in  that  part  of  the  cit}' 
for  man\-  whose  homes 
were  far  less  pleasant. 
As  still  more  room  was 
wanted,  a  fine  lot  was 
secured  on  the  corner 
of  Twenty -third  ave- 
nue and  Eighth  Street  south,  fticing 
Murphy  Park.  Here  a  brick  building 
was  erected,  costing  $12,000,  in  which, 
besides  the  main  chapel,  were  eleven 
smaller  rooms  for  a  free  dispensar}-, 
library,  reading  room,  study,  infant  and 
other  classes,  and  accommodating 
about  900  children.  The  whole  work 
was  organized  for  most  effective  service, 
and  was  manned  largeh-  by  teachers 
from  the  Baptist  churches  in  the  city. 
The  outgrowth  of  this  mission  is  the 
present  Tabernacle  Church,  organized 
October  1st,  1889. 


RKTUKSDA    (COI.OREliI    TtAPTlST 
CUT'KCU. 


The  enrollment  is  nearly  200  with  an  av 
erage  attendance  of  149.  C.  J.  Rock- 
wood  is  superintendent.  There  is  occa- 
sional preaching.  Several  members  of 
the  Sunday' school  have  joined  the  Bap- 
tist churches.  The  support  of  the  school 
costs  from  $250  to  $300  a  year.  The 
school  raises  aboitt  $75.  A  new  chapel 
is  needed  and  will  probably  be  1)uiltsoon 
by  the  Baptist  Union. 

The  Bethel  Mission  (Swedish)  is  a 
Sunday  school  with  Industrial  school, 
and  is  located  on 
Twenty-ninth  avenue 
near  Twenty-sixth 
street  south,  J.  W. 
Strandberg  is  superin- 
tendent. 

Chicago  Avenue  Mis- 
sion is  located  at  the 
corner  of  Chicago  ave- 
nue and  Thirty -third 
street.  E.  R.  McKin- 
ney  is  pastor,  and  C. 
L.  Bonner  Sunday 
school  superintendent. 
Alemorial  Mission  is 
n  Sunday  school,  on  the 
corner  of  Thirty -sec- 
ond avenue  north  and 
F.  S.  Abernethy  is  super- 


Second  street, 
intendent. 

Dane-Norwegian  Mission,  located  at 
2()o2  Thirteenth  avenue  south,  has  J.  M. 
Nelson  for  su;)erintendent. 

Bethany  ^Mission,  on  the  corner  of 
Russell  and  Thirtieth  avenvies  north,  has 
for  superintendent  J.  C.  Langvay. 

Free  Baptist.  The  First  Free  Bajitist 
interest  in  Minnesota  was  the  jjlanting 
of  a  church  of  17  members,  at  the  Falls 
of  St.  Anthony,  in  1S54-.  It  was  moved 
across  the  river,  when  tlie  tide  of  popu- 
lation  set   that  wav,  and  a  substantial 
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brick  edifice  was  bviilt,  on  Washington  Koblee   was  his  successor.      The  church 

avenue,  near  First  avenue  north.   About  buiUhng,  whicli    stands    on    the  corner 

1S71  tlic  old  liuilding  was  sold,  and   a  of"   Stevens   avenue   and    East   Twentv- 

ncw  house  of  worship,  at  the  corner  of  eiglith  street,  was  erected  in  1883. 
First  aveniie  south  and  Seventh  street,  catholic. 

was  built  and  dedicated  without  debt.  The  names,  St.  Anthony  and   Hcnnc- 

This  propert}' was  sold  in  1890,  and  on  pin,  lorcc  tlieniselves  upon  tlie   mind  of 

June   28th,  1891,  the  present  house  of  the  liistorian,  wlio  investigates  the  earli- 

worship  was  dedicated,  with  a  sermon  est     Catholic     annals    of    Minne.'qiolis. 

by  the  pastor,  Rev.  F.  L.  Hayes.     It    is  'fhcse  nanus  carry  us  hack  to  the  year 


built  of  brown  stone 
and  cost  $53,379.92 
The  building  stands 
on  the  corner  of  Nic- 
ollet avenue  and  Fif- 
teenth street.  The 
main  audience  room 
with  lecture  room 
adjacent  a  n  d  gal- 
lery, will  seat  1,000. 
The  first  x^astorwas 
Rev.Chas.  G.Ames. 
He  was  followed  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Hayden, 
Rev.  A.  I).  Williams, 
Rev.  R,  W.  Bryant, 
Rev.  H.  N.  Hen-ick, 
who  remained  from 
1866  to  1871;  Rev. 
C.  Payne,  Rev.  A.  J. 
Davis,  Rev.  A.  A. 
Smith,  who  served 
from  1879  to  1884; 
Rev.  J.  B.  Jordan, 
Rev.j.  J.  Hall,  Rev. 
Cr.  A.  Burgess,  and 
the  present  ])astor. 

Rev.  Francis  L.  Hayes.  Tlie  churcii 
numl)crs  20(»  mcnil)crs.  A  paper  called 
The  Church  Helper  is  edited  by  the  ])as- 
tor  Jind  published  monthlx'.  in  tlic  in- 
terest of  the  church. 


1080,  when  Father 
Henne]iin,  a  hVan- 
cisean  priest,  gave 
to  the  roaring  cata- 
racts of  the  Missis- 
sippi the  name  of  St. 
Anthony  of  Pa(lu;i. 
"  Louis  Hennepin 
was  the  first  to 
stand  upon  I'ilot 
Knob,  and  drink  in 
i-  the  Eden-like  beau t\' 
of  all  the  eye  covdd 
scan  ;  the  first  to  lis- 
ten to  our  far-famed 
cataract, and  to  gaze 
\vith  admiration  on 
its  radiant  bow, 
while  his  soid  ex- 
]  landed  amid  such 
glowing  scenes.  He 
left  the  mark  of  his 
enthusiastic  devo- 
tion to  his  clnn-ch 
on  c  very  thing  he 
touched.""  The 
early  travelers  des- 
and  Llic  surrounding 
terms.      "  Lou 


)e- 


T.\K1-N     IHIW  X     1  >'.!  1  . 

crilie    (lu'sc    fa 

counti\-  in  glowin 

fore  coming  in  sight  of  the  grand  scene, 

the  car   is  greeted   by   the   deep,  solemn 

roai',  that   Lrtd\    resembles  the  sound  ol 


Stevens  Avenue  Free  Baptist  Church  many  waters.  It  seems  indeed  as  though 

was  organized   in    1855,  with  18  mem-  some  mighty  strife  were  going  on,  amid 

bers.     The   first  pastor  was   Rev.  A.  A.  the  elements  of  nature.      A  strong  and 

Smith,  who  remained  until  1887.     The  irresislablc  feeling  steals  over  the  senses, 
church   has   150   members.      Rev.  H.  S.  nuimy  ..r  M„n„.-sot„  i,.v  iiamn  nisi,,.,.. 
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a  feeling  that  awakens  a  spirit  of  admi- 
ration for  the  Almighty's  handiwork. 
The  falls  at  length  burst  upon  the  en- 
raptured view,— ^the  noble  Falls  of  St. 
Anthony."! 

For  150  years  after  the  discovery  and 
naming  of  the  Falls  b\- Father  Hennepin, 
religion  and  civilization  utterly  failed  to 
gain  a  XDermanent  footing  in  that  far- 
famed  Eden   of  the  Northwest,  bearing 


land  where  now  stftnds  the  church  and 
other  buildings  of  St.  Anthony  of  Padua, 
and  in  1849  commenced  the  frame  build- 
ing, first  used  as  a  church.  Father  Ledon, 
the  first  resident  pastor,  took  charge  of 
that  congregation  in  the  year  1851 .  He 
was  a  native  of  France.  He  completed 
his  studies  in  the  diocesan  seminary  of 
Belle.  Attheinvitation  of  Bishop  Loras, 
of  Dubuque,  he  left  his  flourishing  pas- 


J^Pt^-Lf^GSO. 


FIRST    FREE    BAPTIST    C 


the  name  of  St.  Anthou}-.  The  present 
growth  of  catholicity  must  trace  its  ori- 
gin to  the  year  1830,  when  St.  Anthony 
was  included  in  the  diocese  of  Archbishop 
Henny  of  Milwaukee,  who  sent  Father 
Galtier  to  visit  the  place  as  a  missionary. 
Two  years  later  Father  Ravoux,  then 
stationed    at    Mendota,   purchased   the 


f'Boud's  Uistory  pi  Minnesota." 


HURCII.   ERECTED  1890. 

torate  in  the  diocese  of  Belle,  to  devote 
the  best  energies  of  his  vigorous  man- 
hood to  the  vast  and  arduous  mission- 
ary field,  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  Valley. 
His  missionary  field  extended  along 
that  valley  from  Lake  City  to  St.  Cloud, 
embracing  among  many  minor  stations, 
the  congregations  of  Red  Wing,  Osseo, 
.\noka,  Hayton,  Etc.   leather  Ivcdon  was 
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noted  for  his  scholarly  erudition,  for  his 
apostolic  zeal  and  exemplary  piet_v.  He 
was  far-famed  asa  spiritual  advisor,  and 
esteemed  by  all  as  the  model  priest  Jiiul 
apostle.  In  the  year  1855,  he  left  St. 
Anthony  for  St.  Paul,  where  hecontiiuud 
his  priestly  labors  until  his  return  to 
France.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  on 
his  return  to  I'rance,  he  was  re-installed 
to  his  first  i)astorc'ite. 

In  the  year,  1.S55,  I'atht-r  I'ayollc,  tlic 
colleije  comj)anion  and  intimate  friend 
of  I'ather  Ledon  was  called  iVom  Little 
Cannadj'  to  take  charge  of  St.  Anthony. 
During  his  pastorate,  he  commenced  the 
erection  of  the  ])resent  church  edifice,  n 
stone  building,  ()5xl4-(>  feet,  on  the  cor- 
ner of  Ninth  avenue  north  and  Main 
street,  E.ast  Division.  In  the  year  1S(>(), 
the  accumulated  l)in-dens  of  his  difhcuU 
chiirge,  proved  too  much  for  his  pln'sical 
endurance,  rendering  him  incapable  of 
further  missionary  labors. 

In  the  yc;ir  ISOO,  leather  John  AIc- 
Dermott  firrived  and  remained  in  charge 
of  St.  Anthony  until  1866,  coni])leting 
thc  church  and  building  a  school  house, 
and  estalilisliing  the  first  jiarocliial 
school  in  the  city. 

Rev.  F.  Tissot,  the  successor  of  I^'atli- 
er  McDennott,  is  a  native  of  France.  In 
the  year  1854-,  he,  in  com])any  with  sev- 
en youthful  as|)iianfs  to  an  fipostolic  life 
in  the  .\nierican  Missions,  came  to  this 
cf)untry,  at  the  invitation  of  Father 
Kavoux,  the  diocesan  administrator  of 
St.  Paul.  He  completed  his  theological 
studies  at  the  Lazarist  Seminary  at  St. 
M;irv's  of  the  I'.arrcns,  near  St.  Lonis, 
Mo.  In  tJie  year  1,S5S,  Kt.  Rev.  Risliop 
Smith,  ol  Dubiupie,  la.,  ordained  him 
priest  for  the  diocese  of  St.  Paul.  Iniine- 
diately  after  his  ordination  he  was  ])ul 
in  charge  of  24- missions,  included  in  the 
extensive  territory  ol  Wabasha,  (".ood- 
hue  and  Dakota  Counties.  It  is  dillicull 
for  the  imagination  to  realize  at  this  dis- 


tant date  the  untold  hardships  of  the 
])ioncer  priest,  in  the  bleak  prairies  of 
the  northwestern  wilds.  I'or  eight  long 
years  Father  Tissot,  labored  pcrsever- 
ingly  and  faithfully,  among  the  stray 
Catholics  in  that  vast  district,  founding 
new  congregations,  building  churches 
and  schools,  instructing  chi'dren  and 
adults  for  the  reception  of  the  sacra- 
iiR-nts,  winning  numerous  converts  to 
the  failli  and  S]3eeding  to  the  bedside  of 
tlie  sick  and  dying,  to  administer  the  last 
consolations  of  religion.  For  all  emer- 
gencies the  young  Levite  proved  ec|ual 
to  his  obligations.  The  fame  of  his  jjiety 
and  profound  learning,  of  his  never- 
flinching  tidciity  and  apostolic  zeal,  soon 
found  its  way  to  the  Propaganda.  Rome 
oifcicd  him  the  mitre,  but  the  saintlv 
])ricst  [ircvailed  v.pon  Rome  to  alter  that 
choice,  preferring  to  lead  the  life  of  the 
liunible  missionary.  In  Xovember,  18(56, 
Father  Tissot  was  put  in  charge  of  St. 
.Vntliony  of  1  ';idiia. 

In  the  same  year  he  began  the  erect- 
ion of  an  elegant  and  suJjstantial  par- 
sonage. He  enlarged  the  parochial  .school 
to  accommodate  350  scholars.  For  two 
years  he  remained  sole  jiastor  of  East 
and  West  Minneapolis.  In  the  year 
1S()8,  the  Catholics  numbered  500  fami- 
lies. In  the  same  year  Pather  James 
Mc(  "'olricl^,  tile  ])reseiit  bishop  of  Duluth, 
came  to  Miniiea]iolis  and  immediately 
began  the  organization,  ol  a  congrc- 
g.ation  in  the  West  Division  of  this 
city.  The  cause  of  catholicity  grew 
and  prospered  nnder  the  blessed  la- 
l>ors  of  tiicse  men  of  dod.  The 
jiarishes  ol  St.  Anthony  and  of  the  Iin- 
niaculate  Conception,  must  refer  their 
prcscnl  flourishing  condition,  to  the  en- 
ergetic labors,  the  indomitable  zeal,  the 
rare  spiritual  and  mental  endowments, 
.and  the  able  fmanciering  abilities  ol 
bathers  Tissot  and  McGobick. 

They   worked    with   the   jieople,   and 


HOLY    KOSAKV    CHIRCH.   DOMIXICAN    FATHERS.       RRSIDIJN'CR    AXD    SCHOOL    DIILDING.  CORNKR    OF 
EIGHTEENTH    AVENUE   ANIJ    EAST    TWENTY-FQX'RTH    STREET. 
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for  the  people,  thus  gaining  tlieir  nev- 
er-wavering confidence  juul  support. 
Father  McGoh-ick  was  identified  witli 
everv pubHe niovenient anil  ini])rovenient 
of  the  city  at  large.  Religion,  science 
and  public  weal,  found  in  him  aiuable  ad- 
vocate, ever  ready  to  lend  the  jiowerful 
influence  of  his  voice  and  pen,  to  fin'ther 
the  best  moral  and  religious  interests  of 
his  fellow  men.  He  loved  man  for  God's 
sake,  irrespective  of  creed  or  nationality. 
As  in  the  ease  of  Father  Tissot,the  fame 
of  his  rare  ability  reached  the  Propa- 
ganda. Rcnne  offered  him  the  mitre,  but 
would  not  listen  to  a  refusal.  Father 
J.  McGolrick  is  now  the  much  revered 
Bishop  of  Duluth. 

In  the  year  ISSS,  Rev.  Father  Tissot, 
resigned  his  pastorate  and  retired  to  the 
Dominician  convent,  at  Twenty-fourth 
street  and  Eighteenth  avenue,  South  Min- 
neapolis. There  he  lives  a  comparatively 
cjuiet  and  uneventful  life,  spending  his 
leisure  hours  in  the  prosecution  of  his  fa- 
vorite scientific  and  literarj'  studies.  He 
is  a  master  of  the  European  languages  ; 
a  profound  historian,  philosopher  and 
theologian.  But  above  all,  he  is  esteemed 
as  a  sjjiritnal  director.  Daj-  b}'  day,  his 
numerous  friends  resort  to  the  convent 
to  receive  the  spiritual  advice  and  guid- 
ance of  the  Reverand  Father. 

Rev.  James  O'Riely  is  the  present  pas- 
tor of  St.  Anthony. 

Holy  Rosary  Church,  under  charge  of 
the  Dominican  E'athers,  was  founded  in 
the  beginning  of  1878.  Towards  the 
close  of  1877,  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Thomas  E. 
Grace,  D.D.,  of  the  Order  St.  Dominie,  at 
thesuggestion  of  Rt.  Rev.  John  Ireland,!). 
D.,CoadjutorBishoi:),of  St.  Paul,  entered 
into  communication  with  the  Very  Rev. 
Stephen  Byrne,  Provincial  of  the  Order, 
inviting  the  Dominican  Fathei-s  to  ac- 
cept a  congregjition  and  establish  a 
house  of  their  order  ia  South  Minneapo- 
lis,    leather  Byrne,  who  was  an  ardent 


admirer  of  the  gi'eat  Northwest,  and  an 
able  advocate  of  Western  inmiigration, 
at  once  obtained  the  necessary  permis- 
sion from  the  Master  General  of  his 
Order,  £ind  in  the  following  month  of 
May,  1878,  the  Rev.  Thomas  I/.  Powers, 
O.  P.,  of  Washington  City, was  appointed 
to  take  charge  of  the  new  establishmeiit 
in  Minneapolis.  Father  Power,  who  was 
a  thorough  business  man,  as  well  as  a 
faithful  pastor,  commenced  at  once  the 
arduous  labors  of  his  new  charge  in 
South  Minneapolis,  which,  at  that  time, 
was  an  extensive  prairie  with  compara- 
tively few  residenters  of  any  denomina- 
tion. He  purchased  two  and  one-half  lots 
on  Fifth  street  and  Nineteenth  avenue, 
IG.lxlGG  feet,  and  mcjvcd  thereon  an  old 
church  building  which  he  purchased  from 
a  Scandinavian  congregation,  who  were 
building"  a  new  and  larger  edifice  fcn"their 
religious  services.  In  this  unpretentious 
building  the  present  Holy  Rosary  con- 
gregation was  organized  in  the  summer 
of  1878.  At  once  it  became  aj)parent 
that  larger  accommodations  were  nec- 
essar3%  and  in  July,  the  same  j-ear,  a 
new  frame  church,  125x50  feet,  was  com- 
menced, and  was  dedicated  three  months 
later  on  the  first  Sunday-  of  October,  the 
Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Grace  officiating  and 
Very  Rev.  Stephen  Byrne  preaching  the 
sermon.  Besides  Father  Powers  the  fol- 
lowing clergymen  of  the  same  Order  were 
connected  with  Holy  Rosar\'  Chtnxh, 
namely:  Rev.  J.  P.  Turner,  J.  A.  M. 
Daly,  J.  S.  Collins  and  C.  V.  Metzger. 
These  fathers  worked  most  assiduously 
throughout  the  state  of  Minnesota  and 
the  entire  Northwest  on  missionary  la- 
l)ors,  investing  their  hard  earned  income 
in  the  new  foundation  of  their  onler  in 
South  Minneapolis.  So  successful  were 
they  in  their  labors  that  they  felt  justi- 
fied in  laying  the  foundation  of  their 
convent  on  June  22nd,  1879,  less  than  a 
year  after  their  church  had  been  opened 
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for  services.  This  convenL  was  i)uslie(l 
forward  with  marvelous  rapidity,  and 
was  fit  for  occupation  in  the  followinjj; 
November.  It  is  an  elccjant  substan- 
tial stone  and  brick  building,  45  feet  in 
front  by  95  feet  deep,  and  is  at  present 
(1892)  used  as  a  school.  In  September, 
1879,  the  Fathers  secured  the  services  of 
six  Dominican  Sisters  from  Sinsiniawa 
Mound  Academj',  Wisconsin ,  who  opened 
a  school  in  the  original  church,  which 
was  fitted  up  for  that  purpose.  This 
school  became  so  ])opular  that  steps 
were  taken  to  erect  a  suitable  build- 
ing. Property  was  secured  on  Si.xth 
street,  plans  were  drawn  and  even  a 
foundation  laid  for  an  elegant  build- 
ing, liut  subsecjuent  developments,  as 
we  shall  see  later  on,  caused  the  I'ath- 
ers  to  change  their  ])lans,  and  this  build- 
ing was  never  com])lcted.  Fatl'.er  Pow- 
er's term  of  office,  as  regulated  by  the 
constitution  of  his  Order,  expired  in  the 
year  of  1881,  and  Rev.  James  Dominic 
Hoban,  then  pastor  of  the  Dominican 
Church  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  was  selected  to 
succeed  him.  leather  Hoban's  adminis- 
tration of  the  aftairs  of  Holy  Rosary 
Church,  whilst  conservative,  was  emin- 
ently successful,  and  when  he  completed 
his  term  he  left  many  warm  friends 
and  devoted  admirers,  both  Catholic 
and  ]irotestant.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Rev.  J.  .\.  M.  Daly  in  September,  1S,S4. 
I'ather  Daly's adminstration  was  signal- 
ized by  w^onderful  increase  in  scholars 
and  school  accommodations  for  the  ra])- 
idl\'  increasing  congregation.  lie  was 
ably  assisted  during  his  term  of  otlice  I)y 
the  Very  Rev.  Stephen  Hyrne,  Thomas  L. 
Power,  C.  A.  Si>liuter,  D.  R.  Towie,  j.  D. 
Rush  and  11.  .\.  i'.rewer,  who  divided 
their  lime  between  jiarochial  duty  .-ind 
hard  missionary  labor  throughout  the 
entire  Northwest,  from  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory to  the  vcrj' heart  ol  the  liritish 
Dominions,    and     from     the     ()lii()     line 


to  the  Pacific  coast.  I'ew  pastors  ac- 
customed to  the  convenience  of  large 
cities,  sumptuous  churches  and  fash- 
ionable congregations,  can  finin  a  just 
estimate  of  the  labors  and  hardships 
imdergonc  in  those  years  b}'  this  he- 
roic band  of  Dominican  missionaries, 
leather  Daly  was  sticceeded  in  March, 
188C),  by  the  Very  Rev.  P.  A.  Dinahan, 
who  had  then  completed  his  term  of  of- 
fice as  pastor  of  St.  Peter's  Church, 
AIcm])his,  Tennessee,  the  fiirmer  home  of 
Archbishop  Grace,  a  church,  which  we 
might  mention  in  j)assing,  had  suf- 
fered fearfully  during  the  terrible  yellow 
fever  epidemics  in  that  city,  nine  of  its 
able  clergymen  having  died  of  that  aw- 
ful scourge  in  three  years.  leather  Dina- 
han was  a  man  of  extraordinary  parts. 
During  his  term  of  office,  from  1886 
to  1889,  he  accomplished  more  than  the 
ordinary  pastor  does  in  a  whole  life-time. 
Entering  upon  his  duties  he  saw  the  im- 
perative neccssitA-  of  building  a  larger 
church  and  locating  it  at  a  more  central 
jiosition  in  the  parish.  Accordingly  he 
purchiiscd  the  site  now  occupied  by  the 
Hoh'  Rosary  church  and  convent,  on 
Eighteenth  avenue  and  Twenty-fourth 
street  south,  and  without  delay  com- 
menced the  erection  of  those  two  ele- 
gant master-pieces  of  architecture,  that 
are  a  credit  to  our  city.  The  convent, 
which  is  headquarters  for  the  Dominican 
Order  in  the  Northwest,  is  ;i  vei'y  sub- 
stantial four  story  structure  G()x8()  feet, 
finished  throughout  in  the  most  aj)- 
proved  workman-like  manner,  with  all 
motlern  im])rovements.  The  new  church 
is  generally  considered  the  best  build- 
ing of  the  kind  in  the  West,  and  the 
largest  in  the  Twin  Cities.  The  church 
is  a  cruciform  building  of  Gothic  style, 
19G  feet  long  In-  107  wide  in  tran- 
septs and  80  feet  in  njive,with  ceiling  14 
feet  high  in  basement,  and  42  in  the  up- 
per church.     The  seating  cai)acty  of  the 
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basement  is  2,0UU,  and  the  auditorium 
of  the  upper  church  isl,80()inpews,with 
room  for  a  total  of  2,200,  including  gal- 
lery. The  basement  and  auditorium  ca- 
pacity being  4,200.  The  stained  glass 
windows  are  gems  of  beauty  and  design. 
The  altars,  pvilpit,  jdcws  and  gener- 
al finish  are  of  most  exquisite  design 
and  of  su]5erior  workmanship.  The 
walls  are  of  Kettle  River  sandstone, 
well  known  for  its  durability  and  its 
fire  proof  qualities.  The  symmetrical 
proportions  and  imposing  soliditj'  of 
the  building  with  its  lofty  towers  make 
it  one  of  the  most  admired  buildings 
in  our  city.  The  entire  cost  of  the 
church  and  convent,  including  grounds, 
was  $204,000.  The  new  Holy  Rosary 
church  was  dedicated  December  9,  1888. 
Father  Dinahan's  term  of  oflice  expired 
in  the  following  May.  Rev.  J.  P. 
Turner,  of  New  York,  was  elected  to 
succeed  him,  but  on  account  of  delicate 
health  and  the  arduous  labors  and 
heavy  financial  burdens  resting  on  the 
place,  he  resigned  his  oflice  the  follow- 
ing July.  Father  Turner  was  succeed- 
ed I)y  the  Rev.  R.  M.  Bloomer,  of  Lou- 
isville, Ky.,  who  took  charge  of  Holy 
Rosary  Church  September  1st,  1889. 

Very  Rev.  Raymond  M.  Bloomer,  (). 
P.,  was  born  at  Zanesville,  Ohio,  Decem- 
]jer,  9th,  1854.  He  received  his  collegiate 
education  at  the  Dominican  College  of 
St.  Joseph's,  near  Somerset,  Perry  Coun- 
ty, Ohio.  In  the  year  1874  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Dominican  Order.  Five 
3'ears  later  he  was  ordained  priest.  As 
a  student  he  gave  evidence  of  remark- 
able mental  parts.  The  ablest  Domini- 
can professors  in  theology  and  philoso- 
phy were  his  teachers.  P^ver  since  his 
ordination  he  has  held  important  oflices 
of  tn.tst  and  honor  in  the  various  Do- 
minican congregations  of  Zanesville  and 
Columbus,  Ohio,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  and 
of  Memphis,  Tenn.     In  September,  1889, 


he  \vas  elected  prior  for  Holy  Rosary 
Convent  of  South  Minneapolis.  As  in 
other  cities,  so  in  Minneapolis,  has  he 
won  the  good  will,  the  esteem  and  un- 
qualified admiration  of  all  people,  irre- 
spective of  creed  or  nationalit}-;  by  his 
winning  address;  b\^  his  genial  and  affa- 
ble disposition;  and  by  his  rare,  btisi- 
ness  and  pastoral  abilities.  His  large 
circle  of  friends  and  admirers  embraces 
the  clergy  and  the  people,  the  rich  and 
the  poor,  the  laborer  and  the  man  of 
business.  In  February,  1892,  he  went 
to  Kentucky  to  attend  a  business  chap- 
ter of  the  United  States  Province  of  the 
order.  In  the  caucus  for  the  election  of 
a  new  provincial  for  the  United  States, 
Very  Rev.  R.  M.  Bloomer,  O.  P.,  was 
favorably  mentioned  by  many  of  the 
fathers  composing  that  chapter.  He  is 
mentioned  as  a  favorable  candidate  for 
the  new  provincialship. 

The  annual  report  of  the  years  1898- 
'91-'92  show  a  phenominal  development 
of  Holy  Rosary  Parish,  a  proof  of  the 
rare  pastoral  abilities  of  the  Verj-  R.  M. 
Bloomer,  O.  P.  He  is  naturally  endowed 
with  the  happiest  qualifications  of  the 
popular  organizer,  all  his  undertakings 
wear  the  magic  of  popularit}' and  receive 
the  spontaneous  and  unanimous  support 
of  his  numerovis  congregation.  The  four 
chuixh  societies  proper  to  the  Dominican 
congregations,  nameh-,  the  Holy  Name 
Society,  for  men,  young  and  old;  the 
Altar  Society,  for  the  married  ladies ; 
the  Young  Ladies'  Sodality  and  the  St. 
Thomas  Sodality  for  boys  and  girls,  are 
in  a  most  flourishing  condition,  having 
trippled  their  membership  within  the 
past  two  years.  The  Sunday-  school, 
numbering  800  children,  is  under  the  di- 
rection of  Very  Rev.  R.  M.  Bloomer. 
He  has  a  staff"  of  75  able  Sundtiy  school 
teachers.  The  Rev.  Pastor  devotes  great 
attention  and  untiring  zeal  to  the  artis- 
tic features  of  divine  service.    The  beau- 
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tiful  sanctuar}'  of  Holy  Rosary  clnirch 
displays  to  a  iiicity  the  ricli  and  attrac- 
tive eernionial  of  the  Catholic  church. 
The  surplused  choir  of  100  altar  hoys  is 
an  attractive  feature,  not  less  charminji^ 
than  the  children's  choir  of  300  voices, 
who  have  their  service  of  song  every 
Sundfiy  at  9  a.  m.  The  rosary  proces- 
sion of  these  300  children,  bearing  the 
15  banners  on  which  are  represented  the 
15  mystries  of  the  rosary,  is  an  inspiring 
and  touching  ceremony  that  takes  jilace 
at  3:30  p.  m.  on  the  first  Sunday  of  each 
month.  The  salaried  chior  of  75  voices, 
with  its  unrivaled  quartet,  ranks  fore- 
most among  the  musical  organizations 
of  the  great  Northwest.  But  the  crown- 
ing effort  of  the  Yer\'  Rev.  Pastor  is  his 
erection  of  a  grand  four  story  stone  and 
brick  school  and  hall,  located  on  Eight- 
eenth avenuebetween  Twenty-fourth  and 
Twentj'-fifth  street,  South  Minneapolis. 
The  cut  of  the  school  here  given  easily' 
convinces  the  reader  of  its  superior  ele- 
gance, size  and  beauty.  On  October  30, 
1890,  ground  was  broken  for  this  new 
edifice,  and  on  Sunday,  June  21st,  1891, 
the  Rt.Rev.  Archbishop,  of  St.  Paul,  laid 
the  corner-stone  with  imposing  ceremon- 
ies, Rt.  Rev.  A.Christi,  of  Ascension  Par- 
ish, preaching  the  dedicatorv  sermon. 
The  fact  that  over  4,000  people  thronged 
to  witness  the  imposing  ceremony  is  a 
sufiicient  evidence  that  the  Catholics  of 
the  entire  city  are  in  sympathy  with  this 
])romising  educational  institution.  The 
size  of  the  building  is  135.\128  feet,  has 
12  school  rooms,  averaging  32.\57  feet 
with  a  ceiling  14  feet  high.  The  base- 
ment is  used  as  a  gymnasium,  and  dur- 
ing the  winter  months  as  n  jjlay-ground 
for  the  children.  The  fourth  floor,  with 
a  ceiling  18  feet  liigh,  is  one  large  hall, 
having  a  seating  cajjacity  of  2,000.  This 
hall  is  used  as  occasion  may  demand  for 
]iarochial  £isseniblies,  society  and  circle 
meetings,  concerts  and  extended  courses 


of  lectures  during  the  winter  months. 
1 1  is  the  largest  and  most  commodious 
hall  in  the  Twin  Cities  to  l)e  found  in 
connection  with  any  educational  institu- 
tion. On  each  floor  devoted  to  school 
])urposes  there  is  a  corridor  running  the 
entire  length  of  the  building  I41/2  feet  in 
width,  which  proves  a  great  safe-guard 
against  danger  of  fire,  and  if  occasion 
should  arise  will  give  ample  opportunity' 
for  all  the  children  to  make  their  escape 
from  the  building  without  serious  acci- 
dent. The  tone  of  education  imparted 
in  Holy  Rosary  school  is  in  keeping  with 
the  solidity  and  elegance  of  the  new 
building.  The  highly  educated  ladies, 
who  have  charge  of  this  school,  are  in 
intimate  touch  and  harmony  with  the 
latest,  the  best  and  the  most  scientific 
method  of  education  in  vogue  either  at 
home  or  abroad.  All  teachers  are  grad- 
uates from  Sinsinawa  Alound,  Grant 
County,  Wisconsin,  one  of  the  best  insti- 
tutions in  the  world  of  betters,  enjoying 
the  most  laudatory  approbation  of  the 
American  Episcopac}'.  The  system  of  ob- 
ject teaching  and  that  of  conducting  ex- 
aminations combines  the  ripest  exper- 
ience of  the  various  pidjlic  school  sv-s- 
tems  of  Pedagogy  in  vogue  in  the  United 
States.  Both  the  pastor  and  the  jjcojile 
of  Holy  Rosary  Parish  are  justly  jjroud 
of  their  excellent  school. 

The  Church  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception is  in  charge  of  Rev.  J.  C.  Byrne. 
The  building  stands  on  the  corner  of 
Third  street  and  Tliird  avenue  north. 
On  these  lots  a  sniidl  frame  building  was 
erected  in  18G9,  and  used  for  religious 
])urposes  until  the  present  large  edifice 
was  completctl  in  1872.  This  was  the 
first  Catholic  cliurch  built  on  the  west 
side  of  the  nver.  I-'ather  James  McGol- 
rick  was  ])astor  for  20  jears.  He  wrts 
in  1889  appointed  Bishop  of  Duhith. 
The  church  l)uilding  is  a  fine  structure  of 
stone,  iind  near  it  stands  the   Catholic 
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Association  Hall,abricU  huildingerected 
in  1879-80.  Tlielots  on  which  the  church 
stands,  were  Ijought  by  Father  McDer- 
mott  in  1866,  and  a  school  house  was 
built  1)Y  him ,  and  was  afterwards  burned. 
St.  Boniface  (German)  has  a  large, 
frame  building,  on  the  corner  of  Second 
street    and    Seventh   avenue  northeast, 


to  the  church.  The  congregation,  with 
75  families  at  first,  is  under  the  charge  of 
the  Benedictories,  and  has  250  families, 
with  about  700  communicants.  The  first 
Benedictine  ])astor  was  Rev.  Augustine 
Wirth.  The  present  pastor,  who  took 
charge  in  June,  1889,  is  Rev.  Placidus 
\Vingerter,"0.  S.  B. 


ST.  JOSEPH'S    (iERM.VN    C.VTHOl-IC    CIIUKCH. 


erected  in  1SS4-,  with  sittings  for  800. 
Seats  are  rented.  It  has  a  jiarish  school 
in  a  building  near  the  church,  with  250 
scholars.  There  is  a  convent  belonging 
to  the  church.     The  Sisters  of  Christian 


St.  Stephen's  Parish  was  organized 
in  1885.  It  used  at  first  fav  public  ser- 
vices, a  small,  frame  building  on  Clin- 
ton avenue,  between  Twenty-second  and 
Twenty-fourth  streets.     The  parish  has 


Charity   have   charge   of  the   parochial      grown  ra])idly.     The  corner-stone  of  the 
scIkjcjI.     There  is  a  [jarsouage  adjacent      new  church  edifice,  on  the  corner  of  Clin- 
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ton  avenue  and  East  Twenty-second 
street,  was  laid,  with  impressive  ceremo- 
nies, August  18th,  1SS9,  Archbishop 
Ireland  officiating.  The  l)uiKling  has 
been  completed,  and  on  May  10th,  1891, 
was  consecrated  with  a  sermon  by  Arch- 
bishop Ireland.  It  is  built  of.  brown 
stone,  and  finished  inside  in  red  oak.  It 
cost  about  $60, 000.  Tiie  congregation 
numbers  about  1,200. 

Notre  Damede  Sourdes( French)  has  a 
clnnx-h  edifice  on  Prince  street,  between 
Central  and  First  avenues.  Is  was  orig- 
inally the  house  of  worship  owned  by 
the  First  Universalist  Society  of  St.  An- 
thon\';  was  bought  by  the  Catholics,  en- 
larged and  first  used  by  them  in  July, 
1877.  It  has  seats  for  750.  The  pews 
are  rented.  The  property  is  valued  at 
$50,000.  The  first  pastor  was  Rev.  W. 
Brunelle.  After  him  came  Rev.  L.  Chaii- 
donnett,  Rev.  P.S.  Dagnault.  The  ])res- 
ent  pastor  is  Rev.  J.  A.  Soumis.  The 
congregation  is  French  and  numbers 
350  families,  with  2,200  communicants. 
The  church  has  a  convent,  on  the  corner 
of  Sixth  avenue  northeast  and  Fifth 
street,  with  a  building  worth  $12,000, 
and  a  ])arish  school  with  285  children. 

Church  of  St.  Elizabeth.  In  187('),  a 
Society  of  St.  Vincent  was  organized  for 
the  German  speaking  Catholics  in  Sotith 
MinncaiJolis.  Rev.  A.  Kuisle,  of  St.  Jo- 
seph's Church,  attended  to  their  spirit- 
ual needs.  This  society  jjurchased  lots 
for  a  school  house,  on  the  corner  of  Sev- 
enteenth avenue  and  Ivighth  street sotith, 
for  $1,100.  In  1883,  a  parish  was  organ- 
ized, with  a  resident  ])riest.  Rev.  Peter 
Joseph  Jeram  was  a])]>ointed  l)^'  Bishoj) 
Grace,  first  pastor.  The  parish  was  in- 
corporated as  the  Church  of  St.  liliza- 
bcth  with  directors  as  follows  :  Thomas 
E.  Grace,  .\ugustin  Ravoux,  1\  J.  Jcrani, 
Francis  Graf,  and  Joseph  Holschcr.  Eots 
were  bought,  on  the  corner  of  Fifteenth 
avenue    and     Ivighth    street    south,  for 


$11,000,  and  here  the  church  edifice  was 
built,  costing,  with  furnishings,  $13,000. 
In  September,  1 SS-1,  Rev.  P.J.  Jeram  was 
called  to  St.  Thomas'  Seminary,  and 
Rev.  Bernard  Sandmeyer  thejjrcsent  ])as- 
tor  became  his  successor.  The  parish  has 
a  membership  of  200  families,  or  about 
1,000  communicants.  It  has  a  parochial 
school  with  150  pupils,  and  two  teach- 
ers. Sisters  of  Christian  Charity.  There 
are  four  societies  connected  with  the 
church,  viz  :  St.  John's  Mutual  Aid  Soci- 
etj-,  Gesellen  A'erim  for  young  men,  St. 
Elizabeth  Society'  for  married  ladies,  and 
St.  Rosa  de  Lima  for  young  ladies.  Each 
of  these  has  about  40  members. 

St.  Joseph's  German  Catholic  Chin-ch 
has  a  new  house  of  w^orship  on  Fourth 
street,  between  lileventli  and  Twelfth 
avenues  north.  The  corner-stone  was 
laid  in  June,  1887.  The  basement  was 
finished  in  1888,  and  was  used  for  relig- 
ious services  until  September,  1889, when 
the  building  was  completed .  1 1  was  dedi- 
cated Sei^tember  15th,  of  that  Axar,  with 
a  sermon  in  English,  by  Archbishop  Ire- 
land, and  in  German,  by  Rev.  Father 
Porte.  At  the  close  of  the  services,  127 
new  communicants  were  confirmed.  The 
church  is  built  of  white  brick  and  sand- 
stone, and  is  an  imposing  structure.  It 
will  accommodate  1,000  persons,  and 
has  cost  $50,000.  The  parish  now  has, 
besides  the  church  building,  a  hall  for- 
merly used  for  worship,  a  parsonage  and 
school,  and  four  lots,  reaching  across  the 
block  from  Fourth  to  P'ifth  streets.  Rev. 
.\ndrew  Straub  is  pastor.  This  i)arish 
was  established  in  1875,  by  the  Order  of 
St.  Benedict,  and  ])ut  in  charge  of  Father 
Stucken  Rampcr.  It  is  the  largest  of  the 
three  (iennan  Catholic  itarisiies  in  the 
city. 

The  Ciiurcliorthc  I  loly  Cn)ss(  Polish) 
has  150  members.  Rev.  James  J.  W. 
Pacholski  is  ])astor.  The  building  was 
erected  in  1884,  and  stands  on  the  corner 
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of  Four  ami  alialf  street  and  Seventeenth 
avenue  northeast. 

St.  Cl-otilde  Cluireli  (Freneh)  has  a 
ehurch  edifice,  built  in  1SS7,  on  tlie  cor- 
ner of  Lyndale  and  Eleventh  avenues 
north.  It  has  250  members.  Rev.  Engem 
Martin  is  pastor. 

St.  Lawrence  Church  is  located  on  the 
corner  of  Seventh  street  and  Twelfth  av- 
enue southeast.  Rev,  James  O'Reilly  is 
pastor. 

The  Greek  Catholic  Church  has  a 
church  building,  erected  in  1888,  on  the 
corner  of  Fifth  street  and  Seventeenth 
avenne  northeast.  Rev.  A.  O.  Toth  is 
rector. 

The  Church  of  the  .Vscension  was  or- 
ganized as  a  parish  in  June,  1890.  It 
uses  a  temporary  building  with  seats  for 
600,  on  the  corner  of  Eighteenth  and 
Bryant  avenues  north.  Rev.  Father 
Christie  is  pastor. 

FRIENDS. 

William  W.  Wales,  the  first  "  Friend  " 
to  settle  here,  came  to  St.  Anthony  in 
May,  1861.  The  first  meeting  of  Friends 
in  Minneapolis  was  held  June  1st,  1854. 
Regular  Sunday  services  commenced 
April  22d,  1855,  at  the  residence  of  Jo- 
seph H.  Canne_y.  A  meeting  house  was 
built  in  18G0,  on  the  corner  of  Henne- 
pin avenue  and  Eighth  street,  and  first 
used  in  December  of  that  3'ear  A  Sunday 
school  was  organized  at  the  same  time. 
The  mid-week  meeting  was  first  lield  in 
June,  18()1.  The  number  of  members  at 
first  was  about  20.  The  present  number 
is  111.  The  Sunday  school  numbers  50. 
A.  V.  Talbert  is  superintendent.  The 
ministers  are:  A.  V.  Talbert,  William  W. 
Wales,  Elwood  Hanson  and  Mrs.  Mary 
T.  Meader.  The  meeting-house  will  seat 
400;  seats  are  free.  The  property  of  the 
Society  is  valued  at  $40,000.  Plans  are 
on  foot  for  the  purchase  of  lots  for  a  new- 
house  of  worship. 

A  branch  of  the  original   "Religimis 


Society  of  Friends,"  called  the  Lake 
Street  Meeting,  was  formed,  with  31 
members,  in  South  Minneapolis,  March 
14th,  1886.  The  first  meetings  were  held 
in  Chestnut  Hall,  on  the  cornei  of  Nicol- 
let avenue  and  Twenty-sixth  street.  A 
mission  with  a  Sunday  school,  had  been 
established  by  the  Friends  in  1883,  and 
a  chapel  built  for  this  mission,  on  the 
comer  of  Tenth  avenue  south  and  Twen- 
ty-fourth street.  This  chapel  w£is  moved 
in  1886  to  Stevens  avenue,  between 
Twenty-ninth  and  Lake  street,  and  is 
now  used  by  this  branch  societ\'  for  re- 
ligious services.  It  will  seat  200;  seats 
are  free.  There  is  a  Sunday  school  with 
50  meml^ers.  Mr.  Worrall  is  superin- 
tendent. The  members  of  the  Society 
are  90.  The  ministers  are:  James  P. 
Pinkham  and  Mrs.  Emma  F.  Coffin.  The 
elders  of  both  Societies  are :  A.  H.  Lind- 
ley,  R.  J.  Mendenhall,  William  Pettit, 
William  Dewees,  Mrs.  Eliza  J.  Lindley, 
Mrs.  Emily  D.  Brown,  Mrs.  Abby  G. 
Mendenhall,  Mrs.  P.  H.  McMillan,  Mrs. 
Ruths.  Worrall  and  Miss  Mar\' I*enrose. 

UNIVERSALIST. 

The  first  Universalist  Society  in  Min- 
nesota was  that  of  St.  Anthony,  which 
was  organized  near  the  close  of  1855, 
with  about  50  adherents.  Earlier  than 
this  there  had  been  preaching  in  St.  An- 
thony by  Universalist  ministers.  The 
place  of  meeting  was  Central  Hall,  on 
the  corner  of  Central  avenue  and  Main 
street.  Rev.  Seth  Barnes,  wlio  came  to 
St.  Anthony  in  Jrme  1855,  was  the  first 
settled  pastor.  He  has  been  called  the 
apostle  of  Universalism  in  Minnesota. 
He  remained  in  charge  until  1866,  except 
for  two  j-ears,  during  which  he  was  dis- 
abled by  ill  health.  In  that  interval  Rev. 
W.  W.  King  served  na  pastor.  Mr. 
Barnes  died  suddenly  August  12th,  1866. 
Other  ministers  w^ere:  Rev.  David  Clark, 
Rev.  Herman  Bisbee  and  Rev.  W.  H.  Har- 
rington.     In  1859  the  Socictv  Iniilt  a 
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stone-  (.hurcli  on  Prince  street,  overlcjok- 
ing  the  Falls.  The  vestrj'  was  used  for 
religious  services  in  the  autumn  of  that 
year.  The  1)nikling  was  completed  and 
dedicated  in  1858.  Its  cost,  with  furnish- 
ings was  $20,000.  It  was,  considered, 
at  that  time,  the  best  church  building  in 
Minnesota.  In  1S69,  the  Society-  was 
disbanded  and  never  re-organized.  The 
building  and  lot  were  sold  to  the  French 


called.  He  served  as  pastor  for  two 
years.  Rev.  L.  C.  Powers  followed,  and 
remained  until  January,  18S9.  Rev.  S. 
W.  Sample  of  Chelsea,  Mass.,  was  called 
to  the  jiastorate,  entered  upon  his  work 
in  July,  1889.  The  original  church  build- 
ing, which  cost  $8,500,  was  enlarged  in 
18S8,  to  more  than  double  its  former 
size,  with  Sunday  school  rooms  and 
church  parlors,    at    the    cost  of  about 
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Catholics,  who  have  enl.argcd  it  and  arc 
still  using  it. 

All  Souls  Church,  at  lirst  named,  The 
Second  I'niversalist  P.arish,  ol'  Minne- 
apolis, was  organized  in  1884.  Farly 
in  1883  a  church  edifice  was  built, 
on  Eighth  avenue,  between  Si.xtli  and 
Seventh  streets  southeast.  Dr. J.  H.  Tut- 
tle,  of  the  Church  of  the  Redeemer, 
preached  Sundav  afternoons, until  .\pril, 
1884,  when    Rev.    L.  W.  Roynion    was 


$27,t)(Mt.  'flienumlx-r  ol'nicnd)crs  is225, 
and  aboutl50  in  the  Sunday  school.  The 
au.\iliar3-  societies  are,  a  Ladies'  Aid  So- 
ciet\'  and  a  young  people's  association, 
known  as  St.  Christopher's  Guild,  organ- 
ized for  practical  helpfulness.  The  creed 
of  the  church  is.  Love  to  God  and  Man. 

The  Church  of  the  Redeemer.  Dr.  J. 
H.  Tultle,  for  twenty-five  years  pastor 
of  this  church,  furnishes  the  following 
sketch  of  its  historv. 
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A  small  number  of  Universalist  fami- 
lies, some  of  whom  had  moved  from 
the  East  Side,  tlieii  St.  Anthony,  and 
who  had  been  attaehed  to  tlie  Society 
there,  had  held  irret;nlar  meetings  in 
Minneapolis,  secvn-ing  only  occasional 
preachers. 

Thefirst  attemptat  organization  was 
made  at  what  was  called  the  Cataract 
House,  on  the  corner  of  South  Wasliing- 
ton  and  Sixth  streets,  October  24tli, 
1.S59.  W.  D.  Washburn  was  appointed 
chairman,  and  Richard  Strout,  secretary. 
The  following  were  officers  and  trustees: 
William  D.  Garland,  P.  R.  E.  Cornell, 
Thomas   H.    Perkins   and    W.  D.  Wash- 

luHMl. 

Tlie  Society-  was  small,  it  had  no 
church  to  worshij)  in,  and  Udt  being  able 
to  secure  a  jjastor,  its  jjrogresswas  slow 
until  the  WinteroflSS+,  when  it  received 
newlife  and  courage  through  the  preach- 
ing of  Adolphus  Skinner,  I).  D.,of  Ptica, 
N.  Y.  Dr.  Skinner  was  a  jaartial  invalid, 
;ind  like  the  celebrated  Dr.  Bushnell, 
whose  published  letters  did  so  much  to 
bring  the  towns  at  the  Falls  into  notice, 
came  here  to  spend  a  few  months  for  the 
benefit  of  the  climate.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  eminent  theologians  and  speak- 
ers in  the  denomination,  and  hence  his 
fame  and  elorpience  drew  large  congre- 
gations. Aleetings  were  held  in  Wood- 
man Hall,  on  the  spot  where  the  Morton 
block  stands.  The  congregation  at  once 
experienced  a  deej)  religious  awakening, 
and  showed  a  renewed  zeal.  A  re-organ- 
ization was  effected.  The  following  offi- 
cers were  elected:  Geo.  W.  Chowen,  Do- 
rilus  Morrison,  Harrison  Williams,  Geo. 
Dillingham,  E.  A.  Vezie,  trustees;  Will- 
iam D.Cornell, clerk,  and  Geo.  W.  Chowen, 
treasurer.  Dorilus  Morrison  was  chos- 
en chairmen  of  the  board,  which  position 
he  has  held  up  to  this  time,  IcSS'J. 

The  records  of  the  Society  during  these 
years  are  very  meagre,  and  it  is  presumed 


that  little  occurred  of  importance  in  its 
business  affiurs,  beyond  the  annual  meet- 
ings, and  the  election  of  officers.  A  i^un- 
day  school  was  formed  before,  or  at  the 
time  of  Dr.  Skinner's  advent,  under  the 
charge  of  J.  S.  Pall. 

The  spiritual  power  of  Dr.  Skinner's 
jireaching  increased  the  desire  among  his 
hearers  to  have  a  church  orgc'inization 
also,  and  to  observe  the  holy  rites  of 
Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supjier.  Hence 
a  church  was  established  in  connection 
\\ilh  the  society.  Thomas  H.  Perkins 
and  Harrison  Williams  were  made  stew- 
ards, or  deacons. 

\t  the  close  of  Dr.  Skinner's  too  l)rief 
visit  aiul  labors,  during  which  jjcriod  the 
society  and  church  prospered  greatly, 
Rev.  J.  W.  Keyes,  a  young  man,  and  grad- 
uate of  the  theological  school  at  Canton, 
St.  Lawrence  County,  N.  Y.,  was  called  as 
the  first-settler  pastor.  His  ministry  was 
short  but  successful.  The  Church  grew 
in  numbers  and  iniluenee. 

The  next  settled  jjastor,  who  has  re- 
mained as  such  to  the  present  time,  a 
period  of  23  years,  outranking  in  his 
time  of  pastorate,  by  more  than  half 
this  i)eriod,  any  other  clergyman  in  the 
cit3',  was  Rev.  James  H.  Tuttle,  D.  D. 
He  had  been  settled  several  years,  over 
the  Church  of  the  Redeemer,  in  Chicago, 
find  came  here  at  a  unanimous  call  of  the 
Chinch,  the  first  week  in  July,  1SG(). 

The  first  church  building  erected  by 
this  Society,  was  located  on  the  corner 
of  Pifth  street  and  Pourth  avenue  south 
and  was  commenced  duringthe  last  year 
of  Mr.  Keyes'  ministry.  It  was  com- 
pleted and  dedicated  in  Octol)er,  1S6G. 
Rev.  D.  M.  Reed,  recently  deceased, 
preached  the  sermon  and  Rev.  Sumner 
Ellis,  D.  I).,  who  died  two  or  three  years 
ago,  in  Chicago,  assisted  in  the  services. 
The  cost  of  the  building  was  near  $1S,- 
000.  It  was  regarded  as  an  atti-active 
clnncli  for  that  day.     The  first  piece  of 
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frescoing  ever  done  in  the  town  was 
down  in  this  chinxh;  tlie  first  complete 
church  organ  l)ronght  into  town  was  put 
up  here;  it  was  a  gift  from  W.  I).  Wash- 
))um. 

The  congregation  kept  possession  of 
this  spot,  spending  some  of  its  most 
memorable  years  here,  nntil  IST-t,  when 
it  disposed  of  the  property,  to  the  ('.er- 
man  Methodists,  and  moved  into  the 
handsome  vestry  of  the  new,  but  then 
unfinished,  stone  edifice,  at  the  corner  of 
Eighth  street  and  Second  avenue  south, 
and  since  known  as  the  Church  of  the 
Redeemer. 

The  old  church  on  Fifth  street  i)assed 
through  varied  fortunes,  succumliing  fi- 
nally, a  year  or  two  ago,  to  an  accident- 
al fire.  Its  chaiTed  remains,  at  this 
writing,  give  a  dreary  appearance  to 
that  once  attractive  corner. 

The  Church  of  the  Redeemer,  already 
mentioned,  with  its  imposing  walls, 
large,  magnificent  windows,  and  well- 
proportioned  tower  212  feet  in  height, 
was  £in  object  of  pride  to  the  congrega- 
tion worshipping  there,  and  a  fine  monu- 
ment to  the  city  also.  It  cost  $70,000 
or  $80,000.  It  was  dedicated  on  Snn- 
day  morning  the  10th  of  July,  1870. 
The  dedication  sermon  was  delivered  b}- 
Rev.  A.  Miner,  D.  D.,  of  Boston.  Dr. 
Robert  Collyer,  Unitarian,  then  of  Chi- 
cago, now  of  New  York,  offered  the  in- 
vocation, and  Rev.  Geo.  H.  Deere,  D.  D., 
then  of  Rochester,  Minn.,  now  of  River- 
side, Cal.jthe  prayer.  At  'A  o'clock  p.  m., 
Dr.  Collyer  preached;  Dr.  Sumner  Ellis, 
who,  as  above  stated,  assisted  at  the 
dedication  of  the  old  church,  10  years 
before,  in  the  evening.  The  regular  choir 
at  that  time  consisted  of  Misses  Barton 
and  Anderson,  Dr.  Bownuin  and  C.  B. 
Eustis ;  Charles  B.  Marsh  was  organist; 
he  served  altogether  as  organist  for  a 
term  of  11  A-ears;  when  his  seat  at  the 
instrument  was  made  vacant   bv  death. 


The  building  committee  were :  W.  W. 
Eastman,  Rnfus  Stevens  and  O.  A.  Pray. 

A.  B.  Barton  was  afterwards  appointed 
in  place  of  Rufiis  Stevens,  deceased.  The 
Trustees  were :  D.  Morrison,  W.  D.  Wash- 
burn, O.  A.  Pray,  Paris  Gibson   and  A. 

B.  Barton,  The  Church  Clerk  was  James 

C.  Tuttle,  since  deceased;  he  was  a  son 
of  the  ])astor. 

The  congregation  then  worshi])ing  in 
the  Church  of  the  Redeemer,  is  jiractical- 
ly  a  (luarter  of  a  century  old  ;  nominallv 
it  is  a  little  older.  It  has  been  richly 
blessed  in  many  ways.  The  grace  of 
God  has  settled  upon  it.  It  has  grown 
steadily  in  numbers  and  wealth,  and  in 
good  works  we  hope.  It  has  been  united  ; 
it  has  had  no  dissensions;  it  has,  how^- 
ever,  been  visited  with  some  adversity ; 
it  has  suftered  one  great  calamity  in  the 
loss  of  its  beautiful  church  by  fire.  Great 
volumes  of  smoke  issued  from  all  parts 
of  the  great  templefor  hours;  the  march 
of  the  fiames  was  slow  but  irresistible. 
The  roof  fell  in  late  in  the  afternoon. 
The  thick,  heavy  walls,  covered  with 
hanging  masses  of  ice  remained.  The 
tower,  with  its  clock  and  chime  of  nine 
bells — these  were  a  gift  fromW.  D.  Wash- 
biu"n,wasconiparativel3' uninjured.  Very 
little  of  the  church  furniture  was  saved. 
It  was  a  fearful  scene.  Members  of  the 
congregation  gathered  here  and  there, 
watched  with  moist  eyes  and  sorrowful 
hearts  the  destruction  of  their  church 
home.  Great  multitudes  of  citizens  came 
and  people  from  other  churches,  mani- 
festing deep  S3-mpathy  for  the  Society  in 
its  sudden  loss.  The  Congregational, 
Methodist,  Unitarian  and  Jewish  people, 
at  once  offered  the  use  of  their  places  of 
worship,  but,  although  the  bereaved 
members  of  the  Church  of  the  Redeemer 
were  grateful  for  this  touching  exhibi- 
tion of  Christian  kindness  they  decided 
to  announce  that  they  would  hold  ser- 
vices  for    awhile,  in    the    (irand   Ojiera 
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House.  They  coiitinmd  their  meetings 
here,  \\  ilh  ihe  exee])li()ii  of  a  few  Siin- 
(Irivs  when  they  oecu])ie(l  the  Uni- 
tariaii  Church,  for  a  whole  year,  or 
until  the  following  Christmas,  when 
they  returned  to  tlie  vestry  of  the  so-far 
restored  Chureh  of  the  Redeemer.  The 
I)viiiH(l  church  was  heavily  insured, 
lortuu;itely,  and  hence  the  Society  was 
more  encouraged  on  this  account,  to 
proceed  at  once  to  rebuild.  At  this 
date,  the  new  church,  considerably  en- 
larged and  somewhat  changed  in  the  in- 
terior, but  standing  on  the  old  spot,  is 
ahnost  ready  for  dedication.  The  new 
structure  will  cost  nearly  $;U),()0()  more 
than  the  first.  But  the  Society  is  strong, 
and  rdile  to  bear,  it  is  presumed,  the  ad- 
ditional expense.  Between  300  and  400 
families  are  connected  with  the  congre- 
gation, and  it  has  about  the  same  num- 
ber of  church  members.  The  church  has 
a  seating  capacity  of  something  more 
than  1,000.  Thecongregations arclarge. 
Among  its  supporters  are  some  of  the 
most  prominent  people  in  the  city.  Its 
largest  su])porters,  finaiieialh',  in  former 
years,  lia  ve  been :  D.  Morrison  and  W.  D. 
Washburn.  The  trustees  at  present  are  : 
Dorilus  Morrison,  W.D.Washlnirn,  O.A. 
Pra3',  M.  B.  Koon  and  Thomas  Lowry. 
C,eo.  H.  Fletcher,  is  clerk  ;  II.  W.  Briggs, 
is  treasurer. 

The  choir  is  coni]iosed  ol  I'rof  Harm- 
sen,  organist ;  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Monroe, 
Mrs.  Lillian  Stoddard  Bertrand  and 
Henry  Elliot.  William  Powell  is  super- 
intendent of  the  Sunday  school.  There 
are  ;U)0  children  in  the  Sunday  school, 
and  two  large  Bible  classes.  The  school 
meets  at  12  m.  The  weekly  conference, 
or  prayer  meeting  in  the  clnirch,  gathers 
on  every  Thursda\'  evening.  TJie  Young 
People's  prayer  meeting  is  held  every 
Sunday  evening  ])rcvious  to  the  regular 
service.  The  otiier  auxiliary  societies 
are:    TJic  Vonng  Men's  I 'niwrsalist  As- 


sociation, the  Ladies'  Social  Circle,  the 
Flower  Mission,  the  Aid  Society,  organ- 
ized to  heliJ  the  poor. 

The  pastor's  care  and  labors  had  in- 
creased so  much  that  the  Society  secured 
for  him,  five  years  ago,  an  associate  pas- 
tor. Rev.  L.  D.  Boynton,  who  remained 
awhile,  and  then  in  April,  1888,  Rev. 
Marion  I).  Shutter  was  called  to  be  asso- 
ciate pastor.  The  restored  church  was 
dedicated,  November  24th,  1889,  with  a 
sermon  by  Dr.  Tuttle.  The  new  struct- 
ure outside  is  like  the  old  one,  except  that 
20  feet  are  added  to  its  length,  which 
gives  250  additional  seats,  and  improves 
the  s\-nimetry  of  the  building.  The  in- 
terior is  much  changed  and  improved. 
There  are  several  memorial  windows, 
and  a  large  organ  which  cost  $11,000. 

On  Sunday,  June  28th,  1891,  Dr.  Tut- 
tle offered  his  resignation,  wishing  it  to 
take  effect  on  the  first  Sunday  in  July 
following  the  25th  anniversary  of  his 
pastorate.  In  November,  1891,  his  res- 
ignation was  accepted,  and  he  was  made 
pastor  emeritus.  At  the  same  time  Rev. 
M.  D.  Shutter  was  chosen  pastor. 

Rev.  James  H.  Tuttle,  D.  I). — The 
life  of  a  good  and  useful  nmn  is  not  de- 
fined by  dates.  He  lives  in  deeds  and 
influence,  and  not  in  chronological  ta- 
bles. So  far  as  the  dates  go,  however, 
the  following  are  the  most  important  in 
the  career  of  Dr.  Tuttle:  He  was  l)orn 
at  Salisbury,  Herkimer  County,  New 
\'orlc,  July  27,  1S24-.  His  early  educa- 
tional advantages  were  not  great,  but 
he  attended  the  Academy  at  Fairfield,  N. 
Y.,for  more  than  a  year,  and  afterwards 
spent  two  years  in  Clinton  Liberal  Insti- 
tute. Plans  were  formed  for  attending 
Harvard  I'uiversity,  l)ut  they  were  never 
carried  out.  Wiiatever  hemay  havel;ickcd 
in  early  training,  however,  he  has  more 
th;in  ni.'ide  u])  by  diligent  and  laithful 
studv  ;iiid  extensive  travel.  He  h.as  been 
a  life-long  stuik-nt,  ;ind  tew  men  are  bet- 
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ter  infoniiccl  uiion  most  subjects  than 
Dr.  Tnttle,  or  can  ])nt  their  knowledge 
into  nioi^e  attractive  forces.  He  was 
I)rovight  np  in  a  Baptist  family,  but 
while  quite  young  his  religious  views 
changed,  and  he  became  a  Universalist. 
Soon  after  this  change  took  place,  he 
decided  to  enter  the  ministry.  "I  can 
sincerely  say,"  he  writes  in  his  recent 
book,  "that  I  never  for  a  single  hour,  if 
for  a  moment,  regretted  that  I  chose  the 
ministry  for  my  profession,  and  the  Uni- 
versalist Church  for  my  field  of  work." 
His  first  settlement  was  at  Richfield 
Springs,  New  York,  when  he  was  but 
twent}'  years  of  age.  The  next  was  at 
Fulton,  Oswego,  County,  New  York, 
where,  in  1 848, .he  married  Harriet  E. 
Merriman.  Of  this  union  two  sons  were 
born.  The  mother  died  in  Dresden,  Ger- 
many, whither  she  had  gone  hoping  to 
recover  health  and  strength.  Her  death 
occurred  in  1S73.  In  1880  the  elder 
son,  James,  passed  away  in  his 
early  manhood.  He  was  a  man  of  ster- 
ling worth,  spotless  integrity,  and  great 
business  ability, — imiversallj-  honored. 
The  younger  son,  George  H.,  is  one  of 
the  most  prominent  of  the  young  physi- 
cians in  New  York  Cit}-.  The  subject  of 
this  sketch  remained  at  Fulton  until, 
in  1853,  he  was  called  to  Rochester, 
New  York.  The  success  of  his  ministry 
in  the  two  smaller  fields  he  had  culti- 
vated, assured  the  larger  church  in  the 
more  important  place,  that  he  who  was 
so  "faithful  over  a  few  things"  was 
qualified  for  thecharge  of  greater  respon- 
sibilities. Nor  were  the  hopes  of  the 
Rochester  parish  in  vain.  His  minis- 
try "increased  in  excellence  and  power 
as  the  years  passed  away."  In  1859  he 
removed  to  Chicago,  taking  the  pastor- 
ate of  the  Second  Universalist  Church, — 
a  society  neither  large  nor  rich,  but 
which  rapidly  grew  in  numlicrs  and  in- 
fluence under  his   ministry.     In    1<S(^)(')  a 
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few  Universalist  families  in  Minncajjolis 
were  worshipping  in  Harrison's  Hall, 
while  their  first  meeting-house  was  be- 
ing erected.  Dr.  Tuttle  came  up  from 
Chicago  to  preach  before  the  Universal- 
ist Convention  of  the  State.  The  trus- 
tees of  the  new  society  invited  him  to 
bring  his  family,  spend  the  summer  va- 
cation at  Minneapolis,  and  preach  for 
them  on  Sundays.  He  came,  and  the 
summer  has  lengthened  into  a  quarter  of 
a  century.  In  his  own  recent  sketch  of 
the  society,  he  says:  "In  1866  Alinne- 
was  but  a  village.  It  was  incorporated 
as  a  city  the  following  year,  with 
Dorilus  Morrison,  the  chairman  of  our 
church  trustees,  as  first  Mayor.  Our 
only  railroad  then  had  its  terminus  at 
St.  Paul  and  St.  Cloud.  The  first  rail- 
road from  the  South,  and  the  bcKinnins 
of  the  vast  system  of  roads  now  center- 
ing here  and  in  St.  Paul,  was  completed 
in  1866."  The  church,  under  his  leader- 
ship, grew  with  the  growth  of  the  city. 
In  October  of  the  year  that  saw  the  be- 
ginning of  his  pastorate,  he  led  his  peo- 
ple into  the  new  edifice,  of  which  he  says: 
"This  new  temple  would  seem  humble 
enough  now,  doubtless,  but  it  was 
worth  the  much  enthusiastic  pride  we 
took  in  it  then.  It  was  centrally  loca- 
ted, convenient,  large  enough  for  the 
time,  and  not  without  architectural  at- 
tractions. It  seated  about  400,  and  was 
generally  well  filled,  often  crowded."  In 
this  building,  which  was  located  at  the 
corner  of  Fifth  street  and  Fourth  avenue 
south,  they  worshipped  until  1874,  when 
they  removed  into  the  vestry  of  the  stone 
edifice,  at  the  corner  of  Eighth  street 
and  Second  avenue  south.  This  struct- 
ure was  dedicated  July  10th,  1876.  In 
this  new  home,  larger  and  more  beauti- 
ful than  the  former,  the  Society,  which 
had  greatly  increased  during  the  years, 
met  for  worship,  until  the  building  was 
destroyed   by  fire,  January  15th,  1888. 
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Within  two  years,  the  ehurch  was  re- 
built and  enlarged,  and  at  the  re-dedica- 
tion, Dr.  Tuttle  preached  the  sermon, 
Novemljer  24th,  1889.  Last  July  the 
25th  aninversar\-  of  his  pastorate  was 
celebrated, — an  event  in  which  represent- 
atives of  all  denominations  in  the  city 
participated,  speaking  words  of  praise 
and  affection,  concerning  the  noble  life 
that  had  so  long  blessed  the  community. 
At  this  time  he  resigned  his  active  pas- 
toral office,  and  was  made  pastor  emeri- 
tus for  life, — while  his  associate.  Rev. 
Marion  D.  Shutter,  D.  D.,  was  elected 
active  pastor. 

Dr.  Tuttle's  life  is  interwoven  with 
the  history  of  the  city.  No  man  stands 
higher  than  he  in  the  estimation  of  the 
community.  He  has  been  prominent  in 
all  good  works  ;  identified  with  all  char- 
itable and  humane  enterprises,  and  al- 
ways upon  the  side  of  rational  reforms. 
His  influence  has  extended  far  be^yond 
this  city,  and  in  neighboring  towns  and 
states  he  has  been  widely  sought,  for  the 
lecture  platform  as  well  as  for  the  pulpit. 
He  is  known  and  loved  by  people  of  all 
religious  beliefs  and  of  no  belief, — by  all 
who  recognize  the  supremacy  of  charac- 
ter. Regardless  of  creed,  hundreds  in 
doubt  and  trouble,  seek  his  counsel  and 
consolation.  The  young  invoke  his  bene- 
diction at  the  marriage  altar;  the  be- 
reaved desire  his  sympathy  at  the  open 
grave.  He  knows  how-  to  rejoice  with 
those  who  rejoice,  and  how  to  weep  with 
those  who  weep.  Dr.  Tuttle,  as  a  preach- 
er, has  an  earnest  manner;  as\'mpathet- 
ic  voice;  his  style  is  picturesque  with 
illustrations  often  quaint;  his  diction, 
full  of  grace  and  haiijjy  jihrases,  with 
occasional  gleams  of  genial  humor ;  his 
spirit  reverent,  tender  and  humane.  One 
can  not  hear  him  without  feeling  that  he 
is  deeply  sincere,  and  that,  above  all  oth- 
er things,  he  is  anxious  to  do  his  hearers 
good.       .\n(l    the    good     he     has    done 


throughout  these  years,  can  not  be  com- 
pijted.  Many  a  weary  and  burdened 
soul,  after  listening  to  one  of  his  com- 
forting discourses,  has  gone  from  the 
church  feeling,  "This  was  none  other 
than  the  house  of  God  and  the  gate  of 
Heaven." 

But  it  is  not  only  in  public  life,  or  in 
the  pulpit,  that  Dr.  Tuttle  has  made  him- 
self felt.  Socially,  his  power  is  verv^ 
great.  He  is  the  life  of  ever}-  circle  into 
which  he  enters.  His  coming  seems  to 
put  new  spirit  into  all.  He  is  a  delight- 
ful conversationist,  and  his  varied  stud- 
ies and  wide  travels  furnish  imfailing 
suggestion  and  illustration.  The  per- 
sonal attachment  of  his  friends  is  pecu- 
liarly strong.  One  of  them  writes:  "lam 
devoutly-  grateful  for  myself,  my  wife, 
and  our  dear  child,  that  into  our  lives 
has  come  this  sweet  friendship;  through 
all  the  years  it  has  grown  stronger.  In- 
dividual experiences  of  joy  and  sorrow, 
have  onh^  refined  and  intensified  it.  It 
will  live  on."  The  w-riter  of  this  sketch 
has  said  elsewhere:  "Such  an  associa- 
tion as  ours  is,  I  believe,  rare  in  the 
history  of  pastorates.  Our  personal 
friendship  has  grown  through  all  these 
years,  and  there  is  no  probability  that  it 
will  ever  be  impaired  or  broken."  Scores 
of  others  w-ould,  undoubtedly,  bear  sim- 
ilar testimony.  The  attachments  would 
be  impossible  unless  there  were  in  him- 
self a  large  capacity  for  friendship.  He 
loves,  or  he  would  not  be  so  w-arml_v 
loved.  "The  mark,"  he  says,  "when 
drawn  across  my  official  relation  with 
you  shall  not,  I  trust,  cancel  an^-  of  our 
mutual  affections  and  interests.  I  shall 
claim  still  mj^  old  place  in  yoxn-  hearts 
and  at  your  firesides.  My  life  has  taken 
so  dee])  a  root  among  you  that  trans- 
])Ianting  now  would  destroy  me." 

In  closing  this  bi-ief  account  of  Dr. 
Tuttle's  life,  we  maj-  sum  xip:  Few  pas- 
torates  have    been  of  longer  duration 
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tluiii  his  pastorate  in  Minneapolis,  and 
none  have  been  more  siiecessful,  in  all 
that  deserves  the  name  of  siiecess.  A 
minister's  work  is  not  to  be  measured 
bv  spasmodic  activities,  not  by  the  ap- 
plause of  the  hour,  but  by  permanent  re- 
sults. Time  judges  all  our  work,  and 
over  that  of  Dr.  Tuttle  has  written  in 
letters  of  light— "  Well  done  I  " 

M.vKioN  D.  Shutter. 


Rev.  AI.\rion  D.  Shutter,  D.  I).,  the 
present  pastor  of  the  Church  of  the 
Redeemer,  was  born  in  New  Philadelphia, 
Tuscarawas  County,  Ohio,  August  4-, 
1853.  His  earliest  training  was  en- 
trusted to  his  maternal  grandfather,  an 
eccentric  man  of  education,  especially  in 
the  languages,  but  with  little  or  no  fond- 
ness for  business.  Whatever  this  kind  of 
education  may  have  lacked,  it  certainly 
possessed  the  virtue  of  allowing  the  child 
a  natnral  development  of  his  powers. 
Not  until  he  was  twelveyearsof  agewas 
he  permitted  to  attend  school.  His 
father,  a  Baptist  clergyman,  never 
received  a  salarj'  of  more  than  five  hun- 
dred dollars  a  year,  a  small  sum  on 
which  to  support  a  family  and  start  a 
son  in  college.  Entering  Denison  Uni- 
versity, Granville,  Ohio,  at  the  age  of 
sixteen,  Mr.  Shutter  alternated  each 
year  of  study  with  one  of  teaching  until 
at  the  age  of  twentA'-two  he  graduated. 
His  junior  and  senior  years  were  spent 
at  Wooster  University,  Ohio.  Then  fol- 
lowed some  years  of  discipline  in  public 
speaking,  ])reaching  to  a  small  Baptist 
congregation  in  Sullivan,  Ohio.  He 
received  for  the  first  year  of  his  labor 
two  hundred  dollars,  and  "foimd  him- 
self." He  has  since  said  publich-  that 
when  he  considers  the  quality  of  the 
sermons  he  then  preached  he  thinks  he 
was  much  overpaid.  Fortune  favored 
him.  There  came  a  call  frcjm  Oberlin, 
Ohio.     This    he    accepted    on  condition 


that  he  be  allowed  to  prosecute  his  theo- 
logical studies  in  the  seminary  of  that 
town.  The  following  year  found  him  a 
senior  student  in  the  Baptist  Theological 
Seminary  in  Chicago.  Graduating  from 
this  course  in  1881  he  took  his  first 
charge  in  Minneapolis,  on  the  east  side, 
in  a  thirty  by  fifty  feet  chapel.  During 
the  five  3-ears  of  his  ministration  this 
Olivet  Baptist  society  built  and  dedicated 
the  edifice  now  standing  on  the  corner  of 
I'ifth  street  and  Ninth  avenuesoutheast. 
Slowly  biit  surely  he  had  been  growing 
out  of  his  old  faith,  and  one  Sunday 
morning  he  quietly  told  his  j^eople  so. 
Without  forming  anj-  new  relations, 
only  convinced  that  he  could  no  longer 
honestly  sustain  the  old,  he  resigned  his 
charge  and  withdrew  from  the  denomina- 
tion. 

He  was  invited  by  Dr.  Tuttle,  pastor 
of  the  Church  of  the  Redeemer,  to  speak 
in  his  church  ( Universalist ),  and  soon 
afterward  he  became  Dr.  Tuttle's  asso- 
ciate. This  relation  existed  for  five  years, 
when,  on  the  resignation  of  the  senior 
pastor  (1891),  he  was  made  pastor  of 
the  Church  of  the  Redeemer,  with  Dr. 
Tuttle  pastor  emeritus.  Here  are  Dr. 
Tuttle's  own  words  with  regard  to  this 
whole  matter: 

"Rev.  Marion  D.  Shutter,  who  for 
five  years  had  been  a  successful  and  much 
loved  pastor  of  the  Baptist — Olivet — 
chtn-ch,  in  this  city,  having  grown  quietly 
into  what  he  deemed  a  wider  faith, 
plainly  and  effectualh'  explained  to  his 
people  on  a  Sundav  morning  his  changed 
condition  of  thought,  and  resigned.  His 
farewell  words  were  ptdilished  on  the 
following  day  in  the  cit3'  papers,  and 
they  pleased  me  so  much  b\-  their  clear- 
ness and  frankness,  that  although  we 
had  met  lint  once  or  twice  and  could  not 
perhaps  have  recognized  each  other  on 
the  streets,  I  immediately  addressed  him 
a  note  asking  permission  to  meet  him  in 
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his  stiuly,  or  receive  him  in  mine.  1  luul 
been  a  Baptist  in  my  carher  years,  and 
was  anxious  to  know  the  liistory  of  liis 
change,  and  to  comprire  it  with  mine. 
We  talked  freeh\  He  appeared  to  under- 
stand little,  cxce])t  in  a  general  way,  of 
our  denomination,  and  not  to  have 
examined  its  doctrines  ])artietd<'irly  ;  to 
have  jiarted  from  his  associates  without 
an^'  definite  idea  of  where  he  should  go 
or  what  new  relations  he  shovdd  form. 
I  invited  him  to  ])reach  in  the  Church  of 
the  Redeemer.  He  pi'eached  a  second 
and  a  third  time ;  and  so  satisfied  were 
we  all  with  his  thought  and  manner  and 
sjiirit,  and  so  natural  and  generous  was 
his  treatment  of  our  advances,  that  he 
was  at  once  secured  as  my  associate. 
Fortunately  for  all  concerned,  no  great 
sensation  occurred  among  those  whom 
he  left  nor  among  those  to  whom  he 
came.  The  ])leasxire  with  which  we  wel- 
comed him  was  not  offset  by  any  ill-feel- 
ing, so  far  as  we  heard,  in  those  who 
reluctantK'  resigned  him  to  us.  He 
parted  in  ])eace  from  his  old  friends,  and 
quietly  began  his  work  among  his  new 
ones.  His  associate  pastorate  began  the 
first  Sunday  in  Api-il,  1S8(>.  Five  years 
of  his  life  work  among  us  have  now 
passed,  and  they  have  been  in  all  respects 
years  of  mutual  harmony  and  success. 
His  rare  jjowers  in  the  ])ulpit  and  his 
example  every  where  ]Dromise  <a  hopeful 
future  for  him  and  for  the  church.  He 
rises  every  week  higher  and  higher  in  the 
esteem  andadmiraticju  of  liis  people.  His 
congregations  are  large  and  increasing." 
Mr.  Shutter  has  a  clear,  svmpathctic 
voice,  and  one  caimot  heJir  him  without 
feeling  that  he  is  dee|)ly  in  earnest. 

Still  a  3-oung  man  he  has  but  just 
begun  his  work,  and  yet  he  has  made 
himself  felt  not  only  in  the  community 
and  in  the  Northwest,  but  in  the  Fast 
also,  from  ])ul])it  and  lecture  jjlatform. 
Last  June,  St.   Lawrence  I'niversity,  at 


CanLon,  Xcw  \'orii,  eonterred  upon  him, 
at  the  early  age  of  thirty-seven, the  hon- 
ary  title  of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  His 
name  is  on  the  list  of  editorial  contrib- 
utors of  four  periodicals.  More  of  his 
sermons  are  jirinted  in  the  denomina- 
tional papers  than  from  the  pulpit  of 
an\'  other  one  minister  of  his  denomina- 
tion, and  man}-  of  his  sermons  and 
addresses  are  published  in  pamphlet  form . 

He  is  warm  hearted,  generous,  and 
and  enjoys  and  tells  an  admirable  storv. 
His  life  is  his  religion,  and  that  is  essen- 
tially sunshine.  The  demons  of  melan- 
cholia are  driven  down  stec])  jjlaces  into 
the  sea  by  his  very  presence. 

Mr.  Shutter's  wife,  whose  maiden 
name  was  Miss  Mary  F.  Wilkinson,  is  a 
lady  of  rare  culture  and  social  ])owers, 
who  studies  with  her  husband,  and 
greatly  assists  him  in  this  way  and 
others  in  his  work.  They  have  one  child, 
a  son,  Arnt)ld  Wilkinson,  who,  at  this 
writing,  is  less  than  two  years  of  age. 

The  Third  Universalist  Society  grew 
out  of  a  Sunday  school  opened  in  Chest- 
nut Hall,  Feb.  22,  1S85.  Thesociety  was 
organized  May  5, 1885,  thirtj'-three  per- 
sons being  present  and  participating.  The 
first  pastor  was  Rev.  W.K.  Dobbyn,  who 
remained  in  charge  until  September  1st, 
1887.  I'or  more  than  a  year  thee  w'as 
no  pastor.  Services  were  held  by  the 
city  pastors  Sunday  afternoons.  Rev. 
L.  G.  Powers  entered  uj)on  ])astoraI  du- 
ties Jainiary  1st,  1SS9.  In  Sei)tend)er, 
1891,  Rev.  M.  Wing  was  called  to  the 
])astorate,  and  was  installed  on  October 
n  th,  ISOl .  .\  beautiful  lot  for  a  house 
of  worshi])  was  l)Ought  for  this  society' 
by  the  Church  of  Redeemer  early  in  1880. 
Ujxjn  this  lot,  on  the  corner  of  Hiaisdell 
avenue  and  Twenty -seventh  street,  a 
small  fr;ime  chapel  was  built  in  1880, 
at  the  cost  of  $700.  In  this  building, 
somewhat   enlarged    and    improved,  re- 
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ligions  services  are  now  held.  Plans  are 
laid  for  a  new  and  comint)dions  struc- 
ture to  be  built  at  an  early  date.  The 
Sunday  school  has  an  enrollment  of  125, 
and  about  the  same  number  make  up 
the  Sundaj- congregations.  The  number 
of  families  actively  identified  with  the 
society  is  not  far  from  4-0. 

The  Fifth  Universalist  Society.  On 
the  third  day  of  March,  1SS9,  Rev.  L.  G. 
Powers  held  the  first  Universalist  service 
in  North  Minneapolis.  Afterwards  regu- 
lar services  were  held  on  Sunday  after- 
noons by  Air.  Powers  and  Rev.  M.  D. 
Shutter  in  Somer's  Hall,  1501  Twentieth 
avenue  north.  The  congregation  thus 
gathered  was  formally  organized  into  a 
religious  society  on  Sunday,  June  16tli, 
1889,  and  a  board  of  five  trustees  was 
elected.  A  lot  has  been  purchased  and 
preparations  are  being  made  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  church  edifice. 

The  Fourth  (First  Swedish)  Univer- 
salist Church  was  organized  December 
.16th,  1886,  in  the  Church  of  the  Redeemer 
At  the  same  time  and  place  Rev.  .\ugust 
Dalgren  was  ordained.  Both  Universal- 
ist and  Unitarian  ministers  took  part  in 
the  services.  Three  languages  were  used. 
Rev.  D.  S.  Crane,  of  Galesburg,  Illinois, 
preached  the  sermon.  This  is  the  first 
and  only  Swedish  Universalist  church  in 
the  world.  The  original  members  were 
15.  There  are  now  50.  Rev.  August 
Dalgren,  the  founder  of  the  church,  is  its 
liresent  pastor.  Heis  a  native  of  Sweden, 
received  his  academical  education  in  the 
State  seminary  of  Sweden,  and  his  theo- 
logical training  in  this  country  at  Lom- 
bard University.  This  church  has  no 
house  of  worship.  Services  are  held  in 
Labor  Temple,  at  the  corner  of  Fourth 
street  and  Eighth  avenue  south,  with  a 
congregation  of  about  60. 

LITHERAN. 

German  Lutheran  Trinity  Church,  lo- 
cated on  the  corner  of  Fourth  street  and 


Ninth  avenue  sotith,  was  organized  in 
1856,  by  Rev.  F.  Sievers,  senior  of  Michi- 
gan, with  three  members.  Mr.  Sievers 
was  at  that  time  making  a  visit  to  a 
mission  for  Indians  near  Brainerd,  and 
founded  this  church  on  his  return.  The 
first  pastor  was  Rev.  John  Horst.  After 
him  came  Rev.  Paul  Rupprecht,  Rev. 
Enist  Rolf,  Rev.  William  Friedrich,  Rev. 
John  H.  Herzer,  and  the  present  pastor. 
Rev.  Frederic  Sievers,  whose  service  be- 
gan in  1879.  The  church  members  num- 
ber 300.  The  Sunday  school  numbers 
100  with  the  pastor  as  superintendent. 
The  church  has  a  parochial  school  with 
70  scholars,  and  Theodore  E.  Berg  as 
teacher.  The  house  of  worship  was  built 
in  1868  and  enlarged  in  1885.  It  has 
free  seats  for  500.  The  church  has  a  mis- 
sion in  North  Minneapolis,  with  ijreach- 
ing  Sunday  afternoons,  and  a  parochial 
school  with  40  scholars.  Rev.  L.  Achen- 
bach  has  charge  of  this  mission.  A  lot 
has  been  bought  and  a  chapel  will  soon 
be  built. 

The  Norwegian  and  Danish  Lutheran 
Trinitv'  Church  is  located  on  the  corner  of 
Tenth  avenue  and  Fourth  street  south.  It 
was  organized  in  1866, with  20  families. 
The  first  pastor  was  Rev.  N.  Olsen,  who 
came  from  Dakota  County,  Minn.,  and 
organized  the  church.  The  first  settled 
pastor  was  Rev.  O.  Paulsen,  who  came 
in  1868.  After  him  were  Prof.  S.  Oftedal, 
Rev.  Gustav  Oftedal  and  Rev.  M.  Falk 
Gjertsen,  who  began  work  in  1881 .  The 
first  house  of  worship  was  a  frame  build- 
ing, on  the  corner  of  Twelfth  avenue  and 
Third  street  south.  A  chapel  was  built 
in  1870  on  the  present  site,  has  twice 
been  enlarged,  and  the  auditorium  will 
now  seat  1,200.  The  seats  are  free.  The 
building  has  cost  $5,000.  The  whole 
property'  is  worth  $20,000.  The  num- 
ber of  communicants  is  750.  The  home 
Sunday  school  has  an  enrollment  of  250, 
with    C.  Raughland   as   su])erintendent. 
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There  are  two  mission  schools,  one  in 
Bethany  chapel,  at  the  corner  of  Twenty- 
second  street  and  Twenty-lifth  avenue, 
with  150  scholars  and  Olaf  Nash  as  the 
superintendent;  and  the  other  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Lake  street  and  Fourteenth  a  venue 
south,  with  'A')  scholars  and  Odin  Moe 
as  superintendent.  During'  Mr.  (ijcrtsen's 
pastorate  three  missions  have  Ijcen  or- 
ganized, two  of  which  have  1)ecome  inde- 
pendent churches,  viz  :  St.  ( )lar's,  corncrof 
Aldrich  and  Fourteenth  avenues  north, 
with  Rev.  N.  Iversen  as  pastor,  and  St. 
Peter's  in  nortl-.east  Minneapolis,  with 
Rev.  E.  Gynild  as  pastor.  The  church 
has  estal)lishcd  a  Lutheran  I>caconess' 
Institute  and  Hospital  at  2731  Henne- 
pin avenue,  for  training  deaconesses  to 
be  sent  out  as  nurses  for  the  sick  poor, 
and  for  providing  nursing  and  medical 
treatment  for  such  as  may  be  brought 
to  the  hospital.  A  Scandinavian  Voung 
Alen's  Christian  Association  was  started 
by  this  church  in  1882,  and  has  head- 
(juarters  at  -ilo  Cedar  ru'enue.  In  con- 
nection with  this  church  is  the  Tabitha 
Relief  Society',  managed  by  ladies,  for  vis- 
itingand  rclievingthepoor.  It  sjjcnds  in 
charity  $400  or  $500  a  year  in  money,  be- 
sides i)rovidingcl()thing,  fuel  and  food  for 
the  needy.  There  is  jdso  a  Vovnig  Ladies' 
Societ3',  incorporated  in  1886,  for  estab- 
lishing a  Home  for  working  girls.  Lots 
arc alrcad\' bought  on  the  corncrof  Fifth 
street  and  Nineteenth  avenue  south,  on 
which  a  suitable  building  will  be  ])laccd 
in  the  near  future.  This  church  and  the 
Swedish  Augustana  church,  at  the  cor- 
ncrof Eleventh  avenue  and  Seventh  street 
soutli,  were  organized  at  the  same  time 
and  are  the  oldest  Scandinavian  churches 
in  the  city. 

The  St.  lolin's  (icrnian  livangelical 
Lutheran  church  is  locjited  on  Main  street 
between  Sixth  and  Seventh  avenues 
northeast.  The  church  building  was 
erected  in  1869.     The  earl  v  records  were 


destroyed  b\- fire,  and  t  he  exact  date  of  the 
original  organization  of  the  congregation 
cannot  begiven.  It  was  reorganized  with 
11  voting  members  in  April,  LS81.  The 
voting  members  at  present  arc  about  50, 
theconmiunicants200.  ReforelSSl  there 
were  three  pastors  in  succession.  The 
pastorate  of  Rev.  M.  H.  Quehl,  who  is 
still  in  charge,  began  in  1891.  The  Sun- 
da_\- school  nund)ers  50  and  the  ])astor  is 
su])erintcndcnt.  Tliereis  also  a  i)arocliial 
school  with  ()o  pupils,  and  1".  Mehrstedt 
as  teacher.  The  school  house  and  ])ar- 
sonage  arc  on  the  same  lot  with  the 
church.  The  entire  ])r()])ertv  is  worth 
$5,000, 

The  Swedish  Ivvangelieal  Lu therein 
Bethlehem  Church  was  organized  vSept. 
25th,  187-4-,  with  1(5  members.  This  was 
one  of  the  earliest  church  organizations 
in  North  Minneapolis.  No  regidar  serv- 
ices were  held  until  the  autumn  of  1877, 
when  Rev.  J.  Auslund,  the  ])astor  of  the 
Swedish  Evangelical  Lutheran  Augus- 
tana Church,  began  to  hold  weekly  meet- 
ings. The  church  had  no  settled  pastor 
until  Rev.  A.  J.  Enstam  accepted  a  call 
in  1SS4-.  He  is  still  in  charge.  I'nder 
his  ministry  the  church  has  grownstead- 
ily  and  now  numbers  about  260  mem- 
bers. The  ch;i])cl  used  for  the  first  years 
became  too  small,  and  in  1886  jjlans 
were  laid  for  building  a  new  sanctuary. 
In  1888  the  work  was  begun,  and  on  the 
second  Smidayin  December  the  basement 
was  first  used  for  pid)lic  worship.  The 
building  was  completed  in  May,  1891, 
.'ind  on  June  14th  of  that  year  was  dedi- 
cated. It  stanils  on  the  corner  of  Four- 
teenth and  Lyndale avenues  north.  The 
main  auditorium  has  seats  for  1,000. 
The  basement  atTords  an  excellent  Sun- 
day school  jind  lecture  room,  the  build- 
ing cost  $15,000.  The  Sunday  school 
numbers  150,  willi  .\.  1'.  Berglund  for 
superintendent.  The  church  has  also  a 
parochial  school. 
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Augustana  Swedish  Lutheran  Church 
has  1,300  members.  Rev.  Chas.  J.  Petri 
is  pastor.  The  church  is  located  on  the 
corner  of  Eleventh  avenue  and  Seventh 
street  south.  The  River  Flat  and  South 
Side  Missions  are  under  the  care  of  this 
chtirch . 

The  Danish  Evangelical  (St.  Peter's) 
Lutheran  Church  has  now  200  members. 
Rev.  Adam  Darr  is  pastor.  The  church 
was  built  in  1887,  and  is  located  on  the 
corner  of  Twentieth  avenue  and  Ninth 
street  south.  It  has  a  branch  service  at 
Minnehaha  once  a  month. 

The  Finnish  livangelical  Lutheran 
Church  has  150  members.  Rcv.Ingvald 
Eisteinsen  is  pastor.  The  church  is  lo- 
cated on  Fourth  street  iDCt  ween  Fifth  and 
Sixth  aveimes  north. 

The  Imnianuel  (German)  Lutheran 
Church  was  built  in  1886  on  the  comer 
of  Eighth  street  and  Twenty-first  avenue 
south.     The  pastor  is  Rev.  H.  Schroeder. 

The  Immanuel  Evangelical  (Norweg- 
ian) Lutheran  Church  is  located  on  Mon- 
roe street  northeast  between  F'ourteenlh 
and  Fifteenth  avenues.  The  church  was 
built  in  1850.  It  has  301  niendiers  with 
L.  J.  Jcrdee  as  pastor. 

The  Church  of  Our  Saviour  wtis  Ijuilt 
in  1870  on  the  corner  of  Seventh  street 
and  Fourteenth  avenue  south.  There  are 
1,200  members.  Rev.  ()le  I'.  Vangsnes 
is  pastor.  Thechurch  sustains  the  South 
Minneapolis  Mission,  which  was  organ- 
ized in  1888,  and  is  superintended  b}' 
Ludvig  C.  Foss. 

The  Innnanuel  (Swedish)  Lutheran 
Church  was  organized  in  1884.  It  is  lo- 
cated on  the  corner  of  Fifth  street  and 
I-'ourth  avenue  southeast.  Rev.  Andreas 
Carlson  is  pastor.  There  are  227  mem- 
bers. 

St.  John's.  Rev.  A.  Thiele  is  pastor. 
The  church  is  located  on  the  corner  of 
Third  street  and  Sixteenth  avenue  north, 
and  was  built  in  1888. 


The  Immanuel  Danish  Evangelical 
Lutheran  church  is  on  the  comer  of 
Franklin  and  Twenty-sixth  avenues 
sovithand  has  76  members.  Rev.  Anders 
S.  Nielsen  is  pastor. 

St.  Olafs  has  a  membership  of  388. 
Rev.  N.  Iversen  is  pastor.  The  chiirch, 
built  in  1886,  is  on  the  corner  of  Bryant 
and  Fourteenth  avenues  north. 

St.  Paul's  Chtirch  is  located  on  thecor- 
ner  of  Fourth  street  and  Fifteenth  avenue 
south.  The  building  was  erected  in  1882. 
There  are  461  members.  Rev.  Ingvald 
Eisteinsen  is  pastor. 

St.  Peter's  Church  was  organized  i;' 
1887.  The  bviilding  is  on  Tenth  street 
north  between  Twentieth  and  Twent}'- 
first  avenues.  Rev.  H.W.  Hartig  is  the 
pastor.    There  are  180  members. 

Swedish  Evangelical,  St.  Paul's,  wjis 
organized  in  1887,  and  has  125 members. 
It  is  located  at  the  corner  of  East  Twen- 
ty-fifth street  and  Bloomiugton  avenue. 
A.  I'almstroni  is  deacon. 

Zion  has  a  building,  erected  in  1887, 
on  the  corner  of  Sixth  street  and  Twen- 
ty-foin-th  avenue  n(jrth.  There  are  300 
memjjers.  The  jjastor  is  Rev.  J.  Halver- 
son. 

St.  John's  English  Evangelical  Luth- 
eran Chinx-h  was  organized  in  June,  1883, 
with  seven  members  by  Rev.  G.  H.  Tra- 
bert,  the  present  j)astor,  who  began  his 
work  in  January  of  the  same  year.  The 
present  number  of  members  is  190.  The 
Sunda\'  school  has  an  enrollment  of  200 
with  A.  Holt  as  superintendent.  The 
house  of  worship,  which  stands  on  the 
comer  of  Eighth  avenue  and  E^ifth  street 
south,  was  boiight  of  a  Swedish  congre- 
gation in  1SS3,  and  with  the  groxinds 
cost  $9,000.  It  was  remodeled  in  1888 
at  the  cost  of  $2,000.  It  has  free  seats 
for  400.  There  is  a  parsonage  adjacent 
to  the  chin-ch.  The  whole  property  is 
valued  at  $30,000. 

A  Bohemian   Liitheran  congregation 
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meets  in  the  German  Lutheran  Trinity 
chnrcli  at  8  a.  m.  on  Siniday.  It  was 
organized  in  188S  and  has  a1)Out  00 
members.  The  pastor  is  Rev.  Charles 
Hauser. 

Tlie  St.  Peter's  Norwegian  Lutlieran 
Chmx-h  decHcated  a  chureli  buiUhng  on 
the  eorner  of  Fifteenth  avenue  and  Mad- 
ison street  nortlieast,  July  7,  1889,  antl 
the  pastor,  Rev.  E.  E.  Gyalid,  was  in- 
stalled. The  building  is  of  wood  and 
modest  in  size.  About  20  families  belong 
to  the  soeiety. 

Salem  Evangelieal  Lutheran  Chureh 
(English)  wasorganized  March  12, 181)0. 
Its  location  is  at  the  corner  of  Garfield 
avenue  and  Twenty-eighth  street.  There 
are  30  members.  Rev.  F.  Leatherman  is 
pastor. 

SWKDKNH()R(VIAN. 

On  the  17th  of  Xovcmber,  1867,  a 
temporary  organization  was  formed 
under  the  name  of  the  Alinneapolis 
Society  ol"  the  Xew  Jerusalem.  Meet- 
ings were  held  in  a  hall  or  privatehouse, 
conducted  chiefl\-  by  laymen.  A  legal  so- 
ciety was  orgfinized  and  three  trustees 
chosen  September  10,  18(58.  Two  years 
later  n  neat  frame  building  for  worshij) 
was  erected  on  the  corner  of  F'ifth  fiventie 
south  (then  known  as  Marshall  street) 
and  Ninth  street,  with  seats  for  about 
120.  This  was  dedicated  November  20, 
1870.  Rev.  J.  K.  Hibbard,  D.  D.,  of  Chi- 
cago, officiating.  The  religious  society 
was  organized  in  ])crmanent  form  with 
a  membership  of  25,  Jan.  22,  1871 .  The 
first  pastor,  Kev.  F)dward  C.  Mitchell, 
took  charge  of  the  church  in  April,  1871, 
and  resigned  early  in  1880.  lie  had  been, 
for  most  of  this  time,  serving  also  ihe 
society  in  St.  I'aul,  which,  upon  his  resig- 
nation in  Minneapolis,  became  his  single 
charge.  For  the  next  si.x  years  the 
church  had  no  ])astor.  Lay  rcaderscon- 
ducted  the  services.  Among  these  was 
William  H.  Butterfield,  who  on  October 


20,  1886,  was  ordained  and  became  pas- 
tor, serving  as  such  until  March,  1888. 
The  i)rcsent  pastor.  Rev.  J.  S.  David,  be- 
gjin  his  work  with  this  chureh  in  Janu- 
ary, 1889.  He  was  formerly  connected 
with  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church  of 
Nova  Scotia,  his  native  ])rovincc.  In 
1882  he  was  ordained  as  a  minister  ofthe 
New  Jerusalem  Chureh,  and  has  inx'ached 
in  several  towns  of  New  England  and 
Canada.  The  society  still  worships  in 
the  little  chinxh  on  Fifth  fivenue,  and  is 
free  from  debt.  Its  members  are  about 
1-0.  The  congregation  numbers  about 
GO.  Seats  are  free.  Services  are  held  cm 
Simday  morning  regularly,  and  duringa 
part  of  the  year  there  are  Simday  even- 
ing lectxn-cs  or  talks.  The  Sunday 
school  has  five  teachers  and  about  2." 
scholars.  Charles  Y.  Barber  is  superin- 
tendent. 

UNITARIAN. 

The  First  Unitarian  Society  of  Minne- 
neaiKjlis  was  organized  in  October,  1881 . 
It  was  to  be  a  Society  "in  which  people, 
withotit  regard  to  theological  differences, 
may  miite  for  mutual  helpfulness,  intel- 
lectual, moral  and  religious  culture,  and 
humane  work."  The  pastor  from  the  first 
has  been  Rev.  Henry  M.  Simmons.  The 
trustees  are  S.  C.  Gale,().  C.Mennman.Dr. 
A.  Barnard,  E.  S.  Corser  and  Dr.  Geo.  I". 
I'rench .  Robert  Hale  and  Woodbury  Fisk 
were  among  the  number  from  the  origin 
of  the  society  until  their  death  in  1888. 
The  Sunday  service  is  at  10:30  .\.  M., 
with  an  audience  of  about  400,  hrdf  of 
whom  are  members.  There  is  a  Sunday 
school,  <'i  Ladies'  Charitable  Society  and 
a  Unity  Club,  with  different  sections  for 
literary  and  other  work.  The  place  of 
meeting  at  first  was  in  Elliot's  Hall,  on 
Nicollet  avenue;  afterwards  in  the  Heb- 
rew Synagogue  until  October,  188(), 
\\  hen  the  basement  of  the  new  building 
was  used,  on  the  corner  of  Eighth  street 
and  Mary  Pkice,  until  Jime  of  the  next 
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year.  Tins  edifice  is  hiiilt  of  Liucnie 
quartzite,hasasoli(l  and  substantial  look 
is  well  ])ro])()rtioned,  antl  ranks  amonj^j 
the  finest  church  buildings  in  the  city. 
The  entire  cost  of  ground,  building  and 
furnishing  was  $75,000.  At  the  dedica- 
tion service,  Jnne  5th,  1887,  the  pastor 
gave  an  address.  The  formal  dedication 
was  made  in  a  sjiecially  prepared  respon- 
sive service,  and  a  dedicatory  j)rayer  by 
Rev.  J.  H.  Tuttle,  D.  D.,  pastor  of  the 
Church  of  the  Redeemer.  Other  addresses 
followed  by  Rev.  Kristofer  Janson,  Rev. 
S.  M.  Crothers,  and  Rabbi  H.  lliowizi. 

Samuel  Chester  Cj.xlk  was  born  on 
September  15th,  1827,  at  Royalston, 
Worcester  County,  Massachusetts.  His 
parents  were  Isaac  and  Tamar  Goddaixl 
Gale,  and  he  was  the  seventh  of  ten 
children,  five  sons  and  five  daughters. 
.\niory,  the  eldest,  was  a  clergyman  of 
the  Baptist  Church,  a  graduate  of  Brown 
University  and  Newton  Theological  Sem- 
inary, and  was  long  prominent  as  a 
pioneer  missionary  in  Minnesota.  Har- 
low A.,  a  younger  brother,  settled  in 
Minneajjolis  as  early  as  1856,  and  was 
to  some  extent  the  means  of  attracting 
his  brothers  thither. 

The  father  of  Mr.  Gale  was  n  fanner, 
and  died  when  Samuel  was  eleven  years 
of  age.  His  mother,  left  with  slender 
means  £ind  a  large  famih',  could  do  little 
for  the  education  of  her  children,  beyond 
sending  thcni  to  the  red  school  house  of 
the  district.  At  five  Siimuel  was  a])- 
prenticed  to  a  maternal  vincle  to  learn 
the  tanner's  trade.  The  experiment  was 
not  a  success.  His  attention  was  fre- 
quently on  his  books  during  business 
hours,  wdien  it  should  have  been  given  to 
hides,  and  it  soon  became  evident  he  had 
mistaken  his  vocation.  After  12  years 
of  ap]3renticeshiphe  obtained  his  release, 
and  set  aI)out  preparatory  for  college. 
This  rc(|uircd  lime  and  no  small  amount 


of  i)luck  and  energy.  He  was  de|)cndent 
entirely  u])on  his  own  exertions.  Teach- 
ing school  at  intervals  and  attending 
academies  in  the  vicinity  he  entered  Yale 
College  at  twenty-two,  and  graduated 
after  taking  a  full  course.  By  the  kindly 
aid  of  an  vmcle  he  was  fortunately  able 
to  continue  in  college  without  inteiTiij)- 
tion  after  his  entrance.  He  took  his  full 
share  of  college  honors,  among  others 
having  been  chosen  as  class  orator — a 
selection  which  goes  to  the  best  writer 
and  spe£iker  of  the  class. 

After  graduation  Mr.  Gale  was  en- 
gaged in  teaching.  He  spent  a  year  in 
the  Harvard  law  school,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  he  entered  the  \a.\v  office  of 
Bacon  &  Aldrieh  at  Worcester.  While 
pursuing  his  studies  there  he  came  to 
Minneapolis  on  a  visit  to  his  brother, 
and  was  so  captivated  by  the  attractions 
of  the  place  that  he  did  not  return  to  the 
East,  but  continued  his  studies  here  for 
a  few  months  in  the  ofiice  of  F.  R.  E. 
Cornell,  when  he  was  £idmitted  to  the 
bar.     This  was  in  1857. 

At  this  time  Minneapolis  was  little 
more  than  a  hamlet.  The  profitable  liti- 
gation arising  out  of  pre-emption  busi- 
ness, in  1885  was  mainly  ended,  and  titles 
from  the  government  weresecured.  There 
were  no  extended  commercial  transac- 
tions to  give  rise  for  much  emplo\'ment 
oi  lawyers.  The  financial  panic  of  that 
year  still  further  limited  legal  business. 
But  the  keen  business  foresight  of  Mr. 
Gale  left  no  doubt  in  his  mind  that  there 
must  be  a  futin-e for  Minnea]jolis,  though 
he  did  not  then  dream  that  in  his  day  it 
was  to  reach  its  present  proportions. 
In  l.S()()  in  connection  with  his  brother, 
Harlow  A.,  and  later  with  Geo.  H.  Rust 
and  his  nephew,  A.  F.  Gale,  he  opened  a 
real  estate  loan  and  insurance  ofiice  un- 
der the  name  of  Gale  tS:  Co. 

Having  thus  drifted  into  this  business 
it  will  be  easily  inidcrstood  that  it  must, 
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as  it  did,  end  his  professional  life.  From 
the  start  the  company  commanded  the 
confidence  of  the  community,  and  took 
a  leading  position,  which  it  has  ever 
since  maintained.  In  several  instances 
Mr.  Gale  has  bought  tracts  and  laid 
them  out  as  additions  to  the  town  plat. 
Among  these  are  Oak  Lake  and  Forest 
Heights,  in  which  perhaps  others  have 
shared,  but  his  has  been  the  planning 
and  the  managing  head,  and  they  have 
yielded  him  an  ample  fortune. 

But  it  is  not  in  business  enterprises 
that  Mr.  Gale  has  been  chiefly  distin- 
guished, or  that  he  has  most  contributed 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  city.  His  tastes 
are  scholarly  and  artistic,  and  he  has 
done  much  in  manv  directions  to  pro- 
mote education  and  culture  in  the  com- 
munity'. 

As  earlv  as  the  winter  of  1858  a  lec- 
ture association  was  organized,  of  which 
he  was  secretary,  and  through  his  wise 
and  energetic  management  man\'  choice 
lectures  ^vere  given  during  the  winter. 
About  this  time  a  vocal  quartette  com- 
posed of  the  Gale  brothers,  C.  M.  Cush- 
man  and  wife  tmd  Joseph  H.  Church 
furnished  nmsic  for  the  Congregational 
Church,  and  which  continued  for  many 
years  the  best  practiced  and  acceptable 
musical  organization  in  the  town ,  though 
of  course,  none  of  these  ]3ersons  were 
professional  musicians.  In  1860  tlie 
Alinneapolis  Atheneum  was  organized, 
and  from  the  first  Mr.  (jale  took  a  deep 
interest  in  the  success  of  the  institution. 
I-'or  several  years  he  was  its  president, 
and  for  man\-  years  was  chosen  on  its 
board  of  trustees.  When  the  city  library 
was  established  he  was  appointed  one  of 
its  first  directors. 

Commencing  with  the  Acar  1871,  he 
was  five  times  elected  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Education  and  gave  nine  suc- 
cessive years  of  devoted,  painstaking 
and  gratuitous  service  to  its  duties.   The 


splendid  school  system  of  Minneapolis 
is  the  work  of  no  one  man.  The  com- 
numity  has  given  it  cordial  and  unstint- 
ed support.  But  it  may  be  safely  said 
that  no  single  citizen  gave  more  of  his 
busy  time,  and  intelligent,  thoughtfid 
attention  to  the  task  of  placing  our 
public  schools  on  the  high  plane  the\'  oc- 
occup\',  than  Mr.  Gale.  Closely  allied  to 
these  schools  are  the  Academy  of  Na- 
tural Sciences,  and  the  Minneapolis  So- 
ciety of  Fine  Arts.  Mr.  Gale  was  among 
the  most  active  founders  of  the  former, 
and  always  has  been  among  its  most 
eflicient  supporters,  serving  as  president 
and  trustee,  and  giving  its  meetings  in- 
terest b\])articipating  in  its  discussions, 
and  contributing  valuable  papers  on 
subjects  under  investigation.  He  has 
been  a  director  and  one  of  the  foremost 
]>roniotcrs  of  the  Society  of  Fine  Arts, 
which  has  for  some  years  maintained  an 
Art  School  under  the  direction  of  Doug- 
las Volk,  and  which  has  elegant  rooms 
and  an  ArtCjallery  in  the  Pul^lic  Library 
Building. 

The  Board  of  Trade  of  Minneapolis, 
an  incorporated  body  of  more  than 
twent}-  years  standing,  has  been  an  im- 
l)ortant  factor  in  the  growth  of  the  citv. 
It  has  alwaj's  taken  watchful  care  of  the 
interests  of  the  city,  not  in  business  lines 
alone,  but  in  municipal  and  economic  re- 
lations as  well.  It  has  originated  many 
measures  of  the  most  practical  charac- 
ter, among  them  the  park  system  (in  its 
inception)  the  several  city  charters,  and 
amendments,  railroad  connections  and 
river  navigation.  For  several  years  Mr. 
Gale  was  president  and  for  many  years 
a  director,  and  active  participant  in  its 
discussions  and  did  efficient  service. 

When  the  suggestion  of  a  pennanent 
Exposition  in  Minneapolis,  was  first 
broached  some  seven  years  ago,  Mr.  Gale 
threw  into  the  enterprise  all  his  energy 
and  enthusiasm.      Three  luindrcd  thou- 
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sand  dollars  were  raised,  and  llic  im- 
l)()siiiji^  I'-xpositioii  buildiiiL;  erected,  and 
an  annual  Kxposilion  liekl  lastinj;  for 
more  than  a  month  eaeh  year.  Mr.  Gale 
has  for  three  years  been  the  jjresident 
and  al\va_ys  a  direetor,  .•uul  has  ^.^iven  of 
his  means  and  a  large  amount  of  time 
towards  insuring  its  sueeess. 

The  limits  of  tliis  sketeh  do  not  admit 
of  mention  ol'ail  tiie  enterprises  in  whieh 
Mr.  Gale  has  been  aetiveh"  engaged, 
tentling  to  promote  the  educational  and 
material  interests  of  the  city.  It  is  ])ro- 
per  to  mention  in  this  connection,  that 
while  doing  so  much  for  the  city  of  his 
adoption  and  love,  he  has  not  forgotten 
"the  old  folks  at  home."  In  1888,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Gale  erected  and  presented  to 
Mrs.  Gale's  native  town  in  Massachu- 
settes,  a  very  comj)lete  building  for  a 
high  school  and  free  public  liljrary ;  and 
Mr,  (jrde  gave  the  Baptist  einnch  of  the 
town  where  he  was  born,  a  parsonage. 

After  four  and  a  half  3'ears'  residence 
in  Minneapolis,  Mr.  Gale  returned  to 
Massachusetts  and  married  Susan  A. 
Damon,  a  native  of  Holdcn,  that  state. 
Soon  after  his  I'eturn  he  erected  the  stone 
jiousc  on  the  corner  of  I'ourth  street 
and  First  avenue  south,  (still  standing) 
and  wiiieii  lor  many  years  was  consid- 
ered one  of  the  linest  residences  in  the 
city.  Lateh'  the  ground  is  becoming 
valuable  as  l)usiness  |)r()[)ert\-,  the  i';ini< 
of  Commerce  building  occupying  a  ])art 
of  the  original  site.  Recently  he  has 
])uilt  a  new  house  on  Harmon  Place, 
fronting  Loring  Park.  This  is  btiilt  of 
the  brilliant  red  (juartzite  of  the  Pi]3e 
Stone  (|uarries  in  southwest  Minnesota, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
many  elegant  residences  in  Minnea])olis. 
I'-ivc  children  have  been  born  to  him, 
all  of  whom  arc  living.  The  eldest, 
Ivdward  C.  graduated  at  Vale,  and  is 
practicing  law  in  this  city ;  a  daughter, 
Alice,  after  a  course  at  Smith  college,  is 


now  tlie  wife  of  David  Percy  Jones;  tjie 
second  daughter  after  graduating  at 
Smith  college  is  now  s]iending  a  year  in 
Iun'oj)e;  the  third  daughter  is  now  in 
attendance  at  the  same  institution,  while 
Charles  S.  is  a  freshman  at  Yale  college. 
This  brief  sketch  discloses  a  life  of  un- 
usual Jind  varied  activity,  s])ent  largely 
in  devotion  to  the  highest  interests  of 
the  cit\'  of  his  home.  He  has  received 
his  reward  in  the  high  esteem  and  ajipre- 
eiation  of  his  felhnv  citizens.  The  ex- 
ample of  such  a  life  is  of  inestimable 
benefit  to  young  men,  and  its  influence 
will  be  felt  long  after  his  labors  shall 
have  ended. 

Nazareth  Unitarian  ChurcJi  (Norweg- 
ian) was  organized  January  2d,  1882, 
with  22  mendjcrs  It  was  called  at  first 
the  Free  Christian  Church  of  Aliimeajx)- 
lis.  A  building  was  erected  in  188(5,  on 
the  corner  of  Ninth  street  and  Twelfth 
avenue  south.  Lfite  in  the  same  year  the 
walls  were  blown  down  by  a  tornado. 
It  was  rel)uilt  in  188S,but  the  basement 
alone  was  fmishetl,  furnishing  seats  for 
27().  Here  services  were  held  until  Sep- 
tember, 1889,  when  the  main  audience 
room  was  completed.  The  8th  ol"  tlnit 
month  tiie  building  was  dedicated  with 
addresses  by  tiie  pastor.  Rev.  August  D;d- 
gren  of  the  Swedish  I'nversalist  church, 
and  Rev.  H.  M.  Simmons.  The  building 
cost  $12,000,  and  will  seat  500.  A  gal- 
lery when  fmished  will  seat  100  more. 
Tlie  number  of  mendjers  is  150.  A. 
Grenigeris  president  of  the  society.  Rev. 
Kristoler  Janson  has  been  pastor  from 
the  lirst,  and  is  still  in  charge.  The  con- 
gregation is  maile  up  mostly  of  Norwe- 
gians, with  a  few  Swedes  and  Danes. 
The  Norwegian  language  is  used  in  the 
services,  'fhe  Sunday  school  numbers  50 
and  has  Mr.  Berr\'er  for  sui)erintendent. 

Swedish  Mission.  This  church  was 
ortjanized  with  about  lOOmcmbcrs.  The 
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first  clmrch  1)uilcliiig  was  erected  in  1879 
on  the  comer  ofFotirth  street  and  Eighth 
avenue  south.  The  large  brick  liuilding 
now  used,  and  called  the  Tabernacle, 
stands  on  the  corner  of  Eighth  avenue 
and  Seventh  street  south.  It  was  built 
in  1885.  Lots  and  building  cost  $50,- 
000.  There  is  a  parsonage  adjacent  to 
the  church  which  cost  $6,000.  The  main 
audience  room  has  seats  for  2,800.  Seats 
are  free.  The  Simday  school  room  and 
lecture  room  will  seat  GOO.  Rev.  E.  A. 
Skogsberg  is  pastor  with  Rev.  W.  Boqvist 
as  assistant.     The  nund)er   of  members 


for  a  mission  of  the  Swedish  Mission  So- 
ciety, and  has  seats  for  000.  Here  a 
church  was  organized  in  1889  with  40 
members.  There  are  Sunday  services, 
and  a  Sunday  school  with  60  scholars, 
and  Mr.  Lindquist  as  superintendent. 

DISCIPLES. 

The  Scandinavian  Church  of  Christ  is 
located  on  the  comer  of  Seventh  street 
and  Twelfth  aveimesouth.  The  building 
was  erected  in  1886.  There  are  200 
members.    Rev.  August  Davis  is  pastor. 

The  Church  of  Christ  was  organized 
in  1887.     The  number  of  members  is  275. 


SWEDISH     TAnERN.VCI-E. 


is  500.  TheSxinday  school  numbers  250 
with  A.  L.  Skoog  as  superintendent.  C. 
E.  Larson  is  president  of  the  congrega- 
tion. The  clmrch  has  a  mission  house  on 
the  corner  of  Fifteenth  avenue  north  and 
Ninth  street,  built  in  1884,  costing  with 
lot $0,500,  where thereis  Sunday  preach- 
ing and  a  Sunday  school  numbering  75. 
Another  mission  called  Riverside  has 
Sunday  service  and  Sunday-  school  with 
150  scholars,  in  a  rented  tiuilding  at 
2533  Riverside  avenue  south. 

The  East  Side  Mission  House,  on  the 
corner  of  Seventeenth  avenue  and  Jeffer 
son  street  northeast,  was  built  in  1884 


William  J.  Lhamon  is  pastor.  The  build- 
ing stands  on  the  corner  of  Portland  ave- 
nue and  East  Grant  street. 

EVANGELICAL    ASSOCIATIO.W 

Highland  Park  (German)  Church  has 
a  building  on  the  corner  of  Fremont  and 
Twenty-fifth  avenues  north,  erected  in 
1888.  There  are  28  memliers.  Rev. 
James  I.  Seder  is  pastor. 

Zion  (German)  has  80  members.  Rev. 
Herman  Bnnse  is  pastor.  The  church 
was  built  in  1S71  and  stands  on  thecor- 
ncr  of  Fouith  slicet  and  Sixth  avenue 
north. 
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ADVENTIST. 

Messiah.  The  builrlini^  on  tlic  comer 
of  Second  avenue  south  and  East  I  four- 
teenth street  was  erected  in  1884.  There 
are  75  members.  Rev.  Warren  J.  Ilobbs 
is  i)astor. 

Scandinavian  Seventh  Day  lias  40 
members  and  a  house  of  worshij)  builtin 
1888.  Pul)hc  services  are  held  on  Satur- 
day at  2  p.  m.  The  Sabbath  school 
meets  at  'A.'AO  p.  m 

Seventh  Day,  has  92  meml)ers  and  a 
building-  erected  in  1886,  on  the  corner 
of  Ivast  Lake  street  and  Fourth  avenue 
south.  Hlder  A.  D.  Olsen  is  pastor  and 
Hlder  H.  Grant  associate  pastor.  Servi- 
ces are  held  on  Saturday  at  11  a.  m. 
Sabbath  school  at  9:30  a.  m. 

HEBREW. 

The  Jewish  Synagogue,  situated  cor- 
ner of  Tenth  street  and  Fifth  avenue 
south  was  organized  in  1878,  and  at  the 
time  of  its  organization  had  about  40 
members.  Their  first  place  of  worshij) 
was  in  a  hall  at  213  Hennepin  avenue. 
From  there  they  moved  to  Fifth  street 
])ctween  First  and  Second  avenuessouth. 
fin.allv  they  bought  and  renu)ved  to 
their  present  location.  Rev.  I'riedman 
was  pastor  one  year,  Stempel  one  year, 
Schreiber  one  year  and  Illiouizeoneyear. 
The  present  jiastor,  Rev.  Samuel  Marks, 
came  to  Miiniea]iolis  in  Se])t.  1889.  At 
the  present  lime  they  ha  vea  nienibershii) 
of  75. 

Adatli  \'eshurin.  Tiiis  congregation 
was  organized  in  1  SS5  with  15 members. 
It  holds  its  public  service  in  a  rented  hall 
in  Central  lilock  on  Second  street  south. 
The  i)reseiit  nunilier  of  nicnd)crs  is  (JO. 
Rev.  Nathan  (iunibrirer  is  ])astor  and 
teacher.  He  has  charge  of  the  Sunday 
school  which  has  30  scholars.  The  reg- 
ular services  are  held  on  I'riday  evening 
and  Saturday  morning.  The  congrega- 
tion owns  a  cemetery  near  Lake  Harriet 
which  covers  two  acres. 


TIIK    people's    .MKHTINC. 

A  member  of  All  Souls  church  gives 
the  following  account  of  the  origin  and 
])rogress  of  this  movement : 

"This  organization  is  the^-oungest of 
those  in  the  city  formed  lor  the  purpose 
of  furthering  Christian  teachings.      It  is 
the   outgrowth    of  a  series  of  meetings, 
the  first  of  which  was  held  at  the  I'.ijou 
Theatre,    Sunday    afternoon    March   9, 
1890,  conducted  under  the  ausi)ices  of  a 
committee  formed  (jf  members  of  the  Sec- 
ond Universalist  Church  (All  Souls')  and 
the   First   Unitarian    for  the  purpose  of 
extending  the  scope  of  liberal  teachings. 
A  platform  meeting  was  first  held,  being 
addressed   by   several  pastors  of  liberal 
churches,  S.  W.  Sample,  at  present   the 
organization's  minister,  being  one  of  the 
number.     These  meetings  were  continued 
until   warm    weather   when    they    were 
closed.    In  the  fall  of  the  same  year  the 
cpiestion  of  resuming  was  considered,  but 
this  time  upon  a  more  solid  foundation 
and  with  a  more  definite  purpose  in  view. 
At  the  outset,  however,  those  interested 
in  the  movement  were  confronted  with 
the  cpiestion,  "where  shall  the  meeting 
be  held,"  for  the  manager  of  the  theatre, 
(luring  the  interim,  had  decided  to  run 
Sunday  afternoon  performances.     A  hall 
centrally  located  was  very  desirous.    Al- 
ter considering  the  matter  carefully  and 
examining    the    most    suitably    located 
halls,  it  was  decided  to  go  to  Harmonia 
Hall.  The  first  Sunday  injanuary,  1891 , 
the  first  meeting  under  the  new  order  of 
things  was  held,  Mr.  Sample  sjjcaking. 
At  the  close  of  the  service  a  meeting  was 
held  for  the  ])urpose  of  securing  names  of 
sui)i)orters  of  the  movement  and  to  elect 
an  executive  committee  to  govern  and  be 
responsible   for  the  future   acts    of   the 
meeting.     This  committee  was  composed 
of  the  following  persons;     j.  C.  Haynes, 
M.    L.    Knowlton,  J.   O.    Pierce,    I".    B. 
Choate,  Mrs.  Mary  McGuire,  Mrs.  Rob- 
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ert  Jannison,  Mrs.  Kate  Buffington  Da- 
vis, O.J.  Erickson,  H.  D.  Stocken,  S.  A. 
Stockwell,  W.  O.  Janery,  A.  W.  Goodrich, 
J.  D.  Smeltzer,  E.  F.  Clark,  H.  C.Chapin. 
One  more  meeting  was  held  at  Harmonia 
Hall  when  more  desirable  quarters  were 
fotind  in  the  Centura'  Building,  the  music 
hall  being  leased  for  a  year.  The  last 
Sunday  in  January  the  new  quarters 
\vere  used  for  the  first  time.  The  move 
was  a  good  one,  for  from  the  first  the  at- 
tendance began  to  increasesothatat  the 
beginning  of  1892  it  was  found  necessary 
to  seek  for  new  quarters.  The  Lyceum 
Theatre  was  leased  for  1892,  the  first 
meeting  being  held  there  February  7. 
This  change  has  also  proved  beneficial, 
as  the  audience  are  taxing  the  capacity 
of  the  tlieatre  and  a  more  pronounced 
interest  is  being  taken  in  the  organiza- 
tion.     Mr.    Sample    still    continues    to 


teach  and  preach  from  the  platform. 
The  Peoples'  Meeting  is  a  non-sectar- 
ian body  of  seekers  for  the  way  to  live 
the  largest,  and  noblest,  and  most  help- 
ful lives  on  this  side  the  wall  that  bounds 
eternity.  Further  than  this  its  purpose 
is  to  open  to  the  unchurched  man  or  wo- 
man a  place  in  which  he  or  she  may  feel 
and  know  that  liberty  of  thought  and 
speech  are  not  denied  them.  But  this 
organization  don't  mean  to  stop  at  that 
point,  and  as  soon  as  its  means  will  per- 
mit will  fit  up  rooms  for  helpful  resort. 
When  the  time  shall  come  for  it  to  build 
a  home  it  will  be  such  a  one  as  has  the 
latch  string  on  the  outside  at  all  times, 
and  "welcome"  will  be  written  large  in 
every  part  of  the  structure.  J.  C.  Haines 
is  at  present  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee.  Dr.  E.  F.  Clark,  secretary, 
and  J.  D.  Smeltzer,  treasurer." 
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CHARITABLE    INSTITUTIONS. 


C.   CHAPIN. 


George  Agustus  Brackett.  In  the 
busy  hive  of  workers,  who  have  convert- 
ed Minneapolis  from  a  straggling  settle- 
ment to  a  compact  city,  there  are  few 
who  have  wrought  more  industriously, 
or  to  better  purpose,  than  George  A. 
Brackett.  The  period  of  his  minority 
had  been  passed  in  the  villages  of  Maine, 
where  at  Calais  he  was  bom  on  the  16th 
day  of  September,  1836,  and  at  Orono, 
to  which  his  famil}'  removed  in  the  year 
of  1847.  His  father,  Henry  H.  Brackett, 
a  mechanic  in  humble  circumstances,  de- 
scended from  English  ancestr}',  who  had 
immigrated  to  America  in  colonial  times. 
George  was  the  second  son.  The  com- 
mon school  of  Grono  gave  him  frag- 
mentary instruction  in  the  rudiments  of 
learning,  the  longest  period  of  attend- 
ance being  nine  weeks.  His  chief  educa- 
tion was  in  the  school  of  adversity. 
From  making  and  vending  candy  whilst 
a  lad,  he  turned  his  attention  to  a  var- 
iety of  labor,  as  opjjortunity  offered, 
chief  of  which  was  among  the  loggers 
and  liunl)er  mills  of  the  Penobscot,  de- 
voting his  meagre  earnings  to  the  sup- 
port of  a  large  family.  Here  he  accpiired 
that  practical  knowledge  of  affairs  which 


fitted  him  for  theexigenciesof  a  new  and 
growing  commiTnity. 

As  the  period  of  his  maturity  ap- 
proached, he  realized  the  scant  oppor- 
tunity which  his  native  state  afforded 
for  the  larger  work  which  his  ambition 
craved,  and  stimulated  by  the  reports  of 
the  earh'  emigrants  from  Alaine  to  the 
region  of  the  Upper  Mississippi,  sent 
home  the  allurements  of  that  new  region, 
he  determined  to  removetoSt.  Anthou}'. 
With  a  ticket  ])urchased  on  credit  and  a 
four  pound  Canada  bank  note  in  his 
pocket  he  set  otit,  and  arrived  on  the 
same  train  with  one  of  his  school  boy 
acquaintances,  W.  D.Washburn.  Arriv- 
ing here  April  30th ,  1857,  he  accepted  em- 
plo3-ment  as  a  butcher  boy  through  the 
summer,  and  during  the  winter  worked 
on  the  dam  of  the  Minneapolis  Mill  com- 
pany. In  the  following  spring  he  oi)cned 
a  meat  market  on  First  street  between 
Nicollet  avenue  and  Minnetonka  street, 
dressing  his  own  beeves  and  standing 
over  the  block,  and  pursued  that  busi- 
ness with  moderate  success  until  the  civil 
war  broke  out  in  the  spring  of  1861. 
During  the  winter  of  1858-9, in  connection 
with  J.    M.    Eustis,   he  cut  ice  in    Lake 
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Pepin,  and  in  the  spring l)iiilt  and  loaded 
eight  flat  boats  for  a  southern  market. 
In  passing  the  rapids  at  Rock  Island, 
three  of  the  boats  were  wrecked,  and 
their  contents  restoi'ed  to  the  river.  The 
remainder  was  floated  on  to  Memphis, 
Hillana,  Ark.,  where  so  much  of  the  car- 
goes as  had  not  become  liqnified  under 
the  smiles  of  the  southern  sun,  was  dis- 
posed of  The  enterprise  did  not  yield 
sufficient  ]Drofit  to  induce  its  repetition. 

When  the  first  volunteers  were  rende- 
vouzed  at  Fort  Snelling  he  was  employed 
by  J.  M.  Eustis  in  dispensing  rations  to 
the  soldiers  gathered  there,  until  the  First 
regiment  left  the  fort  for  Washington, 
and  thence  to  Pools ville,  where  Col. 
Gorman's  regiment  was  in  camp.  The 
contract  to  supply  Gen.  Stone's  division 
with  beef  was  awarded  to  him,  and  he 
commenced  buying  cattle  and  dressing 
his  beef  in  the  woods,  and  at  the  same 
time  opened  a  mess,  which  was  patron- 
ized by  the  leading  officers  of  the  divis- 
ion. 

He  returned  to  Minnesota  in  the  spring 
of  1862.  During  the  summer  the  Sioux 
war  broke  out.  The  settlements  were 
being  devastated  I)\-the  savages,  and  the 
settlers  fleeing  from  their  burninglionies. 
Mr.  Brackett  joined  the  expedition  fitted 
out  by  the  Government  under  the  com- 
mand of  (ien.  Heni-y  H.  Sibley,  and  was 
given  the  contract  to  supply  the  com- 
mand with  beef.  While  on  the  plains, 
near  where  the  prosperous  village  of 
North  Dakota  is  now,  on  the  24th  day 
of  July,  ISB;?,  a  thrillingepisodc  occm-ed, 
from  the  peril  of  which  he  barely  escaped 
with  his  Hfe.  With  Lieut.  Freeman,  of 
the  command,  he  went  out  for  a  hunt, 
and,  while  ardently  pursuing  antelojic, 
they  were  confronted  by  15  native  sav- 
figes,  who  advanced  u])on  them  with 
yells.  At  the  first  discharge  Lieut.  Free- 
man was  pierced  through  the  body  with 
an  arrow,  and  fell  from  his  horse,  de;id. 


Mr.  lirackett  dismoimted,  and  giving 
his  nttention  to  his  stricken  companion 
foinid  that  life  was  extinct.  While  the 
Indians  were  pursiung  the  horses  he 
era  v.ded  into  some  tall  rushes  and  lay  con- 
cealed until  the  enemy  departed.  With- 
out hat  or  clothing,  except  shirt  and 
pantaloons,  with  no  water orprovisions, 
he  set  out  for  Camp  Atchinson,  100  miles 
away.  After  five  days  of  walking  he  re- 
turned to  the  spot  were  the  attack  was 
mtide,  but  the  body  of  his  companion 
had  disappeared.  Taking  new  bearings 
he  again  set  out  for  Camp  Atchinson .  On 
the  seventh  day  from  the  attack  he  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  that  place,  with  rheu- 
matic limbs,  swollen  feet  and  famished 
bod\-,  more  dead  than  alive,  having 
walked  225  miles.  He  rejoined  Gen. 
Sibley's  command  on  its  return,  and 
reached  home  on  the  first  of  Septend)er 
with  a  keener  appreciation  of  the  perils 
of  Indian  warfare  and  the  helplessness 
of  isolated  man. 

Again  the  summer  of  1864  Avas  spent 
on  the  plains,  transporting  and  supply- 
ing the  troops  under  Gen.  Sulley,  and  the 
garrison  at  Fort  Wordsworth  with  jiro- 
visions. 

•The  Indian  and  Civil  warsbeingover, 
Mr.  Brackett  formed  a  co-partnership 
with  the  enter]3rising  firm  of  Eastnmn& 
Gibson,  who  bought  and  operated  the 
CatJiract  Flouring  Mill  and  the  North 
Star  Woolen  factory.  After  two  vears 
the  firm  dissolved,  and  Air.  Brackett,  in 
association  with  W.  S.  Judd,  liought  the 
Cataract  mill,  find  leased  the  Washbtu-n 
"A"  mill,  which  under  the  style  of  Judd 
&  Brackett,  they  operated  for  two  ^-ears. 
.  In  the  summer  of  1869  Mr.  Brackett 
was  engaged  by  Governor  J.  Gregory 
Smith,  president  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railway  Company,  to  accompany  a 
])arty  of  directors  and  others  in  a  recon- 
naisance  oltlie  route  of  the  road,  across 
the  then  uninJi.'ibiU'd  pi, 'i  ins.     To  him  was 
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assigned  the  duty  of  providing  camjj 
supplies  and  transportation,  while  I'ieiTe 
Bottineau  was  guide.  The  party  pro- 
ceeded as  far  as  the  big  bend  of  the  Mis- 
souri, where  Fort  Stevenson  is  now  lo- 
cated, and  returned  after  a  most  success- 
ful and  enjoyable  trip. 

The  building  of  the  road  having  been 
resolved  upon,  Mr.  Brackett  was  ap- 
pointed in  the  spring  of  1870  purchasing 
agent  for  the  road,  and  he  distributed 
the  necessar\'  supplies  and  material  from 
the  Dells  of  the  St.  Louis  to  Georgetown 
on  Red  River.  When  the  surveys  had 
been  completed  a  contract  was  let  to 
build  the  first  section  of  the  road  from 
the  St.  Louis  river  to  Fargo,  240  miles. 
Mr.  Brackett's  knowledge  of  the  country 
and  of  the  reqiiirements  of  the  work, 
united  with  the  technical  aid  of  his  asso- 
ciates, enabled  him  to  put  in  a  successful 
bid  for  the  work.  Associated  with  him- 
self were  D.  Morrison,  John  L.  Merriani, 
W.  S.  King,  W.  W.  Eastman,  W.  D.  Wash- 
burn,  D.    C.   Shej^ard,   Balch,  John 

Ross,  Donald  Robinson,  H.  R.  Paj-son, 
and  F.  E.  Conda,  who  completed  the 
contract  in  two«years. 

In  1873  Mr.  Brackett,  in  connection 
with  Anthony  Kelly,  built  the  stone 
block  at  the  corner  of  First  avenue  and 
Second  street,  and  during  the  winter  en- 
gaged in  packing  pork,  being  pioneei's  in 
that  business,  which  now  occupies  so 
large  a  jilace  in  the  industries  of  Minnea- 
polis at  New  Brighton.  Duringthesame 
3'ear,  in  connection  with  Messrs.  Morri- 
son, King,  I'ayson  and  Conda,  he  took 
the  contract  to  l)uild  that  section  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  R;iilway  extending  from 
Fargo  to  Bismarck,  200  miles,  wliich 
undertaking  was  accomplished  in  two 
years.  From  that  time  rnitil  ISSl  la- 
was  engaged  in  executing  various  rail- 
road contracts  in  connection  with  Gen. 
Rosser  and  others,  and  in  the  latlervear 
was  individuallv  intrusted  with  the  task 


of  building  100  miles  of  the  Canadian 
Pficific  Railway,  westof  AVinnipeg.  From 
the  completion  of  that  undertaking  to 
the  j)resent  time  Mr.  Brackett  has  given 
attention  to  his  numerous  private  con- 
cerns, with  no  little  time  and  energy  de- 
voted to  public  and  charitable  work.  In 
1884,  when  the  idea  of  systematizing 
and  economizing  private  charit\',  led  to 
organizing  the  Associated  Charities,  Mr. 
Brackett  opened,  largely  on  his  own  ac- 
count, the  "Friendly  Inn"  on  upper  AYash- 
ington  avenue,  where  meals  and  lodging, 
with  baths  were  furnished  at  cheap  rates 
to  those  who  were  willing  to  work,  but 
unable  to  find  it.  A  wood  yard  was 
opened,  and  the  willing  workers  were 
furnished  with  emplov-ment,  and  given 
in  return  wholesome  food  and  clean  beds, 
with  elevating  and  restraining  influences. 
This  was  continued  for  three  years,  with 
contriljutions  from  the  community,  but 
at  a  constant  drain  upon  Mr.  Brackett's 
purse,  to  the  amount  of  thousands  of 
dollais. 

Recognizing  his  zeal  in  this  benevolent 
work,  and  his  fitness  and  persistency  in 
it,  he  was  made  president  of  tlie  Associ- 
ated Charities,  and  that  work  has  be- 
come one  of  the  most  beneficient  amongst 
the  philanthro])ic  institutions  of  Miinie- 
apolis. 

Gov.  Merriani  rippoiiited  Mr.  Brackett 
a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Correc- 
tions and  Charities,  on  which  he  has 
served  without  compensation  other  than 
the  consciousness  of  following  a  Ijene- 
ficient  work  for  the  jioor  and  unfortu- 
nate. 

But  the  public  and  ofhcird  charitable 
work,  in  wliicli  he  has  been  engaged, 
have  l)ccn  the  least  of  his  benevolences. 
Tiiis  sym])atlietic  heart  has  prompted  to 
unceasing  deeds  of  Iiel]jfulncss  and  char- 
ity. No  ])crs<)n  in  distress,  or  want,  in 
])()vertyor  misfortune,  has  ever  ap])ealed 
to  him  in  vain.     And  when  any])ublic  in- 
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terest  has  had  need  of  energetic  leader- 
ship, the  appeal  has  lieen  instinctively 
made  to  "George."  Especially  in  rais- 
ing funds  for  public  purposes,  few  occa- 
sions have  arisen  when  he  has  not  been 
upon  the  finance  committee,  and  gener- 
ally the  solicitor,  and  the  opnleiit  citizen 
always  "comes  down  "  at  his  persistent 
appeals. 

At  the  present  time  Mr.  Rrackett  is 
president  of  the  Minneapolis  Stock  Yards 
and  Packing  Company',  a  corjjoration 
using  a  capital  of  $1,000,000,  and  own- 
ing a  large  tract  of  land,  liberally  fitted 
up  with  stock  yards,  packing  houses,  ice 
houses,  a  fine  brick  hotel,  and  other  ac- 
cessories, at  a  suburb  called  New  Brigh- 
ton, six  miles  northeasterh-  of  Minneap- 
olis. To  reach  their  establishment  the 
company  has  constrxtcted  a  railroad  line, 
diverging  from  the  Northern  Pacific  at 
Fridley,  and  ending  at  the  Minnesota 
Transfer.  Here  cattle  and  sheep  ai^e  re- 
ceived from  the  rangesof  Montana,  v^'at- 
ered,  fed  and  rested,  and  such  as  are  not 
bought  by  the  Stock  Yards  Company, 
or  sold  for  local  consumption,  are 
shipped  to  eastern  markets.  The  com- 
pany do  a  large  business  in  slaughtering 
and  packing  beef  and  pork — a  business 
which  is  growing  to  gigantic  propor- 
tions. Thus  the  experience  gained  bv 
the  butcher-boy  of  the  Penobscot  is  util- 
ized in  the  management  of  one  of  the 
most  extensive  and  locally  important 
enterprises  of  the  Mississippi  valley. 

Many  years  ago  Mr.  Brackett  pur- 
chased the  fine  homestead  of  the  late  Col. 
Cyrus  Aldrich,  which  has  been  his  home, 
and  from  which  has  been  dispensed  a 
generous  hospitality.  He  also  acquired 
that  picturesque  site,  upon  the  north 
shore  of  Lake  Minnetonka,  then  known 
as  "  Starvation  Point,"  and  built  uixm 
it  a  neat  cottage,  which,  under  the  name 
of  "Orono,"  has  become  one  of  the  most 
beautiful     simimcr    houses     u])f)n     that 


charming  water,  surrounded  with  flow- 
ers, for  which  he  has  enthusiasm,  with 
gardens  yielding  the  most  luscious  grapes 
and  smnmer  fruits,  and  yachts  which  of- 
ten take  the  cvip  in  the  numerous  regat- 
tas, Starvation  Point  has  become  a  verit- 
able "  Garden  of  the  Lord." 

The  domestic  life  of  Air.  Brackett  has 
been  shared  by  a  helpful  and  devoted 
wife.  His  marriage  took  place  on  the 
19th  of  August,  1858,  to  Anna  M., 
daughter  of  William  Hoit,  who  passed 
away  from  life  in  December,  1891.  Seven 
sons  and  one  daughter  survive,  and  one 
son  and  two  daughters  have  died  in 
childhood. 

So  energetic  and  efiicient  a  man  has 
not  escaped  frequent  calls  to  ])ublic  serv- 
ice. In  the  roll  of  puljlic  officers  of  the 
Town  of  Minneapolis  we  find  him  in  1865 
appointed  overseer  of  highways,  and  the 
same  year  supervisor.  In  1867,  at  the 
first  cit}'  election,  he  was  chosen  alder- 
man of  the  Third  ward,  and  again  the 
following  year.  In  1869  he  was  made 
chief  engineer  of  the  fire  department, 
which  he  was  chiefl}'  instrumental  in  or- 
ganizing, and  which  he  brought  to  a  high 
degree  of  efficiency,  and  continued  in  that 
position  imtil  1872,  when  from  an  acci- 
dent on  the  Northern  Pacific  railroad, 
from  which  he  providentially  escaped 
with  his  life,  he  was  incapacited  from  the 
active  labor  of  a  fireman.  A  silver  trum- 
pet, presented  on  his  retirement  by  the 
fire  company  to  which  he  belonged,  is  a 
memento  of  the  appreciation  in  which 
he  was  held  b\'  his  comrades. 

In  1873  Mr.  Brackett  was  elected 
mayor  of  the  City  of  Minnea])olis  over  a 
popidar  competitor.  Judge  E.  B.  Ames. 
He  appointed  as  chief  of  police  R.  W. 
Hanson,  and  upon  "the  force"  Michael 
Hoy  ;  men  whose  fidelity  and  fitness  he 
had  learned  by  long  acquaintance.  The 
administration  of  cit}- affairs  was  a  new 
departure.      So   energetic    was    it    in  its 
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crusade  against  pul)lic  vices  ami  immoi- 
alities.that  the  following  year  a  mayor 
was  elected,  who  was  sup])osed  to  be 
willing  to  hold  a  looser  rein  over  social 
e\nls. 

After  his  retirement  from  the  city 
government  Gov.  Cushman  K.  Davis  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Brackett  stirveyor  general 
of  logs  and  lumber  for  the  Second  Dis- 
trict, which  important  and  responsible 
position  he  held  by  successive  annual  ap- 
pointments for  eight  years.  When  the 
organization  of  the  Park  Board  of  the 
City  of  Minneapolis,  Mr.  Brackett  was 
appointed  one  of  the  park  commission- 
ers. This  office  he  held  for  six  years. 
His  selection  was  indicated  b\'  early 
efforts  to  secuie  parks  for  the  city,  and 
by  his  taste  and  enthusiasm  in  floral 
culture  and  rural  embellishment.  While 
a  member  of  the  town  council,  as  early 
as  1865,  he  had  presented  a  resolution 
providing  for  the  acquisition  of  a  public 
park,  and  in  18G9,  introduced  into  the 
council  a  resolution  to  buy  that  40  acre 
tract  of  land  between  Third  avenue  and 
Nicollet  street,  extending  from  Twentieth 
to  Twenty -fourth  streets,  which  was  of- 
fered for  $25,000,  for  a  park,  and  also 
for  the  establishment  of  parks  in  the 
First  and  Fourth  wards,  at  a  cost  of 
$10,000  each,  but  their  eftbrts  did  not 
meet  with  popular  sanction,  and  the  o])- 
portunties  to  acc|uire  lands  which  are 
now  worth  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars,were  allowed  to  pass  away.  Mr. 
Brackett's  labors  uijon  the  park  hoard 
were  so  efiicicnt  and  generally  a])prc- 
ciated  that  upon  the  organization  of  the 
State  Park  Board  he  was  appointed  a 
member  of  tiiat  commission,  and  to  his 
efforts  ata  critical  time  in  raising  $100,- 
000,  the  ])urchasc  money  of  the  lands 
which  had  l)een  selected  for  the  State 
Park  at  Minnehaha,  and  ])lacing it  in  the 
state  treasury,  the  success  of  that  meas- 
ure is  tluc,  and   the  City  r)f  Minni-a|)f)lis, 


instead  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  was 
enabled  to  secure  that  valuable  tract, 
and  to  acquire  for  generations  to  come 
the  beautiful  "laughing  water." 

In  politics  Mr.  Brackett  has  always 
acted  with  the  Republican  party.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  Plymouth  Congrega- 
tional Church,  and  of  the  Masonic  broth- 
erhood. 

Mr.  Brackett  has  for  man3-  ^-ears 
taken  an  active  jjart  in  the  enforcement 
of  the  laws  regulating  the  liquor  traflic, 
as  well  as  in  efforts  for  the  reformation 
of  the  unfortunate  victims  of  intemper- 
ance. At  the  occasion  of  public  meetings 
in  Minneapolis  xipon  the  fourth  anniver- 
sar}'  of  the  reformation  of  the  temper- 
ance evangelist  John  (j.  Wooley,  which 
were  devoted  to  raising  fmids  in  aid  of 
Rest  Island,  Mr.  Brackett  placed  five 
thousand  dollars  in  the  bank  for  the  ben- 
efit of  Mrs.  Wooley.  The  fact  only  became 
known,  when  Miss  Francis  Willard,  to 
whom  the  secret  was  imparted,  made  it 
public. 

This  sketch  can  be  no  more  fittingly 
closed,  than  by  quoting  a  paragraph 
which  appeared  in  the  city  press,  whileit 
was  being  prepared,  which  is  a  graphic 
characterization  of  its  subject.  Says  the 
Aliinien  poll's  Joiininl: 

"No  man  in  the  cit}-  deserves  better  of 
his  fellow-citizens  than  does  (jeorge  A. 
Brackett.  Ever\-  inch  a  manh-  man, 
strong  in  his  convictions  and  calm,  wise 
and  judicious  in  counsel.  Enterprising, 
yet  conservative.  .\  typical,  public-s])ir- 
ited  Northwestern  man;  one  whose 
I)rawn  and  common  sense  are  ofthekind 
that  builds  up  a  new  country  and  makes 
big  cities  grow  as  by  magic  in  a  few 
years.  Alwa_vs  ready  when  a  tender 
hand  is  needed  to  smooth  adyingjiillow, 
a  level  head  to  conceive  the  l)est  ])lan  for 
any  eniergcney,  or  a  strong  arm  to  ])ush 
forward  any  enterjirise  to  benefithiscity 
and  his  fellow-nicn.       .\   nianlv  inearna- 
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tion  of  tenderness,  strength,  fairness  and 
true  noljility." 

RrcHAKi)  AIaktix  was  born  in  Lower 
Red  Hook  Landing  (now  Barr\'to\vn), 
Dutchess  Count}',  N.  Y.,  November  16th, 
1821.  His  father  was  Major  John  J. 
Martin,  and  his  mother's  maiden  name 
was  Margaret  Roos.  He  was  theyoung- 
est  of  three  chilth'en;  two  of  whom,  Anna 
S.  Russell  and  Walter  S.  Martin,  survive 
him.  His  mother  died  when  he  was  ten 
months  old,  and  his  father  when  he  was 
seven,  leaving  him  an  orpan  at  the  early 
age  of  seven  years. 

Mr.  Martin  was  all  his  life  a  great 
sufferer  from  ill  health.  At  two  years  of 
age  a  spinal  disease  developed,  occasion- 
ed by  a  fall,  from  which  for  some  3'ears, 
he  suffered  excruciating  pain,  and  al- 
though he  recovered  from  it,  he  was  left 
deformed  for  life.  As  soon  as  he  was 
able  he  attended  district  school  in  Red 
Hook,  and  later  entered  the  Dutchess 
Countv  Academy  at  l'oughkeepsie,N.Y., 
and  finished  his  studies  at  the  Kinder- 
hook  Academy  xmder  Dr.  Metcalf,  a 
teacher  of  prominence  in  those  days.  Af- 
ter finishing  his  studies,  he  taught  school 
in  Red  Hook  and  Rhinebeck  for  some 
years,  with  marked  success. 

He  did  not  propose,  however,  to 
adopt  school  teaching  as  a  profession,  as 
he  had  a  strong  predilection  for  an  active 
Ijusiness  life,  and  l)elieved  he  possessed 
qualifications  which  would  insuresuccess 
in  i\  broader  field  than  that  of  teaching. 

In  1847,  he  went  to  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  shortly  after  entered  the  large 
wholesale  house  of  Hatch  &  Yale  as  as- 
sistant bookkeeper.  Here  he  develojjcd 
such  capacity  and  fidelity  to  the  interests 
of  his  employers  that  he  was  soon  pro- 
moted to  head  bookkeeper,  a  most  le- 
sponsible  position,  which  he  held  for  sev- 
eral years,  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of 
the  firm. 


Meantime,  close  confinement  and  in- 
tense application  to  business,  had  in 
1853,  so  impaired  his  health,  that  it  be- 
came an  imperative  necessity,  that  he 
should  change  his  occupation,  and  seek 
some  more  active,  out-dooremployment. 
The  same  year  he  visited  St.  Anthony, 
and  was  so  well  pleased  with  the  country 
and  climate,  that  he  decided  on  a  perma- 
nent location  here.  \\\  1854  he  estab- 
lished a  banking  house  and  loan  ofiice  in 
that  village.  His  capital  consisted  at 
the  start  of  the  few  thousand  dollars  he 
had  saved  from  his  earnings,  and,  what 
was  of  more  value,  an  unsullied  charac- 
ter for  honesty  andintegriry.  This  from 
the  first  commanded  the  confidence  of  the 
community,  and  laid  the  foundation  for 
the  fortune  he  so  honorabh'  acquired. 
After  the  financial  crash  of  1857  he  dis- 
continued the  banking  business  and  con- 
fined himself  to  loans  and  the  care  of  his 
real  estate,  in  which  he  was  eminently 
successful.  He  was  compelled  to  fore- 
close many  mortgages  subseqtient  to 
1857,  and  thereby  became  the  owner  of 
a  considerable  amount  of  real  estate  in 
the  city,  which  he  carried  for  several 
years.  But  so  judicious  were  his  invest- 
ments, that  in  almost  every  instance  this 
property  largely  appreciated  in  value 
while  he  owned  it. 

The  life  of  Mr.  Martin  in  Miinieapoiis 
was  unusually  qviiet  and  uneventful.  His 
naturally  retiring  and  diffident  nature, 
added  to  the  aftiiction  liefore  spoken  of, 
led  to  restricted  social  intercourse, 
though  he  became  warmly  attached  to 
the  friends  who  won  his  confidence.  To 
such  indeed,  so  strong  \vas  his  affection, 
that  it  amounted  almost  to  a  prejudice, 
and  there  were  no  lengths  to  which  he 
would  not  go  to  aid  them  in  case  of  need. 
There  are  rich  men  to-day  in  this  city 
who  might  have  been  ]KMiniless  had  he 
not  extended  aid  in  their  hour  of  need. 
In  l)usincss  niattci's,  Mr.  Miirtin  was 
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inclliodical,  cxacl  ami  scrupulously  hon- 
est. What  was  his  right  ho  {Icnuindcil, 
and  accorded  the  same  to  others.  Having 
been  educated  in  early  life  to  make  his 
hooks  balance  to  a  penny  in  transactions 
involving  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars, he  carried  the  habit  through  life. 
His  business  was  closed  each  day,  so  that 
were  he  to  die  suddenly,  his  executors 
could  settle  his  estate  with  everything 
prejjared  to  their  hand.  He  never  deferred 
to  the  morrow  the  duty  which  should  be 
done  to-day. 

But  the  most  striking  features  in  his 
character  were  his  deep  religious  convic- 
tions, and  his  earnest  sympathy  with  the 
poor  and  afflicted.  He  was  brought  up 
in  his  youth  under  the  influences  of  the 
Reformed  I^utheran  church,  but  on  his 
removal  to  Minneapolis,  he  connected 
himself  with  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
church,  of  which  he  continued  a  devout 
member  to  the  time  of  his  death.  His  re- 
ligion was  not  a  mere  profession — he  car- 
ried in  into  all  the  concerns  of  his  daily 
life.  The  ruling  ])rincipal  of  his  life  was 
to  do  unto  others  as  he  would  be  done 
by.  But  even  a  higher  ])rinciple  entered 
into  the  estimate  of  his  responsil)ilities. 
He  hekl  himseli' as  a  stewiird  accountable 
to  God  foi-  the  use  of  his  faculties  and  the 
wc.'dth  he  had  earned.  His  constant 
stu(l\'  was,  how  he  might  be  of  use  to 
others.  His  benefactions  to  the  poor 
;in(l  to  benevolent  objects  dmnng  his  life 
time  were  liberal.  He  denied  himself  of 
many  things  usujdly  considered  comforts, 
not  for  the  sake  of  hoarding  nu)ney,  but 
that  he  might  have  the  more  to  give. 
His  desire,  as  ex])rcsse(l  to  the  writer  of 
this  sketch,  was  so  to  live  and  use  his 
means  as  to  make  others  better  find 
happier,  not  ()nl\-  during  liis  life  time, 
l)ut  esiK'cially  that  his  wealtli  should  do 
the  most  good  ])ossible  aftei-  iiis  death. 

.\nd  this  end  he  sought  to  acconi])lisli 
b\-   the  teiMus  of  iiis  will,     .\ftcr  niakinij 


as  he  believed  suitable  provisions  for  his 
near  relatives,  he  be(iueathed  the  bulk  of 
his  fortune,  (estimated  at  about  $400,- 
OOO),  in  nearly  etpial  pro])ortions  to  St. 
Barnabas  hosjjital  and  the  Sheltering 
Arms,  an  orphan  asylum,  and  both  lo- 
cated in  Minneapolis.  Of  the  former  in- 
stitution, he  hjul  been  a  trustee  for  sev- 
eral years,  and  taken  a  deep  interest  in 
its  welfare.  To  the  latter  he  had  been  a 
generous  contributor  during  his  life  time. 
To  the  readers  of  this  sketch,  it  will  seem 
natural  that  his  bequests  took  this  direc- 
tion. His  own  experience  of  life  led  him 
to  reflect  deeply  on  these  objects  of  char- 
ity. It  is  a  most  fitting  memorial  of  an 
unselfish  and  pure  Christian  life,  which 
he  has  left  to  bless  humanity  we  may 
hope  for  all  generations,  after  he  has 
passed  away. 

Mr.  Martin  was  never  married.  He 
was  accustomed  for  several  years  pre- 
ceding his  death  to  spend  his  winters  in 
the  south,  owing  to  the  precarious  con- 
dition of  his  health.  He  died  suddenly 
at  White  S])rings,  in  Florida,  Janiiary 
IT),  1890,  his  uncle,  Edward  Martin,  and 
his  most  intimate  and  devoted  friend, 
being  with  him  at  the  time.  He  was 
buried  in  the  family  bur3'ing  ground  at 
Red  Hook.  N.  Y. 

In  the  ciirly  _\cars  of  Minneapolis  there 
w  ere  no  organized  charities,  because  none 
wereneedcd  What  poverty  and  suftering 
there  may  ha\-c  been,  found  ready  relief 
in  ])rivate  pcisonrd  ministries.  The  peo- 
ple thrown  together  in  the  new  town, 
genertdly  young  find  enter])rising,  were 
able  to  care  for  themselves.  Any  case  oi 
distress  would  be  known  at  once  and 
neighborly  kindness  would  t)ifer  its  suc- 
cor. With  tlie  gi'owlli  of  the  city,  cases 
of  want  and  suffci'ing  would  mulli])Iy 
and  coidd  not  all  be  reached  b_\  ])ersonal 
and  indixidual  scr\'ice.  I  )uring  the  hist 
l\\cnt\-    vcars    ihc   cliarit\-  ol'  kind    and 
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generous  hearts  has  organized itseh",  ami 
now  is  prejjared  to  do,  and  is  doing  its 
noble  work  on  a  large  scale,  in  manifold 
and  wise  ways,  and  with  an  ecjuiiinKiit 
and  efficiency  not  surpassed  in  any  of 
onr  American  cities.  The  work  of  women 
in  fordwarding  and  sustaining  institu- 
tions of  benevolence,  as  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing record,  is  specially  noteworthy, 
and  deserves  thehigh  honor  it  will  surely 
receive  wherever  known. 

YorNG  Mkn's  Christian  Association. 
—Organized  June  27,  1866.  Incorpo- 
rated June  11,  1877.  President,  G.  R. 
Lvman ;  general  secretary,  John  H. 
Elliott. 

The  purpose  of  the  Association  is  to 
develoj)  the  christian  character  and  use- 
fulness of  its  members,  and  to  promote 
the  s])iritual,  moral,  mental  and  ph^-sical 
well  being  of  young  men.  It  aids  young 
men  who  come  to  the  city  in  finding  a 
suitable  boarding  place,  and  also  in 
obtaining  employment.  It  offers  oppor- 
tunity for  physical  training  in  its  gym- 
nasium,entertainment  and  social  advant- 
ages in  lectures  and  receptions,  and  men- 
tal culture  in eveningeducational classes, 
and  in  its  librarv  and  reading  room. 
Good  fellowship  is  assured  throughout. 
It  is  thoroughly  unsectarian,  but  an 
active  auxiliary  to  the  churches,  having 
for  its  chief  aim  to  secure  the  beginning 
and  growth  of  true  christian  character 
and  life,  and  making  all  its  methods  and 
activities  tributary  to  this. 

1  Is  runningexpenses  oi"  more  than  .$()()(  > 
a  month  aremet  mainly  b_v contributions 
from  the  business  men  of  the  cit}-,  who 
ajjpreciatc  the  society  and  its  work. 
Alembers  of  the  Association  pay  an 
annual  fee  of  $2.00. 

At  the  clt)se  of  the  year  1888  the  luiiu- 
ber  of  members  was  1,200. 

For  many  years  the  Association  had 
no  permanent  (juarters.  .\t  ])rcsent— 
1889 —  ithascentral  rooms  in  the  Svntli- 


cate  block, Nos.  519-521  Nicollet  avenue. 
Hut  it  needs  larger  accommodations  and 
very  much  better  facilities  for  its  work. 
It  has  therefore  commenced  the  erection 
ol  a  large  and  handsome  building  at  the 
ccMMier  of  Tenth  street  and  Alary  Place. 
When  completed  according  to  the  plans, 
the  building  will  be  an  ornament  to  the 
city,  and  will  be  admirably  suited  in  every 
way  to  the  varied  needs  and  enterprises 
of  the  Association.  It  will  jjrobably  be 
ready  for  use  in  January,  1892.  The 
estimated  cost  is  $130,000.  Of  this  sum 
$95,000  have  already  been  pledged  ;  Mr. 
H.O.  Hamlin,  an  ex-president  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, gives  $10,000,  the  largest  single 
subscription.  Among  the  contributors 
are  many  prominent  business  and  pro- 
fessional men,  who  give  this  practical 
proof  of  their  confidence  in  the  societ\% 
their  estimate  of  its  usefulness,  and  their 
desire  to  help  it  on  to  larger  success. 

There  is  a  Twenty-sixth  street  branch, 
a  junior  department,  and  a  ladies'  aux- 
iliary. The  railroad  department  has 
rooms  at  21  Second  street  south;  was 
organized  in  1885,  and  has  grown  to 
great  importance.  It  is  supported  largely 
I)y  appropriations  from  the  railroads, 
and  its  members  are  emplo^-ees  of  the 
roads  centering  in  Minneapolis.  The 
Association  is  doing  the  city  excellent 
service,  and  promises  much  for  the 
future. 

Wo.man's  Christian  Association. 
President,  Mrs.  G.  H.  Miller;  secretary, 
Mrs.  L.  S.  Lansing.  The  first  or  one  of 
the  first  organized  charities  of  the  city, 
founded  in  1860  as  the  Ladies"  Aid  Soci- 
ety, taking  its  present  name  ^^itll  en- 
larged j)lans  in  1868.  Its  speciid  objects 
are  thus  stated  in  the  constitution;  to  re- 
lieve the  temporal  and  spiritual  wants 
of  the  poor;  to  assist  them  in  px'ocuring 
eni]iloynient ;  to  ])rovi(le  homes  for  the 
homeless  and  befriend  the  friendless;  to 
clothe  and  gather  into  Sabbath  schools 
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the  children  of  the  destitute,  and  to  dis- 
tribute Bil)les,  tracts  and  rehgious news- 
papers wherever  needed.  An  important 
object  shall  be  to  establish  a  Woman's 
Home,  in  which  the  working  woman  and 
the  stranger  ma3'  find  the  protection, 
SA'nipathy  and  comfort  of  a  christian 
family  at  moderate  cost.  Also  to  estab- 
lish and  maintain  homes  for  aged  women 
and  aged  ministers  and  their  wives. 

The  Woman's  Boarding  Home  was 
opened  in  May,  1874.  A  new  building 
was  erected  and  the  Home  reopened  Sept. 
1,1878.  It  will  accommodate  70  botird- 
ers;  is  located  at  No.  409  Sixth  street 
south.  A  branch  home  was  opened  in 
1886  and  provides  a  comfortable  board- 
ing place  at  very  low  charges,  also  fur- 
nishes transient  lodging  and  meals  which 
are  given  gratuitously  to  women  with- 
out money  and  work,  at  No.  817 Nicollet 
avenue. 

Judge  E.  S.  Jones  has  given  the  Asso- 
ciation 80  acres  of  land  on  Cedar  lake, 
with  a  large  house  and  double  cottages 
upon  it,  valued  at  $1.00,000,  for  a  home 
for  old  ladies  and  aged  and  retired  min- 
isters and  their  wives.  B3'  the  becpiest 
of  Mrs.  William  M.  Harrison  the  .\ssoci- 
ation  has  received  $35,000;  $30,000  for 
the  old  ladies'  home  and  $5,000  for  en- 
larging the  Woman's  Boarding  Home. 
The  Jones-Harrison  Home  for  aged  wo- 
men was  opened  June,  1888. 

The  Association  partly  supports  a 
matron  in  charge  of  female  prisoners  in 
the  city  lock-up. 

The  relief  work  is  in  charge  of  a  visi- 
tor, Mrs.  P.  H.  McMillan.  This  work  is 
personal  and  is  a  principal  aim  of  the 
organization.  The  Association  has  126 
directors,  representing  30  churches  of 
seven  denominations. 

St.  BaRx\.\bas  Hospital. — St.  Barna- 
bas hospital  is  one  of  the  oldest  charita- 
Ijle  institutions  in  the  city.  It  was  orig- 
inallv  foimded  b\'  the  Rev.  I).  P).  Knicker- 


backer,  rector  of  tlie  clnn-ch  of  ("iethsem- 
ane,  March  1, 1871,  when  the  first  patient 
was  received  inaprivatebuildinglocated 
on  the  corner  of  Washington  avenue 
north  and  Marcy  street.  Later,  two 
valual)le  lots  and  a  frame  building  were 
secured  at  its  present  site,  corner  of  Si.xth 
street  and  Ninth  avenue  south.  Ajaril 
14,  1S74,  the  building  was  dedicated  by 
thenameof  Cottage  Hospital.  The  oi'ig- 
inal  brick  addition  was  donated  by  the 
Hon.  H.  T.  Welles  in  1882,  and  known 
as  the  Welles  Pavilion.  In  the  same 
year  the  name  was  changed  to  St.  Bar- 
nabas Hospital  by  vote  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  Gethsemane,  which  had  taken 
an  active  interest  in  its  charitable  work. 
In  Sei)teml3er,  1883,  the  institution  was 
duly  incorporated  with  a  board  of  twelve 
trustees.  It  is  condticted  under  the  aus- 
pices and  control  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal church,  but  patients  are  received 
irrespective  of  nationality-  or  religious 
l)elief.  In  1886,  another  brick  addition 
was  built,  with  amphitheatre  for  per- 
formance of  surgical  operations,  the 
whole  with  equipments  costing $10,000, 
which  is  all  paid  for.  The  present  caj)ac- 
ity  of  the  hospital  is  a1)Out  seventy-five 
jiatients.  At  present  the  hos])ital  has 
no  endowment,  and  patients,  al)le  to 
pay,  are  charged  a  reasonable  amount 
for  rooms  and  care.  By  the  aid,  chieflv 
of  the  Episcopal  churches,  a  considerable 
amount  of  charitable  work  is  done.  An 
able  staff'  of  physicians  and  surgeons  is 
connected  with  the  institution,  who  ren- 
der their  services  gratuitously.  The  pres- 
sent  officers  are:  John  I.  Black,  presi- 
dent; Leroy  Robertson,  secretarv  and 
treasiu'er. 

The  Sisterhood  of  Bethany.  Pres- 
ident, Mrs.  C.  ().  Van  Cleve;  secretary, 
Mrs.  Harriet  G.  Walker. 

This  society  was  first  organized  in 
May,  1875,  as  a  branch  of  the  Minnesota 
Magdalene  Society,  located  in  St.  Paul. 
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For  its  greater  efficiency  it  became  iiule- 
pendent  in  July,  1S7G,  and  adopted  its 
])reseiit  name.  It  became  a  eorjjorate 
body  Alarch  1st,  1879. 

The  society  has  for  its  object  "the  i)ro- 
molion  of  moral  purity,  by  offering  a 
lionie  to  erring  women,  who  manifest  a 
desire  to  return  to  the  ]5atli  of  virtue, 
and  by  procuring  enij)loyment  for  their 
future  su]j])ort."  Article  third  of  the 
constitution  provides  that  any  women 
of  ])ure  moral  chfiracter  may  become  a 
niend)er  of  this  society  by  subscribing  to 
the  constitution,  and  the  ]iayment  of 
one  dollar  annually  foritssupi)ort.  Each 
donor  of  twenty-five  dollars  at  any  one 
time,  or  in  part  jjaymentsduringthej^ear 
ma}'  became  a  life  mend)er. 

As  a  refuge  for  svich  as  are  willing  to 
leave  their  life  of  sin,  a  house  w^as  rented 
in  1876  and  Bethany  Home  was  opened. 
The  need  of  more  room  occasioned  sev- 
eral successiveremovals,  until  in  October, 
ISSB,  the  Association  took  possession  of 
the  ])resent  home,  the  gift  of  Mr.  and 
.Mrs.  H.  P.  Brown,  of  Minneapolis,  lo- 
cated on  Bryant  avenue  between  Thirty- 
seventh  and  Thirth-eighth  streets  south- 
west, and  well  fitted  and  furnished  for 
its  uses. 

The  secretary  s.-iys  in  lier  rejjort  for 
the  two  years  ending  Oct.  1st,  1888:  "It 
is  not  a  small  matter  that  in  these  two 
years  we  have  given  shelter  and  care  to 
163  homeless,  destitute,  outcast  women; 
outcast  in  the  sense  of  having  neither 
home,  shelter,  or  means  to  ])rocure  the 
same,  and  171-  children.  Some  of  these 
children  are  l)rouglit  under  our  care  by 
stress  of  circumstances;  illness  or  death 
of  mother,  throwing  them  upon  tlie  De- 
partment of  the  T'oor,  they  are  sent  to 
us  for  care  and  to  be  ])rovi(led  with  suit- 
able homes.  Many  more  are  waifs,  de 
serted  and  east  out  by  the  imnatural  in- 
humanity of  ])arents  or  relatives.  Though 
no    part  of  our  origin;d   |ii;in,  our  work 


lor  tlie  children  is  no  small  benefit.  If 
all  that  we  (lid  ended  here  it  would  repav 
the  community  to  sup])ort  the  Bethany 
Home  and  christians  to  work  with  it. 
Whatever  the  antecedents  of  the  unfortu- 
nate nameless  babies  they  are  here  and 
have  a  right  to  stay;  a  right  too  to  the 
best  chance  that  can  be  given  them." 

Total  nmnber  in  the  Home  during 
1887  and  1888,  202.  Twenty-oneehild- 
ren  in  these  two  years  were  placed  in 
christian  homes. 

The  average  number  of  adults  at  the 
home  is  (JO,  and  that  of  the  babes  is  the 
same,  making  a  total  average  of  120  in- 
mates. 

More  room  is  needed,  and  a  two  story 
addition  to  the  main  building  is  now 
(1891)  in  process  of  erection,  at  a  cost 
of  about  $2,000." 

Harkikt  Gr.\nger  Walker.  Mrs. 
Walker  is  a  native  of  Berea,  Cuyahago 
Count}',  Ohio.  Her  father  was  Hon. 
Fletcher  Hulet,  a  i^rosperous  business 
man,  and  proprietor  of  a  quarn,'  of  the 
famous  sand  stone,  and  manufacturer  of 
the  grind  stones  known  throughout  the 
country.  Her  mother  was  a  Granger. 
Both  parents  came  to  Ohio  from  Berk- 
shirecounty,  Massachusetts.  Her  pater- 
nal grandfather  was  a  soldier  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary war,  and  was  at  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill.  Miss  Hulet  entered  the 
Baldwin  University  at  Berea,  and  ])ur- 
sued  the  classical  course  until  the  close 
of  the  junior  year.  She  gave  special  at- 
tention to  vocal  and  instnnnental  music, 
and  after  leaving  the  university  taught 
mtisic  for  two  years.  Among  the  stu- 
dents at  the  university  was  Thomas  B. 
Walker,  who  ])rocured  means  to  con- 
tinue his  studies  by  teaching,  and  was 
employed  b}'  Mr.  Hulet  t(j  travel  in  the 
interest  of  his  business.  An  engagement 
of  m.'irriage  was  made  between  the  two, 
and  in  18().'!  Mi-.  Walker,  having  decided 
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to  make  a  lioniein  Minneapolis,  returned 
to  Berea,  and  on  the  19tli  of  December 
of  that  year,  they  were  married  by  the 
Rev.  J.  Wheeler,  their  former  college  pres- 
ident, and  brother-in-law  of  Miss  Hulet. 

All  the  married  life  of  Mrs.  Walker 
has  been  passed  in  Minneapolis.  Their 
first  home-making  here  was  full  of  trial, 
self-denial  and  hard  labor  for  iDotli,  for 
Mr.  Walker's  business  for  many  years 
kept  him  for  months  together  in  every 
3'ear  away  from  his  family  and  home. 
This  added  much  to  the  labors,  cares  and 
responsibilities  of  the  ^-oung  wife.  But 
they  were  united  in  their  determination 
to  possess  a  home,  and  to  jjerform  with- 
out shrinking  the  duties  of  life,  whether 
light  or  lieav3'.  It  is  needless  to  add 
that  the  energ\^  of  the  husband,  seconded 
by  the  love  and  fidelity  of  the  wife, 
brought  the  desired  boon.  The  begin- 
nings were  humble  as  restricted  means 
recitiired.  .\s  jirosperty  increased  the^- 
surrounded  themselves  with  more  of  the 
elegancies  of  life,  and  indulged  a  taste, 
shared  by  both,  in  books  and  art.  For 
many  years  the  elegant  home  on  Henne- 
\nn  avenue  has  Ijcen  a  retreat  for  the 
bnsy  man,  a  nursery  for  the  growing 
children,  and  the  center  of  a  refined  and 
generous  hospitality. 

Eight  children  have  filled  the  home 
with  the  life  and  jo\-  that  onl\-  children 
can  bring.  The  eldest,  Gill^ert,  has  been 
for  some  years  associated  with  his  fatlier 
in  business,  and  has  Ijeen  manager  of  the 
extensive  mills  and  lumber  business  of 
the  Red  River  Liunber  Company.  The 
second  son,  Leon,  when  but  18,  just  as 
he  had  joined  his  elder  Ijrother  in  Ijusi- 
ness,  was  stricken  with  brain  fever,  and 
deatli  in  one  short  week  Ijereft  tiie  family 
of  one  tenderly  loved,  and  whose  clier- 
ished  memory  will  live  in  the  hearts  of 
the  home  circle.  Two  daughters  and 
four  sons  remain  at  home. 

The  home  training  of  the  children  has 


aimed  to  develop  sound  bodies  as  well 
as  alert  minds.  Freedom  from  all  but 
wholesome  restraint  has  brought  out 
the  individuality,  and  discovered  the 
bent  and  taste  of  the  child,  while  the 
learning  imparted  in  the  .school,  and  tlic 
devotion  taught  in  the  church,  have  en- 
riched the  intellect  and  touched  the  heart. 
Both  Air.  and  Mrs.  Walker  are  advocates 
of  wliat  may  be  termed  natural  as 
against  repressive  education.  The  pub- 
lic prints  liave  contained  papers  of  great 
interest  and  value  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Walker,  emphasizing  this  phase  of  edu- 
cation. No  subject,  it  must  be  confi-ssed, 
is  of  greater  importance  in  our  educa- 
tional methods. 

While  Mrs.  Walker  has  had  morecare 
of  children  of  her  own  household  than 
the  average  among  women,  she  has  been 
throughout  her  whole  life  an  active  par- 
ticipant in  the  work  of  the  cinnxh,  as 
well  as  in  labor  among  the  poor  and  suf- 
fering members  of  the  community.  Con- 
nected for  nmny  years  with  Centenary 
]M.  E.  Church,  -and  later  with  Hennejjin 
.\ venue  Chinxh  of  the  same  denomina- 
tion, she  has  been  among  the  most  ac- 
tive and  indefatigable  members  of  the 
chnrcli ,  in  bringing  people  within  its  sanc- 
tifying infiuence,  and  in  carr\'ing  its  char- 
ities to  the  needy.  Gifted  in  mind  and 
consecrated  in  heart,  she  is  a  leader 
among  women. 

During  latter  \-ears  she  has  assumed 
a  more  public  position.  For  the  last  16 
years  she  has  been  secretary  of  Bethany 
Home.  The  establishment  and  main- 
tainance  of  that  charity  was  her  work 
in  connection  with  three  or  four  other 
ladies,  all  mothers.  It  seeks  to  relieve 
and  reform  women  whom  most  other 
charities  abandon.  At  first  in  rented 
buildings,  a  Home  was  established,  and 
such  women,  and  children  as  their 
straightened  means  would  care  for,  were 
leathered  and  ministered  unto  with    the 
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devotion  of  Magdalene.  It  was  not  a 
work  appealing  to  the  sympathies  of  the 
eomnuMiity.  I'nder  reproach  and  some- 
times opprobrium,  the  devoted  ladies  lab- 
ored on,  conscious  of  a  consecrated  \n\r- 
pose,  Jind  receiving  the  l)enedictions  of 
the  frail  and  despairing  sulijects  of  their 
ministry.  Little  b\-  little  their  work 
gained  in  ])ublic  appreciation.  It  was 
recognized  \i\  the  city  authorities,  and 
received  a])])ropriations  from  the  public 
funds,  or  compensation  for  caring  for 
the  city's  poor.  At  kist  the  heart  of  a 
generous  citizen  was  touched  by  the  quiet 
but  efficient  work  of  these  protestant 
Sisters  of  Mercy,  and  ftmdswere  contrib- 
uted to  purchase  a  lot  and  build  a  com- 
fortable house.  Bethany  Home  is  now 
well  established,  and  among  the  most 
beneficent,  if  not  popular,  of  the  city's 
charities. 

For  nine  Axars  Mrs.  Walker  has  been 
president  of  the  Xtn-thwestern  Hos])ital 
Association.  This  institution  is  designed 
for  the  care  of  women  and  children.  It 
too,  has  been  so  ably  managed,  that  it 
has  i\  most  convenient  and  commanding 
home  of  its  own  on  Eighth  avenue. 

Mrs.  Walker  was  naturally  led  Ijv  her 
s\mpathetic  nature  to  engage  in  work 
for  the  reformation  of  the  intemperate, 
and  allied  herself  with  the  Women's 
Christian  Temperance  rnion.  When  that 
association  assumed  ;i  partisan  polilical 
]iosition  Mrs.  Walker,  though  outvoted 
was  not  convinced,  and  true  to  her  own 
convictions  of  duty,  associjited  with 
those  women  who  organized  a  non-]jar- 
tisan  association.  She  was  recognized 
{IS  a  leader,  ;ind  tor  the  last  two  years 
has  been  the  single  vice  ])resi(lent  of  the 
National  org^uiizalion,  and  i)residenl  of 
that  of  the  State  of  Minnesota.  These 
duties  necessarily  throw  u])on  her  great 
labor  and  resi)onsihility.  Sheisrecjuired 
to  attend  the  timiuai  meetings  of  the  so- 
cieties, and  to  devote  much  thought  and 


time  to  the  planning  and  direction  of  the 
great  work  in  hand.  With  an  attractive 
home,  with  wealth  to  command  any  lux- 
ury or  indulgence,  with  a  high  social 
position,  she  forsakes  the  avocations  of 
the  merely  elegiint  woman,  and  devotes 
herself  with  carthusion  fidelity  to  the 
service  of  the  jjoor,  despised  and  needy. 

Northwestern  Hospital  for  W^omen 
AM)  Chii.drk.x,  Xo.  2627  Chicago  ave- 
nue.— Pi-esident,  Mrs.  H.  G.  Walker; 
secretai'v.  Airs.  Prof.  Rradle3-;  superin- 
tendent. Dr.  Cora  B.Roberts.  This  .\sso- 
ciation  was  organized  in  Xovemljer,1882, 
by  a  few  earnest  women,  who  were  sure 
Minneai^olis  needed  a  scpjirate  hospital 
for  women  and  children,  and  that  women 
should  suppU-  the  need,  and  that  the\^ 
were  the  very  women.  The  beginnings 
were  small,  but  courage  and  faith  made 
the  enterjirise  an  early  success.  The 
Association  was  incoq)orated  imder  the 
laws  of  Minnesota,  May  3,  1883. 

In  the  articles  of  incorjjorationitsinir- 
pose  is  defined  as  follows  : 

To  provide  for  women  and  children 
medical  and  surgical  aid  by  regidarl3' 
(jualified  women  physicians.  To  train 
nurses  to  care  for  the  sick.  To  train 
voung  women  for  domestic  service. 

The  by-laws  ]3rovide  that  any  lady 
jjaving  not  less  than  one  dollar  annually 
shall  l)e  entitled  to  a  vote  at  the  aninia! 
meeting.  (Gentlemen  j)aying  five  dollars 
annually  shall  be  considered  honorary 
memliers  of  the  .-\ssociation.  Suliscribers 
paving  fifty  dollars  at  one  time  can 
become  life  members.  Subscribers  pay- 
ing $250  annually  are  entitled  to  a  Iree 
bed,  which  shall  be  known  by  their  name 
as  long  iis  they  supptu't  it.  By  the  ])ay- 
ment  of  $5,000  a  free  bed  may  he  per- 
manently endowe<l. 

A  training  scliot)!  for  nurses  has  been 
organized  as  an  importantelenientinthe 
work  of  the  hos])ital,  and  has   steadily 
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gi'own  with  the  gi'owth  of  the  institu- 
tion. In  no  ])art  of  the  work,  says  the 
president,  in  her  dedicatory  address,  is 
the  conimnnity  more  interested  than  in 
the  prosi^erity  and  success  of  tliis  school 
for  nurses. 

A  Young  Ladies'  .\uxilinry  has  also 
been  formed. 

The  building,  erected  by  the  Associa- 
tion, was  dedicated  in  1887,  four  and  a 
half  years  from  the  date  of  the  first  pre- 
liminary meeting,  Mrs.  William  M.  Har- 
rison's bequest  of  $20,000 paying  apart 
of  its  cost.  This  is  one  of  the  three 
buildings  called  for  by  the  complete 
scheme.  The  ground  was  given  1)3'  Mrs. 
M.  L.  Stewart. 

There  are  departments  for  medical 
treatment  in  gynjECology,  surgery  and 
obstetrics,  also  an  eye  department  and 
an  ear  department. 

Patients  admitted  are  women  and 
cliildren  with  any  disease  not  incural)le 
or  contagious,  and  married  women  for 
confinement.  Patients  able  to  pay  are 
charged  a  reasonable  scale  of  prices,  pro- 
portionate with  the  privileges  desired. 

The  Hebrew  Relief  Society  is  under 
the  management  of  ladies.  It  v^'as  organ- 
ized about  1882  for  therelicf  of  thepoor. 
Members  pay  an  annual  fee  of  $6.  Mrs. 
Harpman  is  president;  Mrs.  L.  J.  Alich- 
aels,  secretary. 

The  Sisters  of  Peace  is  a  Hebrew 
charitable  association,  managed  by 
ladies,  for  the  relief  of  the  sick.  Mem- 
bers are  elected  by  ballot  on  application 
and  the  ])ayment  of  an  initiation  fee  of 
$;'.  They  also  pay  an  annual  subscri])- 
tion  of  $.'1  President,  Mrs.  Weitzner; 
Mrs.  (lumbiner,  secretary;  Mrs.  John 
(iruenberg,  treasurer. 

Sir  Moses  Montefiore  Relief  As- 
sociation. This  association  was  founded 
October  26,  1884-,  in  commemoration  of 
the  one  hundredth  anniversarj-  of  the 
birtliday    of    the    noble    pliilnnthro])ist 


whose  honored  name  it  bears.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  society  is  to  give  relief  to 
worthy  and  needy  Israelites.  Any  Israel- 
ite may  become  a  member  by  enrolling 
his  name  and  contributing  at  least  fifty 
cents  per  month.  There  are  now  { 1889) 
67  members,  whose  payments  amount 
to  $87.00  per  month.  The  officers  re- 
ceive no  pay,  and  the  whole  income  is 
expended  in  charity.  The  secretary  says: 
"We  have,  as  we  believe,  effectually 
stopped  street  begging  among  our  peo- 
])le,  and  by  timely  assistance  have  en- 
abled many  to  become  self-sustaining." 
The  society  has  had  the  same  president 
and  secretary-  from  the  beginning,  viz: 
President,  Alax  Segelbaum ;  secretary, 
Nathan  Schack  ;  treasurer,  R.  Rees.  The 
trustees  are  Sander  Segelbaum,  Max  W. 
Frank,  E.  Bernstein,  David  Weiskojif, 
Leo  Blumenkranz. 

Woman's  Industrial  Exchange. — 
Established  Oct.  1,  1888;  incorporated 
Oct.  1,  1886.  Its  general  purpose  is  to 
aid  women  by  heljiing  them  to  help 
themselves,  and  to  further  this  design,  it 
maintains  a  depot  for  the  reception  and 
sale  of  woman's  work,  at  25  Fourth 
street  south,  \vhere  lunch  is  served  daily, 
Sundays  excepted.  It  hasanup])er  room 
devoted  to  the  comfort  of  the  business 
women  of  Minneapolis,  witheasy  chairs, 
lounges,  a  piano,  facilities  for  writing, 
and  a  library  of  interesting  books.  The 
morning  pajiers  and  fresh  magazines  are 
always  foimd  on  its  center  table,  and  a 
hearty  welcome  awaits  any  tired  woman 
who  may  come  for  an  hoin''s  i^est  and 
quiet. 

Members  pay  an  annual  fee  of  $1 .00. 
A  payment  of  $24.00  additional  makes 
a  life  member.  I-'ive  dollars  paid  an- 
nually makes  an  honorary  member.  The 
Exchange  needs  an  invested  fimd  and  a 
home  of  its  own.  It  is  a  wise  and  wor- 
thy charity,  rightly  claiming  a  large 
nienibei'shi])  and  large  iiatronrige. 
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Total  ainoiuU  p.-iiil  ik-jjositors  for  tlu' 
year  ending  Sept.  '.',0,  1S8S,  $16,292.08. 

Total  lor  the  first  five  years,  $()(),- 
912.00. 

Thf.  Assoclvtki)  Cii.\rities.  Orjiaii- 
ized  Deceniljer  16th,  1884.  Reorganized 
December  14,  1885.  Incorporated  Feb- 
ruary 2()th,  1889.  Officers  in  1891: 
President,  Geo.  A.  Bracket!;  secretary, 
Geo.  D.  Holt;  treasurer,  Anthony  Kelh-. 
The  central  office  is  in  the  Rochester 
l)lock,  21  Fourth  street  south,  rooms 
111  to  114.  Article  two  of  the  constitu- 
tion states  the  general  puqDOses  of  this 
corporation  as  follows  :  1.  To  promote 
co-operation  among  all  the  charitable 
agencies  of  the  city.  2.  To  leani  what 
persons  need  aid.  3.  To  engage  societies 
and  individuals  to  take  care  of  them. 
4.  To  ]3revent  fraud  and  the  givingof  in- 
judicious aid.  5.  To  reclaim  from  pau- 
perism by  encouraging  thrift,  self  de- 
pendence, industry-  and  better  modes 
of  life,  through  friendly  sj-miKith^-  and 
advice,  as  far  as  possible  securing  em- 
ployment for  the  poor.  6.  To  form  a 
bureau  of  information  for  the  benefit  of 
anv  society  (m-  individual  that  may  need 
its  services. 

The  .\ssociation  according  to  article 
three,  shall  consist  of  all  the  charitable 
organizations  of  the  city  that  wish  to 
co-oi)eratc,  and  each  organization  shall 
elect  annually  one  of  its  members  as  its 
official  representative.  These  rc])rescn- 
tatives  constitute  the  Central  Council  of 
the  Association. 

The  following  named  officials  shall  be 
cx-oflicio  members  of  the  Central  Coun- 
cil, viz:  The  maj'or  of  the  city,  the  su- 
jierintcndent  of  the  poor,  the  chief  of 
])olicc,  the  city  jjln-sician,  and  the  ])as- 
tors  of  tiic  city  churches,  'flic  council 
mav  elect  additional  members  not  ex- 
ceeding one-fourth  oi"  the  number  of  rep- 
rcsentaLivcs.  'f  he  association  is  guided 
in  its  action  by  the  following  ])rinciples: 


1.  That  there  shall  be  no  exclusion  from 
relief  on  account  of  creed,  polities,  or  na- 
tionality. 2.  That  there  shall  be  no  at- 
tempt at  i)roselytism.  3.  'fhat  there 
shall  be  no  interference  with  existing  be- 
nevolent orcharitablesocieties.  4.  That 
no  relief  be  given  by  this  organization 
except  in  very  urgent  cases  of  immediate 
necessit\-,  and  pending  investigation.  5. 
That  the  control  of  the  organization 
shall  never  be  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy. 

There  is  a  bureau  of  information,  in- 
vestigation and  rejjoi't  maintained  at 
the  central  office.  To  this  office  all  to 
whom  applications  for  aid  are  made  are 
requested  to  send  the  applicants.  An 
em])loyment  bureau  is  also  established 
for  the  i)urj)ose  of  furnishing  to  all  men 
iind  women  applying,  employment  in  the 
way  of  odd  jobs,  free  of  charge  to  the 
a])plicant.  These  jobs  often  lead  to  reg- 
ular em])loyment. 

At  the  central  office  a  ftill  record  is 
kept,  as  far  as  is  practicable,  of  all  the 
families  and  persons  in  the  city  who  need 
helj)  of  any  kind,  by  means  of  which 
charitable  ])eo])le  may  find  worthy  recip- 
ients for  their  contributions,  iind  may 
also  furnish  work  for  those  who  are  will- 
ing to  work. 

There  is  an  emergency  fund  which 
depends  wholly  upon  the  vohmtary  con- 
tributions made  expressly  for  it,  and  is 
used  for  immediate  relief  of  i)resent  dis- 
ticss,  where  such  relief  is  necessary  ]5rior 
to  furnishing  cnii)loyment. 

A  svstcm  ol  tricndlv  visitation  is-  in 
o])cration,  by  which  volunteer  visitors 
render  person.al  service  without  reference 
to  the  association  Ibi'  which  they  act. 
In  the  three  district  conferences  ,-dready 
organized  there  are  fifty  such  visitors, 
;uid  more  are  needed. 

The  nickel  ])rovi(lent  system  encour- 
ages the  saving  of  small  sums  by  the 
l)oor  who  obt.ain  work  from  the  office. 

'fill':  lIo.Mi;  i"oH  Ctiii-drkn  .\nt)  .\r,ni) 
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Women,  Stevens  avenue  and  Thirty -sec- 
ond street  east. — President,  Airs.  John 
S.  Pills1)ury;  secretary,  Mrs.  W.  M. 
Tenne^-.  As  originally  incorporated  Nov- 
veniber,  1881,  this  was  The  Children's 
Home  Society  of  Minneapolis,  and  had 
its  humble  beginning  in  the  pm'pose  of  a 
few  benevolent  women  to  provide  a  re- 
treat for  neglected  children.  The  plan 
was  enlarged  and  the  new  name  adopted 
June  23,  1885. 

The  Home  proposes  to  care  for  and 
protect  women  who,  from  old  age  and 
other  infirmities,  are  in  need  or  depend- 
ent, and  to  rescue  from  evil  and  misery 
svich  children  as  are  deprived  of  their 
natural  protectors.  Its  plan  of  opera- 
tion is  to  provide  and  maintain  a  home 
or  asylum  for  sxich  children,  and  to  bind 
out  or  place  them  where  they  may  re- 
ceive the  care  and  protection  of  which 
they  have  been  dejirived. 

The  terms  of  membership  are  as  fol- 
lows :  Any  woman  may  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the  corporation  by  subscribing  her 
name  on  the  books  of  the  corporation, 
and  by  paying  an  admission  fee  of  $1.00. 

AnA-  person  may  become  a  life  mem- 
ber l)y  subscribing  as  above  and  paj'ing 
an  admission  fee  of  $25.00. 

Any  person  may  become  an  honorary 
member  by  the  annual  payment  of  $5.00. 

Article  IX  of  the  By-Laws,  reads  as 
follows:  "No  denominatioiml  prefer- 
ence or  sectarian  relations  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  govern  any  of  the  acts  or  oper- 
ations of  this  society,  either  in  elections 
or  benefactions." 

For  the  year  ending  Oct.  1,  1888,  the 
number  of  children  cared  for  was  103. 
Since.the  reorganization  of  the  Home  up 
to  this  date,  it  has  sheltered  twelve  old 
ladies. 

A  building  suitable  for  the  work  of 
the  society  was  completed  in  1886,  on 
the  corner  of  Stevens  avenue  and  Thirt}'- 
second   street,    Mr.   Harvey   W.    Brown 


giving  $10,500  towards  its  cost.  The 
needs  of  the  Home  are  met  by  member- 
shi[)  fees  and  b\'  contributions  from 
churches  of  every  denomination,  and  by 
the  gifts  of  individuals  inmoney  and  sup- 
plies of  furniture,  clothing,  fuel,  provis- 
sions  for  the  table,  etc.  A  reception  is 
given  each  year  ft-om  which  a  handsome 
sum  is  commonly  added  to  the  resources 
of  the  society. 

The  Washburn  Memorial  Orphan 
Asylum  was  opened  in  1886,  and  dedi- 
cated in  June,  1887.  At  the  dedication  a 
report  was  read  by  the  president  of  the 
board  of  trustees,  Hon.  W.  D.  Wash- 
burn; some  paragraphs  of  which  are  here 
given: 

Among  the  many  generous  and  mag- 
nificent bequests  made  by  the  late  Ex 
(lOvernor  Cadwallader  C.  Washburn,  in 
his  last  will  and  testament,  was  the 
one  of  $375,000  for  the  founding  andcn- 
dc^wment  of  an  orphans'  home  in,  or 
rather  near  the  cit3^  of  Minneapolis.  His 
wishes  and  jnirposes  with  res])ect  to  this 
bequest  lire  indicated  in  the  following 
words  which  I  r(uote  from  his  will: 

■'It  is  my  intention  during  my  lifetime 
to  found  and  endow  an  orphan  asylum 
near  the  city  of  Minneapolis,  in  the  state 
of  Minnesota,  for  the  benefit  of  orphans 
and  half  orjjhans  having  a  legal  residence 
in  that  state,  and  in  memory  of  mv  be- 
loved mother,  to  be  called  'The  Wash- 
btim  Memorial  Asylum.' 

"  But  if  I  shall  fail  to  accomplish  my 
intention  during  my  life  time,  then  I  ap- 
])oint  the  seven  persons  below  named  mv 
trustees  to  carr^-  my  intentions  into  ef- 
fect, namely:  Dorilus  Morrison,  J.  W. 
Johnson,  Charles  J.  Martin,  my  brother, 
William  D.  Washljurn;  my  sister,  Caro- 
line A.  Holmes;  Mrs.  J.  S.  Pillsbury,  wife 
of  Gov.  Pillsbury;  and  Mrs.O.  A.  Pray." 

Following  the  suggestions  of  the  will, 
the  trustees  named  were  incorporated 
under  the  General  Laws  of  Minnesota  on 
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October  Sth,  1883.  Tlie  first  lormal 
iiicclinti'  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  was 
held  July  28,  18S4,  when  a  i)crmaiient 
organization  was  effected.  The  atten- 
tion of  the  trustees  was  first  directed  to 
the  securinji  of  a  suitable  site  in  accord- 
enccwith  the  ])rovisionsof  the  will, wliich 
directed  that  the  site  be  located  outside 
the  corporate  limits  of  Minneapolis,  and 
suggested  that  not  less  than  20  acres  of 
land  be  secured  for  that  jiurpose.  The 
trustees  unanimously  agreed  upon  the 
site  u])on  which  the  building  was  sub- 
seciuently  erected.  The  building  was 
completed  and  ready  for  occupancy  Xov. 
1st,  188(i,  and  the  first  child  admitted 
Nov.  20,  in  the  same  year.  At  the  time 
of  the  dedication  30  or  more  fatherlesss 
and  motherless  children  were  cared  for 
in  the  asylum. 

By  the  terms  of  the  bequest,  "Any 
child  under  fourteen  years  of  age, 
whether  orphan  or  half  orphan,  shall  1)e 
received  without  any  tpiestion  or  dis- 
tinction as  to  age,  sex,  race,  color  or 
i-cligion,  and  shall  be  discharged  at  the 
age  of  fifteen." 

It  has  been  estimated  by  the  trustees, 
and  the  dimensions  of  the  building  were 
based  largely  on  this  estimate,  that  the 
income  arisingfrom theendowmentfund, 
originally  $;'>00,00(),  will  provide  accom- 
modations and  maintenance  foronelum- 
i\]\-(]  children,  and  it  is  believed  the  time 
is  at  hand  when  this  nund)er  of  orjjhan 
children  will  be  receiving  all  the  advant- 
ages and  benefits  which  an  institution  of 
this  character  can  furnish. 

I'rom  the  dedicatory  address  oi  Rev. 
I.  II.  Tuttle,  1).  D.,the  following  extract 
is  given  : 

"  In  describing  this  asylum  the  words 
of  the  I's.dmist  concerning  Jerusalem  are 
apjjropriatc:  'Beautiful  for  situation.' 
Its  noble  elevation,  its  commanding  out- 
look, its  handsome  setting  among  the 
trees,  its  grassv  slo])cs  in  front,  its  artis- 


tically constructed  walks  and  roads,  and 
its  hill  standing  like  a  guarding  sentinel 
in  the  rear  are  all  harmonious  adjuncts 
of  the  stately  pile  itself.  However  v:\])'u] 
the  city's  outward  march  may  be;  how- 
ever much  it  may  enroach  on  our  now 
vacant  suburbs,  these  grounds  are  large 
enough  to  ])reserve  their  retiracy  and 
their  solitariness  intact  forever. 

"  The  Innior  of  securing  these  grounds 
bv  purchase,  of  having  them  cleared  and 
prei)ared  for  the  purpose  now  applied  to 
them,  and  the  still  greater  honor,  the 
signal  honor  of  donating  them  to  the 
asylum,  and  thus  swelling  the  original 
bequest  to  many  thousands  more,  belong 
to  our  well  known  and  honored  citizen, 
the  president  of  this  association,  W.  D. 
Washburn." 

The  site,  a  fine  tract  of  twenty  acres, 
located  in  the  town  of  Richfield,  is  now 
within  the  corporate  limits  of  Minne- 
apolis, at  the  comer  of  Nicollet  avenue 
and  Fort\- -ninth  street  south.  In  Octo- 
ber, 1891,  the  Asylum  contained  88  chil- 
dren. 

St.  Marv's  Hospitai.  was  opened  in 
188r)  under  Roman  Catholic  auspices. 
It  receives  patients  of  any  religious  per- 
sujision  or  of  none.  It  has  used  what 
is  known  as  the  old  Murjihy  mansion 
west  of  Riverside  park,  facing  Sixth 
street.  In  1890  a  new  building  adjoin- 
ing the  other  was  completed,  a  fine  struc- 
ture of  brick,  well  arranged  and  furn- 
ished for  its  uses,  costing $33,000.  Both 
buildings  arc  now  used,  and  togethei 
will  acconnnodate  one  hundred  patients. 
The  management  is  in  charge  of  ten  sis- 
ters. The  institution  is  nearly  self-sup- 
porting, though  much  charitable*  work 
is  done.  One  hundred  dollars  gives  the 
donor  the  privilege  of  sending  to  the  hos- 
pital any  person  who  is  a  fit  subject  for 
its  care  and  treatment. 

Maternity  Hospital.    This  institu- 
tion is  located  at   2529  I^ourth  avenue 
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south,  in  one  of  the  most  healtlifiil  and 
attractive  parts  of  the  city  of  Minne- 
apohs.  The  bnilcling  is  of  brick,  and 
contains  20  sxinny,  home-like  rooms.  It 
was  just  finished  when  secured  for  lios- 
pital  uses.  Maternity  Hospital  was 
opened  Nov.  30,  1886.  The  next  July  it 
was  incorporated  with  a  fiill  board  of 
directors,  Mrs.  Josephine  C.  Leonard  be- 
ing president;  Mrs.  Mary  Henderson, 
vice  president;  Mrs.  lilla  M.  S.  Marble, 
secretary;  Mrs.  Edith  J.  Kelley,  treas- 
urer, and  Mrs.  Laura  Beach,  fuulitor. 
The  directors  were  as  follows:  Drs. 
Martha  G.  Ripley  and  Carrie  Wilber, 
Mmes.  Priscilla  M.  Niles,  AL  Falk  Gjert- 
sen,  George  H.  Traliert,  Mary  Leach, 
Drs.  Mary  E.  Emer}-  and  Bessie  P. 
Haines,  of  St.  Paul,  Mmes.  J.  AL  He- 
bron, Elvira  N.  Lawrence,  Rebecca  S. 
Smith,  Maria  H.  Wells,  Margaret  AI. 
Cochrane,  Alartha  A.  Dorsett,  Jane  A. 
Wilder,  Maria  B.  Leonard,  Emma  L. 
Drennan  and  Carrie  B.  Russell. 

Section  1  of  the  articles  of  incorpora- 
tion states  that  "The  name  of  this  cor- 
poration shall  Ije  Alaternity  Hospital. 
Its  place  of  location  shall  be  Minneapolis, 
Hennepin  county.  State  of  Alinnesota. 
Its  object  shall  be  to  provide  a  lying-in 
hospital  for  the  confinement  of  married 
women  who  are  without  means  or  suita- 
ble abode  and  care  at  the  time  of  child- 
birth ;  it  may  also  admit  girls  who  have 
])revioush'  borne  a  good  character,  but 
who,  often  under  promise  of  marriage, 
have  been  led  astray,  and  also  care  for 
destitute  children  born  in  the  institution. 
This  corjjoration  shall  have  jiower  to 
purchase  and  hold  real  estate  for  the  pur- 
pose of  said  hospital,  and  to  sell,  con vev 
or  exchange  the  same  or  any  portion 
thereof  and  may  also  loan  on  real  es- 
tate security  the  surplus  fimds  of  said 
hospital,  or  piu'chase  miuiicipal,  state  or 
I'nitcd  States  bonds  with  such  siu-])lus 
fluids   for   the  ])uri)ose  of  jjroviding   ;iii 


increase  for  said  hospital."  Article  3, 
section  2,  provides  that  the  general  man- 
agement of  the  hospital  shall  be  under 
the  care  of  competent  homocopatliic 
women  physicians  who  are  members  of 
the  board  of  directors.  Article  3,  sec- 
tion 3,  provides  that  "Any  jihysician  of 
good  standing  in  any  school  may  put 
suitable  cases  in  the  hospital  and  attend 
them,  subject  only  to  its  general  rules." 

Alaternity  Hospital  was  the  offspring 
of  necessity.  Late  in  the  autumn  of 
1886,  Dr.  Ripley,  impressed  by  the  con- 
stant demands  on  her  as  a  pi'acticing 
physician  for  an  institution  of  this  kind, 
but  with  no  idea  that  they  could  be  real- 
ized, rented  a  small  wooden  house  on 
East  Fifteenth  sti-eet.  With  some  assis- 
tance from  friends,  she  provided  here  ac- 
commodations forthe  first  patients.  Ap- 
plications came  in  rapidly,  and  before 
the  end  of  the  firstmonth,shewas  forced 
to  remove  to  larger  quarters.  This  was 
rendered  possible  by  the  liberality  of  Air. 
L.  F.  Menage,  who  for  nine  months  do- 
nated the  use  of  a  large  building  in 
North  Alinncapolis.  Seeing  that  the  hos- 
pital was  likely  to  become  pennanent. 
Dr.  Ripley  placed  it  free  of  debt  in  charge 
of  a  bofird  of  directors,  the  adidt  patients 
at  that  time  numbering  17.  It  was  then 
incorporated  as  Maternity  Hospital,  its 
first  matron  being  Mrs.  Alary  C.  Ander- 
son. After  two  years  of  very  efficient 
service,  she  resigned.  Miss  Emih-  Pad- 
dock succeeded  her,  and  has  proved  a 
lady  eminently  qualified  for  the  position. 
Her  imtiringdevotion,  and  firm,  yet  gen- 
tle and  intelligent  rule,  have  gi^eatly  pro- 
moted the  efficiency  and  success  of  the 
institution. 

This  work  is  broad  and  unsectarian. 
Any  physician  of  good  standing  can  put 
cases  in  the  hospital  and  care  for  them. 
As  it  has  been  impossible  to  care  for 
more  than  one-fourth  of  those  who  have 
;q)])lie(l,  an\\   the   most   needy    and    tlie 
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most  worthy  crises  have  been  acce])tecl ; 
but  it  has  been  the  aim  of  the  direetors 
to  see  that  all  who  appl^v  hud  shelter 
somewhere,  and  are  not  left  to  the  temp- 
tations of  suicide  and  child -murder. 
They  believe  that,  even  were  it  ])()ssiblc 
to  bring  under  one  roof  all  in  need  of 
medical  help,  this  would  not  be  advisa- 
ble, and  advocate  smaller  and  separate 
hospitals,  where  each  class  of  patients 
may  be  isolated,  and  receive  individual 
care.  Small  hospitals  and  more  of  them, 
is  a  rule  that  especially  applies  to  such  in- 
stitutions as  this,  which  has  to  be  both 
morally  and  jihysically  helpful.  Only  su- 
perficial observers  will  say  there  are  al- 
ready too  many  hospitals  in  Alinneapolis, 

Mjiternity  Hospital,  although  limited 
in  accommodations, still  needs  a  large  and 
zealous  bod^'  of  womentodoitsreciuired 
work.  It  was  not  ]3rimaril\-  the  design 
of  the  directors  to  receive  children,  but 
it  has  been  fountfbest  to  retain  them  for 
a  time,  and  for  purposes  of  adojition. 

From  this  quiet  home,  which  is  ])ro- 
vided  for  confinement  cases,  all  conta- 
gious diseases  are  excluded.  The  married 
cared  for  here  are  of  two  classes  :  Those 
who  cannot  be  accommodated  in  their 
own  homes  orboardingplaces,  and  those 
who  live  in  the  country  remote  from 
good  medical  care.  These  can  be  treated 
by  the  hospital  faculty-  at  moderate  rates, 
or  should  they  ])refer  to  do  so,  provide 
their  own  nurses  and  ])hysicians.  The 
other  class  is  made  u])  of  deserted  wives 
who  are  ]ienniless  or  nearly  so.  Such 
])atienls  arc  not  desired  in  the  general 
hosj)iLals,  If  not  taken  in  here,  their 
only  refuge  is  the  poor-house. 

I'nmarried  women  who  have  hitherto 
1)orne  good  characters,  are  admitted 
here  for  their  iirst  confinement  only.  It 
their  record  at  the  hospital  is  good,  they 
can  return  to  it  when  out  of  a  ])lace,aii(l 
remain  until  one  is  secured.  I"or  niaii\, 
this  is  the  onlv  home. 


The  i)atients  are  charged  according 
to  ability  to  pay.  None  have  ever  been 
turned  away  for  lack  of  money.  Few 
have  ever  paid  in  full.  This  being  the 
case,  the  work  can  never  be  self-sustain- 
ing. It  must  depend  upon  its  friends  for 
hel]),  and  needs  large-hearted  men  and 
women  who  will  aid  it  by  their  means 
and  influence. 

The  largest  contribution  yet  received 
has  come  from  Mr.  L.  M.  Stewart,  the 
next  largest  from  Air.  S.  C.  Gale,  and 
Mrs.  Kate  Rand  Ogle.  Many  of  our 
citizens  have  contributed  sums  ranging 
from  $100  down.  Twenty' -eight  ladies, 
by  the  payment  of  $25,  or  more,  have 
become  life  members  of  the  corporation. 
Among  outsidecontributorsmaj- be  men- 
tioned that  large-hearted  man.  Bishop 
Phillips  Brooks.  The  "  widow's  mites" 
have  been  gratefully  received.  But  for 
them,  the  work  of  the  the  hospital  must 
have  ceased.  The  building  when  first 
opened,  was  comfortably  furnished  by 
generous  friends  singly  and  in  societies. 

During  its  first  year.  Maternity  Hos- 
jjital  cared  for  75  patients ;  4-5  children 
were  born.  Last  year  the  total  number 
cared  for  was  193.  Of  the  51  women 
admitted  for  confinement,  12  were  mar- 
ried and  39  luimarried.  I'ifty  women 
and  12  children  were  also  cared  for  teni- 
])orarily.  Of  the  4-7  infants  born,  27 
were  taken  awav  by  their  mothers.  The 
rest  and  five  others  found  good  homes  by 
.'idoption.  The  total  number  cared  for 
in  the  five  ^-ears  has  been  64-2.  Nine  dift- 
crent  jjliysieians  have  given  gratuitous 
service,  but  the  main  burden  of  such  ser- 
vice during  all  these  years  has  fallen 
upon  Dr.  Kiple\',  the  attending])hysician, 
circumstances  having  j)revcntcd  the  other 
women  jihysicians  of  the  city,  whose 
co-o])eration  she  has  sought,  from  giving 
much  time  to  the  work. 

l\cligious  services  are  held  Sunday  af- 
ternoons at  the  hospital  with  excellent 
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results.   From  these,  many  date  their  re- 
solve to  lead  virtuous,  Christian  lives. 

The  hospital  last  j-ear  was  heljjed 
over  financial  straits  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Wen- 
dell, who  borrowed  money  for  its  needs, 
adding  a  generous  contribution  of  his 
own.  The  recent  financial  report, states 
that  the  financial  affairs  of  the  hospital 
were  never  in  so  good  a  condition  as  to- 
day. It  also  states  that  during  the  year 
1890,  the  hospital  gave  its  patients  over 
and  above  the  money  received  from  them, 
the  sum  of  $3,000  in  board  and  nursing, 
and  double  this  amount,  reckoning  at 
the  rates  charged  in  other  hospitals.  It 
deelai-es  that  care  and  nursing  are  often 
the  easiest  part  of  the  work  done  by  the 
hospital  for  its  patients,  and  adds  these 
words : 

"Our  greatest  and  most  important 
work  is  to  sustain  and  encourage  them 
to  rebuild  their  broken  lives;  to  place 
them  in  situations  as  free  from  tempta- 
tion as  possible,  and  strengthen  them  so 
they  mav  successfully  resist  it  when  it 
does  come.  Another  work  equallv  im- 
portant is  to  find  good  Christian  homes 
for  helpless  and  innocent  children,  and 
watch  over  them  afterwards;  also  to 
find  the  right  places  and  work  for  our 
"tempory  class,"  and  temporary  means 
from  a  few  days  to  as  many  months  in 
some  instances.  In  short,  this  is  our 
work,  to  help  the  helpless,  and  shelter 
the  homeless."   The  medical  re])ort  sa^-s: 

"As  it  is  within  the  province  of  the 
physician,  not  only  to  point  out  causes 
of  disease,  but  to  suggest  preventive 
measures  as  well,  your  earnest  attention 
is  called  to  the  greatest  cause  ofsuch  sad 
statistics  as  ours.  This  is  the  different 
standard  of  moralit}^  for  men  and  wo- 
men. A  young  man  maj'  lead  anim])ure 
and  immoral  life,  and  the  world  thinks 
little  the  worse  of  him.  At  the  most  he  is 
but  'sowing  his  wild  oats;'  it  is  assumed 
that  he  will  stead  v  down;  no  one  remem- 


bers this  against  him,  while  his  part- 
ner in  sin  (though  she  maybe  his  victim), 
is  degraded  for  life.  In  the  years  past, 
she  has  had  no  refuge  but  the  grave,  iind 
kind  hearted  women  who  have  attempt- 
ed to  shelter  her  and  encourage  her  to 
lead  a  better  life,  have  been  told  that  they 
were  encouraging  vice." 

One  waA'  to  purify  the  moral  atmos- 
phere is  to  exact  the  same  standard  of 
morals  for  men  as  for  women.  The 
father  of  an  illegitimate  child  should  be 
as  much  under  the  ban  of  good  society 
as  the  mother. 

Our  boys  mtist  be  taught  that  purity 
of  life  and  thought  is  as  necessarj^  for 
men  and  bovs  as  for  women  and  girls. 
The  standard  of  virtue  for  men  must  be 
higher,  or  the  degradation  of  women  will 
go  on,  and  such  hospitals  as  this  con- 
tinue to  be  a  necessity." 

In  her  last  annual  report,  Mrs.  R.  S. 
Smith,  the  president,  alluding  to  the 
married  women  deserted  b}'  faithless 
husbands,  and  thrown  upon  the  charity 
of  the  hospital,  sa\-s  : 

"If  our  sympathies  extended  no 
farther,  and  our  work  stopped  at  this 
limit,  the  world,  no  doubt,  would  ap- 
plaud, and  many  really  good  people 
would  think  we  had  done  all  that  duty 
required  of  us.  But  there  are  hands 
reached  out  to  us  by  those  to  whom  help 
must  come.  There  are  tear-dimmed  eyes 
pleading  with  pathetic  agony.  Shall  we 
refuse  to  touch  the  eager  hands?  Shall 
we  ignore  the  pleading?  Shall  we  '  pass 
bA'  on  the  other  side?'  Our  Savior  did 
not  so.  If  we  would  please  Him,  we 
must  follow  as  He  leads,  and  thus  it  has 
come  about  that  a  never-ending  proces- 
sion of  the  Lord's  poor  and  unfortunate 
ones  has  been  passingin  and  out  through 
the  doors  of  this  hosjiital  all  these  years." 
Many  havegoneforth  to  lead  pureand 
useful  lives,  because  of  the  kind  words 
and  Christian  counsels  here  received. 
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Tlic  prt-sciilorticcrs  of  Maternity  Hos- 
pital are  as  follows:  President,  Mrs. 
R.  S.  Smith;  vice  president,  Mrs.  W.  M. 
Brackett;  secretary,  Mrs.  A.  P.  Stacy; 
treasurer,  Mrs.  W.  M.  Lawrence;  house 
treasurer,  Mrs.  S.  W.  Fiske;  auditor, 
Mrs.  Sanford  Niles,  and  matron.  Miss 
Kmily  Paddock. 

These  ladies  make  uj)  the  hoard  of  di- 
rectors: Mmes.  T.  K.  Gray,  E.  M. 
Gi1)l)s,  H.  K.  Cole,  Wayland  Hoyt,  W. 
Streeter,  O.  C.  Wyraan,  E.  B.  Ellsworth, 
W.  M.  Kincaid,  E.  Nexsen,  G.  W.  Van 
Dusen,  H.  V.  Dougan,  G.  H.Trabert,  Dr. 
Lawrence,  J.  A.  Sawyer,  E.  C.  Morse, 
J.  R.  Beck,  Miss  A.  A.  Conner,  Dr.  Mar- 
tha G.  Ripley. 

The  work  of  Maternity  Hospital  has 
far  outgrown  the  present  building,  which 
at  the  maximum,  accommodates  25 
adults  and  16  children.  Being  the  only 
institution  of  its  kind  in  our  city  and 
state,  it  is  often  uncomfortal3ly  crowded. 
While  reiterating  their  olijection  to  large 
general  hospitals  for  these  patients,  the 
directors  feel  their  work  crippled  by  tlie 
want  of  room,  and  ajapcal  to  generous, 
])hilanthropic  citizens  to  aid  them  in  the 
erection  of  another  Imilding  commensur- 
ate with  their  work  and  with  the  mar- 
velous growth  of  our  city. 

Martha  Gkokge  Ripley,  M.  D.,  is  a 
native  of  Lowell,  Vt.,  and  was  born  Nov. 
3()th,  1843.  Her  parents,  Francis  and 
Esther  Ann  Rogers,  removed  to  the 
Northeast  Iowa  Indian  Reservation  in 
1844,  Ijcing  the  first  white  settlers  in 
that  region.  The  doctor  distinctly  re- 
members as  a  child  of  five  years,  watch- 
ing the  embarkmcnt  of  the  Indians  at 
Prairie  du  Cliien,  for  tiieir  new  home  be- 
yond the  Fort  Snelling  Reservation. 
Brought  \\\)  in  the  arduous  but  indejiend- 
ent  life  of  a  large  farm,witli  energetic  and 
intelligent  ])arents  who  were  deeply  in- 
terested   in    all    llic    refoi-ms  of  the  dav, 


Martha  early  became  a  student  ofpid)lie 
(|uestions  and  a  i)hilanthro])ist.  I*)ven 
in  the  then  hospitable  West,  her  father's 
house  was  noted  for  its  hospitality.  It 
was  the  home  of  clergymen  of  all  denom- 
inations, and  one  of  the  stations  of  that 
"underground  railway"  through  which 
many  a  fugitive  slave  reached  Canada. 
Martha  was  unwearied  in  her  care  of 
these  unfortunate  ones,  and  would  deny 
herself  lu.xnries  that  they  might  enjoy 
them. 

\l  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  she  of- 
fered herself  as  hospital  nurse,  l)ut  being 
considered  too  young  for  stich  service, 
devoted  her  energies  to  the  Sanitary 
Commission,  and  raised  large  amounts 
of  money  and  stqiplies  for  the  soldiers. 

Born  with  a  hunger  and  a  tiiirst  for 
knowledge,  she  made  the  most  of  the 
rudimentary  instruction  of  the  country 
school  and  the  village  academy,  and  fit- 
ted herself  for  a  teacher,  which  profession 
she  followed  for  several  years,  then  as 
now,  giving  her  spare  time  to  reading 
and  study,  and  becoming  thoroughly  in- 
formed u])on  the  great  topics  of  the  daj'. 

In  18(17,  Miss  Rogers  married  Mr. 
William  W.  Ripley,  in  whom  she  has 
fotmd  a  life-companion  in  full  sympathy 
with  her  ideas  and  aspirations.  Soon  af- 
ter, she  removed  with  her  husband  to  his 
old  home  in  Eastern  Massachusetts.  Here 
she  spent  several  years  in  quiet,  hapjn', 
liome-life,  devoting  herself  to  her  family, 
to  ])hilanthrophic  and  benevolent  objects, 
;ind  the  enfanehisement  of  women.  Dur- 
ing these  3'ears  her  reading  had  been 
largely  u])on  medicine,  a  vocation  to 
which  she  felt  herself  esjiecially  drruvn; 
and  in  187'J  she  entered  Boston  Univers- 
ity Medical  School,  .and  took  a  fulleoiu'se, 
gradu.ating  with  honor.  In  the  fall  ol' 
1883  the  family  removed  to  Minnea])olis, 
and  she  entered  u])on  the  active  ]u-actiee 
of  her  ])rofession. 

SIu-  is  now  one  ol  the  k-adini^  lionuco- 
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patliic  pliysicians  of  tliecity,  witha  lai\i;e 
practice  in  which  she  has  Ijeen  remark- 
ably successful.  Here  in  Matemitv  Hos- 
pital, one  of  the  most  beneficent  charities 
of  the  Northwest,  she  has  reared  a  moiui- 
ment  that  will  perpetuate  her  memory. 
Here  as  everywhere  else,  she  has  proved 
herself  the  friend  ofthe  friendless,  thecon- 
soler  of  the  sorrowing,  the  wise  counse- 
lor and  efficient  helper  oftheinifortunatc. 

As  a  born  reformer,  Dr.  Ripley  l<ee])s 
in  line  with  the  most  advanced  thought 
ofthe  day.  For  six  years  she  was  presi- 
dent ofthe  Minnesota  Woman's  Sviffrage 
Association.  She  believes  that  "govern- 
ments derive  their  just  powers  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed,"  that  "ta.xa- 
tion  without  representationistyranny," 
and  that  from  a  government  "of  the  peo- 
ple, for  the  people  and  by  the  ])eople," 
woman  cannot  justl}'  be  excluded.  A 
member  of  Plymouth  Congregational 
Church  and  a  sincere  believer  in  the 
truths  of  Christianity ,  she  also  maintains 
with  its  greatest  apostle,  that  Jew  and 
(ireek,  bond  and  free,  male  and  female, 
'are  all  one  in  Christ  Jesus."  She  also, 
1)elongs  to  the  Women's  Temperance  Ihi- 
ion,  and  is  in  full  sympathy  with  its 
work,  though  having  little  time  to  share 
it. 

Deeply  interested  in  all  that  jicrtains 
to  the  city  of  her  adoption,  Dr.  Riple^y  is 
always  on  the  alert  to  help  correct  exist- 
ing evils,  and  build  wisely  for  the  future. 
Having  embraced  her  ]jrofession,  not 
from  pecuniary  necessity,  but  from  a  love 
of  it  and  a  desire  to  do  good,  she  has 
liad  it  in  her  power  to  give  much  gratui- 
tous service  to  those  unable  to  pay. 
These  charities  have  been  done  in  secret, 
and  few  know  their  extent. 

Interested  in  all  that  can  uplift  hu- 
manity, the  symi)athies  of  this  noble 
woman  are  world-wide,  and  her  faith  is 
jiroved  by  her  works.  There  is  no  busier 
woman  in   Minneapolis.     Her  desire  to 


be  uscl'td  is  rendered  effective  by  an  excel- 
lent constitution.  She  is  healthy  both 
in  l)ody  and  soul.  She  has  that  hapj^y 
temperament  which  alwaj's  looks  on  the 
bright  side  of  things,  and  sees  in  every 
clotul  a  silver  lining. 

A  woman  of  her  strong  convictions 
and  rare  executive  ability,  must  often  be 
misunderstood.  She  hasnoi)atience  with 
the  "law's  delay"  in  meting  out  justice; 
ix'd  tape  is  her  aversion.  When  she  sees 
that  a  thing  needs  to  be  done,  she  tries 
to  have  it  done  at  once,  and  as  simply 
as  possible.  I'roof  iigainst  ridicule  or 
opposition  where  princi])le  is  concerned, 
she  bears  benefith  the  mail  ofthe  radical 
reformer,  a  loving,  tender  heart.  Her 
friends  know  her  as  the  most  womanly 
of  women.  As  a  wife,  "the  heart  of  her 
husband  doth  safely  trust  in  her;"  as  a 
mother,  she  is  faithful  to  every  dut}-. 
That  pleasant  home  where  three  l^right 
yoiuig  daughters  are  growing  up  in  her 
likeness,  is  to  her,  the  dearest  spot  on 
earth.  There  she  might  abide  at  her  ease, 
were  it  not  for  a  deep  conviction  that  a 
larger  world  outside  also  demands  her 
helji.  The  duties  of  her  profession  and 
the  im])erative  demands  of  the  hospital 
of  which  she  is  the  head  and  soul,  leave 
her  no  time  for  society  outside  her  home. 

Dr.  Ripley's  standing  among  her  jn-o- 
fessional  associates,  is  attested  b_v  the 
position  which  she  for  two  years  held  in 
the  HonKEOjjathic  Medical  School,  as 
professor  of  the  diseases  of  children,  an 
office  now  transferred  to  our  State  Uni- 
versity, and  by  the  frecpient  calls  which 
she  receives  to  read  essays  before  medical 
societies. 

A  few  years  ago,  she  was  nominated 
for  the  office  of  a  director  in  oin-  city 
schools,  but  failed  of  election,  not  from 
any  question  of  fitness,  but  because  in  its 
short-sightedness,  Minneapolis  fills  its 
school-board  with  men  only.  Wiser 
counsels  are  sure  to  prevail  in  th;il  near 
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lutui-c,  wlicii  our  people  shall  luive  been 
educated  up  to  the  necessity  of  having 
the  feminine  element  in  the  schools  repre- 
sented l)y  capable  women,  who  under- 
stand the  needs  and  jjossibilities  of  their 
sex. 

In  Dr.  Ki])ley,  a  direct  descendent  of 
the  pilgrims  of  the  Mayflower,  a  woman 
endowed  with  the  sturdy  virtues  of  her 
Puritan  ancestors,  toned  down  by  the 
more  humane  and  philanthrophic  spirit 
of  a  later  age,  Minneapolis  has  a  resident 
whose  work  will  live  long  after  her  brief 
span  of  life  shall  haveended.  Those  who 
a]5preciate  energy-,  ability,  unselfishness 
and  fearless  devotion  to  duty,  will  hold 
her  in  lasting  love  and  honor;  while  those 
w'hom  she  has  rescued  from  paths  of  sin 
and  shame,  wall  in  this  world  call  her 
l)lessed,  and  in  the  world  to  come,  "shine 
as  stars  in  the  crown  of  her  rejoicing." 

Norwegian  Lutheran  Deaconess  In- 
stitute. Located  at  the  corner  of 
Twenty -fourth  street  and  Fifteenth  ave- 
nue south.  It  maintains  a  school  and 
a  hospital  department,  in  which  G:'> 
patients  have  been  cared  for.  The  Sisters 
not  employed  in  the  hospital  are  out  in 
the  city  nursing  the  sick  poor. 

St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society.  .Vnth- 
ony  Kelly,  president;  Wm.  W.  Mullen, 
secretary;  Dennis  J.  Healy,  treasurer. 
This  society  is  composed  of  members  of 
the  parish  ot  the  Immaculate  Conce])- 
tion,  and  does  considerable  charitable 
work  among  Catholics. 

Catholic  Okpiian  Asylum  is  located 
at  the  comer  of  Chicago  avenue  south 
and  Porty -sixth  street.  It  furnishes  a 
home  for  orphans  and  half  orphans, 
boys  only,  from  babyhood  until  ten  years 
of  age.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  years  homes 
are  sought  for  their  ado])Uon,  It  li.'is  70 
boys  under  its  care. 

House  of  the  (".ood  Siii;riii;K'i).  .\ 
non-sectarian  institution  located  on  the 


corner  of  Hkxnnington  avenue  and 
Twenty-seventh  street.  It  was  estab- 
lished in  November,  1888,  and  is  con- 
ducted by  the  Sisters  of  the  Good  Shep- 
herd. It  undertakes  to  protect  the  inno- 
cent and  raise  the  fallen.  In  its  reform- 
atory department  it  has  received  111 
girls  and  women,  and  80  children  in  the 
preservation  class.  It  is  supported  by 
the  industry  of  the  inmates  and  contri- 
butions from  the  charitably  (lisi)osed  of 
all  denominations. 

Hi'MANE  Society.  President,  William 
Cheney  ;  secretary,  Paul  Fontain  ;  treas- 
urer, John  Day  Smith;  agent,  W.  W. 
Tatro.  Ofiice  is  at  612  Wright  Block. 
This  society  receives  complaints  ofcruelty 
to  children  and  animals,  investigates 
thcni,  and  when  there  is  sufficient  evi- 
dence, prosecutes  under  the  criminal 
assault,  misdemeanor  and  state  public 
schqol  laws. 

Newshoys'  Home.  Organized  by  a 
few  large-hearted  citizens  Dec.  14,  1886, 
and  duly  incorporated.  Earlier  than 
this  Airs.  S.  L.  Farr  had  opened  a  room 
for  the  boys,  and  had  been  doing  what 
she  could  for  their  welfare. 

The  object  was  to  furnish  home  shel- 
ter and  comfort  for  homeless  boys— the 
Araljs  of  the  city,  newsboys,  boot-blacks 
and  others,  ill-born,  ill-bred,  left  early  in 
life  to  shift  for  themselves, educated  only 
in  the  rough  schooling  of  the  street ;  to 
find  homes  and  employment  for  them, 
and  .-IS  far  as  ])ossiblc,  provide  for  their 
education  and  moral  improvement. 

The  use  of  a  small  house  w^-is  first 
liiven  by  Mr.  N.  F.  Griswold.  Soon  a 
larger  room  was  needed,  and  a  house 
was  i)rocured  at  20  Sixtli  street  north, 
where  Mr.  L.  P.  Jcpson  resided,  and 
acted  as  supcrinLendent  and  Icnclicr  ot 
the  evening  school.  Here  a  pleasant  tem- 
l)orary  home  was  offered.  The  boys 
were  supiilied  withclothingwdien needed, 
with  good  board  and  beds.     They  ]iaid 
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five  cents  for  each  meal,  a  nominal  charge 
made  chiefl_v  for  the  bo^-s'  sake.  The 
Home  depended  for  its  maintainance  on 
(jrivate  contributions  of  money,  clothing 
and  food.  Occasionall_v  a  public  recep- 
tion added  to  its  income.  It  proved  it- 
self a  very  useful  and  efiFective  charity, 
marked  improvement  appearing  in  many 
of  the  boys  brought  under  its  influence. 
This  charitable  enterprise  was  given  up 
in  1890. 

Free  Dispensary  of  Minnesota  Hos- 
pital College.  All  classes  of  jDatients 
are  received  in  their  building  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Ninth  avenue  south  and  Sixth 
street,  every  day  except  Stinda^-  from  12 
o'clock  m.  to  2  p.  m.  The  average  daily 
attendance  in  1891  was  over  50.  Expen- 
ses are  paid  by  benefit  concerts  and  sub- 
scriptions, chiefly  through  the  Ladies' 
Society  auxiliarj-  to  the  Free  Dispensary. 
Mrs.  R.  S.  Turner  is  president,  Mrs.  Cul- 
ver, secretary-,  and  Mrs.  Austin  B.  Jack- 
son, treasurer. 

Homeopathic  Hospital.  Location 
at  the  comer  of  Twenty-fifth  street  and 
Fourth  avenue  south,  is  managed  by  a 
board  of  directors  composed  of 30  ladies. 
Mrs.  Henrv  L.  Chase  is  president;  Mrs. 
Charles  Godlev,  secretary.  During  the 
year  closing  in  May,  1891,  there  were 
222  patients.  A  free  bed  is  at  the  dis- 
l)0sal  of  the  Associated  Charities. 

Women's  Christian  Temperance 
FxiON,  located  at  1-t,  16  and  18  Fourth 
street  south.  President,  Mrs.  H.  J.  Mof- 
fett;  secretar3-,  Mrs.  A.  C.  McCurdy; 
treasurer,  Mrs.  H.  E.  Gallinger.  It  main- 
tains a  first-class  restaurant  and  coffee 
house.  The  profits  are  devoted  to  the 
sujjport  of  missionary  work  at  the  jail,  a 
kindergarten  in  Xcjrth  Minneapolis,  a 
school  of  cookery,  gospel  temperance 
work  and  the  dissemination  of  temjjer- 
nnce  literature. 

Xon-Partisan  W.  C.  T.  U.  Mrs.T.  B. 
Walker,  president;  Mrs.  C.  W.  Coe,  treas- 


urer. It  has  had  since  December,  1889, 
a  free  reading  room,  and  gospel  meetings 
ever\'  evening.  There  is  a  lunch  room  at 
307  Hennepin  avenue  where  good  meals 
are  served  at  popular  prices,  the  proceeds 
of  which  are  devoted  to  the  temperance 
cause. 

Women's  Relief  Corps,  G.  A.  R. 
There  are  eight  of  these  corps  and  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  charitable  relief  is 
given  bj-  them. 

Eighth  Ward  Relief  Association. 
Organized  in  1887  as  a  stock  company. 
Its  object  is  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  the 
Eighth  ward.  It  has  a  lot  and  building 
and  derives  income  from  rent,  entertain- 
me«ts,etc.  The  officers  are :  G.F.  Backus, 
president;  A.  R.  Archibald,  treasurer; 
John  H.Robertson,  secretar3\  The  Asso- 
ciation cares  for  all  cases  of  teni]3orar\- 
want  in  the  Eighth  ward. 

The  City  Poor  Department  (C.  L. 
Snyder,  superintendent,)  gives  public  aid 
in  orders  for  groceries  and  ^vood  to  the 
poor  in  their  own  hoines  ;  also  furnishes 
transportation  to  transients  or  non-resi- 
dents who,  if  remaining  in  the  city,  might 
become  a  public  charge.  It  provides  hos- 
pital treatment  and  burials  for  residents 
needing  sxich  services.  Medicines  are 
furnished  to  the  sick  poor  and  a  physi- 
cian's services.  Aged  and  infirm  resi- 
dents, unable  to  maintain  themselves, 
are  cared  for  by  this  department  at  the 
coimty  poor  farm  at  Hopkins  station. 

City    Hospital.     At    the   comer    of 

Eleventh  avenue  south  and  Eighth  street, 

accommodates  55  patients.     Dr.   C.   A. 

Chase,  city  ph\-sician,  is  superintendent. 

'^$f».  L.  H.  Bard,  matrqn. 

Sheltering  Arms  provides,  on  Emer- 
son avenue,  comer  of  Twenty-seventh 
avenue  north,  a  home  for  the  care  of  des- 
titute children,  orphans  or  half  orphans, 
or  children,  for  the  time  being,  homeless. 
It  is  under  the  direction  of  ladies  in  the 
Episcopal  church,  but  is  restricted  in  its 
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i.-lir[rilics  by  no  church  hues.  Rchjiioiis 
services  are  held  Sunday  afternoon  1)\ 
the  cliaplain,  Rev.  J.  J.  I'-aude.  The 
Home  is  sup])ortcd  liy  small  sums  from 
parents  who  are  idjle  to  ])ay,  b\'  gifts 
and  an  annual  donation  visit.  There 
were  in  1891,  83  children  in  the  Home. 
Mrs.  S.  T.  H.  Pitts  is  president  of  the 
hoard  of  directors,  and  Mrs.  Dr.  Murrtiy, 
seci-etary. 

T.\iiiTii.\  Rklief  Sociktv  is  connected 
with  the  Norwegian  Trinity  Lutheran 
Church,  and  is  under  the  direction  oi' 
twelve  ladies  chosen  Jinnntdly  by  the 
congregation.  It  relieves  needy  Danes 
and  Norwegians.  Mrs.  Loitis  Pederson 
is  president;  Miss  Georgia  Swenson,. sec- 
retary. In  1890  it  exjiended  in  money 
$300.00,  and  furnished  +0  families  with 
clothing  worth  $.">0.00. 

CaDWAI.LADER     CoLDEN     WASHBtJRN. 

Governor  Washburn,  although  never  a 
legal  citizen  of  Minneapolis,  yet  was  so 
earl}'  and  extensively  identified  with  its 
interests,  s])cnt  so  much  of  his  life  here, 
and  left  at  his  decease  such  a  magnificent 
charitable  foundation  in  the  Washburn 
Memorial  Orj^han  Asylum,  that  he  is 
entitled  t<j  the  remend)rance  and  lasting 
gratitude  of  the  people  oi'  the  city. 

He  was  bom  in  the  town  ol  Liver- 
more,  Oxford  County,  Maine,  A])ril  2()th, 
1818.  His  father  was  Israel  Washburn, 
a  resjjectable  and  \cry  intelligent  farmer 
of  that  town.  .\  particular  accoxnit  of 
the  Washburn  laniil\-,  and  ot  the  sur- 
roundings in  which  his  earl_\-  life  \vas 
l)assed,  is  contained  in  the  sketch  ol' 
William  I)  Washburn,  his  younger 
brothel',  in  this  history,  and  it  will  be 
superfluous  to  rci)e;it  it  here,  lie  had 
no  academic  advantages,  and  his  attend- 
ance at  the  neighboring  district  school 
terminated  when  he  reached  his  eigh- 
teenth year.  The  following  three  years 
brought  him  a  varietv  of  emi)lovmenl. 


in  a  coiuitry  store,  as  teacher  of  a  vil- 
lage school,  as  pos to ffice clerk,  and  what 
had  more  inlluence  on  his  futuie  life,  in 
the  study  of  law  with  an  uncle,  Kewel 
Washburn,  of  Livcrmore. 

Having  attained  his  majoiil\-.  he  bid 
farewell  to  the  associations  and  friends 
of  his  youth,  and  sought  a  home  in  the 
far  West.  His  first  settlement  was  at 
Davenport,  Iowa,  where  he  engaged  in 
teaching,  but  soon  joined  the  Iowa  Geo- 
logical Survey  under  David  Dale  Owen. 
Before  leaving  Maine  he  had  given  at- 
tention to  the  study  and  practice  of  sur- 
veying, which  he  continued  in  his  new 
home,  at  the  same  time  continuing  as  he 
had  opportunity,  his  law  study.  In 
18-tO  he  received  the  appointment  of  sur- 
veyor of  Rock  Island  County,  Illinois. 
Two  years  later  he  removed  to  Mineral 
Point,  Wisconsin,  and  commenced  the 
]3ractice  of  law.  There  he  remained  for 
twenty  years.  A  ])artnershi])  was  soon 
formed  with  Cyrus  Woodman,  agent  of 
the  New  England  Land  Comjjany,  which 
continued  during  his  residence  there. 
While  the  i)racticc  of  law  was  his  chief 
business,  in  which  he  attained  much  suc- 
cess, his  familiarity  with  surveying,  and 
the  abundant  op])ortunities  for  deal- 
ing in  l.'inds  led  to  investments  of  that 
character,  which  constantly  absorbed 
his  attention  antl  laid  the  foimdation 
oi'  a  large  fortune.  Besides  lands  in  the 
pine  timbered  region  of  Wisconsin,  inter- 
ests were  ac(piircd  in  similar  lands  in 
Minnesota.  He  also  obtained  interests 
which  commanded  the  ri])arian  owner- 
ship of  the  Pfdls  ol  St.  .\nthon\'.  This 
was  tlie  attraction  which  led  in  later 
\e,'irs  to  his  great  interest  in  Minneapo- 
lis. 

Among  other  enterprises  a  bank  was 
est.ablished  by  the  partners  at  Mineral 
roint.  Thus,  with  law,  lands  and 
finance,  a  \\  idc  ac(piaintance  w£is  estab- 
lished which  hrouLdit  Mr.  Washburn  into 
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intimate    relations   witli   the    |)iil)lic    of 
southern  Wiseonsin. 

In  IS;")")  lie  was  nomintited  and 
elected  to  the  Tiiirty-fburth  Congress, 
and  at  the  expiration  of  his  term  was  re- 
elected, and  again  for  a  third  term,  serv- 
ing continuously  until  March,  18G1 .  The 
first  election  was  at  the  time  of  the  for- 
mation of  the  Republican  party.  He  had 
previously  been  identified  with  the  Whig 
party,  but  svmpathized  with  the  radical 
wing.  The  ])criod  was  a  stirring  one  in 
polities.  The  Missouri  Compromise,  the 
question  of  excluding  slavery  from  Kfin- 
sas  and  Nebraska,  the  enforcement  of 
the  fugitive  slave  law  in  obedience  to  the 
compromises  of  the  constitution,  were 
burning  svibjects  of  political  controversy-. 
Fremont  was  the  candidate  of  the  Re- 
publican party  for  President,  but  was 
lieaten  by  Buchanan,  who  was  the  last 
Democratic  President  for  a  generation. 
With  the  incoming  Buchanan  adminis- 
tration, Mr.  Washburn  entered  Con- 
gress. His  gifted  brothers,  Israel,  from 
Maine,  and  Ivlihu  B.  from  Illinois,  were 
already  there.  They  were  in  opposition, 
and  during  the  stormy  conflicts  of  the 
period  preceding  the  Rebellion,  led  pub- 
lic sentiment  in  opposing  the  demands 
of  the  slave  power,  until  the  Republican 
party  was  so  consolidated  in  the  North 
as  to  elect  Abraham  Lincoln  to  the 
presidency  in  1S()(). 

While  they  were  al)le  and  incornipta- 
ble  legislators  upon  the  ordinary  suli- 
jccts  of  congressional  action,  their  lead- 
ershi])  in  the  (overshadowing  politicrd 
(piestion  made  the  names  of  the  Wash- 
burn hiothers  household  words  through- 
out the  whole  country.  Although  Mr. 
Washburn  afterwards  held  higher  j)osi- 
tions  in  the  government,  these  six  years 
of  congressionfd  service  were  doubtless 
the  most  important  of  his  life.  At  tiieir 
close  lie  had  a  national  re])utation  infer- 
ior to  no  one  in  ])>il)iic  iile. 


With  the  expiration  of  his  third  term, 
at  the  incoming  of  the  Lincoln  adminis- 
tration, the  civil  war  l)roke  out.  Mr. 
Washljurn  declined  a  re-election  to  Con- 
gress, resolved  to  defend  in  arms  the 
principles  which  he  had  espoused  in 
council.  He  entered  the  war  at  its  be- 
ginning and  only  laid  down  his  sword 
when  peace  had  been  won.  Having  re- 
cruited the  Second  Wisconsin  cavelrv 
regiment,  he  was  appointed  to  its  com- 
mand as  Colonel.  Promotion  followed 
rapidly,  as  well  earned  by  efficient  service 
as  from  the  confidence  which  President 
Lincoln,  who  knew  him  well,  reposed  in 
his  abilities.  In  June,  1862,  he  was  com- 
missioned Brigadier  General,  and  in  No- 
vember of  the  same  year.  Major  General 
of  volunteers.  The  limits  of  this  article 
preclude  even  a  mention  of  the  varied  and 
gallant  service  of  General  Washburn  in 
the  army.  He  was  in  the  Vicksburg 
campaign,  was  placed  in  command  of 
the  Thirteenth  army  corps  in  a  series 
of  brilliant  exploits  on  the  gulf  coast, 
and  finally  was  placed  in  command  of 
the  military  district  of  West  Tennessee 
at  Memphis.  Here  was  a  combination 
of  military  and  civic  duties,  such  as  were 
discharged  by  Butler  at  New  Orleans  in 
holding  and  governing  an  insurrection- 
ary district. 

Returning  to  Wisconsin  at  the  close 
of  the  war, General  Wasidnun  was  again 
sent  to  Congress  from  the  Sixth  Wiscon- 
sin district,  serving  tor  two  terms,  from 
LSI)?  to  1871.  This  was  the  important 
era  of  reconstruction.  The  re-habilita- 
tion  of  the  States  kitely  in  rel)ellion,  was 
tile  great  sidyect  of  consideration. 
.Vmcndnients  to  the  constitution,  no 
less  momentous  than  the  original  instru- 
ment, which  should  render  a  second  re- 
hi'iiioii  impossible,  and  guarantee  the 
civil  rights  of  the  enfranchised  citizens, 
were  ado])ted.  On  all  these  fpiestions 
Generfil    Washburn  took    the   most   ad- 
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vaiiced  position  of  radical  Kepublican- 
ism.  To  few  men  is  the  ojjportunity 
given  to  serve  theirconntrythrousih  such 
trying  ordeals  as  the  epoch  from  IS")') 
to  1871,  furnished  to  General  Washburn. 
An  advocate  of  the  political  doctrines 
which  precipitated  the  war ;  a  defender 
of  those  doctrines  in  arms  when  assailed 
b^'  the  storm  of  war;  and  a  ])acificator 
and  restorer  of  order  and  harmony, 
when  those  doctrines  were  established 
by  the  last  arbitrament  of  human  effort. 
His  last  congressional  service  was  im- 
mediately followed  by  a  call  to  the  Gov- 
ernorship of  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  to 
which  he  was  elected  in  November,  1871, 
serving  in  that  exalted  ofHce  during  the 
years  1872  and  1873.  Here  his  practi- 
cal knowledge  of  affairs  and  long  ex- 
perience in  public  service,  gave  the  State 
an  administration  which  contributed  to 
her  growth  and  prosperity.  No  difHcult 
questions  embarassed  the  executive,  or 
seriously  disturbed  the  harmon\'  of  the 
people.  It  was  a  period  of  progress  and 
development  in  the  state  and  nation. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  term  of  service 
Governor  Washburn  retired  from  public 
life,  and  devoted  himself  with  assiduity 
to  the  administration  of  his  business  in- 
terests. He  had  married  Aliss  Jeannette 
Garr,  of  New  York,  and  with  a  family  of 
two  daughters  had  made  a  l^eautiful 
home  at  Madison  the  Capital  of  Wiscon- 
sin. He  had  large  interests  in  the  piner- 
ies of  Wisconsin,  and  established  manu- 
factories of  lumber  on  a  large  scale  at  I^ei 
Crosse. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  as 
early  as  1850  he  had  acquired  timbered 
lands  in  Minnesota,  and  an  interest  in 
the  water  power  at  Minneapolis.  He 
was  a  large  owner  in  the  Minneapolis 
Mill  Company,  which  was  incorporated 
in  1856.  From  this  time  he  was  a  fre- 
Cjuent  visitor  to  this  city  and  spent  much 
time  here.    He  was  a  director,  and  at 


times  president,  of  the  Water  Power 
Company,  and  during  the  earlier  years, 
when  the  necessity  of  making  improve- 
ments in  the  ])ropert3'  made  heav\' finan- 
cial demands  upon  the  stockholders,  he 
never  lost  faith  in  the  value  of  the  pro]3- 
erty.  He  advocated  the  most  substan- 
tial imjjrovements,  and  lived  to  see  his 
anticipations  realized,  in  the  possession 
of  a  property  of  great  value  and  utilit}-. 

In  187G  Governor  Washburn  erected 
a  large  flouring  mill  at  the  Falls,  and  af- 
ter sending  agents  abroad  to  examine 
the  most  approved  method  of  milling  in 
Europe,  introduced  the  Hungarian  pro- 
cess by  the  use  of  iron  rolls  instead  of 
buhr-stones;  and  also  adopted  thenewly 
invented  middlings  purifiers.  The  "New 
Process"  flour  became  popidar,  and  was 
in  great  demand.  Its  excellence  was  no 
hapi)y  accident,  but  was  the  result  of  the 
most  careful  study  and  painstaking  con- 
struction. He  made  himself  conversant 
with  every  detail,  so  that  he  was  able  to 
instruct  his  millwrights  in  their  own  bus- 
iness. After  two  j'ears  in  successful  op- 
eration the  great  explosion  occurred  by 
which  the  mill  was  totally  wrecked  and 
seventeen  of  its  employes  lost  their  lives. 
This  loss  of  life,  though  proceeding  from 
no  want  of  any  known  precaution,  was 
the  most  serious  regret  of  the  proprietor. 
He  could  not  restore  the  lost  lives,  but  he 
syn]])athetically  aided  the  families  of  the 
sufterers,  and  tenderly  gathering  the  re- 
mains of  the  victims,  raised  over  them  a 
granite  shaft  inscribed  with  a  sentiment 
from  Carlyle;  "Labor,  wideastheearth, 
has  its  sxmimit  in  Heaven." 

The  insurance  companies  that  had 
taken  the  ordinarj*  fire  risks  upon  the 
mill  declined  pa\'menton  theground  that 
a  clause  in  the  policies  exempted  them 
from  liability  from  loss  occasioned  by  ex- 
plosion. Governor  Washburn  scornfully 
declined  the  offer  of  a  compromise, which 
would  coi-er  the  greater  part  of  the  risks 
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assumerl,  and  hrouiilu  suit  in  the  I'nited 
States  Cireuit  Ccnirt.  The  tritil  was  one 
of  the  most  interesting  which  has  occu- 
pied tlie  Court.  Com])lete  models  of  the 
mill  with  its  machinery  in  operation  were 
exhibited,  and  explosions  were  produced 
by  the  ignition  of  finely  derided  carbon- 
aceous sul)stances,  demonstratingbefore 
the  Court,  that  though  popularly  called 
an  explosion,  the  agent  aftecting  it  was 
fire.  The  result  was  the  recovery  of  the 
full  amoimt  of  the  policies. 

As  soon  as  preparationscouldbeeom- 
pleted  the  mill  was  rebuilt  on  a  larger 
scale  and  with  more  perfect  machinery 
than  before;  and  u  second  large  mill  was 
also  erected  near  it,  with  capacious  store 
rooms  for  wheat.  These  mills  \vere  ojj- 
erated  during  his  life,  iind  by  a  wise  pro- 
vision of  his  last  will,  were  continued  in 
operation  by  his  rejjresentatives. 

Governor  Washburn  took  a  deep  in- 
terest in  the  development  of  the  railroad 
facilities  of  Minnefipolis,  as  they  were  so 
essential  to  the  success  of  his  manufac- 
ing  interests.  He  became  a  large  stock- 
holder in  the  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis 
Railway  Company  and  was  on  its  Board 
of  Directors.  He  also  shared  with  liis 
more  actively  interested  brother,  W.  I). 
Washlmrn,  in  solicitude  for  theconstruc- 
tion  of  the  line  of  railwiiy  to  connect 
Minneapolis  with  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
by  way  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  which  wnsa 
jjroject  first  broached  by  the  older 
Ijrothcr,  Governor  Israel  Washburn. 

While  Go\criioi-  \\'as]d)urn  was  more 
successfid  than  most  men  in  his  business 
enterprises,  he  was  more  than  most  suc- 
cessful men  anxious  to  devote  his  wealth 
to  worthy  i)ur|)oses.  His  benetactions 
were  numerous  and  i)rincely.  These  were 
commenced  during  his  life,  and  wcix'con- 
tinued  bv  a  most  thoughtful  and  w  isc 
])rovision  of  his  will.  His  famil\  and 
many  relatives,  and  dependants  were  of 
course  amply  jirovided  for.     Many  years 


ago  he  had  joined  with  his  brothers  in 
presenting  to  their  native  townof  Liver- 
more  a  public  free  library.  As  governor 
of  Wisconsin  he  had  been  officially  con- 
nected with  the  State  University,  and 
was  made  by  act  of  the  legislature  a  life 
regent.  His  learning  and  ability  had 
been  i-ecognized  by  the  university  in  con- 
ferring upon  him  the  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws  (L.  L.  D.)  As  long  ago 
as  1878  he  had  erected  an  Astrononiial 
(Jbservatory  at  Madison,  and  furnished 
it  with  a  complete  outfit  of  instruments. 
When  comjileted  two  years  later  he  pre- 
sented it  to  the  university'.  About  the 
same  time  he  endowed  at  Edgewood, 
near  Madison,  the  St.  Regina's  Academy. 
His  post  mortem  public  benefactions 
were  a  public  library  at  La  Crosse  and 
and  an  Orphan  Home  at  Minneapolis. 
For  these  he  bequeathed  $50,000  for  the 
library  and  $375,000  for  the  home.  An 
interesting  descri])tion  of  the  Home  will 
be  found  in  another  chapter  of  this  his- 
tory. 

.\bont  the  time  his  will  was  made  he 
wrote  to  a  friend,  "I  long  have  had  the 
thought  that  I  ought  to  do  something 
for  mankind  before  resigning  up  this 
pleasing  anxious  being."  His  life  work 
was  soon  closed.  The  ordinary  memor- 
ials of  a  busy  life  soon  pass  into  forget- 
fulness.  The  hoarse  screech  of  the  saw 
mills  give  no  distinctivesound.  Theclat- 
ter  of  the  mill  mingles  with  the  ])lash  of 
the  water  as  it  tlies  in  foam  from  the 
whirling  wheels.  I5ut  the  foundations 
of  science,  and  knowledge  and  philanth- 
ropy, are  perpetual.  They  issue  an  ever 
flowing  flood  of  purifying  and  ennobling 
influence.  While  the  astronomer  scans  the 
starry  dome  to  solve  the  stupendous 
problems  of  the  universe;  while  the  gen- 
erationsof  \outli  draw  from  thegarnered 
treasures  of  learning,  ins|)iration  and 
strengtli  for  the  work  of  life;  while  the 
children   of  misfortune   or  jjoverty    are 
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sheltered  niul  trained  for  lives  of  iiiduslrv 
and  virtue ;  the  generations  in  this  ex- 
panding^ Xorthv^'cst,  as  they  come  and  j;o 
through  the  ages,  will  testify  that  this 
nobleman  "did  something  for  mankind." 
Tireless  energy  was  a  leading  charac- 
teristic of  Governor  Washburn,  but  it 
was  guided  b\-  practical  good  sense. 
Rare  opportunity  was  his  and  it  was  im- 
proved with  boldness  and  confidence.  In 
him  was  the  rare  combination  of  the 
ideal  and  the  practical.  His  public  duties 
led  him  to  thorough  information  about 
affairs,  but  observation  was  ripened  by 
much  thought  and  careful  study.  His 
reading  was  wide  and  lil)eral.  Science, 
history  and  poetry  were  favorite  studies, 
and  softened  and  ripened  the  vigor  of  his 
nature  and  the  crudities  of  his  youth. 
His  impulses  were  noble  and  liberal.  In 
l)olitics  a  radical,  in  religion  a  liberal,  in 
practice,  tolerent  and  symjiathetie;  his 
whole  career  illustrates  the  possibilities 
of  a  noble  manhood. 


For  year  a  or  two  before  the  end  his 
health  was  declining.  Resort  to  natural 
waters  at  several  noted  springs  in  the 
West,  gave  only  temporary  relief  from  a 
fatal  and  progi-essing  malady.  His  death 
occurred  at  Eureka  Sjirings,  .\rk.,  Mav 
1.3,  1882. 

His  remains  were  laid  to  rest  in  the 
cemetery  at  La  Crosse,  which  was  his 
home  in  late  years.  Two  married  daugh- 
ters survive  him,  Jeanette,  wife  of  A.  W. 
Kelsey  of  Philadel])hia,  and  Fanny,  wife 
of  Charles  Paysou  of  Washington,  D.  C. 
His  wife  also  survives,  but  for  manv 
years  she  has  been  the  mifortunate  sub- 
ject of  mental  malady. 

The  death  of(iovernor  Washburn  was 
the  occasion  of  a  touching  memorial  ser- 
vice at  the  Church  of  the  Redeemer  in 
Miinieajjolis,  at  which  Dr.  Tuttle,  a  long 
find  intinic'ite  friend  and  ])astor,  rendered 
a  feeling  triljute  to  his  virtues  and  cliar- 
acter. 
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CoiKT  House  and  Jail.  It  is  only 
comparatively  recently  that  Minneapolis 
h.-is  been  able  to  show  any  public  l:)nil(l- 
ings  wortln-  of  note,  and  even  now  has 
but  few.  At  the  same  time  no  city  of  its 
age  can  show  a  larger  number  of  elegant 
and  costly  private  residences  and  grou  nds 
The  first  public  buildings  erected  were  of 
a  very  ])lain  and  modest  character.  In 
those  earh'  da\'s  the  people  had  no  money 
to  spend  for  merely  ornamental  purposes. 
T^tility  was  then  the  main  object,  in  all 
erections  of  a  pul)lic  nature.  But  such 
buildings  as  were  erected  at  an  early  day 
have  long  since  ceased  to  suffice  for  their 
original  pui-poses.  The  recent  structmcs 
have  been  on  a  far  more  extensive  scale. 
Some  even  call  them  too  extravagant, 
.^nd  yet,  judging  from  the  i-apid  growth 
of  the  past  few  years,  thelarge  ontla\sin 
this  direction  arc  assumed  justifiable. 

The  first  pul)lic  iniilding  (aside  from 
the  clmrchcs  and  school  houses,  wliich 
are  treated  of  elsewhere,)  erected  ni 
what  is  now  Minnea])olis,  was  a  j.iil 
erected  on  the  Ivast  Side,  on  or  near  Ccn- 
iral  avenue,  and  about  half  or  three 
C|uarters  of  a  mile  back  from  the  river. 
It  was  l)tiiil   of  pl.Mnl;,   rind   as  may   well 


be  imagined,  furnished  no  very  secure 
l)l;ice  for  the  confinement  of  criminals. 
Not  many,  however,  were  confined  in  it, 
and  the  most  who  were,  usually  effected 
their  esca])e  if  so  disposed.  Indeed,  it 
came  to  be  considered  hardly  less  than  n 
burlesfjue  to  sentence  a  prisoner  to  the 
jail,  unless  a  guard  was  constantly  kept 
o\er  him.  Probfd)ly  the  wdiole  cost  of 
the  building  did  not  exceed  $200.  Such 
as  it  was,  however,  it  served  until  the 
building  of  the  court  house  in  ISoG-T,  in 
the  l)asement  of  which,  somewhat  more 
secure(|Ufirters  werejjrovided  forthe  con- 
finement of  ])risoners.  These,  however, 
were  entirely  unsuitable,  being  damj), 
|)oorly  ventilated,  and  consequently  un- 
iiealthy,  and  with  the  growth  of  the 
city  of  entirely  too  limitetl  cajjacity. 

.Accordingly  in  ISGO-Tthe  county  com- 
missioners found  themselves  forced  to 
])rovide  a  new  jail.  Bids  were  invited 
;iii(l  ;i  niimlier  received,  and  a  good  de.-il 
of  discussion  and  criticism  was  had  over 
the  plans,  and  the  building  as  finally 
erected.  Some  of  tliese  criticisms  would 
seem  to  be  more  or  less  just,  as  few  per- 
sons, from  a  casual  view,  would  ever 
l,'d<e  tlie  building  to  l)c  a  eonnt\'  jail.     It 
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was  intended  to  l)e  a  ])rivate  residence 
for  the  sheriflf  as  well  as  jail.  The  archi- 
tecture is,  therefore,  composite,  and  does 
not  resemble  "anything  on  earth,  or  the 
waters  under  the  earth  or  the  heavens 
above."  Nevertheless  it  is  a  substantial 
stone  structure,  reasonably  secure,  and 
as  a  place  for  the  confinement  of  prison- 
ers has  served  its  purpose  fairly  well. 
It  was  built  at  a  cost  of  some  $40,000. 
By  the  time  the  new  court  house  is  com- 
pleted other  arrangements  will  doubtless 
be  required  for  the  accommodation  and 
entertainment  of  criminals.  We  say  en- 
tertainment for  the  maudlin  ])ublic  sen- 
timent of  the  day  seems,  at  least  to  ijuitc 
a  considerable  extent,  to  regard  the  most 
depraved  criminals  in  the  light  of  mar- 
tyrs. Flowers  and  the  most  dainty  ar- 
ticles of  food  must  be  served  to  many  of 
them  in  jail.  If  this  vitiated  public 
taste  increases  the  day  may  come  when 
elegantly  furnished  parlors  will  be  re- 
quired to  solace  the  last  days  of  the 
most  brutal  murderers. 

The  i:)resent  court  house,  located  on 
the  corner  of  Fourth  street  and  Eighth 
avenue  south,  is  one  of  the  oldest  jjublic 
buildings  in  the  city.  It  was  built  in 
1856-7.  Much  excitement  existed  at  that 
early  day  as  to  the  location,  a  strong 
party  being  anxious  that  the  site  shoidd 
be  selected  further  up  town  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Nicollet  or  Hennepin  avenues. 
The  business  center  of  the  town  was  not 
then  definitely  settled,  and  much  rivalry 
existed  1)etween  "up  town"  and  "down 
town,"  which  lastmeant  at  that  time  the 
vicinity  of  the  falls  and  Eighth  avenue 
south.  The  latter  secured  the  location 
of  the  court  house,  an  im|3ortant  ad- 
vantage. But  the  building  f)f  the  sus- 
pension bridge  the  same  year,  was  a  far 
more  importantfactorin  determining  the 
future  center  of  l)usiness,  and  indeed  was 
decisive  of  the  ([uestion  in  favor  of  Hen- 
nepin and  Nicollet. 


The  original  building  of  the  old  court 
house  has  been  added  to  from  time  to 
time  to  accommodate  the  rapid  increase 
of  business,  so  that  today  one  can  hardly 
locate  the  modest  proportions  of  the  first 
structare.  Meantime,  for  the  last  10  or 
15  3'ears,  complaints  increased  yearh'  of 
the  insufficiency  of  the  accommodations 
afforded  by  the  building,  as  well  as  of  its 
distance  from  the  business  center  of  the 
city.  These  complaints  finally  became  so 
importunate  that  the  representatives  of 
Hennepin  county  for  lSS7^vere  forced  to 
heed  them ,  and  an  act  was  passed  at  the 
session  of  that  year  entitled,  "  an  act  to 
designate  a  site  for  a  pul)lic  building  in 
the  city  of  Minneapolis  to  be  used  as  a 
court  house  for  Hennejiin  county,  and  for 
a  city  hall  for  said  city,"  etc.  This  act 
was  approved  on  March  2nd,  1887.  It 
]')rovided  for  the  purchase  of  block  77  in 
the  City  of  Minnea])olis,  for  the  purpose 
named .  By  its  terms  commissioners  were 
appointed  with  power  to  condemn  the 
IH'operty, where  arrangements  otherwise 
could  not  be  made  for  acquiring  title  to 
the  land.  The  commissioners  named  in 
said  act  were  William  I).  Washburn, 
Charles  M,  Loring,  John  C.  Oswald, 
John  Swift,  Oliver  T.  Erickson,  W.  S. 
Chowen,  David  M.  Clough,  Ears  Swen- 
son  and  Titus  Mareck,  and  were  desig- 
nated as  "The  Board  of  Court  House 
and  City  Hall  Commissioners."  Their 
term  of  office  was  to  last  until  the 
buildings  were  erected  and  finished,  and 
the  property  turned  over  to  the  county 
and  cit}'.  The  conmiissioners  entered 
upon  the  discharge  of  their  duties  at  the 
appointed  time,  and  for  the  first  year 
labored  diligently  in  the  acquisition  of 
the  title  to  the  property.  They  wetx' 
finally  successfid,  either  by  negotiation 
or  condemnation.  In  1888  operations 
were  commenced  to  clear  the  land  of  in- 
cumbrances (of  buildings,  etc.),  and  cer- 
tain  contracts   let   for  the  foundations. 
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The  whole  aiiiuuiiL  ol  tlie  appropriation 
made  b^-  said  act,  for  the  purchase  of 
fjroiitid  and  erection  of  building,  ^vas 
$1,500, 000.  This  amount  was  to  1)c 
divided  equalh'  between  the  city  and 
county.  The  act  contained  full  provis- 
ions for  comjicnsation  for  property  taken, 
issuance  of  bonds,  payment  of  interest 
on  same  (interest  not  to  exceed  4Vi?  per 
cent  per  annuiu,  and  bonds  not  to  be  sold 
for  less  than  ])ar),  and  also  a  sinkins; 
fluid  for  redemjition  of  bonds. 

The  choice  of  the  block  for  a  site  was 
generally  acceptable.  The  object  was  to 
locate  the  building  as  near  the  center  of 
business  as  practicable,  consistent  with 
the  expense  limited  by  the  act.  The 
1)iiilding  itself  when  completed  will  un- 
doubtedh-  be  the  linest  in  the  state.  Oc- 
cupying as  it  does  an  entire  block,  its 
facilities  ff)r  light,  air  and  ventilation, 
will  be  unec|ualled.  The  following  de- 
scription which  appeared  in  the  Tribune 
of  July  2Sth,  1S89,  will  give  an  idea  of 
the  st3'lc,  extent  find  caijacitj"  of  the 
building. 

The  New  Coi'kt  House.  Despite  the 
precedents  for  delay,  jobbery  and  bad 
faith  which  nearly  every  city  in  the  West 
and  several  Eastern  municiiialities  have 
established  in  the  erection  of  their  pulilic 
buildings,  Minneapolis  gives  promise  of 
having  a  hall  of  justice  which  will  be 
pushed  to  completion  without  any  of 
these  ])revailing  irregularities,  and  with- 
out carrying  down  to  futuregenerations 
the  taint  of  boodle  and  the  cninibling 
evidences  of  bad  architecture  and  worse 
construction  'flic  commissioners  ap- 
jiointed  to  carry  on  the  woi-k  of  super- 
vision represent  the  best  interests  of  the 
cify  and  county,  both  in  a  pojnilar  and 
financial  way.  No  suspicion  of  their 
judgment  or  honesty  is  likely  tobeenter- 
tfiined,  find  it  is  a  ])leasui"e  to  note  that 
none  of  the  contracts  for  the  work  now 
on  h.'iiid  have  been  let  outside  oi"  Minne 


a|)olis.  Both  architects  and  commis- 
sioners have  ex]3ressed  their  intention  to 
favor  this  policy  as  far  as  possible  in 
every  ]),'irtieular.  The  contracts  that 
have  been  let  up  to  date  are  confined  to 
the  basement  and  sub-basement,  no  de- 
cision having  been  thus  far  made  as  to 
whc'it  class  of  stone  will  be  used  in  the 
sujK'i'strueture. 

The  plans  ftu-  the  new  Court  House 
were  awarded  after  sharp  competition 
to  Messrs.  Long  &  Kees,  who  built  the 
Syndicate  lilock,  the  Librarv  building, 
Masonic  Temple,  Lumber  Exchange  and 
other  notable  buildings.  These  gentle- 
men have  been  especially  felicitous  in 
their  designs,  combining  with  a  high 
order  of  artistic  skill,  a  thorough  knowd- 
edge  of  construction.  The  st_vle  of  the 
structure  will  be  Romanesque  and  vein' 
massive.  The  great  tower  on  the  build- 
ing will  S]u-ing  from  a  foundation  42  feet 
deep,  starting  fromthesolid  stone  below, 
and  will  be  oGo  feet  in  height.  It  is  esti- 
mated by  the  architects  that  the  tower, 
when  coiujilcted,  will  weigh  more  than 
,'?0,000  tons.  The  building  itself  will 
cover  one  block  in  area,  find  will  be  six 
stories  high.  It  will  be  known  as  an 
"elastic"  building,  that  is,  one  in  which 
the  arrangement  of  offices  may  be  chang- 
ed at  any  lime,  as  all  the  floors  will  be 
su])ported  iiule])endent  of  p.'irLilions. 
This  is  the  jilaii  adopted  in  the  construc- 
tion ol'the  highest  type  of  office  buildings 
in  the  great  cities,  and  our  new  Court 
House  will  be  the  first  one  of  its  kind  in 
the  I'liited  States  ccnistructed  on  this 
])lan. 

Tile  class  of  material  and  the  charac- 
ter of  the  work  of  the  sub-basement  iiuiy 
])rove  of  more  than  common  interest. 
The  contract  for  the  excavation  and  all 
the  brick  and  stone  work,  exceiitiug  the 
furnishing  of  the  footing  stones,  was 
awarded  direct  to  B.  Aronson,  the  well- 
ivHown  stone  and  brick  contractor,  who 
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has  been  engaged  in  tlie  liusiness  here 
since  1874,  and  who  has  been  identified 
with  the  constrnetion  of  siicli  buildings 
as  the  Guaranty  Loan,  the  lilectric  Light 
and  Power,  and  nian3' others.  Thefoot- 
ings  are  of  native  Hmestone  from  the 
quarries  of  the  Franklin  Cook  estate, 
and  were  purchased  by  the  commission- 
ers. They  are  the  largest  and  best  in 
quality  of  any  ever  used  in  the  United 
States.  The  setting  of  these  massive 
slabs  is  included  in  Mr.  Aronson's  con- 
tract. Surmounting  the  footing  courses 
are  the  foundation  walls,  constructed  ot 
the  famous  Kettle  River  sandstone, 
which  also  forms  the  main  walls  of  the 
sub-basement.  This  stone  will  also  Ije 
used  in  all  outside  walls  of  the  building, 
in  the  open  court,  the  facing  of  the  out- 
side walls  in  the  water  closet  rotunda, 
all  stone  backing  in  the  granite  walls 
and  piers,  and  in  filling  1)ack  of  the  Bed- 
ford stone  in  the  three  vestibules  at  the 
Fourth  street  entrance.  This  stone  is 
used  so  extensiveh-  on  account  of  its  su- 
perior hardness  and  durability,  numer- 
otis  tests  having  shown  it  to  be  better 
than  anj'  other  sandstone  in  this  respect. 
About  250,000  cubic  feet  of  this  material 
will  be  utilized  in  the  work,  and  will 
come  from  the  great  quarries  of  Ring  & 
Tobin,  near  Hinckley,  Minn.  Manyarchi- 
tects  and  engineers  who  have  inspected 
the  great  walls  now  under  way  on  the 
Third  avenue  side  of  the  building  pro- 
nounce it  equal  to  an\'  foundation  work 
to  be  foimd  anywhere  in  this  country. 
It  may  have  been  the  intention  of  the 
architect  to  give  the  new  Court  House 
an  imder-pinning  that  would  support 
10  or  12  stories  more  when  posterity' 
needs  it. 

The  general  contract  for  the  work  in 
the  basement  of  the  building  was  award- 
ed to  Haglin  &  Morse,  of  this  city,  who 
will  be  responsible  for  all  the  labor  and 
material  furnished  bv  the   various   sub- 


contractors, the  iron  work  excepted;  the 
latter  being  a  separate  contract,  award- 
ed to  the  Crown  Iron  Works,  who  also 
furnish  the  iron  for  the  sulj-basement. 
The  basement  walls  will  be  of  Ortonvillc 
red  granite,  from  the  cjucirries  of  James 
Baxter  &  Son,  of  Minneapolis.  This 
material  starts  from  the  top  of  the  sub- 
basement,  and  will  extend  around  the 
building  to  a  height  of  17  feet  11  inches, 
exce])t  the  projection  for  the  Fourth 
street  front,  which  will  be  ,''7  feet  high 
and  l.''-t  feet  long.  The  stejis,  buttresses, 
etc.,  will  also  be  of  this  granite.  An  idea 
of  the  massive  character  of  the  work  may 
be  shown  by  informing  oin-  readers  that 
manv  of  the  Ijlocks  will  weigh  upwards 
of  20  tons,  and  one  huge  lintel  will  re- 
quire a  flat  car  of  sjjecial  construction  to 
transport  it  from  the  quarries  to  the 
building,  its  estimated  weight  being  26 
tons.  Prof  \\'inchell,  our  state  geolo- 
gist, anfl  Prof.  Hall,  of  the  ITnited  States 
geological  survey,  speak  in  the  highest 
terms  regarding  the  admirable  qualities 
of  the  Ortonville  granite  for  building  pur- 
poses, and  regard  it  as  one  of  Minneso- 
ta's most  valuable  deposits.  The  quar- 
ries were  opened  up  about  a  \ear  and  a 
half  ago,  and  ought  eventually  to  prove 
a  bonanza  to  the  Baxters. 

The  interior  face  work  for  three  en- 
trance vestibules  of  the  Foiu-th  street 
side  of  the  building  will  be  of  the  cele- 
brated Bedford  stone  of  Indiana.  Also 
the  groined  arched  ceiling  work,  mould- 
ings, pilasters,  panels,  etc.  This  stone 
has  been  selected  for  such  high-class  work 
on  account  of  its  fine  color,  wonderfid 
tenacity,  and  its  susceptibility  to  rich 
and  delicate  carvings.  It  is  an  oolitic 
limestone  known  to  geologists  as  belong- 
ing to  the  Clinton  group,  and  is  regarded 
by  experts  as  one  of  the  most  durable 
building  stones  to  be  fotmd.  Its  well- 
known  resistance  to  atmospheric  influ- 
ences has  caused  it  to  be  received  with 
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liigh  favor  ]•>}■  the  government,  the  Bed- 
ford stone  being  ver\^  extensively  used  in 
I'ncle  Sam's  custom  houses  and  x)u])lic 
buildings  generally.  It  has  also  been 
used  in  all  the  great  buildings  of  the 
country,  like  the  New  York  Life,  the 
Vandci^bilts',  New  York  Times,  Illinois 
state  house  at  Springfield,  the  North- 
western Life  of  Milwaukee,  and  so  forth. 
In  fact  the  Bedford  quarries  are  the  onh- 
ones  of  an}-  importance  in  the  United 
States   that  produce  a  qualit}^  of  stone 


U])()n  the  cntireh'  satisfaetor\'  manner  in 
which  thesecontracts  have  been  awarded 
and  subsequently  handled.  The  policy  of 
the  commissioners  in  keeping  so  much  of 
this  work  near  jit  home,  has  resulted  in 
the  development  of  our  infant  industries 
in  sand-stone  and  granite,  which  could 
not  have  otherwise  been  obtained.  Tlie 
large  contract  for  granite  has  made  it 
possible  to  establish  a  much-needed  plant 
of  this  character  in  Minnesota,  a  circvim- 
stance   whose  benefits  for  future  heavv 
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identical  with  that  of  the  world-famous 
quarries  of  Oxfordshire,  in  England. 
About  ;'.(),()00  cubic  feet  of  this  material 
will  be  used.  The  stone  is  furnished  by 
Mr.  J.  M.  Sullivan,  of  Minneapohs,  who 
rc])resents  the  Bedford  com])nnies  for 
Minnesota.  The  carving  will  bedoneby 
Herbert  Chalker,  another  Mitniea])o- 
litan,  whose  h.-mdiwork  adorns  nunier 
ous  ])ublic  edifices  of  our  city. 

Minneapolis   is   to   be  congralulrited 


work  is  not  to  he  underestimated.  A 
l.-irge  expenditure  of  money  is  now  justi- 
fied in  (levelo])ing  in  these  quarries  a  still 
greater  cai)acity.  The  same  is  true  of 
King&  Tobin's  contract  to  furnish  the 
Kittle  Kiver  sandstone.  This  firm  lias 
ex])cuded  not  less  than  $1  fiO.OOOin  o])en- 
ing  u]i  their  (pi;irries,  putting  in  tracks 
and  machinery,  building  houses,  etc.,  all 
ofwliicli  has  made  it  possible  for  them 
to  ])i(l  successlullv  on  a  job  of  this  inatr- 
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iiitude  and  to  employ  a  large  force  of 
men  ^Yinter  and  summer. 

No  definite  description  of  the  su]icr- 
stimcture  can  be  given  at  present.  The 
cost  will  approximate  $2,500,000,  and 
the  building  will  be  occu])ied  by  the  city 
and  county  offices  as  well  as  the  courts. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  Minneapolis 
Court  House,  when  completed,  will  be 
the  finest  in  America. 

In  the  fall  of  1890,  certain  citizens 
sought  to  enjoin  the  work  on  the  plans 
and  specifications  adopted  by  the  com- 
missioners, on  the  ground  that  the  cost 
of  the  building,  if  erected  in  accordance 
with  such  plans,  would  far  exceed  the 
sum  named  in  the  Act.  In  this,  however, 
they  were  not  successful,  the  court  hold- 
ing that  the  commissioners  were  not 
limited  to  the  $1,500,000  clearly  ex- 
pressed by  the  terms  of  the  law. 

The  work  on  the  bviilding  slowly  pro- 
gressed during  the  years  1889  and  1890, 
and  on  the  18th  day  of  July,  1891,  the 
corner  stone  was  laid  with  impressive 
Masonic  ceremonies.  The  fovmdation 
walls  had  then  been  laid  for  the  entire 
building,  and  the  second  story  walls  on 
the  east  and  half  the  north  side.  Its  ulti- 
mate cost  is  stillamatter  of  much  doubt. 
The  lowest  reliable  estimate  scarcely 
falls  short  of  $3,000,000,  while  many  be- 
lieve that  $5,000,000  will  scarcely  suffice 
to  complete  it.  This  will  afford  a  prince- 
h'  income  to  the  architects,  who  are  al- 
lowed four  and  a  half  per  cent  commis- 
sions. Siiould  the  building,  however, 
be  completed  in  accordance  with  the 
plans  adopted,  and  partialh'  executed, 
there  is  no  question  but  it  will  surpass 
any  building  of  the  kind  and  jjurpose  de- 
signed, at  present  existing  in  the  United 
States.  Indeed,  there  are  not  more  than 
two  or  three  state  houses  exceeding  it  in 
solidit}',  imposing  architecture  and  ex- 
pense. Occupying  as  it  does  a  whole 
block,  an  unimpaired  view  of  the  build- 


ing is  had  from  every  side.  The  court 
house  in  Chicago  is  at  present  probably 
the  most  expensive  in  the  country  today. 
But  its  location  detracts  from  its  other- 
wise imposing  architecture,  and  its  ma- 
terial is  such,  that,  if  we  are  correctly 
informed,  it  is  already  in  process  of  de- 
cay. In  location  and  in  choice  of  mater- 
ial, the  Board  of  court  house  commis- 
sioners are  to  be  commended,  although 
they  are  not  entitled  to  the  credit  of  the 
location,  which  was  settled  by  the  Act 
creating  the  commission.  Ten  years' 
time  is  none  too  much  for  the  completion 
of  a  building  of  the  magnitude  and  ex- 
pense of  the  one  under  construction, 
without  unduh'  taxing  the  people  of  the 
present  day. 

It  should  be  added,  that  b}^  an  Act  of 
the  legislature,  approved  April  16,1889, 
three  more  commissioners  were  added  to 
the  original  board,  viz:  George  A.  Brack- 
ett,  Edgar  F.  Comstock  and  E.  M.  John- 
son. Charles  M.  Loring  of  the  original 
board  resigned,  and  John  DeLaittre  was 
appointed  in  his  place.  These  gentlemen 
with  those  named  in  the  original  act, 
constitute  the  present  board  of  commis- 
sioners. These  serve  without  compensa- 
tion, and  are  prohibited  from  becoming 
a  party,  either  directly  or  indirecth',  in 
any  contract  made  by  said  board  or  un- 
der its  authority. 

Post  Office.  The  year  1891  wit- 
nessed the  completion  of  the  United 
States  government  building  for  a  post- 
office  and  holding  United  States  courts. 
Before  speaking  of  this  in  detail  it  will 
be  of  interest  to  trace  the  growth  of  the 
])ostal  service  in  this  city  from  the  earh- 
beginnings  to  its  present  large  pro])or- 
tions,  and  the  various  changes  of  its* 
location  to  its  present  pennanent  site. 

The  first  postoffice  within  the  present 
limitsof  the  city  was  established  in  1848. 
Ard  Godfre^^was  the  first  postmaster.  It 
was   accotnmodated   in   a   10x12  frame 
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building  used  as  a  mill  ofiice,  and  situ- 
ated on  the  hank  of  tlie  river  on  Main 
street,  near  where  Mill  street  interseets 
Main.  The  mails,  of  eourse,  were  ver\' 
irregular.  Xo  mail  routes  were  estab- 
lished. Ill  the  winter  occasional  stages, 
sometimes  ])rivate  teams,  brought  such 
mail  ascould  be  found.  Intercourse  with 
the  outside  world  was  very  precarious 
from  1848  to  1851,  and  even  after  that 
for  some  time  no  regulareommunication 
w^as  kept  up  in  the  winter.  In  the  winter 
of  1850-1  ten  days  or  two  weeks  some- 
times elapsed  without  a  mail. 

Mr.  Godfrey  held  his  office  until  1852, 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  Luther  Patch. 
Mr.  White,  W.  \\ .  Wales  and  General  H. 
P.  Van  Cleve  successfully  officiated  as 
postmasters — the  last  named  holding  the 
office  at  the  time  of  its  discontinuance 
on  the  East  Side.  The  office  had  no  per- 
manent abiding  place.  It  was  first  re- 
moved to  the  store  occupied  by  J.  H. 
Stevens  &  Co.,  at  the  corner  of  Main  and 
Pine  streets.  Later  to  the  old  Winslow 
House,  on  the  site  now  occupied  b}'  the 
Exposition  building.  On  the  closing  of 
that  hotel,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  the  office  was  again  removed  to 
Central  avenue,  between  Main  and  Sec- 
ond streets.  In  this  location  it  contin- 
ued until  the  office  wfis  discontinued,  and 
merged  in  that  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river. 

A  postoffice  was  established  on  the 
west  side  of  the  river  as  early  as  1854, 
and  located  at  thecorner  of  First  avenue 
south  and  First  street.  Dr.  H.  Fletcher 
was  first  postmaster.  For  several  years 
the  office  often  changed  locations,  either 
to  suit  the  convenience  of  postmast- 
ers or  the  shifting  population.  Its  first 
removal  was  to  W^ashington  avenue,  be- 
tween Fifth  and  Sixth  avenues  south. 
The  location  ])roving  inconvenient  and 
the  accommodations  inadequate,  it  was 
soon  removed  to  the  corner  of  Washing- 


ton and  First  avenues  south.  Still  later 
to  Hennepin,  between  Second  street  and 
Washington  £i venue,  l)eing  the  ground 
floor  of  the  Atheneum  building.  On  the 
com])letion  of  the  city  hall  the  office  was 
removed  to  that  building,  and  aboxit 
this  time  the  East  Side  office  was  dis- 
continued. Those  who  have  been  ]3ost- 
masters  on  the  west  side  of  the  river 
besides  Dr.  Fletcher  are  Dr.  A.  E.  Ames, 
C.  Wilcox,  S.  Hidden,  W.  P.  Ankeny,  I). 
Morgan,  Daniel  Basset,  W.  W.  McNair, 
Cyrus  Aldrich,  Dr.  George  H.  Keith,  O. 
M.  Laraway,  John  J.  Ankeny  and  the 
present  incumbent,  Maj.  Wm.  D.  Hale. 
But  few  of  these  are  now  living.  From 
the  city  hall  the  office  was  removed  in 
1882  to  the  Boston  Block,  corner  of 
Hennepin  avenue  and  Third  street.  On 
the  burning  of  that  building  in  18SG, 
temporaiy  and  very  inadequate  accom- 
modations were  leased  in  the  Stillman 
Block  on  Fourth  street,  where  the  office 
continued  until  its  removal  into  the 
government  building,  corner  of  Third 
street  and  First  avenue  south. 

Agitation  of  the  question  of  prociir- 
ing  government  aid  for  the  erection  of 
a  post  office  buildingeommeneed  as  early 
as  1879.  Nothing  definite,  however, 
was  done  until  1881,  when  Hon.  W.  D. 
Washburn  introduced  a  bill  in  the  house 
of  representatives  ]3roviding  for  an  ap- 
propriation for  the  purchase  of  a  site 
and  the  erection  of  a  building  for  a  post- 
office  and  other  government  offices  at 
Minneapolis.  The  bill,  however,  did  not 
Ijccome  a  law,  and  another  bill  from  the 
committee  on  ])ublic  buildings  and  a])- 
])ropriating  $125,000  also  failed. 

Nothing  further  was  done  until  earlv 
in  the  session  of  1882,  when  Senator 
Windom  introduced  a  bill  in  the  senate, 
a])propriating$175,0O0  lor  tlicjjurchase 
of  a  site,  and  the  erection  of  a  govern- 
ment building.  This  bill  became  a  law, 
the  amount  that  was  appi-ojjriated,  how- 
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over,  lieiiiy  reduced  to  $G(),0()0.  The 
amount  was  absurdly  small.  Advertise- 
ments for  bids  for  a  site,  however,  were 
published  in  May,  1882,  and  18  l)ids  re- 
ceived. A  commission  consisting  of  Ar- 
chitect James  G.  Hill,  E.  P.  Allis,  of  Mil- 
waukee, and  S.  (t.  Hadley,  of  Waterloo, 
N.  Y.,was  a])pointed  to  select  a  site.  As 
usual  in  such  cases  there  was  much  dis- 
cussion and  somewhat  heated  contro- 
versy among  property-  holders  and  citi- 
zens in  different  locations  as  to  the  site. 
The  commission,  however,  finally  deciiled 
to  purchase  of  John  S.  Pillslnn-y  the  site 
where  the  building  now  stands  for  the 
sum  of  $00,000.  Plans  were  prepared, 
and  it  was  soon  discovered  that  the  site 
was  quite  inadecpiate,  and  an  adjoining 
tract  was  purchased  for  $-1-2,000. 

So  far  as  the  location  is  concerned, 
although  there  was  then  considerable 
diversity-  of  opinion,  it  is  now  generally 
conceded  that  the  site  is  as  well  adapted 
for  the  ])ur])ose  designed  as  any  that 
could  then  be  secured  at  a  reasonable 
figure.  It  is  fairly  near  the  present  cen- 
ter of  business.  It  was  then  almost  uni- 
versfdly  conceded  that  it  shoxild  not  go 
above  Hennepin  avenue,  and  neither  on 
Hennepin  or  Nicollet  avenues,  within  a 
reasonable  distance  from  the  river,  could 
ground  be  secured  at  a  price  which  the 
government  woxdd  be  willing  to  pay.  It 
mavbe  a  matter  of  interest  in  the  future 
at  least,  not  only  to  see  what  sites  were 
then  deemed  suitable  (by  the  persons 
offering  them,  though  probabh'  the  com- 
mission never  considered  a  number  of  the 
same),  as  well  as  valuations  placed  on 
them.  The  following  is  taken  from  the 
Minneapolis  Evening  Star,  of  Atigust 
Gth,  1889,  Avhich  also  contained  cpiite  a 
full  history  of  the  office  from  its  first  es- 
tablishment on  the  west  side  of  the  river: 

No.  1.  O.  .\.  Pray — Premises  corner  Fourth 
street  and  Fourth  avenue  south.  129xl.S()  feet. 
Price,  $35,000. 


.\'o.  2.  S.  H.  Mattisou — Premises  corner  of 
Third  street  and  Fourth  avenue  south,  block  67, 
1S0.\120  feet.     Price,  $32,000. 

No.  3.  H.  A.  Gale,  agent — Premises  corner  Hen- 
nepin avenue  and  First  street,  block  13,  120x280 
feet.    Price,  $00,000. 

No.  -i.  Chas.  A.  Nimocks — Parts  of  lots  4,  5,  6 
and  7,  in  block  SO,  230x120  feet.     Price,  $60,000. 

No.  5.  H.  Ci.  Harrison — Parts  of  lots  1,  2  and 
3,  corner  Third  street  and  First  avenue  north, 
120x160  feet.     Price,  $20,000. 

No.  6.  George  Huhn — Premises  corner  First 
avenue  north  and  Second  street,  block35, 180x120 
feet.    Price,  $35,000. 

No.  7.  W.  W.  McNair — Premises  corner  First 
avenue  north  and  Fifth  street,  block  2,  120x180 
feet.     I'rice,  $25,000. 

No.  8.  Franklin  Steele,  Jr.— Parts  of  block  14, 
bounded  by  First  street  south.  First  avenue  south 
and  High  street.  ISO  feet  on  First  street  south, 
155  feet  on  First  avenue  south,  and  180  feet  on 
High  street.     Price,  $53,100. 

No.  9.  Charles  Rees — Lots  10,  9  and  part  of 
lot  8,  block  78,  corner  secord  avenue  south  and 
Fourth  street,  155x156  feet,  price,  $52,500.  Also, 
lots  2,  3,  4  and  5,  block  225,  corner  of  Eighth 
street  and  Second  avenue  south,  165x264  feet. 
Price,  $32,000. 

No.  10.  J.  E.  Bell — Premises  corner  Third 
street  and  Second  avenue  north,  block  69, 120x180 
feet.     Price,  $51,000. 

No.  11.  J.  W.  Johnson — Premises  corner  Third 
street  and  Second  avenue  north,  lots  9  and  10, 
block  60,  120x180  feet.    Price,  $48,000. 

No.  12.  Richard  Chute — Premises  parts  of 
block  11,  St.  Anthony's  Falls,  126  feet  on  Central 
avenue,  244  feet  on  Fourth  street,  and  126  feet  on 
First  avenue  southeast.     Price,  $1. 

No.  13.  Koon,  Merrill  &  Keith  and  Bovey  & 
De  Laittre,  lots  1  and  2,  block  48,  corner  Third 
street  and  Fourth  avenue  south,  132x165  feet. 
Price,  $45,000. 

N'o.  14.  George  A.  Camp — Lot  6  and  part  of 
lot  7,  block  No.  1  of  Hoag's  addition,  110  feet  on 
Fifth  street  and  170  feet  on  First  avenue  north. 
Price,  $12,000. 

No.  15.  Charles  Rees— Additional.  Corner 
Eighth  street  and  Second  avenue  south,  four  full 
one-fourth  acre  lots,  each  66  feet  by  165  feet,  the 
165  feet  on  Second  avenue,  264  feet  by  165  feet. 
Price,  $32,000.     I  See  No.  9.) 

No.  16.  A.  M.  Hole—Premises  corner  Fourtli 
street  and  Second  avenue  north,  lots  1,  2  and  3  in 
block  00,  198x150.     Pi-ice,  $47,000. 

No.  17.  George  A.  Brackett— Lots  No.  10,  11 
and  12,  block  21,  northeast  corner  of  First  avenue 
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south    and    Second    street,    155x155   feet.     I'riec, 
$40,000. 

No.  IS.  Charles  A.  I'illsbmy  tor  John  S.  I'ills- 
bury  —  Premises  corner  Third  street  and  First 
avenne  south,  block  C+,  120x157  feet.  Price, 
$50,000. 

Excavations  tor  the  new  building  l^e- 
gan  in  1883,  and  in  April,  18SG,  the  first 
foundation  stone  was  laid.  Isaac  Hodg- 
son, of  Minneapolis,  was  tlie  architect  in 
charge  from  Augxist  5,  1883,  until  Aug- 
ust loth,  1884.  He  was  then  succeeded 
by  E.  F.  Hassford,  of  St.  Paul,  who  had 
prepared  new  plans.  On  July  1st,  1889, 
he  was  succeeded  by  Frank  Grygla,  of 
Minneapolis,  who  served  as  suiJerintend- 
ent  until  the  completion  of  the  building. 
James  Bradley  has  filled  the  position  as 
engineer  since  1885.  The  whole  amount 
of  appropriations  made  for  the  building 
and  site  to  completion  is  $641,614.50. 

The  building  is  in  ever}-  waj'  suitalile 
and  convenient  for  the  purpose  designed. 
In  architectural  appearance  it  is  not  im- 
posing— indeed  the  limited  space  it  occu- 
pies, and  the  very  meagre  appropriations 
made  by  the  government  for  the  purpose, 
did  not  admit  of  an\-  scope  for  display 
b}-  the  architect.  He  liad  to  accommo- 
date himself  to  the  means  at  his  com- 
mand. He  is  not  to  be  blamed.  But  al- 
ready it  is  evident  that  the  site  selected 
was  far  too  small.  It  apparently  ad- 
mits of  no  additions.  And  yet  it  is 
manifest  that  il"  the  growth  of  the  city 
continues  in  the  next  ten  years  in  the 
same  projjortion  as  in  the  jjast  ten,  the 
present  accommodtitions  will  be  found 
quite  inadetpuitc. 

The  site  on  which  the  building  stands 
is  150x125  feet,  and  the  building  itself  is 
three  and  a  half  stories  high,  with  a  cen- 
tred tower  on  Third  street  front  152  feet 
in  height,  and  smaller  towers  at  the  cor- 
ners 88  feet  high.  .\  clock  with  a  ili;il 
five  feet  in  diameteris  ])laced  in  the  main 
tower.  The  style  of  fircliitccture  is 
Ronitines(|uc.     The  material  used  in  the 


construction  of  the  walls  is  Ohio  sand- 
stone, the  foundation  being  of  St.  Cloud 
granite  and  Mankato  limestone.  Granite 
columns  are  used  for  trimmings.  There 
are  two  public  entrances,  one  on  Third 
street,  the  other  on  First  avenue. 

The  main  jiortion  of  the  first  floor  is 
devoted  wholly  to  the  working  force  of 
the  post  office.  Here  a  room  100  feet 
square,  and  lighted  by  an  immense  sky 
light  50  feet  square,  is  separated  from 
the  corridors  by  an  elaborate  and  hand- 
somely finished  screen  of  red  oak,  some 
10  feet  high.  In  this  screen  are  numer- 
ous windows  for  the  use  of  the  i)ublic  in 
transacting  business  with  the  office. 

The  second  story  of  the  building  is 
used  for  United  States  court  rooms— two, 
one  35x60  feet,  and  one  30x50,  and  also 
for  offices  for  district  attorney.  United 
States  marshal,  and  clerks  and  assist- 
ants. The  present  district  attorney  is 
the  Hon.  Eugene  Hay,  appointed  by 
President  Harrison,  and  residing  in  Min- 
neapolis. On  the  second  floor  are  also 
the  offices  of  the  deputy  collector  of  in- 
ternal revenue  and  special  agent  of  the 
United  States  treasury  dejjartment. 

On  the  third  floor  is  the  offices  of 
deputy  collector  ot  customs  and  assist- 
ants. Geo.  W.  Marchant,  Esq.,  was  ap- 
pointed to  this  office  (and  custodian  of 
the  building)  April  17th,  ISOO,  and  has 
been  a  resident  of  Minneapolis  for  many 
\ears  and  an  tictive  business  man.  He 
was  appointed  under  the  jirovisions  of  a 
special  act  of  congress,  ap])roved  Alarch 
Sth,  IS'JO,  entitled  "An  Act  to  consti- 
tute Minneajjolis  asub.])()rt  of  cntrvand 
delivery  in  the  collection  district  of  Min- 
nesota and  for  other  pur|)oses."  The 
office  was  ojx-ned  for  business  September 
1st,  1890.  Before  this  the  custom  house 
husiness  of  Minnca])oils  was  transacted 
at  St.  Paul,  at  great  inconvenience  to 
our  merchants.  During  the  first  year 
after  the  ()])enhig  of  the  office, the  busi- 
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ness  recei])ts  ol'  llic  ollicc  fell  little  short  of  four  postal  stations  uv  branch  otiices 

of  $100,000,  and  arc  rajtidlx-  increasing,  in  this  city  with  money  order,  registry 

It  is  not  only  a  great  convenience  to  our  am]   stamp  selling   facilities.     The   fifth 

citizens,  but  will  greatly  aid  in  swelling  one  was  also  added  to  the  list  .\\n-[\  1st, 

the  volume  of  business  of  this  city.    Mr.  ISDl.     The  stations  are  advantageously 

Alfirchant  has  seven  assistants  and  em-  located,  with    a   view   to   accommodate 

])loyees  under  his  charge.  sul)urban  centers  of  business  and  pojju- 

()n  the  fourth  floor  are  the  offices  of  lation.     Tiie  business  transacted atthese 

signal   service   and  of  the  laiKvay  mail  stations  for  the  past  year  fulh*  justifies 

service.  their  establishment. 

Edward    F.  Waite,   special   examiner  The  present  force  em  ]}loyed  in  the  jjost- 

of   ])ensions,   J.    \V.    Lawrence,    sjiecial  office  consists  of  the  postmaster  and  65 

agent   of  treasury   dei)artment,    and  J.  clerks,   including   assistant   postmaster, 

H.  Harmon,  weather  observer,   are   all  division  su])erintendents  and  chief  clerks, 

residents  in  AIinnea])olis.  There   are  ninety  carriers   and  ten  sid)- 

Perhajjs  no  statistics  more  correctly  stitute    carriers.      The    entire    business 

rejiresent  the  growth  of  a  city  than  those  has  been  reduced  to  a  complete  system, 

pertaining  to   the  business  of  the  post-  affording   as  good    postal    facilities    as 

office.     In  some  one  department  of  busi-  those  enjoyed  by  any  city  in  the  country, 

ness  in  a  city  there  might  be  for  a  year,  (  and    far    superior    to    many  )    and    is 

or  even  series  of  years,  a  large  increase,  at   present   under  the  efficient  nianage- 

and  yet  it  might  be  entirely  fallacious  to  ment   of  Maj.   W.   D.    Hale.      It   is   not 

reason  that  there  must  be  a  corresponti-  claimed  that  the  system  is   perfect,  but 

ing   increase  in    many    other  branches,  as  nearly  so  as  the  exigencies  of  a  gov- 

Such  large  increase  might  even  efl'ect  the  ernment  ofiice  will  permit  in  as  rapidly 

postal  V)usiness  but   slighth'.     But   the  growing  a  city  as  this. 

l)ostofficc  in  a  business  way  reaches  the  

whole  community  and  rejiresents  its  busi-  William  Dinsmore  Hale.  Maj.  Hale, 
ness  activity  and  growth.  While  not  as  the  genial  postmaster  of  Minneapolis 
affording  an  accurate  measure  of  such  is  familiarly  known,  has  been  a  resident 
growth  in  detail  it  fairly  illustrates  the  of  the  City  of  Minneapolis  for  2-t  years, 
aggregate.  Thecondensed  statement  fol-  and  among  its  busiest  workers  in  build- 
lowing  will,  therefore,  be  of  interest.  It  ingup  the  lumber  and  milling  industries, 
has  before  been  stated  that  the  first(piar-  He  came  here  at  the  termination  of 
ter's  receipts  of  the  office,  after  being  his  service  in  the  army,  in  September, 
established  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  l.s(i7,  and  entered  the  office  of  the  Min- 
in  1854,  were  $7.79:  nesota    Central    Railway   Company   as 

For  the  yc-ai-  185-t .$138.71  '••'^■"'l^'  ""'1<-'''  '*•  C.  vSlicphcrd,  then  occupy- 

I'iftli  year,  ISo!) 2,234-.(),j  ing  llie  brick  block  at  Washington  and 

TcMitli  year,  ISG-t 4-,467.3:'.  Second  .ivenues,  now  the  St.  Jamcs  Hotel. 

Fiftec.ilh  year,  l.SGl) 18,882.04  ,•    ,,„     ^i,^.    transfer   of  that   ro.'ld    to   the 

Twciitietli  year,  1874- -l-(l,07().'.)(»  ,,.,            ,          .,     ,,,     n       t    t  ^                      •       4i 

,    ,.,.-             ,„_„              ,..,„„,,  ,-  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Companv  m  the 

1  wcntv-hftli    vear,  18(0 03, 880.4.)  .  „         .         ^                                               i     i          /i 

Thirtieth  year,  1884- 178,218.'.»7  foUowmg  December,  he  entered  the  ofhce 

Thirty-fifth  year,  1889 302,589.2.'".  of  W.  I).  Washbum  &  Co.  as  clerk  and 

Thirty-seventh  year,  1891 361,048.00  i)ookkee])er.    InlS72hewas  made  agent 

On  February  1st,  1888,  the  postofiice  ol'  the  Minnea])olis  Mill  Company,  and 

department  niithorized  theest.-ddishment  ;idministercd    the   atfairs   of    the    \v;iter 
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power  for  the  cusuiiifj  five  years.  I'lJOii 
the  death  of  G.  M.  Stickneyhewas  taken 
into  the  partnership  of  W.  D.  Wnshl)urn 
&  Co.  in  1S76,  and  continued  manager 
of  its  l)usiness  until  its  incorporation  as 
the  Washburn  Mill  comjiany,  and  of  that 
corporation  until  the  close  of  its  business 
in  1889.  The  transactions  of  these  com- 
panies were  of  great  magnitude  and 
variety-.  In  the  lumber  department  the 
logs  were  cut  ujDon  the  lands  of  the  com- 
pany on  Rum  river  and  the  Upper  Miss- 
issippi, and  driven  to  the  booms  of  the 
Mississippi.  There  were  two  mammoth 
saw  mills  ojjerated — one  at  Anoka  and 
one  at  Minneapolis,  and  Itmiber  yards 
established  for  storing  and  drying  the 
lumber.  As  much  as  25,000,000  feet  of 
pine  lumber  were  manufactured  in  a 
single  year.  In  the  milling  department 
the  company  from  1881  operated  two 
flouring  mills — the  Palisade  at  Minne- 
apolis, of  1,800  barrels  daily  capacity, 
and  the  Lincoln  at  Anoka,  of  700  bar- 
rels capacity.  They  began  the  manu- 
facture of  flour  at  the  time  the  new  pro- 
cess of  rolls  was  substituted  for  that  of 
mill  stones,  and  enjoyed  the  advantage 
which  that  improved  process  gave  before 
it  was  generally  introduced  elsewhere. 

It  will  be  readily  appreciated  that  tlie 
successful  conduct  of  so  extensive  and 
varied  operations  would  task  the  mental 
resources  and  physical  strength  of  their 
manager.  But  Maj.  Hale  was  equal  to 
the  task.  He  mastered  the  multitudes  of 
details  and  carried  along  the  business  as 
smoothly  as  the  running  of  a  well  oiled 
machine,  and  ever  presented  himself  to 
his  friends  ■with  a  smile  as  genial  as 
though  he  was  a  gentleman  of  elegant 
leisure. 

To  his  ability  to  select  fit  assistants,  a 
faculty  characteristic  of  all  successful 
men,  and  his  talent  for  systematizing 
complicated  affairs  Maj.  Hale  attributes 
in  a  great  measure  his  business  success. 


In  addition  to  the  care  of  iiis  private 
business  Maj.  Hale  was,  through  the 
years  1875  to  1881,  a  director  and  sec- 
retary and  treasiirer  of  the  Minneapolis 
&  Duluth  Railway  Company'  under  the 
presidency  of  Isaac  Atvvater;  and  also  a 
director  from  1 875  to  1 881 ,  and  secretary 
from  1878  to  1881,  of  the  Minneapolis 
and  St.  Louis  Railway  Company  under 
the  presidency  of  W.  D.  Washburn, — a 
period  when  these  roads  were  organized 
and  under  construction — devolving  upon 
him  no  little  responsibility  as  well  as  a 
vast  amount  of  routine  work. 

In  18S-t  Maj.  Hale  was  nominated 
by  both  political  parties  as  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of 
Minneapolis,  and  elected  without  oppo- 
sition. At  the  expiration  of  his  term  of 
three  years  he  was  re-elected  again  for  a 
second  term,  which  was  extended  one 
year  by  act  of  the  legislature,  and  thus 
served  seven  years  without  compensation 
in  that  most  responsible  public  oflice,  re- 
quiring the  exercise  of  good  judgment 
and  the  employment  of  the  most  tlelicate 
tact. 

Before  coming  to  Minneapolis  Maj. 
Hale  had  resided  at  Cannon  Falls,  Good- 
hue County,  where  he  came  in  1856,  but 
returned  East  and  taught  school  the  fol- 
lowing winter,  and  then  went  to  Kansas 
where  he  spent  the  next  two  years,  but 
without  making  a  permanent  location. 
Returning  to  Cannon  Falls  in  1859  he 
purchased  a  prairie  farm,  and  employed 
the  following  two  years  in  its  cidtiva- 
tion,  raising  crops  of  wheat,  which  he 
was  afterwards  so  largely  to  manuftic- 
ture  into  floiir.  At  the  session  of  the 
Minnesota  Legislature  of  1801  he  was 
elected  enrolling  clerk  of  the  Senate,  where 
the  writer  of  this  sketch  first  made  his 
acqviaintancc,  which  has  ripened  into  an 
appreciative  friendship. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of  the 
rebellion  he  volunteered  as  a  private  in 
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Comj)£iin'  E  of  the  Third  Kegimcnt  of 
Alinnesota  Infantry,  was  appointed  scr- 
gcfint  of  the  compan\',  and  upon  the  or- 
ganization of  the  regiment  was  pro- 
moted sergeant-major,  and  performed 
the  elerical  duties  of  adjutant  of  the  regi- 
ment. After  rendezvousing  atFortSnell- 
ing  the  regiment  proceeded  inNovemljer, 
1861,  to  Kentucky,  where  it  was  occu- 
pied in  guard  duty  with  frequent  colHs- 
ions  with  the  eneni}-.  Being  captured  in 
Tennessee  in  July,  1862,  in  a  raid  b\-  Gen. 
Forest,  the  enlisted  men  were  paroled — 
the  officers  taken  south — and  returned 
to  Minnesota,  where  they  joined  Gen. 
Sibley's  command  in  the  Indian  cam- 
paign during  the  summer  of  1862.  Ex- 
changed in  December  of  that  year,  re- 
turning to  Tennessee  in  January  of  1863, 
the  regiment  engaged  in  active  campaign- 
ing, and  participated  in  the  capture  of 
Vicksburg  onthefourthday  of  July  1863, 
andof  Little  Rock  September  10th,  1863. 
At  the  organization  of  the  Fourth  Regi- 
ment of  Colored  United  States  Artillery 
he  was  transferred  at  the  request  of  the 
commander  of  the  Regiment  and  appoint- 
ed adjutant,  and  afterwards  major,  and 
stationed  chiefly  at  Fort  Halleck,  Colum- 
bus, Kentucky.  He  served  with  the  artil- 
lery for  two  and  a  half  years,  until  mus- 
tered out  of  service  in  February,  1866. 
Allured  by  his  agricultural  tastes  and  ex- 
perience he  took  a  plantation  in  the 
\icinit3'  of  Pine  Bluff,  Arkansas,  and 
])laiitcd  and  gathered  a  crop  of  cotton. 
The  following  Janu<'ir\  liisi)lantation  life 
was  succeeded  by  a  call  of  the  govern- 
ment to  serve  as  agent  of  the  Freedman's 
Bureau,  in  which  capacity  he  was  during 
the  summer  the  governor  and  autocrat 
of  two  Arkansas  counties.  This  duty 
over  he  came  to  Minneapolis  as  above 
related. 

Maj.  Hale  was  born  at  Norridgewock, 
Maine,  August  Kith,  1836.  His  father 
was  Eusebius  Hale,   a  Congregational 


minister,  and  his  mother  Philena  (Dins- 
more)  Hale.  The  Hale's  were  of  English 
ancestry,  while  the  Dinsmore's  were  de- 
scendents  of  John  Dinsmore,  who  imi- 
grated  to  New  Hampshire  from  the  north 
of  Ireland  in  1723,l)utwhose  forefathers 
came  from  the  low  lands  of  vScotland. 
The  family  removed  from  Maine  tol^ong 
Island  in  1852.  Maj.  Hale  received  an 
academic  education,  and  the  four  last 
winters  before  coming  West  to  remain, 
taught  school  on  Long  Island.  He  has 
been  twice  married,  first  in  1864  to  Sarah 
Baker,  who  died  in  Alinneapolis  in  1868, 
and  second  in  1870  to  Flora  A.  Ham- 
mond. Of  this  last  union  two  sons  and 
two  daughters  cheer  and  adorn  his  happy 
home,  and  an  infant  child  has  passed 
from  it. 

Since  August  1st,  1890,  Maj.  Hale  has 
been  postmaster  of  the  city  of  Minne- 
apolis, occupying  the  government  build- 
ing on  Third  street  and  First  avenue 
south,  and  administering  the  office  with 
an  urbanity  and  effieienc\-  born  of  his 
varied  business  and  official  experience. 

TheAtheneum  and  Puklic  Library. 
The  Public  Library  is,  to  a  great  extent, 
the  outgrowth  and  expansion  of  the  old 
Athcneum,  a  stockholders  corporation 
originated  and  for  many  years  sustained 
l3y  the  liberality  and  puplic  si)irit  of 
many  of  the  old  citizens  of  Alinneapolis. 

The  earh-  records  of  this  association, 
kept  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hale  Williams,  for 
many  j^ears  its  able  and  faithful  librarian, 
show  the  earnest  efforts  of  many  old  set- 
tlers in  founding  the  institution,  several 
of  whom  have  passed  awaj-,  but  man\- 
live  to  see  the  ripe  fniits  of  their  early 
efforts,  which  have  resulted  even  more 
successfully  than  their  most  sanguine 
hopes  could  have  anticipated. 

The  first  meeting  for  the  ])ur]5ose  of 
forming  a  library  association  was  held 
May  16th,  1859,  at  which  time  the  late 
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Col.  Aldrich  offered  resolutions  as  to  the 
iinportanee  of  making  a  nuelens  for  a 
library  that  were  unanimotisly  adopted. 

C.  E.  Vanderburg,  R.  K.  Nieholas  and  W. 
W.  MeNair  were  appointed  to  jjrep.'irc 
artieles  of  incorporation.  At  the  next 
meeting,  which  occurred  May  18th,  they 
reported  that  it  was  not  expedient  to 
organize  a  eorjjorate  body,  and  at  that 
meeting  the  Young  Men's  Library  Asso- 
ciation was  organized,  a  constitution 
adopted  and  officers  elected.  The  pre- 
amble stated  "That  we,  the  citizens  of 
Minneapolis,  believing  that  the  cause  of 
truth,  morality  and  virtue  ciin  be  greatly 
aided  and  established  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  a  public  library,  lectures  and 
debates,  do  hereby  agree  to  form  our- 
selves into  jin  association."  The  officers 
elected  were  as  follows:  David  Charlton, 
jiresident;  Charles  E.  Vanderburg  and  E. 
H.  Btites,  vice-presidents;  W.  C.  Keems, 
recording  secretary  ;  W.  W.  McNair,  cor- 
respondingsccretary;  Josejih  Dean,  treas- 
urer; Thomas  Hale  Williams,  librarian  ; 
A.  E.  Ames,  Cyrus  Aldrich  and  David 
Morgan,  executive  committee.  Among 
the  prominent  members  not  elected  to 
office  were;  A.  L.  Bausman,  John  I. 
Black,  A.  B.  Russell,  Geo.  H.  Woods,  W. 

D.  Washburn,  W.  I ).  Babbitt,  H.  E.  Mann, 
I'.  R.  E.  Cornell  and  R.  B.  Nicholas. 

Bayard  Taylor  was  announcedatth.il 
meeting  as  Ijeing  engaged  to  lecture  in 
four  places  in  the  state,  and  he  was 
invited  to  lecture  l)efore  the  association, 
which  invitation  he  accepted,  and  some- 
time afterwards  delivered  a  lectinein  the 
Methodist  Church,  the  receipts  of  which 
were  $141  .lif),  Mi".  Taylor's  share  being 
$58.25:  inci(lentale.\i)cnscsamounted  to 
$9.00,  so  the  association  netted  $74-. 00 
as  a  nuinificcnt  stun  ii])()n  which  to  com- 
mence opei'a tions.  Tiie  constitution  was 
received  the  following  June,  and  was 
signed  b\'  fifty-four  ])ersons,  the  ta.\  being 
one  dollar.    .\t  the  same  time  the  iilanof 


a  joint  stock  corporarion  was  adopted, 
and  the  name  was  changed  to  that  of  the 
"  Minneapolis  Atheneum,"  and  the  asso- 
ciation in  August  expended  $106.38  for 
sixty-eight  volumes,  and  the  library  was 
started  as  an  accomplished  fact,  Mr. 
Williams,  the  librarian,  giving  the  neces- 
sary room  in  his  store.  It  may  be  inter- 
esting to  note  that  the  books  were  kept 
there  eight  years  free  of  rent. 

In  January,  1860,  a  meeting  was  held 
and  the  form  for  a  charter  was  adopted, 
which  was  sent  to  the  legislature  and 
returned  as  "unconstitutional."  This 
objection  was  finally  removed  and  the 
latter  part  of  January  the  following  list 
of  officers  for  1860  were  elected:  E.  S. 
Jones,  president;  Wm.  F.  Russell,  vice- 
president;  John  S.  Young,  secretary; 
James  Dean,  treasurer;  Cyrus  Aldrich, 
Thomas  Hale  Williams  and  David  Mor- 
gan, directors.  The  first  annual  meeting 
was  held  in  the  following  Febi^uary  and 
it  was  decided  to  levv-  an  annual  tax  of 
two  dollars  per  share  on  all  shares  rep- 
resented when  the  act  of  incorporation 
was  jjassed.  The  annual  report  showed 
the  receipts  to  have  been  $308.78,  of 
which  $-1.27  was  the  balance  on  hanrl, 
while  the  .\thenetnn  was  out  of  debt; 
235  volumes  had  been  purchased;  215 
donated  ;  the  membership  numbering  66. 
The  ortlcers  for  1861  were:  R.  R.  Nich- 
olas, president;  Dr.  Anderson, vice-pi'csi- 
dent;  J.  Iv.  Bell,  secretary;  W.  D.  Leon- 
ard, trcasm-er;  D.  Morgan,  W.  W.  Mc- 
Nair and  Thomas  Hale  Williams,  direct- 
ors. An  assessment  of  two  dollars  per 
year  was  levied,  ;ind  in  February,  1862, 
the  directors  reported  that  notwith- 
standing tile  war  and  hard  times,  2();') 
volumes  had  been  added  to  the  library, 
of  \\  liich  150  were  donated.  In  thcsamc 
lepoil  wc  arc  told  that  Col.  .Mdricli,  then 
in  congress,  "lent  his  valuidile  aid  in 
obtaining  sui)|)lies  for  the  library,  and 
1  Ion.  II.  .M  .  Ricc.'issisted  in  a  like  manner, 
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and  that  the  books  donated  were  most 
valuable  works."  Also  that  though  the 
services  of  Thomas  Hale  Williams  was 
entirely  gratuitous,  not  one  volume  had 
been  lost  since  the  library-  was  founded. 

The  officers  elected  for  1802  were: 
David  Morgan,  president;  S.  C.  Gale, 
vice-president;  D.  C.  Bell,  secretary; 
Thomas  Hale  Williams,  treasurer;  A.  L. 
Bailsman,  Franklin  Beebe  and  John  H. 
Green,  directors  for  the  year.  Two  hun- 
dred and  five  volumes  had  been  added 
and  the  funds  on  hand  at  the  close 
amounted  to  $18.94. 

The  officers  chosen  for  1863  were: 
David  Mcjrgan,  president;  JohiiS.  Walk- 
er, vice-president ;  D.  C.  Bell,  secretary; 
Thomas  Hale  Williams, treasurer;  O.  W, 
Larawav,  S.  C.  Gale  and  Franklin  Bcebe, 
directors.  Ninety -seven  volumes  were 
added  during  the  year,  making  the  total 
1,020,  and  it  was  found  that  one  liook 
had  been  lost — the  first  on  record.  The 
total  number  of  shares  now  amounted 
to  85. 

The  new  officers  for  1864- were;  David 
Morgan,  president;  Rev.  RolDert  A. 
Strong,  vice-president;  E.  P.Humphrey, 
secretary;  Thos.  H.  Williams,  treasurer; 
F.  Beebe,  A.  L.  Bausman  and  John  S. 
Walker,  directors.  Even  the  high  prices 
incident  to  the  jirotracted  war  did  not 
hinder  the  prosperity  of  the  institution, 
and  116  volumes  were  added  the  next 
year;  M.  S.  Wilkinson  and  Ignatius 
Donnelly  aiding  the  good  work. 

In  1865,  S.  C  Gale  waspresident ;  W. 
A.  Newton,  vice-president;  E.P.Humph- 
re3',  secretary;  T.  H.  Williams,  treasurer; 
D.  B.  KnickerI)ocker,  D.  Morgan  and  D. 
C.  Bell,  directors.  Here  commenced  the 
real  growth  of  the  Atheneum,  when,  in 
1865,  the  ])roposition  to  purchase  a  lot 
and  erect  a  building  was  referred  to  the 
directors.  At  the  next  meeting  (1866) 
it  was  announced  that  $5,000  of  the 
$7,500   required    for   that   ]>m-p(>se   liad 


been  pledged.     At  that  time  the  Associa- 
tion had  1,290  volumes. 

The  new  board  of  directors  ( 1886  ) 
was  composed  as  follows :  S.  C.  Gale, 
president;  W.  A.  Newton,  vice-president; 
J.  A.  Wolverton,  secretary;  Thos.  Hale 
Williains,  treasurer;  David  Morgan,  D. 
C.  Bell  and  Rev.  D.  B.  Knickerbocker, 
directors.  Mr.  Newton  afterwards  re- 
signed, and  Dr.  A.  L.  Bausman  was 
elected  vice-president.  The  receipts  dur- 
ing the  year  were  $485.13  and  the  ex- 
l)enses  $484.77,  showing  that  "margins" 
were  not  large  in  that  day.  The  whole 
number  of  shares  ($5.00  each)  was  164, 
of  which  132  were  subject  to  taxation. 
The  next  year  (1867)  the  old  board  was 
re-elected,  with  two  exceptions:  Frank- 
lin Beebe  becoming  vice-president  and 
Dr.  Bausman  succeeding  Mr.  Bell  as 
director. 

Mr.  Dorillus  Alorrisoii  was  elected 
president  in  1868  Geo.  B.  Wright,  secre- 
tary;  Paris  Gilison,  director,  in  place  of 
Dr.  Bavisman  ;  the  other  officers  being 
unchanged.  In  the  treasurer's  report, 
dated  February  4th,  1868,  occur  the 
first  debit  and  credit  items  concerning 
the  library  building,  from  which  we  learn 
that  $8,900  had  been  received  on  suli- 
scriptions,  and  $1,634.80  from  other 
sources,  and  that  the  total  cost  of  lot 
and  Iniilding  was  $10,693.93,  of  which 
$1,.5()0  was  paid  for  the  lot.  At  that 
time  $109. 1,3  was  still  owing  for  ma- 
terial. 

The  receipts  for  the  next  yeiiv  were 
$2,128.97  from  rent,  fines  and  shares. 
Of  Thos.  Hale  Williams  it  was  said:  "As 
a  librarian,  his  faithful  devotion  to  duty 
deserves  special  mention.  He  has  been 
identified  with  the  library  from  its  incep- 
tion, and  for  eight  \'ears  has  served  with- 
out compensation.  His  extensive  kn<>wl- 
edge  and  experience  have  contril)utcd 
materially  to  the  success  and  ])ros])erity 
of  our  lilirarv,  and  hedescrvcs  Ihethanks 
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of  every  shareholder  of  tlie  Atlicneuni." 
Tlie  miniber  of  l)ooks  tlieii  upon  the 
shelves  of  tlie  library  was  about  2,000, 
the  result  of  ten  years'  growth.  Mr.  Geo. 
B.  Wright  declined  a  re-election  as  secre- 
tary in  18fi9,  and  R.  R.  Bryant  was  his 
successor;  all  the  other  officers  being 
re-elected. 

The  tenth  annual  re])ort  (1870) 
showed  the  number  of  volumes  in  the 
library  to  be  2,269,  and  200  sharehold- 
ers, the  officers  being  Paris  Gibson,  presi- 
dent; Frank  Becbe,  vice-]3resident;  A.L. 
Bailsman,  secretary;  Thos.  Hale  Will- 
iams, treasurer;  D.  Morgan,  D.  B.  Knick- 
erbocker and  S.  C.  Gale,  directors. 

In  1870,  at  the  death  of  Dr.  Kirby 
S]jcncer,  for  many  years  a  resident  of 
Minneapolis,  he  left  the  bulk  of  his  prop- 
erty to  trustees  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Atheneum — the  proceeds  of  this  property 
to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  books  for 
the  librar\-.  At  that  time  the  property 
was  of  the  value  of  only  a  few  thousand 
dollars  ;  but  with  the  enormous  develo])- 
ment  and  growth  of  the  citj'  it  has  now 
become  worth  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars  or  more;  the  annual  income  at 
the  present  time  being  about  ten  thous- 
and dollars,  and  increasing  yearh'. 

From  the  report  made  Febiaiary  olli 
1872,  we  gather  the  followingstatistics 
viz:     Income  for   past  year,  $1,838.55 
expenses,  $1 ,874.92  ;  value  of  the  books 
in    library,     $5,500;     furniture,     $100 
library  building,  $14,500;  Spencerestate 
$25,000;  indebtedness,  $5,000;  leaving 
the  net  value  of  the  property,  $40,100. 
The  officers  elected  that  year  were:  Paris 
Gibson,   president;   I".    I!ecl)e,   vice-])rcsi 
debt;  A.   L.  Hausman,  secretary;  Thos. 
Hale  Williams,  treasurer;  O.  V.  Tousley, 
S.  C.Gale  and  R.  E.Grimsliaw,  directors. 

I-'rom  the  annurd  rejiort  ma(lcinl874 
it  a])pears  that  the  receipts  for  the  ])re- 
vious  year  were  $2,038.90,  and  the  cx- 
jicnses   $2,010.93.     The  receipts  lor  the 


next  year  had  risen  to  $5,443.65  and  the 
expenses  to  $1,750.92.  Over  $3,500  of 
this  amount  was  received  from  the  first 
installment  of  the  Si)encer  fund. 

The  officers  for  1875  were  :  R.J.  Bald- 
win, president;  F.  Beebe,  vice-])resident ; 
Dr.  Bausinan,  seci-etary  ;  Thos.  H.  Will- 
iams, treasurer  andlibrarian  ;  Rev.  D.  B. 
Knickerbocker,  Geo.  B.  Young  and  Mr. 
Baker,  directors. 

From  the  annual  report  of  February 
1st,  1876,  it  appears  that  the  whole 
number  of  books  in  the  library  was  then 
3,714.  The  receipts  for  the  previous 3-ear 
were  $4,988.61;  expenses,  $4,902.76. 
The  officers  were  re-elected,  excepting 
Rev.  E.  D.  Neil,  vice-president,  in  place  of 
F.  Beebe,  and  Paris  Gibson,  director. 

At  the  annual  meeting  held  in  Febru- 
ary, 1877,  there  were  274  shareholders 
belonging  to  the  association.  The  re- 
ceijjts  for  the  year  were  $3,078.98,  and 
the  expenses,  $2,905.04.  Vp  to  this  time 
the  library  had  been  run  as  a  close  coi'- 
lX)ration  for  the  benefit  of  its  sharehold- 
ers or  cash  depositors  only.  It  seemed 
to  be  regarded  as  an  institution  originat- 
ing with  certain  individuals  who  had 
contributed  inoney  and  time  to  secure  a 
library,  and  that  whoever  sought  its 
advantages  must  do  so  under  its  re- 
stricted rules  and  regulations. 

As  no  public  library  existed  in  the 
city,  the  idea  of  transforming  this  into 
such  shape  that  it  would  fill  the  place  of 
such  an  institution  was  conceived,  and 
the  movement  which  resulted  finally  in 
the  (levelo])ment  of  the  jjublic  library 
scheme  and  the  construction  of  the  mag- 
nificent building  in  which  the  Antheneum 
is  now  so  satisfactorily  locjited,  was  be- 
gun at  the  annu.al  meeting  in  February, 
1S77.  Tills  movement  originated  with 
.Mr.  T.  P>.  W.alkcr,  who  for  some  time 
prio!'  to  the  annual  meeting  consulted 
with  numbers  of  tlie  old  original  share- 
holders, and,  with   the  heai'tv  approval 
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of  nearly  all  who  were  consulted,  received 
their  proxies  with  which  to  elect  a  board 
of  officei's  favoraljle  to  the  most  liberal 
policy  consistent  with  the  welfare  of  the 
library.  The  movement  was  opposed  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Hale  Williams  with  a  few 
adherents,  who  attempted  to  procure 
proxies  enough  to  counteract  the  move- 
ment and  prevent  the  consummation  of 
what  he  then  considered  a  revokitionary 
scheme.  But  Mr.  Walker's  proxies,  to- 
gether with  the  direct  votes  of  the  share- 
holders who  attended  the  meeting,  very 
largely  outnumbered  those  of  Mr.  Will- 
iams, and  a  board  was  elected  consist- 
ing of  Prof.  O.  V.  Tousley,  president; 
Rev.  J.  H.  Tuttle,  vice-president;  Rev. 
H.  A.  Stimson,  secretar^^;  Thomas  Hale 
Williams,  treasurer  and  librarian;  direc- 
tors, H.  G.  Harrison.  S.  C.  Gale  and 
T.  B.Walker.  At  that  meeting  was  also 
passed  a  resolution  allowing  the  regular 
$10  memberships  to  be  sold  on  the  basis 
of  $3  cash  and  the  remainder  in  annual 
installments  of  $1  each,  subject  as  other 
memberships  to  the  annual  assessment, 
which  had  formerly  been  $3,  but  was  at 
this  meeting  reduced  to  $1.50.  The  new 
directory  pulled  out  the  several  parti- 
tions on  the  library  floor  of  the  building 
and  changed  it  into  a  large  reading  room  ; 
took  the  books  from  the  side  shelves  and 
put  them  in  alcoves ;  made  the  reading 
room  free  for  general  use,  and  in  every 
respect  placed  it  within  the  reach  of 
those  ^vho  were  most  in  need  of  library- 
accommodations  as  far  as  consistent 
with  the  interests  of  the  association. 
The  library  hours  were  extended  from  5 
p.  m.  to  9  p.  m.,  and  the  public  invited  to 
a  free  use  of  the  room.  The  charge  for 
readers  (not  shareholders)  was  reduced 
from  10  cents  to  5  cents  per  week.  The 
reading  room  was  also  opened  on  Sim- 
days  in  order  to  gather  in  those  who 
might  otherwise  be  disposed  to  frequent 
s.'doons  or  otherevil  ])laces.     Miss  Grace 


Lyon  .vas  appointed  assistant  librarian 
to  aid  Mr.  Williams  in  extra  work  caused 
by  the  increased  use  of  the  library. 

At  the  annual  meeting  held  February 
5th,  1S78,  the  income  for  the  preceding 
year  was  reported  at  $2,326.64  and  the 
expenditures  $2,210.55.  Thre  were  6,696 
volumes  in  the  library-.  The  following 
were  elected  officers  for  the  enstiing  year: 
H.  T.  Wells, president;  J.  H.  Tuttle, vice- 
president;  Rev.  H.  A.  Stimson,  secre- 
tary; Thomas  Hale  Williams, treasurer; 
T.  B.  Walker,  H.  G.  Harrison  and  Geo. 
Bradley,  directors.  Mr.  H.  T.  Wells  re- 
signed his  position  on  the  board  and  Mr. 
W.  W.  McNair  was  elected  president  in 
his  place.  Mr.  H.  G.  Hamson  resigned 
as  director  andW.H.  Hinkle  was  elected 
in  his  place. 

At  the  annual  meeting  held  February 
■4th,  1879,  W.  W.  McNair  was  elected 
president;  Franklin  Beebee,  vice-jDresi- 
dent;  C.  M.  Loring,  secretary;  T.  H. 
Wilhams,  treasurer;  Geo.  Bradley,  C.  A. 
Pillsbury,  T.  B.  Walker,  directors.  The 
general  receipts  for  1878  were  $2,108.42, 
and  expenses  $2,194.07.  The  receipts 
from  the  vSpencer  fund  for  1878  were 
$1,667.08.  Number  of  volumes  in  the 
lilDrary  7,414;  number  of  liooks  drawn 
during  the  year,  11,128.  Outstanding 
original  library  debt,  $4,225. 

The  record  of  the  annual  meeting  held 
February  1st,  1880,  does  not  show  the 
treasurer's  report  for  the  preceding  year. 
There  were  8,380  volumes  in  the  library. 
At  that  meeting  J.  E.  Bell  was  elected 
president;  R.  W.  Laing,  vice-president; 
C.  McC.  Reeve,  treasurer;  directors,  T. 
B.  Walker,  C.  M.  Loring  and  C.  A. 
Bovey.  At  that  meeting  there  were  504 
regular  fully  paid  up  shares  reported. 
There  were  also  175  certificates  and 
shares  sold  on  the  partial  payment  plan. 
Total  number  of  books  drawn  during 
the  3-ear  11,202.  The  following  resolu- 
tion was  jiassed  at  this  meeting:    "That 
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we  heartily  approve  of  the  libertil  polic\- 
imrsued  by  the  management  during  the 
past  3-car,  and  that  the  board  of  direc- 
tors l)e  and  are  hereby  instructed  to  pur- 
sue the  same  policy  inaugurated  by  tlie 
shareholders  at  their  last  annual  meet- 
ing and  followed  b^'  the  management 
during  the  past  year." 

The  opponents  of  the  new  manage- 
ment raised  a  ([uestion  of  the  legal  right 
of  the  stockholders  to  issue  membershi]3s 
without  the  full  payment  being  made  in 
cash ;  the  method  of  selling  shares  on 
time  was  dispensed  with,  and  a  resolu- 
tion ])assed  by  the  stockholders  authoriz- 
ing the  issuance  of  certificates  at  the  price 
of  $4  each,  which  entitled  the  holder  to 
all  the  advantages  of  the  library  excejit- 
ing  the  right  to  vote,  and  subject  to  the 
same  annual  assessment  asregularmcni- 
berships.  This  change  avoided  a  suit  at 
law,  as  there  were  no  legal  objections  to 
this  procecdure.  During  this  and  the 
three  i)receding  years  there  was  carried 
on  through  the  press  a  vigorous  discus- 
sion regarding  the  management  of  the 
librai^y  during  that  time,  and  the  course 
of  Mr.  Walker  was  criticised  in  controll- 
ing the  elections  find  jjolicy  of  the  associa- 
tion through  the  agency  of  the  proxies 
which  he  had  at  first  gathered  up,  and 
afterwards  by  the  agency  of  nearly  100 
regular  memberships,  which  he  purchased 
for  the  treble  purpose  of  avoiding  the 
proxy  trouble,  and  also  to  furnish  mone}- 
to  help  cover  the  deficiencies  in  the  in- 
creased ex])cnditures,  and  to  use  the  cer- 
tificates for  loaning  to  persons  not  able 
to  purchase  shares  and  ])ay  assessments. 
It  was  claimed  tliaL  the  course  pursued 
Wiis  the  subversion  of  the  rights  of  the 
stockholders  and  not  in  accordance  with 
the  intention  of  its  foundersand  the  ])n) 
visions  of  the  charter,  and  against  the 
best  interests  of  the  library.  Air. Walker 
defended  his  courseanil  the  management 
of  I  he  libi\'ii'\-  in  various  con  imunicri  lions 


at  different  times  during  the  several  years, 
claiming  that  the  course  pursued  met 
with  the  approval  of  a  large  majority  of 
the  shareholders  and  would  eventually 
l)rove  satisfactory  to  all  concerned. 

Mr.  Williams  became  so  dissatisfied 
with  the  management  of  the  library  that 
he  resigned  his  position  as  librarian  on 
the  11th  day  of  February,  1890.  Thus 
after  20  years  of  faithful  and  laborious 
work  Mr.  Williams  terminated  his  official 
connection  with  the  institution  as  treas- 
urer and  librarian.  During  a  large  ])art 
of  this  time  his  services  were  gratuitous, 
and  for  muchof  the  balance  were  but  par- 
tially paid  compared  with  their  actual 
value.  His  compensation,  however,  is  in 
the  fact  that  the  institution  which  he 
has  so  well  loved  and  served  has  at 
length  been  placed  on  a  secure  foimda- 
tion,  and  housed  in  an  edifice  of  which 
the  city  and  state  may  justlv  be  ]jroud. 
After  Mr.  William's  resignation  Prof.  R. 
W.  Laing,  of  the  State  University,  w^as 
elected  at  a  small  salary,  $300  per  year, 
to  devote  a  certain  amount  of  time  to  the 
general  su])erintendency  of  the  library-, 
the  work  to  be  done  principally  by  his 
assistants. 

At  the  annual  meeting  held  Februarv 
1st,  1881,  the  total  income  for  the  year 
1880  was  shown  to  be  $2,290.32,  the 
expenditrn-es,  $1,780.16,  and  thenundjer 
of  volumes  in  the  librar\',  8,947.  Mr.  J. 
E.  Bell  was  elected  president;  Dr.  K.  W. 
Laing,  vice-president;  W.  H.  Hinkle, sec- 
retary; Chas.  McC.  Reeve,  ti-easurer, 
and  Dr.  Laing,  librarian;  Mr.  T.  H. 
Walker,  C.  A.  Dovey  and  H.  V,.  ().  Mor- 
rison were  elected  directors. 

There  being  no  annual  meetings  in  the 
springs  of  1SS2  .'ind  1S83,  the  records  for 
these  years  .are  not  given.  The  officers 
elecled  at  the  annual  meeting  of  ISSl 
held  over  to  the  s])ring  of  1SS4. 

.\  t  the  annual  meeting  held  I'eliniary 
2(>tli,  ISSI-,  llie  income  for  the  preceding 
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vear  was  reported  at  $2,463.75,  ami  the 
expenditures,  $2,443.91.  J.  E.  Bell  was 
elected  president;  R.  W.  Laing,  vice- 
president;  Samuel  Hill,  secretary  ;  Chas. 
McC.  Reeve,  treasurer,  and  Herbert  Put- 
nam, liljrarian;  the  directors  for  the  year 
were  T.  B.  Walker,  Dr.  A.  C.  FairliaJni, 
Judge  J.  P.  Rea. 

At  the  annual  meeting  in  February, 
1885,  the  income  for  the  jn-eceding  year 
was  reported  at  $2,84-9.19;  the  total 
expenditures,  $2,473.32.  J.  E.  Bell  was 
elected  president;  Dr.  R.  W.  Laing,  vice- 
president;  Herbert  Putnam,  secretary; 
C.  AIcC.  Reeve,  treasurer;  Herbert  Put- 
nam, liljrarian;  Dr.  A.  C.  Fairbairn,  T. 
B.  Walker  and  Samuel  Hill,  directors. 

At  the  annual  meeting  held  P^'ebruary 
1st,  1886,  J.  E.  Bell  was  elected  president; 
Samuel  Hill,  vice-i)resident ;  Herbert  Put- 
nam, secretary;  C.  AIcC.  Reeve,  treas- 
urer; directors:  T.  B.  Walker,  Rev.  J. 
McGoh-ick,  Dr.  A.  C.  Fairbairn. 

In  188G,  Mr.  T.  B.  Walker,  being  a 
member  of  the  new  public  library  board, 
resigned  his  position  in  the  Atheneum ,  not 
desiring  to  hold  a  position  in  both  organi- 
zations. During  the  many  years  of  his 
connection  with  the  Atheneum  he  refused 
to  accept  the  presidency  of  the  Atheneum 
Board,  which  he  was  annually  urged  to 
do,  being  willing  to  act  only  in  theca])ac- 
ity  of  a  director.  Hon.  S.  P. Snider  was 
elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  Mr. 
Walker's  resignation.  The  directors  of 
the  Atheneum  association,  ajjprovcd  by 
the  stockholders,  sold  the  Atheneum 
ground  and  building  for  $21,500,  and 
also  entered  into  a  contract  with  the 
public  library  l)oard  providing  for  the 
removal  of  the  Atheneum  to  the  new 
library  building  as  soon  as  it  was  ready 
for  occupancy  ;  that  the  city  should  pay 
all  the  expenses  of  carrying  out  this  con- 
tract; that  is,  "said  second  party  will 
pay  for  the  removal  of  said  library  to  the 
public    liljrary    building,    including    the 


expense  of  making  and  cataloguing  the 
same,  the  salary  of  the  assistant  libra- 
rian, i)rovided  for  in  this  agreement, 
keeping  the  librarv  in  repair,  re-binding 
and  cataloguing  books,  re-placing  lost 
books,  binding  periodicals  and  vmbound 
publications,  ])ay  iM  premiums  for  insin^- 
ing  said  property,  and,  in  short,  that  it, 
the  second  party,  will  pay  all  necessary 
?ind  reasonable  expenses  incurred  in  the 
projier  care  of  the  said  library  of  said 
party  of  the  first  part."  Thecontraet  to 
run  for  95  j'ears  and  the  books  of  the 
Atheneum  to  be  free  for  the  use  of  the 
public,  as  well  as  its  stockholders. 

The  board  of  officers  and  directors 
have  remained  the  same  through  the 
years  1S87,  1888,  1889,  1890,  1891,  ex- 
cepting that  the  removal  of  Rev.  J.  Mc- 
Golrick  to  Duluth  left  a  vacanc\^  which 
has  been  filled  by  Mr.  E.  C.  Whitney. 
Mr.  Herbert  Putnam  hiis  continued  in 
the  position  of  librarian  from  1884  to 
1892,  and  has  filled  the  position  with 
great  credit  to  himself  and  sjitisfaction 
to  the  officers  of  the  association  and  to 
the  officers  generally.  His  recent  resig- 
nation to  take  effect  January  1st  will 
lose'tothecityan  accomplished  librarian 
and  citizen. 

February  2nd,  1892,  James  K.  Hos- 
mcr,  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  was  elected 
librarian  to  succeed  Mr.  Putnam  at  a 
salary  of  $3,000  per  annum.  From  the 
Minneapolis  Times  of  Feb.  3rd,  1892, 
we  take  the  following  brief  sketch  of  the 
life  of  Mr.  Hosmer: 

James  Kendall  Hosmer,  the  newly  elected  libra- 
rian of  the  Minneapolis  Public  Library,  was  born 
in  Northfield.Massachussetts,  January  29th,  1834, 
and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1855.  He  re- 
mained there  four  years  longer  and  received  the 
degrees  A.  B.  and  A.  M.  During  the  civil  war, 
according  to  Appleton's  Cyclopedia  of  .\merican 
Biograpln-,  he  served  in  the  Forty-second  Regiment 
of  Massachusetts's  volunteers.  He  was  a  pro- 
fessor in  .\ntioch  College  from  1866  to  1872,  and 
was  also  librarian  there.  From  1872  to  1874  he 
occupied  the  chair  of  English  and  German  litera- 
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line  in  llii;  I'uivci'sity  of  Missouri,  ami  in  1884-  he- 
was  elected  to  a  similar  position  in  the  Washing- 
ion  University  of  St.  Louis.  He  has  held  this 
])osition  since,  now  nearly  18  years.  He  received 
the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  from  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin. Forsix  years  he  has  been  chairman  of  the 
book  committee  of  the  St.  Louis  Library,  besides 
a  member  of  the  executive. 

He  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  cataloguing 
and  the  management  of  the  reading  room,  and  is 
thoroughly  familiar  with  all  the  requirements  of  a 
large  library.  Besides  his  work  mentioned  above 
he  has  an  extensive  reputation  as  an  author  and  a 
historian.  Among  the  books  that  he  has  written 
are:  "Life  of  Samuel  .\dams,"  "  Short  History  of 
Anglo-Saxon  Liberty,"  "A  Short  History  of  Ger- 
man Literature,"  "History  of  the  Jews,"  "Color 
Guard,"  and  "The  Life  of  Young  Sir  Henry  Vane," 
and  many  others.  Dr.  Hosmer  has  a  wife  and 
three  children,  wliieh  he  will  Ijring  with  him  to 
this  city." 

The  lil))\'iry  has  found  a  perniaiicnl 
homo  where  all  interests  are  harmonized, 
all  parties  are  satisfied,  and  the  wliole 
city  rejoices  in  a  free  ];)ublic  library  that 
has  no  e(inal  in  the  West,  if  in  the  nation. 

This  brief  review  of  the  library  from 
its  inception  to  the  ])rescnttime  can  give 
but  little  more  than  tlie  names  of  those 
mostly  interested  in  its  development, 
and  the  official  position  of  many,  wdio, 
without  comjK'iisation  or  expeet.'ition  of 
reward  of  any  kind  other  than  to  see  a 
successful  librarv  established,  gave  their 
time  and  work  freely  to  accomplisii  this 
most  iinusualh'  satislVietor}-  result. 

I'ut  the  history  of  the  institution 
would  !>(.■  incomplete  without  a  lurther 
account  of  the  important  steps  taken 
from  aI)out  the  year  ISS^,  which  have 
resulted  in  Ihe  erection  of  one  of  the 
most  imjjosing  and  elegant  pul)lic  build- 
ings in  Minneapolis,  the  library  building 
<-it  the  corner  of  Hennepin  tivenuc  .'ind 
Tenth  street.  Indeed,  tliere  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  for  the  jjurjiose  for  which 
it  was  designed  there  is  no  handsomer 
building  in  the  United  States. 

Through  the  educating  iiillucnce  of 
the   discussions,  fiX'ipienlly  (piite  bitter. 


eoneeriiing  the  management  of  the  .\tlie- 
neum,  and  the  advantages  which  were 
derived  by  the  ]iul)lic  from  the  more  free 
antl  liberal  use  of  the  books  and  rooms 
of  the  association,  a  pitblic  feeling  favor- 
able to  the  establishment  of  a  large  free 
])ublic  library-,  to  include  or  supplement 
the  old  Atheneum,  became  Yer\r  general 
throughout  the  city. 

At  a  meeting  of  theboaril  of  directcn's 
of  the  Athenevim  held  November  15th, 
1.SS4-,  a  ecunmunication  was  received 
from  the  Academy  of  Science  asking  fin- 
a  conference  with  the  Bojird,  having  in 
\'iew  the  consideration  of  a  plan  for  a 
Library  and  Science  Art  building.  A 
re|)ly  was  made  favoring  the  conference. 
.\t  this  meeting  the  Board  ado])ted  a 
memorial  addressed  to  the  city  council 
])roposing  a  joint  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  city,  the  Atheneum  association,  tlie 
-Veademy  of  Science  and  .\rt  Society,  in 
the  construction  of  a  pid)lic  library  build- 
ing to  em1)raee  all  four  organizations; 
the  Atheneinn  to  sell  its  library  building 
and  ground  and  use  the  ])roceeds,  above 
its  debts,  in  the  cntcrin'ise,  and  ])lace  its 
l)resent  and  futin-e  collection  of  books  in 
the  building  for  the  use  of  the  jiublic,  the 
city  to  pay  rtuming  expenses,  etc.  .Vlso 
asking  the  council  to  confer  on  the 
subject. 

On  Novend)er  22d,lSS4-,  a  jointmeet- 
ing  was  held,  end)racing  J.  E.  Bell,  T.  B. 
Walker,  Chas.  Mc.C.  Reeve,  Dr.  Fair- 
bairn,  J.  P.  Kea  and  Samuel  Hill,  I'epre- 
scnting  the  Atheneum,  and  E.  M.  John- 
son and  (i.  W.  Cooley  rei)resenting  the 
city  council ;  S.  C.  Gale  and  T.  B.  Walker 
on  the  jjart  of  the  Academy  of  Science 
(  Mr.  Walker  representing  thelibraryand 
academy),  and  E.  H.  MouUon,  president 
of  the  Art  Society. 

The  subject  of  a  ])td)lic  building  for 
use  by  all  tlie  cissociations  represented 
was  discussed  at  considerable  length, 
and  a  eonimittee  was  .-ippointed  consist- 
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ing  of  Messrs.  Walker,  Jolmson,  Gale 
and  Moiilton,  "  Such  committee  to  draw 
a  i)lan  for  tlie  union  of  the  various 
societies  and  the  cit_v  in  the  erection  and 
ownership  of  the  hln-ary  building  and 
submit  such  i)lan  to  the  general  commit- 
tee at  its  next  meeting." 

On  December  7th  another  general 
committee  meeting  was  held  at  which  all 
the  representatives  were  present.  A  re- 
port was  presented  by  Mr.  Walker  from 
the  special  committee  ap])ointed  at  last 
meeting  proposing  "  That  the  cost  of  the 
proposed  building  and  site  should  not 
exceed  $150,000.  That  this  sum  should 
be  raised  one-half  by  private  sul)scrip- 
tion,  one-half  by  bonds  secured  by  mort- 
gage on  the  property  itself,  and  that 
these  bonds  should  be  ]3aid  off  from  a 
sinking  fund  provided  by  an  annual 
ai)pro]iriation  on  the  part  of  the  city, 
such  appropriation  to  be  in  the  form  oi 
an  annual  levy  of  one-((uarter  of  one 
mill  on  the  total  valuation  of  the  city ; 
the  current  expenses  of  the  librarA'.to  be 
paid  out  of  the  same  fund  ;  the  title  of 
both  building  and  site  to  be  in  the  city." 
This  report  was  referred  to  the  commit- 
tee of  the  council. 

At  another  meeting  held  December 
20th,  all  the  representatives  being  pres- 
ent, Mr.  Johnson,  of  the  council  com- 
mittee, made  a  verbal  report  recommend- 
ing certain  amendments  to  the  plan  of 
union  submitted  to  them  at  the  preced- 
ing meeting,  namely ;  that  the  city 
should  be  asked  to  issue  bonds  to  an 
amount  not  exceeding  $100,000  to  be 
turned  into  the  building  fund,  provided, 
however,  that  the  total  amount  sub- 
scribed by  the  city  towards  the  building 
should  not  exceed  the  amount  contrib- 
uted from  outside  sources  for  the  same 
purpose,  and  also  recommending  an 
elective  board,  "  like  the  board  of  educa- 
tion." Mr.  Gale  moved  that  the  plan  as 
outlined  be  amended  so  that  the  citizens 


contribute  $50,000  and  the  city  $100,- 
000  in  bonds,  which  was  approved  as  the 
joint  sense  of  the  various  committees. 
To  Alessrs.  E.  M.  Johnson,  Samuel  Hill 
and  J.  B.  Atwater  we  are  indebted  for 
the  c'ldmirable  library  law  wdiich  our 
magnificent  library  has  established.  As 
this  law  is  of  pu1)lic  interest  it  is  here 
inserted  in  fidl : 

Section  1.  An  act  entitled  "An  act  to  amend 
and  consolidate  the  charter  of  the  city  of  Minne- 
apolis," approved  March  8,  1881,  is  hereby 
amended  by  adding  to  the  end  of  such  act  the  fol- 
lowing: Chapter  12,  section  1,  there  i.s  hereby 
created  and  established  in  and  for  the  cit\'  of  Min- 
ncajiolis  a  board  which  shall  be  styled  the  "library 
board  of  the  city  of  Minneapolis,"  said  board  shall 
have  power  to  establish  and  maintain  in  thecityof 
Minneapolis  public  libraries  and  reading  rooms, 
galleries  of  art  and  museums  for  the  use  and  bene- 
fit of  the  inhabitants  of  said  city,  and  for  the  pur- 
])ose  of  so  doing  it  shall  have  the  following  powers, 
that  is  to  say:  It  may  adopt  a  common  seal  and 
be  eapableof  suing  and  being  sued,  and  of  taking  by 
gift,  grant,  purchase,  devise,  bequest  or  other- 
wise, any  real  and  personal  property  and  of  using, 
selling,  controlling,  conveying  and  enjoying  the 
same  and  of  entering  into,  making,  performing  and 
enforcing  contracts.  It  may  make  and  publish 
from  time  to  time  by-laws  for  its  own  guidance, 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  its 
agents,  servants  and  employes  and  for  thegovern- 
ment  and  regulation  of  tlie  libi-aries  and  other  col- 
lections mider  its  control.  It  may  hire  or  erect  and 
maintain  as  it  shall  deem  best,  buildings  suitable 
for  the  purpose  contemplated  by  this  act,  but  it 
shall  never  erect  an\'  buildings  upon  land  to  which 
it  has  not  the  title  in  fee  simple.  It  may  appoint 
all  necessary  agents  and  emplo^-es,  fi.K  their  com- 
pensation, and  may  remove  such  appointees.  It 
shall  have  the  expenditure  of  all  moneys  collected 
bv  taxation  or  otherwise  and  i)laced  to  the  credit 
of  the  library  fund,  and  shall,  in  addition  to  the 
herein  enumerated  powers,  have  full  powers  and 
authority  to  undertake  and  perform  every  act 
necessary  or  proper  to  carry  out  the  si)irit  and  in- 
tent of  this  act. 

Sec.  2.  Said  library  board  shall  consist  of  the 
mayor  of  the  cit}-  of  Minneapolis,  the  ])resident  of 
the  board  of  education  of  the  city  of  Minneaiiolis, 
the  president  of  the  university  of  the  state  of  Min- 
nesota, who  shall  be  members  c.v  officio  thereof, 
and  si.v  other  mendjcrs  who  shall  be  elected  from 
time  to  time,  as  herein  provided,  by  the  legal  voters 
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of  the  cily  DiMiiinc.ipolis,  ami  wlio  shall  be  resi- 
dent and   (inalificd  electors  ol  said  eity. 

At  the  annnal  eity  cleelion  tohelicKlon  the  fust 
Tnesday  of  April,  1SS6,  there  shall  be  elected  two 
library  directors  for  the  term  of  six  years,  and 
thereafter  there  shall  every  second  year  be  elected 
two  library  directors  for  the  term  ofsix  years  from 
ihc  third  Tuesday  in  April  after  their  election.  In 
case  any  library  director  shall  die,  resign,  remove 
from  the  district  or  otherwise  vacate  his  othce  for 
more  than  one  year  before  the  exjjiration  of  his 
term  of  office,  a  library  director  may  be  chosen  at 
the  annnal  election  after  snch  vacancy  shall  occur, 
to  fdl  the  place  for  the  unexpired  term  of  the  direc- 
tor so  vacating. 

Skc.  .T.  All  elections  for  library  director  shall 
lie  at  the  annual  citv  election,  and  as  a  part  of 
such  city  election,  and  such  library  directors  shall 
be  voted  for  U])on  a  separate  ballot,  and  a  separ- 
ate ballot-box  shall  be  provided  at  each  ])recinct, 
wdiich  shall  be  kept  by  the  judges  to  receive  the 
ballots  of  such  persons  as  are  entitled  to  vote  for 
such  library  directors.  The  judges  ofelections  shall 
make  returns  of  the  votes  cast  for  library  direc- 
tors, and  the  citj-  council  shall  canvass  the  same 
as  in  the  case  of  city  officers.  The  city  clerk  shall 
forthwith  notify  the  persons  elected  of  their  elec- 
tion, and  in  all  matters  not  herein  specially  provi- 
ded for,  touching  such  election,  the  rules  provided 
for  the  election  of  citv  officers  of  said  citv  shall  ap- 
ply. 

Sec.  4.  livery  library  director,  before  he  shall 
enter  upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  shall  take,  sub- 
scribe and  file  in  the  office  of  the  city  clerk  of  said 
city,  an  oath  or  affirmation  that  he  will  sujiport 
the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  state  of  Minne- 
sota, and  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office  to  the 
best  of  his  ability.  The  officers  of  the  library 
board  of  the  city  of  Minneapolis  shall  consist  of  .-i 
president  and  secretary,  who  shall  be  the  library 
directors.  The  city  treasurer  shall  be  the  treasurer 
of  the  board  and  the  comptroller  sli.ill  |)erform 
such  duties  in  connection  therewith  as  are  herein- 
after prescribed.  The  secretary  of  the  board  and 
the  city  treasurer  of  the  cily  of  Minneapolis  shall 
each,  before  entering  upon  llic  (hilies  of  his  office, 
execute  and  deliver  to  the  library  board  of  the  citv 
of  Minneapolis  a  good  and  sufficient  bond,  payable 
to  the  library  board  of  the  city  of  Minneapolis,  in 
snch  sums  as  shall  be  fixed  upon  by  the  boird,  and 
with  sureties,  who  shall  be  freeholders  of  said  city 
and  shrdlbe  approved  by  the  board,  and  who  shall 
justify  in  the  aggregate  to  double  the  amount  of 
the  bond,  conditioned  that  the  princiii.-il  in  the 
bond  shall  well  and  faithfully  jjcrforin  and  dis- 
ch.-irge  .-ill  the  duties  of  his  office  imd   pay  and  turn 


over  to  his  successor  to  whomsoever  the  board 
may  direct,  all  moneys  and  every  valuable  thing 
which  shall  come  into  his  hands  by  virtue  of  his  of- 
fice belonging  to  said  board.  Such  bonds  shall  be 
filed  for  safe  keeping  with  the  cily  comptroller  of 
the  city  of  Minneapolis. 

Sec.  5.  The  ])resident,or  in  his  absence  a])resi- 
dent  pro  tempore,  shall  preside  at  all  the  meetings 
of  the  board  and  sign  all  orders  on  the  treasurer 
tor  all  moneys  voted  to  be  paid,  and  shall  perform 
all  duties  necessary  for  the  transaction  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  board,  and  which  are  usually  i)erformed 
by  the  president  of  a  eorpoi-ation.  The  secretary, 
or  in  his  absence  the  secretary  pro  tempore,  shall 
keep  a  full  and  fair  record  of  all  the  proceedings  of 
the  board  at  its  meetings,  and  shall  draw  and  at- 
test all  orders  drawn  upon  the  treasurer,  and  keep 
a  record  thereof  showing  the  date,  numbers, 
amount,  purpose  for  which  drawn,  and  names  and 
payee  of  each  order  separately.  All  such  orders 
shall  be  made  payable  to  the  order  of  the  payee 
therein  named,  and  shall  not  be  paid  without  his 
endorsement,  either  personally  or  by  his  authorized 
agent  or  attorney.  The  secretary  shall  perform 
such  other  duties  as  are  usually  performed  bv  snch 
officer  or  as  may  be  directed  by  the  board,  and 
shall  draw  uo  orders  on  the  treasurer  except  such 
as  have  been  allowed  by  the  board  by  a  majority 
vote  of  all  its  members  taken  by  ayes  and  nays 
and  eiltered  on  the  record  of  the  proceeding  of  the 
l)oard.  The  city  comptroller  shall  keep  the  regu- 
lar books  of  account  of  the  board,  in  which  he  shall 
enter  all  indebtedness  of  such  board  and  which 
shall  at  all  times  show  the  precise  financial  condi- 
tion of  said  board,  the  amount  of  bonds,  orders, 
or  other  evidences  of  indebtedness  outstanding 
and  the  redemption  of  the  same  when  redeemed, 
and  shall  contersign  ;dl  bonds,  orders  or  other 
evidences  of  said  board,  and  kcc])  ;in  exact  account 
thereof,  showing  to  whom  and  for  what  inn'po.se 
issued  and  the  amount  of  each,  and  all  moneys  re- 
ceived or  paid  out  by  the  city  treasurer  on  account 
of  said  board.  All  claims  allowed  by  the  board 
shall  be  audited  by  the  city  comptroller.  The  city 
treasurer  shall  receive  and  safely  keep  all  moneys 
of  the  board  and  pay  the  same  out  only  upon  or- 
der signed  by  the  president  and  attested  by  the 
secretary  of  the  board  and  contersigned  by  the 
comptroller  and  endorsed  by  the  ])ayee,  and  shall 
keep  full  books,  records  and  vouchers  of  all  his 
transactions.  He  shall  deposit  the  moneys  of  said 
board  as  tlic  moneys  of  the  city  of  Minneapolis 
in  .-iny  b;nd;  which  shall  I)e  designated  by  the  city 
council  of  said  city  as  depositories  of  funds  of  said 
city,  and  the  fluids,  while  on  dcjiosit  in  such  bank 
sli.ill,  lor  all  ])ur]H>scs  cmuicctcd  with  sucli  deposit. 
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Ije  regarded  us  the  money  of  the  city  of  Minne- 
apolis, and  may  be  recovered  as  such  by  said  city 
from  said  banks  and  the  sureties  of  such  banks, 
upon  the  bonds  said  banks  which  shall  execute  to 
tSie  said  city,  but  when  drawn  or  recovered  from 
such  banks  shall  l)c  accounted  for  to  its  proper 
lund.  And  the  treasurer  shall  have  the  same  ex- 
emption respecting  such  funds  deposited  in  such 
banks  as  in  respect  to  other  funds  of  said  city. 
The  secretary  of  the  board  is  hereby  forbidden 
I'rom  signing  or  issuing  any  orders  upon  the  treas- 
urer of  said  board,  except  when  there  is  money  in 
the  hands  of  the  treasurer  to  pay  the  same.  The 
said  board  shall  never  issue  any  bonds  or  promis- 
sory notes,  certiticat,  s  of  indebtedness  or  other 
oljligation,  for  the  payment  of  money,  except  that 
the  same  shall  be  made  to  come  due  at  a  date  not 
later  than  the  first  day  of  July  the  next  ensuing. 
and  then  for  no  greater  sum  than  can  be  paid, 
when  due,  out  of  the  regular  revenues  of  the  board 
for  the  year  in  which  such  bond,  note,  certificate 
of  indebtedness,  or  of  other  obligation  indebted- 
ness is  issued. 

Sec.  6.  Said  library  board  is  hereby  authorized 
and  empowered  to  levy  u])on  the  taxable  property 
of  said  city  in  each  and  every  year  such  taxes  as 
will  raise  sufficient  sums  of  money  as  will  be  re- 
quired during  the  suceeding  year  lor  the  establish- 
ment, maintenance  and  government  of  the  libraries 
and  collections  contemplated  by  this  act,  and  for 
the  payment  ol  all  other  expenses  properly  inci- 
dental to  the  same,  provided  that  tlic  aggregate 
annual  levy  of  such  taxes  shall  never  exceed  in  any 
one  year  one-half  of  1  mill  on  the  doll;ir  upon  the 
assessed  valuation  of  said  district.  The  board 
shall  make  a  return  of  i  s  annual  levy  of  taxes  on 
or  before  the  first  day  of  November  of  each  year  to 
the  county  auditor  of  the  county  of  Hennepin  and 
such  taxes  shall  be  collected  and  the  payment 
thereof  enforced  with  and  in  like  manner  as  state 
and  countv  taxes  are  collected  and  the  payment 
thereof  enforced,  and  whencollected,  together  with 
all  costs,  interest  and  penalties  collected  thereon  to 
be  paid  over  by  the  county  treasurer  to  the  city 
treasurer  of  the  city  of  Minneapolis  as  often  as 
said  county  treasurer  is  required  to  make  settle- 
ment with  the  city  treasurer  in  respect  to  city 
taxes.  Provided,  however,  that  if  for  any  reason 
said  board  shall  in  any  j'ear  fail  to  make  return  of 
its  annual  levy  of  taxes  to  the  county  auditor  by 
the  time  herein  specified,  that  in  such  case  the  rate 
of  taxation  determined  and  fixed  by  the  board  of 
tax  levy  of  Hennepin  county  at  the  maximum  rate 
which  said  librarj-  board  shall  levy  for  such  year, 
and  shall  be  taken  to  be  the  rate  of  taxation  de- 
termined upon  by  said  libr;iry  Ijoard  for  such  year, 


and  the  county  auditor  shall  govern  himself  accor- 
dingly; and  any  taxes  which  shall  hereafter  be  ex- 
tended upon  the  tax  list  of  Hennepin  county  by 
the  county  auditor  of  said  countj'  based  upon  the 
action  of  the  board  of  ta.x  levy,  and  library  board 
having  for  any  reason  failed  to  make  a  return  as 
herein  provided, shall  be  and  remain  legal  and  valid. 

Sec.  7.  Said  library  board  may  purch.'isc  real 
estate  for  the  purposes  contemplated  by  this  act 
whenever  six  library  directors  shall  vote  to  make 
such  purchase,  and  the  board  may  also  sell  and 
convey  any  of  its  real  estate,  but  only  when  five  of 
the  library  directors  shall  vote  to  make  such  sale. 
In  the  case  of  a  sale  of  teal  estate  by  the  board, 
the  deed  of  conveyance  thereof  may  be  executed  by 
the  president  and  secretary  officially,  having  the 
seal  of  the  board  affixed  thereto.  .\11  votes  under 
this  section  shall  be  Ijy  ayes  and  naves,  and  re- 
corded in  the  record  of  the  proeiedings  of  the 
board.  Any  person  desiring  to  make  donations 
of  mone^',  personal  property,  or  real  estate  for  any 
of  the  purposes  herein  contemplated  shall  have 
the  right  to  vest  the  title  to  the  money,  property 
or  real  estate  so  donated  in  the  board  of  directors 
created  under  this  act,  to  be  held  and  controlled 
b_v  such  board  when  accepted,  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  deed,  gift,  devise  or  bequest  of  such 
pro])erty,  and  as  to  such  projierty,  the  board  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  be  special  trustees. 

Sec.  S.  The  annual  micting  of  the  board  for 
the  election  of  officers  for  the  year  shall  always  be 
on  the  third  Tuesday  of  April  at  such  hour  and 
])lace  as  the  board  may,  by  its  rules  adopt  for  its 
regular  meetings.  But  vacancies  may  be  hlUd 
whenever  the}'  shall  happen  during  the  vear.  and 
officers  shall  hold  until  their  successors  are  elected 
and  qualified,  unless  they  cease  to  be  eligible.  The 
regular  nuetings  ol  the  board  shall  be  fixed  b\'  its 
rules  and  by-laws.  Special  meetings  may  becallcd 
by  the  president  or  any  two  library  directors  by 
written  notice,  stating  the  time,  place  and  ol  jccl 
of  the  meeting,  to  be  served  personally  or  by  mail 
at  least  twent^'-four  hours  before  such  meeting. 
But  when  a  majority  of  all  the  directors  are  pres- 
ent at  any  meeting  the  same  shall  be  a  legal  meet- 
ing at  which  any  business  whichcould  come  before 
a  regular  meeting,  may  be  transacted,  irrespective 
of  whether  any  legal  notice  was  given  of  such 
meeting  or  not. 

Sec.  9.  Said  library  board  may  enter  into 
association  with  anj-  independent  society  or  other 
organization  owning  libraries  or  museums  or  ex. 
isting  for  purposes  kindred  to  those  contemplated 
inthis  act,  upon  such  termsand  conditions  asshall 
best  promote  the  object  for  whicli  said  bo.ard  is 
created. 
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Sf:c.  10.  All  libraries  and  nmscunis  established 
under  this  act,  and  so  far  as  eonsistent  with  the 
preccdina;  sections,  all  collections  in  any  manner 
under  the  charge  of  the  library  board  herein  estab- 
lished, shall  be  forever  free  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  eitj'  of  Minneapolis,  always  subject,  however, 
to  such  reasonable  rules  find  regulations  as  shall 
be  necessary  for  their  eflcetive  administration. 

Si;c.  11.  That  Thomas  Lowry,  M.  B.  Koon, 
John  U.  Atwater,  Sven  Oftedal,  T.  I!.  Walker,  E. 
M.Johnson  together  with  the  mayoroflhecity,  ex- 
oflicio,  the  president  of  the  board  of  education  of 
the  city,  cx-oflicio,  the  president  of  the  university 
of  the  state  of  Minnesota,  cx-ofFicio,  ;u'e  hereby 
a|)pointcd  and  constituted  the  first  dircetorsof  the 
lilirary  board  of  the  city  of  Minneapolis,  and  the 
six  fir.st  above  named  shall  be  thcelective  members 
of  said  board,  and  shall  hold  office,  two  for  one 
year,  two  for  three  years,  and  two  for  five  years 
from  the  third  Tuesday  of  April  next  following  the 
passage  of  this  act;  and  at  their  regular  meeting 
shall  cast  lots  for  such  respective  terms.  The 
library  board  herein  appointed  shall  meet  at  the 
office  of  the  city  clerk  ot  the  city  of  Minneapolis,  on 
Saturday,  the  21st  day  of  March,  1885,  or  as  soon 
thereafter  as  i^racticable,  and  may  then  and  there 
effect  a  temporary  organization  and  attend  to  tlie 
transaction  of  any  business. 

Sec.  12.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in 
force  from  and  after  its  passage. 

A|)proved  the  2nd  day  of  March,  ISSo. 

l^cccipts  of  ilie   Library   BunnI  from  its    Crcntion    to 
December  31sl,  1S90. 

Kecil.liDni  sale  of  bonds,  18.Sr.  $10t,800.00 

taxes,  18SG $21,678.89 

1887 48,356.04. 

1888 51, 823.fi.'> 

••,   "     "   1889 37,171.97 

"     "   1890 50,945.80  21.H,97G.41 

Int.  Id  pen'lti's,1889  852.09 

•  '         "  "  "  1890  308.06         1.100.75 

Intl.  subsc'iifn  1887      0,975.00 
ISSS       3,775,00 

1889  27.095.00 

1890  12,770.00      50,015.00 
sale  old  Ii'ld'R,  1880  550.00 

Ins.  Prms.rcfd,  1889  22.75 

■'        E.H.M.,treas.  error, 

March,  189() 7.50 

.'         "        H.  P.    I.ibn,   turned 

back,  1890 5.00 

H.P.I.ibn,casll.l890  050.00         1,235.25 

kians,  1889 25,000.00 

1890 2(;,987.50      51,987.50 

.$425,774.91 

Disiitjrscmcnts  of  Lihrnry  Jlonrtl  from  its  Creation  to 
Deecmber  31st.  ISiH). 

Priiil  fur  Imilding  site.  1880 $58,807.89    $58,807.89 

buildini;,  1880 13,700.00 

1887 72,009.95 


Paid  for         '■                    1888 37,793.00 

1889 104,791.06 

1S90 20,305.89    249,259.90 

•'        fiirniture,           1889 0,015  50 

1890 10,433.50      10.449.0O 

sul>])lies,             1888 115.95 

1889 1,640.93 

1890 2,624.34         4.3S7.22 

iniidcntals,       1886...  397.15 

1887 248.50 

1888 103.22 

1889 846.37 

1890 1,501. OO         3,216.24 

liKllLiilK.             1889 22.88 

1890 3,010.72         3,033.60 

fuel.                       1888 18.00 

1889 180.50 

1890 2,945.72         3,144.22 

repairs,               1890    ....  137.62             137.02 

printins.            1S90 3,455.25         3.45.5^25 

binding,              1889 759.52 

1S90 2,033.70         2,793.28 

insnranee,          1888 127. 50 

1SS9 140.77 

1890 554.13             822. 40 

interest.              1890  3,275.42         3,275.42 

hooks.       1888 1,097.72 

1889 8,390.7O 

1890 9,780.92   19.875.3-1. 

periodicals.       1890 1.974.26         1,974  20 

salaries,             1888 194.16 

1889 4,062.26 

■•    13nlo.   1890 11,956.29       10,212.71 

janitorial.          1880 340.50 

"  13  mo.   1890 3,504.75          ,3.845.25 

bills  pa.v.ablc,  1890 35,00O.0o      .'io.ooo.oo 

I'.v  bnl.iiiee  Jan.  1.  1890 25.31 

$425,774.91 

Under  the  i)rovision  of  this  act,  tlic 
six  members  of  the  Board  who  were  to 
cast  lots  to  decide  the  length  of  terms  of 
service,  met  in  tlie  spring  of  ISSf),  and 
with  the  following  result : 

I'Vir  one  year:  J.  B.  Atwater,  Thos. 
Lowry ;  for  three  years,  T.  B.  Walker, 
Sven  ( )fledal ;  for  five  ^-ears,  \l.  M.  Jolm- 
son,  M .  I'>.  Koon. 

Recognizing  the  great  interest  Jind 
verv  active  part  taken  l)y  AFr.  Walker  in 
the  dcvelopniciit  of  the  lilirary  scheme, 
he  was  uiiamimously  elected  i)resideiit 
of  the  new  board.  Mr.  Johnson  was 
elected  secretary,  and  the  j)resident  ap- 
jiointed  the  following  committee: 

On  Grounds  and  Buildings,  Tlios. 
Lowry,  M.  B.  Koon  and  J.  H.  .Vtwater; 
Ivibrary  Committee,  Sven  Oftedal,  Presi- 
dent Northrop  and  J.  W.  Joiinson,  ])resi- 
dciil  of  Scliool   I'.oard;  I'inanee  Coiiimit- 
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tee,    E.   M.    Jnlinson,    Mayor   rills1)nry 
and  President  Nortliroj). 

A  supplement  act  passed  at  the  same 
session  of  the  Legislature  j)rovided  for 
the  issuance  of  $100,000  of  bonds,  the 
l^roeeedstobe  used  by  the  Library  Board 
npon  the  condition  that  no  less  than 
$50,000  in  subscriptions  to  the  fund  by 
citizens  shonld  be  obtained.  Accordingly 
lists  were  drawn  up  and  subserijitions 
to  the  amount  of  $61,665  were  secured 
as  follows : 

SUDSCRIPTION    LIST. 

Minneapolis  Athenreum,        -       $   8,000 

T.  B.  Walker,         -  -           -        5,00() 

C.  A.  Pillsbury  &  Co.,  -             5,()0() 

Thomas  Lowry,  -        -          -        5,000 

W.  D.  Washburn,  -          -             5,000 

Clinton  Morrison,  -          -        5,000 

C.  G.  Goodrich,  -             -             5,000 

W.  S.  King,        -  -            -        5,000 

J.  Dean,        -  -              -              5,000 

Long  &  Kees,    -  -            -        3,000 

R.  B.  Langdon,  -               -              2,000 

S.  C.  Gale,        -  -           -        l,00o 

W.  H.  Dunwoody,  -                 500 

C.  J.  Alartin,          -  -            -            500 

M.  B.  Koon,  -              -                 500 

F. H.  Peavey,    -  -           -           500 

G.  H.  Rust,  '  -             -                500 

S.  P.  Snider,       -  -            -            500 

W.  H.  Eustis,  -             -                500 

S.  Hill,        -         -  -           -           500 

Wright  Estate,  (Mrs.  G.  B.)                  500 

Hamlin  Estate,  -             -                500 

J.  E.  Bell,            -  -           -           500 

E.  Morse,     -  -             -                 400 

L.  P.  Manage,  -           -           250 

T.  B.  Casey,  -              -                 250 

G.  H.  Christian,  -            -            250 

E.M.Johnson,  -              -                 250 

J.  B.  Atwater,      -  '  -            -            250 

R.  C.  Benton,  -              -                 100 

J.  E.  Eager,          -  -           -           100 

J.  W.  Griffin,  -              -                 100 

L.  Peterson,         -  -            -              50 

A.  R.  Hall,      -  -              -                     50 


C.  C.  Jones, 
H.  Paige, 
E.  D.Brown, 
P.  G.  Corser, 
A.  R.  Graves, 

Total, 


$  50 
50 
20 
10 
10 

$(51,6()5 


These  subscrii)tious  have,  at  ijresent 
writing,  all  been  ])aid  in  full  excepting 
four. 

On  the  first  day  of  Sei)tend)er,  1SS5, 
the  Librar3'  Board  entered  into  a  con- 
tract with  the  Athenevnn  Association 
for  the  trasfer  of  all  their  books  to  the 
new  building  when  completed,  and  for 
their  free  use  by  the  public,  and  to  pro- 
vide room  also  for  additional  books  to 
be  piu'chased  in  the  future;  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  maintenance,  binding,  cata- 
loguing and  the  salary  of  the  assistant 
librarian  to  sujiervise  and  care  for  the 
Ijooks  of  the  association.  The  contract 
was  to  run  for  99  years  and  was  most 
favorably  viewed  by  all  ])arties,  as  it  en- 
abled the  old  stock-holders  and  their 
successors  to  use  the  books  of  the  Ath- 
cneum  without  expense.  It  also  furn- 
ished to  the  city  a  large  collection  at  the 
outstart,  as  well  as  the  advantages  of  a 
fund  arising  from  the  S])encer  bequest 
that  will,  in  time,  make  it  one  of  the 
most  important  reference  libraries  in  the 
Pnited  States.  An  agreement  was  also 
entered  into  with  the  Academy  of  Science 
authorizing  that  association  to  use  the 
third  floor  to  place  its  collection  and 
hold  its  meetings  free  of  expense.  A  simi- 
lar agreement  witii  the  Art  Society  per- 
mits the  use  of  a  portion  of  the  upper 
floor  for  its  Art  School  and  meetings. 

In  ()ctober,  1885,  a  site  was  jjur- 
chased  f)n  the  corner  of  Tenth  street  and 
Hennei)in  avenue,  with  a  frontage  of  lo2 
feet  on  Hcnne])in  avenue  and  running 
back  along  Tenth  street  a  distance  of 
190  feet.  In  the  spring  of  1886  conpeti- 
tive  pl.ans  were  submitted  from  nunier- 
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oils  architects,  ami  the  Alinncaijolis  firm 
of  Long  &  Kces  was  selected  by  the 
hoard  to  design  and  su])erintend  thecon- 
struction  of  the  building.  It  was  decided 
to  build  two  sections  of  the  Imildingand 
leave  room  for  a  third.  The  front  sec- 
tion, 70  feet  in  width,  and  extending 
along Hcnnej)in avenue  a  distance  of  llfi 
feet  to  a  point  16  feet  from  the  side  of 
the  lot,  the  section  on  Tenth  street  ex- 
tending from  the  liack  of  the  front  sec- 
tion just  mentioned  a  distance  of  SO  feet, 
and  32  feet  in  width.  The  basement 
story,  the  floor  of  whicli  came  a  few  feet 
below  the  grade  of  the  street,  together 
with  the  main  floor  next  above  to  be 
used  for  library  and  reading  room  pur- 
jioses;  the  next  floor  above  (being  jirop- 
erlvthe  third)  for  a  museum  and  meeting 
room  of  the  Academy  of  Science;  for  a 
director  room  and  a  lecture  hall  used  by 
various  societies.  The  upjjer  fourth  floor 
containing  one  lai-ge  sky  light,  art 
gallery,  an  interior  art  room  and  two 
corner  rooms  occupied  l>y  the  society  of 
Fine  Arts  for  its  art  school. 

.\  better  vmderst.anding  of  the  build- 
ing can  be  obtained  from  the  cut  and 
plans  of  the  various  floors  here  pre- 
sented. Its  construction  was  carried  on 
mider  the  careful  su])crvision  of  the 
building  committee  who  looked  alter  the 
details,  and  ;in  ec|ually  attentive  and 
interested  general  supervision  by  tlic 
whole  lioard.  Nearly  all  the  work  w.'is 
done  l)y  Minneapolis  firms.  Every  por- 
tion of  it  was  done  in  the  most  econo- 
mical, substantial  and  thorough  man- 
ner. There  was  neither  jobbing  nor 
wastefulness  allowed,  and  one  of  the 
most  ])erfeet  and  substantial  buildings 
ever  constructed  in  this  country  was 
produced,  and  at  an  extremely  moderate 
cost. 

The  Library  was  thrown  o]icn  to  the 
public  on  Monday,  l)ecend)er  KUh,  ISS'J, 
and  the  thousands  wlio  thronged  tlu'  in- 


stitution during  the  afternoon  and  even- 
ing jammed  the  building  from  turret  to 
foundation  stone.  Many  of  the  old 
members  of  the  Atheneum  met  and 
shook  hands,  and  those  who  had  misun- 
derstood and  combatted  the  changes  in 
the  old  Atheneum  which  had  led  up  to 
this  more  than  satisfactory'  termination 
of  the  old  controversy,  were  more  hearty 
in  their  congratulations  than  any  of  the 
rest.  They  then  imderstood  the  motives 
and  intentions  of  the  parties  who  were 
jit  the  head  of  the  movement. 

The  total  cost  of  the  library  was  in 
detail  as  i'ollows  : 

Cost  of  land       -        -        -        $03,867.89 

Foundation  and  excavation,  5,Sr)3.0O 

Iron  l)eams,     -        -        -        -  11,994.95 

iMre  Proofing,     -        -        .    -  10,950.00 

Cut  stone  in  ])lacc,    -        -  61,000.00 

P.rick  and  carpenter  work,  -  68,250.00 

Mill  work,           -        -        -  14,750.00 

Heating  a])i)aratus,  -  -  12,075.00 
Covering  heating  ai^paratus 

i-isers,  .  -  .  .  135.64- 
Stair  iron  work,  -  -  -  10,200.00 
Heat  controlling  apjiaratus,  2,200.00 
Ivlectric  wiring,  -  -  -  760.10 
Plumbing,  -  -  -  2,385.00 
Plastering,  -  -  -  .  2,925.00 
.\rchitects  and  plans,  -  6,900.00 
Hook  stacks,  -  -  -  14,900.00 
Elevator,  -  -  -  .  1,900.00 
Light  fixtures,  -  -  -  3,000.00 
Sidewalk  and  curbing,  -  2,618.35 
(trading  lot,  -  -  -  -  276.54 
Tinting  walls,  -  -  -  725.00 
(las  pi]iing,  -  -  .  -  49.2.5 
Sui)erinlendcnceand  construc- 
tion, -----  2,825.00 
Furniture  ;in(l  liirnisliing,  1,5,8.50.00 
Fjelde  statute,  -  -  -  3,500.00 
Miscellaneous  extras,        -  5,000.00 

Total  cost,  -        -         ,$324,893.72 

The  libr.'iry  board  is  .'luthorized  l)vits 
ch.-irter   to    lew  a    t;ix    of  fi\e-tcntlis  of 
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OIK'  mill.  This  year,  IS'Jl,  only  tour- 
tenths  was  levied  and  this  will  net  about 
$5G,000.  The  Athcncnni  bookftind  from 
the  S])cncer  bequest  will  be  about  $11,- 
000. 

The  lilu'ary  contains  now  about  50,- 
000  volumes,  of"  which  muuber  25,825 
volumes  belong  to  the  Atheneum  collec- 
tion. The  ninnber  of  C£irds  taken  out 
this  year  is  about  7,000.  The  total  ntnn- 
ber  of  books  drawn  is  about  275,000. 

A  marked  feature  of  the  library  as 
now  running  is  the  freedom  of  access  to 
the  books.  No  other  large  library  of 
this  type  has  ever  ventured  so  far  in  this 
respect.  The  public  have  been  permitted 
free  access  to  the  book  shelves,  and  on 
Sundays  and  holidays  large  niunbcrs  of 
books  have  been  placed  in  open  cases  in 
the  reading  room.  In  this  way  the  books 
have  been  extensively  used,  and  with  a 
very  small  loss  in  comparison  with  other 
large  libraries  of  this  country  where  such 
privileges  have  not  been  accorded.  This 
feature  is  being  carefulh^  watched  In' 
other  librarians  of  this  country,  and  the 
final  outcome  will  determine  the  jiracti- 
cability  of  the  new  departiue. 

On  February  20,  1890,  a  branch 
librarN-  was  opened  in  the  basement  of 
the  North  Side  high  school  building,  in 
rooms  furnished,  heated  and  lighted,  and 
tendered  rent  free  by  the  Botird  of  Edu- 
cation. On  April  2?A,  a  second  branch 
was  opened  at  the  corner  of  Franklin 
and  Seventeenth  avenues  south.  The 
rooms  for  this  were  offered  rent  free  for 
the  term  of  one  year  by  citizens  of  the 
Sovith  side.  Furnitui-e  also  was  provid- 
ed. At  the  end  of  seven  months  thevhad 
expended  some  $600  in  rent  and  furni- 
ture. They  were  then  relieved  of  their 
obligation,  and  since  November  1st  th'e 
entire  expense  of  the  branch  has  been 
met  by  the  library  board.  During  the 
present  year  (1892)  a  third  branch  has 
been  established  in  the  Winthrop  school 


building  on  the  east  side,  and  recently 
the  reading  rooms  have  been  doubled  in 
capacity,  showing  the  wonderful  interest 
taken  in  the  use  of  the  books  and  rooms. 
Each  of  these  branches  being  a  delivery 
station,  has  a  reading  room  attached 
with  some  fiftv  leading  periodicals  and 
several  hundred  volumes  of  miscellaneous 
for  reference  use.  Books  in  the  main  lib- 
rary called  for  at  a  branch  in  the  morn- 
ing are  delivered  there  b^'  wagon  in  the 
afternoon.  The  books  thus  issued  through 
the  branches  are  included  in  the  general 
statistics  of  circulation. 

The  Art  Gallery  at  this  date  contains 
51  fine  oil  paintings, forminga  collection 
of  great  merit  and  one  that  attracts 
nuich  attention  and  is  visited  by  a  large 
nuinl)er  of  people  daily.  Six  of  these 
l)aintiiigs  were  presented  to  the  library 
board  by  Hon.  J.  J.  Hill,  of  St.  Paul. 
.Anujng  these DeNeuville's"Tel-el-Kebir," 
a  large  painting  well  known  in  the  art 
circles  of  the  world.  The  others  are 
smaller,  but  works  of  merit.  One  other 
painting  was  presented  to  the  board  by 
Millard  F.  liowman.  The  exposition 
board  have  loaned  to  the  library  18 
paintings,  all  of  high  grade,  anumgthem 
Bierstadt's  "Mount  Whitney"  and  J.  H. 
Witt's  "The  Widow's  Christmas,"  A. 
Wallander's  "Returning  from  Church," 
C.  T.  Aagaard's  "Early  Morning,"  K. 
Usherman's  "After  the  Hunt,"  and  Ed- 
ward Gay's  "Waving  Corn." 

Twenty-six  of  these  paintings  have 
been  loaned  by  Mr.  Walker.  Among 
these  are  to  be  found  Wm.  Von  Kaul- 
bach's  "Dispersion  of  the  Nations,"  one 
of  the  artists  three  greatest  painting, 
and  well  known  in  Europe.  David's 
"Napoleon  in  his  Coronation  Robes," 
Aladame  Demont  Breton's  "Her  man  is 
on  the  Sea,"  a  painting  of  the  highest 
merit;  Paul  Falconer  Pool's  "Alessengers 
of  Job,"  reporting  the  distruction  of  his 
servants,    a    work    well    known  in  Eng- 
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kuul;  Lafavrc's  large  portraits  of  Josc- 
])hine  and  Marie  Louise,  the  two  Em])rcs- 
ses  of  Napoleon;  Schnek's  "Sheep  in  a 
Stonn , "  and  other  wel  1]< n ( )  w n  ca n  vasses , 
all  of  high  grade. 

The  interior  art  gallery  eontains  a 
magnifieent  eolleetion  of  anti(|nc  casts 
loaned  by  the  exposition  board.  This  is 
not  only  a  collection  of  interest  to  the 
]Jid)lie  but  is  likewise  of  great  v.'duc  to 
the  art  school  which  is  l)ecoming  an  im- 
])rtrtant  educational  institution, being  the 
most  ini])ortant  one  of  its  kind  in  the 
Northwest. 

The  Academy  of  Science  has  gathered 
a  quite  interesting  collection  of  natural 
curiosities,  includingtwo  Egyptian  mum- 
mies, many  preserved  animals  and  a 
large  assortment  of  minerals,  shells,  etc. 
Like  the  Art  Gallery  it  is  visited  daily  by 
large  numl)ers  of  peojilc,  including  many 
strangers. 

The  Library  Board  from  its  founda- 
tion has  been  constituted  each  year  as 
follows:  1885. — T.  B.  Wrdker,  president; 
H.  M.  Johnson,  secretary;  J.  H.  Atwater, 
M.  B.  Koon,  Thos.Lowry,Sven  Oftedal, 
Geo.  A.  I'illsl)xxry,  mayor;  J.  W.  Johnson, 
jiresident  of  School  Board;  Cyrus  North- 
ru]),  i)residcnt  of  University.  1S86. — T. 
15.  Walker,  jjresidcnt;  E.  M.  Johnson,  sec- 
retary; J,  B.  Atwater,  M.  B.  Koon,  Tlios. 
Lowry,  Sven  Oftedal,  Geo.  A.  Billsl)ury, 
mayor;  J.  W.Johnson,  ])rcsident  School 
Board,  Cyrus  Northrup,  jiresident  ofUn- 
i versify .  1 887.— T.  B.  Walker,  jn-esident; 
li.  M.  Johnson,  secretary;  J.  B.  Atwater, 
M.B.  Koon,  Thos.  Lowry,  Svcn  Oftedal, 
elected  mendicr  and  ])residcnt  of  School 
IJoard;  Cyrus  Northrup,  ju'csidcnt  of  Un- 
iversity; \.  A.  Ames,  nia_\'or.  18S8. — T. 
B.  Walker,  president;  Iv.  M.  Johnson, sec- 
retary; J.  B.  Atwater,  M.  B.  Koon,  Thos. 
Lowrv,  Svcn  Oftedal,  elected  mend)er 
and  ])rcsident  of  School  Board:  Cyrus 
Northrup,  i)resident  of  I'ni  versify;  A.  .\  . 
Ames,    mayor.       USS'.).— T.    B.    Walker, 


])resident;  E.  M.Johnson,  sccretary;J.  B. 
Atwater,  M.  B.  Koon,  Thos.  L(nvr\-, 
Sven  Oftedal,  Cyras  Northruj),  president 
of  Universitv-;  E.  C.  Babb,  mayor;  A.  C. 
Austin,  ])resident  School  Board.  1 89(). — 
T.  B.  Walker,  ]n-esident;  E.  AL  Johnson, 
secretary;  J.  B.  Atwater,  M.  B.  Koon, 
'fhos.  Lowry,  C\'rus  Northrup,  president 
of  University;  E.  C.  Babb,  mayor;  .\.  C. 
Austin ,  president  School  Board .  1  SO  1 . — 
T.  B.  Walker,  jiresident;  John  (i.  Moore, 
secretary;  J.  B.  Atwater,  Thos.  Lowry, 
A.  M.  Goodrich,  Sven  Oftedal,  Cyrus 
Northrup,  president  of  University;  A.  T. 
Ankeny,  president  of  School  Board,  1'.  1'.. 
Winston,  mayor.  Messrs.  Lowry  and 
Atwater  were  re-elected  in  1886;  Mr. 
W.-dkcr  and  I'rof  Oftedal  were  re-elected 
in  1888.  In  1890  Prof.  J.  G.  Moore  and 
A.  M.  Goodrich  were  elected  in  place  of 
E.  M.  Johnson  and  Judge  Koon,  who  de- 
clined a  renomination. 

The  official  terms  of  the  elective  mem- 
bers of  the  present  board  are  as  follows: 
J.  B.  Atwater,  term  expires  in  1S9M; 
Thos.  Lowry,  term  expires  in  1893;  T.  B. 
Walker,  term  exjMres  in  1895;  Sven  Ofte- 
dal, term  expires  in  1895;  J.  G.  Moore, 
term  cx])ires  in  1897;  A.  M.  (Toodricii, 
term  expires  in  1897. 

Mr.  Walker  luis  renuiincd  tlic  ])resi- 
(k-nt  of  the  Librar\'  Board  from  its  foi-m- 
,'ition.  Mr.  E.  AT.  Johnson  was  its  secre- 
tary xnitil  retired  the  first  ol"  this  vear, 
and  took  an  active  ])arl  in  the  work  of 
the  l)oard.  Mr.  Lowry  has  remained  a 
mend)er  from  the  first,  and  while  the 
building  w;is  under  construction  was  at 
the  head  ol'  the  building  committee. 
Judge  Koon  has  been  on  the  board  from 
1885  until  liie  beginning  of  this  vear; 
.was  a  mend)er  ot  the  building comnuttee 
and  took  a  very  active  ])art  it  its  work. 
.Mr.  Joini  B.  .\t\\atcr  ]i;id  continued 
tiu'ough  to  tile  present  as  a  mendjcr,  has 
been  on  the  building  conunittee  from  its 
formation  and  is  one  ol'  the  nmst  active 
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and  cflicieiit  nicinbcrs.  I'orthc  past  year 
he  has  been  chairman  of  his  committee. 
Prof.  Oftcfial  has  remained  througli  to 
the  present  time,  and  iluring  the  year 
1 887-S  was  a  representative  in  the  double 
capacity  of  j^rcsident  of  the  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation and  elective  memlier.  He  lias 
been  at  the  head  ofthelil)rary  committee 
from  the  beginning  and  has  tfdcen  a  most 
active  part  in  the  work. 

President  Northrop,  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity, has  been  from  the  formation  of 
tlie  hoard  to  the  present  time  one  of  its 
most  valuable  members,  taking  great 
interest  in  the  work,  and  in  connection 
in  the  double  capacity  of  member  (>(  the 
building  committee  tmd  of  the  library 
committee. 

The  ma3'ors  of  the  city,  feeling  them- 
selves burdened  with  other  jjublic  work 
that  demanded  their  c'lttention  more 
than  the  work  of  the  librarj-,  have  not 
given  the  amount  of  attention  that  has 
been  bestowed  by  the  elective  members 
and  President  Northrup,  of  the  State 
ITniversity,  although  they  fully  appreci- 
ated the  value  of  the  woi^k  being  done  by 
the  board  to  which  they  were  members, 
although  Mayor  Pillsbury  devoted  con- 
siderable time  to  the  work.  Presidents 
J.  W.  Johnson  and  A.  C.  Austin  of  the 
Board  of  Education  have  been  active 
members  and  devoted  considerable  time 
during  their  shorter  connection  with  the 
board. 

These  prominent  citizens  who  have,  in 
the  capacity'  of  servants  of  the  city  of 
Minneapolis,  built  this  magnificent  lib- 
rary, have  worked  faithfully,  devoting  a 
large  amount  of  time  and  care  to  the 
work  without  compensation,  and  there- 
cognition  of  their  work  as  given  in  this 
history  is  but  a  slight  return  to  them  for 
the  valuable  work  which  they  have  done 
for  the  city. 

E.xposiTiON  Bi'iLuiNt;.  Tlic  most  im- 
portant  .'ind   expensive   ])iiblic   l)uilding 


in  the  city  yet  ei'ected  (18SS)  is  that 
known  as  the  Minneapalis  Industrial 
Exjiosition  Building.  The  history  of  this 
enterprise  well  illusti'ates  the  public 
spirit  and  indomitable  energy  which 
characterize  the  popidation  of  the  city. 
No  city  of  like  size  has  ever  undertaken 
so  impoi'tant  a  work  and  brought  it  to 
successful  com[)letion  in  so  brief  a  time. 
At  the  time  of  the  incejition  of  the  enter- 
prise, the  city  contained  less  than  150,- 
000  inhabitants.  There  was  no  jjublic 
appropriation  for  the  object.  There 
were  few  people  of  any  considerable 
wealth.  But  the  whole  city  took  hold 
of  the  work  with  enthusiasm,  and  in  a 
very  short  time  over  $300,000  had  been 
svibscribed.  The  laboring  men  even  took 
hold  with  a  will,  and  many  subscriptions 
as  low  as  five  and  ten  dollars  were  re- 
ceived. It  was  eni])hatically  a  pojndar 
movement.  The  following  sketch  of  the 
History  of  the  Exjjosition,  taken  from 
the  first  catalogue,  ])ublished  in  1886,  is 
interesting  and  worthy  of  permanent 
preservation. 

History  of  the  Exposition.  Minne- 
apolis has  had  so-called  expositions  fre- 
quentW  before — they  were  more  in  the 
nature  of  fairs,  and  usually  located  in 
the  suburbs  of  the  city,  and  continuing 
but  a  week.  A  week's  rain  destroyed 
their  utility,  damaged  the  fabrics  hur- 
riedly placed  in  insufiieient  buildings,  and 
cut  off  the  principal  sources  of  revenue, 
horse  racing  and  ballooning,  etc.,  thus 
rendering  every  such  ephemeral  effort 
hazardous,  uncertain  and  unsatisfact- 
ory. The  first  meeting  for  a  permanent 
Exposition  at  Minneapolis  such  as  liad 
been  maintained  at  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 
Louisville,  Atlanta,  with  such  signallv 
useful  results  was  held  on  call  of  sever.al 
gentlemen  interested,  in  the  rooms  of  the 
Produce  Exchange,  on  the  evening  of 
Sept.  21,  1885.  A  brief  discussion  de- 
veloped   a    singular    unanimity    among 
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those  present,  and  committees  were  ap- 
jiointed  invitiiij^  tlic  co-o])cratioti  ol"  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Board  of  Trade, 
the  Cit_v  Council  and  various  lal)or  or- 
ganizations to  send  representatives  to  a 
future  meeting  wliich  was  held  at  llie 
\Yest  Hotel  Sept.  2(;t]i,  and  the  following 
resolution  imanimously  Jidopted  : 


money.  The  representative  business 
men  were  there,  and  ,$1  ()(),()()()  was 
raised  as  an  initial  effort.  Other  ])ublic 
meetings  were  su1)se(|uently  held  at 
which  the  utmost  enthusiasm  prevailed, 
and  the  svibscriptions  poured  in  from  all 
classes  and  conditions  of  the  peojile.  It 
was  emphaticallv  a  poijukir  movement. 


-MIN.SE.M'OLIS    l.NDL'STKIAL     l.Xl'OSITIO.N. 


Kcsolvcd,  That  wc,  the  nitmbcrs  of  those  com- 
mittees, representing  the  varions  organiziitions  of 
tlic  city,  do  most  heartily  and  full_v  endorse  the 
project  of  a  pernitmcnt  Exposition  in  Minneapolis, 
and  believe  it  to  l)e  entirely  iiractic.-ible  to  sueeess- 
fnlly  cstablisli  such  .'in  li.xposition,  and  th;it  it  will 
bring  inestimable  benefits  to  every  interest  of  llils 
city,  individual  and  corporate. 

The  next  meeting  was  held  ( )ct.  1  ItJi, 
and     was    for    tJU'    piir])ose    of    raising 


I'p  to  this])oint  the  business  liadbeen 
carried  on  by  a  tompcjrary  organi/calion 
with  Hon.  Iv.  S.  Corscr  at  tlie  head,  'flic 
Exposition  was  incor])orated  under  the 
general  laws  of  Minnesota,  the  general 
n;iliirc  being  stilted  in  the  articles  "to 
establish,  maintain  and  conduct  in  the 
city  of  Miiinca])()Iis,  Minn.,  exhibitions 
and  expositions  of  industrial  and  other 
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objects;  and  to  receive  and  place  on  ex- 
hibition industrial  and  other  jjroducts, 
resources  and  curiosities,  and  any  and 
all  eftects  of  human  art,  industry  and 
skill,  &C."  Its  capital  stock  is  $500,000. 
The  site  of  the  Exposition  Building 
was  decided  on  in  January  last ;  the  cor- 
ner stone  was  laid  May  29.  The  build- 
ing itself  was  estimated  to  cost  $250,- 
000.  It  is  constructed  of  brick  and  iron, 
and  practically  fire-proof  It  is  one  of 
the  largest  and  best  permanent  exposi- 
tion buildings  in  the  world,  the  dimen- 
sions being  as  follows  :  Main  street  (or 
river)  front,  360  feet;  First  avenue  side, 
3-tO  feet;  Ortman  street  front,  360  feet; 
Bank  street,  340  feet.  The  height  from 
ground  line  to  main  cornice,  SO  feet ;  from 
ground  line  to  top  of  main  tower,  2-tO 
feet.  There  are  367,500  square  feet  of 
space  for  exhibits,  and  accommodations 
for  45,000  visitors.  The  three  floors 
comprise  over  seven  acres  of  floor  space. 
Goods  can  be  delivered  by  rail  at  the 
doors,  and  passengers  carried  to  the  ex- 
position depot  within  half  a  block  of  the 
main  entrance.  To  show  the  substan- 
tial character  of  the  walls  it  may  be  sta- 
ted that  some  of  the  footings  are  eleven 
feet  in  width.  Few  of  the  walls  are  less 
than  2.4  feet  in  thickness  and  some  are 
4.5  feet  thick.  From  the  ground  line  to 
the  top  of  the  basement  the  arches  are 
faced  with  Alankato  stone,  which  ex- 
tends to  the  portals,  where  it  is  cut  into 
great  colvmms.  The  stone  thus  used  is 
generally  quarry  faced.  The  l^ands  and 
stream  courses  are  of  the  same  material 
similarly  worked.  Above  the  basement 
arches  to  the  cornices  cream  brick  are 
used.  The  great  pilasters,  having  a  pro- 
jection of  two  feet,  four  feet  face,  separ- 
ating the  Ijays,  are  finished  with  terra 
cotta  capitals  sustaining  a  boldly 
moulded  cornice,  with  pediments  over 
each  ])ilaster.  The  pavilions  above  the 
main  cornice  are  treated  similarlv  with 


coupled  pilasters,  having  terra  cotta 
pilasters  sustaining  the  regular  cornices, 
small  domes  and  French  ])avilion  roofs. 
Each  grand  entrance  is  surmounted  with 
broad  pediments,  one  of  which  termin- 
ates against  the  great  dome  on  the  Main 
street  front.  The  tvmpans  of  the  said 
pediments  are  filled  in  with  sculjjturein 
Ijase  relief  The  entire  construction  is  of 
solid  material  consisting  of  heavy  gird- 
ers and  floor  beams  all  trussed  with  iron. 
The  floors  are  three  inches  thick.  There 
is  no  wood  lathing  or  plastering,  the  in- 
terior walls  themselves  being  finished  in 
brick  similar  to  the  exterior,  thus  insur- 
ing protection  from  fire  in  all  construc- 
tive features.  Fire  plugs  and  hose  are 
jM-ovided  in  all  ])arts  so  that  it  would 
seem  impossible  for  a  fire  toget  a  serious 
start.  The  interior  is  painted  instead  of 
whitewashed,  as  exposition  buildings 
are  usually  treated,  and  the  entire  build- 
ing has  a  refined  and  finished  appear- 
ance. In  st\'le  of  architecture  the  struc- 
ture is  of  the  modified  Renaissance. 

Within  the  building  is  separated  into 
two  distinct  sections,  separated  by  a 
brick  wall.  The  similar  coniijartments, 
next  to  First  avenue  southeast,  in  which 
the  art  display  is  placed,  is  30x160  feet 
and  40  feet  high.  It  has  a  slanting  glass 
roof  and  is  splendidly  adapted  to  tliedis- 
play  of  Jirt  works.  In  the  southwest 
corner  of  the  main  hall  are  the  boilers 
and  engines  by  which  the  grand  machin- 
ery will  be  worked.  In  the  center  is  the 
magnificent  light  well,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  is  a  reservoir  in  the  shajie  of  an 
ellipse  60x120  feet  and  furnished  with  a 
fountain. 

Across  the  central  opening  runs  a  gal- 
lery with  a  seating  capacity  of  4,000, 
and  commanding  a  view  of  all  the  ex- 
hibits. Entrance  is  gained  to  the  Expo- 
sition building  through  two  arched 
doorways  on  Alain  and  Ortman  streets, 
each  32  feet  wide.     Within  the  buildinfi 
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the  spectator  liiuls  cvervtliiiii;  clear,  ex- 
cept ibr  the  exhibits  and  eolunins  suffi- 
cient to  sustain  the  floors.  On  the  right 
and  left  of  the  entrance  are  broad  stair- 
ways leading  to  the  floors  above,  and 
t\vo])asscnger  elevators  in  the  tower  are 
kc])t  constantly  busy.  Waiting  rooms, 
check  rooms,  dining  rooms  and  a  large 
restaurant  complete  the  arrangements 
Ibr  the  convenience  and  recejition  of  the 
thousands  of  guests  who  throng  the 
l)uilding. 

S.  C.  (lale,  ch.'iiruian  of  the  building 
committee,  made  the  opening  address, 
presenting  the  building  to  the  corpora- 
tion. Hon.  \V.  J).  Washbiirn  made  the 
address  receiving  the  building.  Wc  quote 
further  from  the  o])ening  exercises  : 

Congratulations  ;ind  starting  the 
machinery  :  The  co-operation  of  GroA'er 
Cleveland,  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  Mrs.  Frank  Folsom  Cleve- 
land, was  enlisted  in  the  opening  exer- 
cises. On  the  conclusion  of  the  address 
of  the  orator  of  the  da\-,  Hon.  Cushman 
K.  Dfivis, of  Saint  I'aid,  Tresidcnt  Wash- 
burn sent  the  following  telcgr.-im  to 
President  Cleveland  : 

Tit    His  l^wcllvricy,  (irovcr  CIl-wUiiuI,  I'rvsidcnl  nl 
the  l[nite(l  Sliilcs,  Prospect  I  louse,  l'[>[)cr  Snin- 
iinc  Lake,  New  York: 
■|"lic  (llik'fi's  anil  Uircrtois   ol' the   MiinR-apoHs 
liidiisLrial    lixi)i)sitioii,  now    n-ady  to  1)c   o|K'iH'd, 
desire  to  jjresent  tlieir  coni])linients  to  the   Presi- 
dent of  the  I'nitcd  States  and  Mrs.  Cleveland,  and 
ret;rettins  that  they  eonld  not  accept  the  invita- 
tion to  be  present  on  the  occasion,  trust  that  they 
will  lind  it  convenient  to  visit  the  E.\position  before 
its  close.   The  f^reat  concourse  of  people  now  pres- 
ent will  feel  gratified  and   honored   ii  Mrs.  Cleve- 
land   will  ]iartieipate  in  the  inaugural  cerenionics 
by  setting  in  motion  the  Machinery' Department  of 
the  I'".\ position,  which  for  that  purjiose  has  been 
connected  with  Saranac  Station,  New  York,  by 
\V.  D.  W.\SHBrRX, 

President. 

'flic  Ibllouing  res])onsc  was  received 
at  the  telegrajihic  table  on  the  pl.i tforni, 
from  the  President  : 


S.M(.\.\Ac  I.N.N,  Ui'I'i;k  S.\i;.\n.\c  L.\ki;,  N.  V., 
.\iijr.  23,  1886. 
To  Hon.   ir.  I).   U'aslihiirn,  President,  Minneapo- 
lis, Alinn.: 

With  many  thanks  for  the  kind  messajje  sent  to 
us  by  the  officers  and  directors  of  the  Minneapolis 
Industrial  Kxposition,  Mrs.  Cleveland  joins  with 
me  in  tendering  to  them  hearty  congratulations 
upon  the  auspicious  iimuguration  of  an  exhibition 
which  not  only  demonstrates  the  prosperity  and 
l)rogrcss  of  the  great  Northwest,  but  also  reflects 
credit  upon  a  country  whose  greatest  jn-ide  is  the 
liappincss  and  contentment  of  its  people,  and  their 
enjoyment  of  all  the  gifts  of  God.  Mrs.  Cleveland 
gladly  comities  with  your  recjuest  and  will  set  in 
motion  the  machinery  of  the  Exposition.  She  now 
aw.iits  vour  signal. 

CKOVHR  CLEVELAND. 

The  machinery  in  the  Ex])osition 
building  having  been  connected  by  tele- 
graphic wire  with  the  President's  hotel 
in  P])per  Saranac  Lake,  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  reading  of  theabovedispatchfrom 
the  President  to  the  assembled  thousands 
in  the  Exposition  building.  Airs.  Cleve- 
land touched  the  transmitter  w  h  i  c  h 
started  the  Exposition  machinery.  The 
great  engine  and  the  last  network  of 
wheels  started,  the  whistles  screamed, 
cannon  boomed,  the  l)ells  rang,  the  band 
played,  the  vast  concourse  i)f  peo])le  rose 
to  their  feet,  waved  hats  and  handker- 
chiefs, and  cheered  and  shouted,  and  the 
Exposition  became  a  living,  throbbing, 
])ermanent  influence. 

The  first  officers  of  the  Exjiosition 
were  as  follows,  viz: 

President,  Hon.  W.  1).  Washhmu;  vice 
president,  S.  C.  Cmlc;  secretary,  W.  G. 
Pyron;  treasurer,  11.  (i.  Harrison;  gen- 
eral manager,  Lewis  P.  Hubbard.  The 
articles  of  ineor]K)ration  were  filed  No- 
vember .")th,  lS(So.  The  ca])ital  stock 
was  fixed  at  v$300,0()0,  and  the  limit  of 
indebtedness  at  $r)(),(H)(). 

The  names  and  ])laces  ot  residence  of 
the  first  Poard  of  Directors  are: 

!•:.  R.  Rarber,  A.  H.  Parton,  A.  J. 
Plelhcn,  Geo.  A.  Brackett,  Geo.  L.  Dale, 
W.J.  Dean,  S.  C.  (kdc,  D.  M.  Giimorc,  AL 
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W.  Glenn,  H.  G.Harrison,  A.C.Haugan, 
C.  B.  Heffelfinger,  Geo.  Huhn,  Y.  G.  Hush, 
T.  B.  Janney,  Anthony  Kelly,  W.  S.  King, 
Rev.  James  McGolrick,  E.  A.Merrill,  B. 
F.  Nelson,  C.  M.  Palmer,  O.  A.  Pray, 
Wm.  M.  Regan,  W.  E.  Steele,  W.  D. Wash- 
burn, all  residing  at  said  city  of  Minne- 
apolis, Hennepin  county,  Minnesota. 

The  following  year,  A.  A.  Ames,  A.  J. 
Blcthen,  C.  AI.  Palmer,  Thomas  Lowry, 
and  C.  R.  Chute  were  added  to  the  board. 
The  officers  continued  the  same  excejit 
that  C.  M.  Palmer  was  elected  general 
manager.  In  1888  W.  G.  Byron  was 
elected  general  manager.  The  officers 
for  1889  were:  President,  Hon.  W.  D. 
Washburn;  vice  president,  S.  C.  Gale; 
treasurer,  (ico.  Huhn;  general  manager 
and  secretary,  W.  G.  Byron;  su])erinten- 
dent  of  art  dcp:irtment,  H.Jay  Smith. 

From  tile  rejjort  of  the  secretary  for 
1886  it  ap])cars  that  in  that  year,  dur- 
ing the  thirty-six  days  the  Exposition 
was  ojiened  it  was  visited  by  338,000 
peojjle.  During  1887  and  18S8thenum- 
bers  had  inci'eased  to  over  350,000.  In 
1889,  a  year  of  unusual  depression,  the 
number  was  perhaps  a  trifle  under  350,- 
000,  but  in  1890  it  again  rose  largely, 
the  attendance  being  estimated  at  450,- 
000.  In  1891  it  was  estimated  to  have 
exceeded  half  a  million. 

To  speak  of  the  great  advantage  of 
this  Industrial  Exposition  to  the  citv 
would  l)e  a  work  of  supererogation. 
Whether  the  institution  pays  financially 
is  comparatively  a  matter  of  no  great 
moment.  Indirectly,  it  is  of  inestimable 
value.  As  an  art  educator  in  music  and 
painting,  its  benefit  is  incalculable.  The 
works  of  art  exhibited  in  1886  exceeded 
half  a  million  dollars  in  A-alue.  Each  suc- 
ceeding year  has  progressively  exceeded 
that  amount  by  many  thousand  dollars. 
Taken  as  a  whole  it  may  be  safely  aver- 
red, that  no  similar  exhibition,  west  of 
New  York  and  Philadelphia,  has  exceeded 


this  ill  interest  and  value.  The  officers 
of  the  Exposition  for  the  A-ear  1891  are 
as  follows,  viz:  President,  S.  C. Gale;  vice 
])rcsident,  T.  B.  Janney;  treasurer,  L. 
Swift,  jr.;  director  of  art  department,  H. 
Jay  Smith;  secretary  and  general  man- 
ager, \Y.  'SI.  Brackett. 

The  Board  of  Directors  for  the  year 
1891  consist  of  the  following  named 
gentlemen,  who  are  universally  recog- 
nized as  among  the  most  pidslic  spirited 
and  leading  citizens  of  Minneapolis,  viz: 

A.  B.  Barton,  A.  J.  Blethen,  J.  S. 
Bradstreet,  H.  J.  Burton,  W.  G.  Byron, 
Chas.  R.  Chute,  E.  S.  Corser,  W.  J.  Dean, 
Wm.  Donaldson,  S.  C.  Gale,  I).  M.  Gil- 
more,  O.  C.  Merriman,  T.  B.  Janney, 
Anthony  Kelly,  C.  P.  Lovell,  Cavour  S. 
Langdon,  B.  F.  Nelson,  S.  E.  Olson,  L. 
Swift,  Jr.,  Chas.  D.  Travis,  W.  D.  Wash- 
burn, P.  B.  Winston. 

The  receipts  of  the  Exjjosition  for  the 
yearl889were$60,213.32.  Fortheyear 
1890,  $123,410.37.  In  each  of  these 
years  the  disljursements  were  somewhat 
in  excess  of  the  receipts,  owing  largely 
to  the  fact  that  bills  and  indebtedness 
contracted  in  ])revions  years  were  paid 
out  of  the  receipts  of  these  vears.  And 
to  the  further  fact  that  the  management 
have  wisely  determined  that  no  expense 
should  ])e  spared  to  make  the  Exposition 
attractive  to  the  public,  and  worthy  of 
the  city  which  has  fovinded  it,  irrespec- 
tive of  the  question  of  whether  it  was  a 
jtaying  institution  to  the  stockholders. 

And  in  regard  to  this,  only  one  in- 
stance ol  the  liberality  of  the  manage- 
ment in  one  direction  need  be  named, 
that  of  the  music  engaged. 

For  the  different  years  since  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  ExposititJii  the  following 
eminent  bands  of  national  reputation 
have  been  engaged,  viz.:  In  1886,  the 
Alexican  Band  of  the  7th  Cavalry  Regi- 
ment of  Mexico;  in  1887,  Signor  A.  Lib- 
erati's  Band  of  New  York;  in  1888,  Cap- 
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pi's  7th  l\LuiiiiciU  Hand  ol  New  \'i(rk: 
in  1889,  I".  X.  liincs'22cl  Ke<,niiKiit  Hand 
of  New  York;  in  18',)(),  Kccvcs  American 
Band  of  Providence,  K.  I.,  rind  tlieStranss 
Veinna  Orchestra;  in  181)1,  the  Mexican 
Band . 

The  names  of  the  above  hands  is 
sufficient  proof  that  the  music  furnished 
bv  the  manajieuient  has  always  been  ol 
a  high  grade,  and  lias  been  a  most  im- 
portant factor  in  promoting  the  success 
of  the  institution,  as  well  as  an  educa- 
tional force  of  no  small  im])ortance. 
This  last  consideration  has  justly  had 
weight  with  the  managers,  and  ])ro\'es 
that  they  are  governed  by  higher  motives 
than  merely  to  give  a  successful  \)lxu- 
niary  show. 

In  1891  jin  important  step  was  taken 
bv  the  Exposition  management  in  ac- 
cpiiring  a  reversion  right  held  bythecity, 
in  the  property  <jf  the  cor[)oration.  In  a 
petition  presented  to  the  city  council  on 
the  11th  of  Ueeember  of  that  year,  by 
the  president,  S.  C.  Gale,  on  behalfof  the 
Exposition,  the  grounds  for  the  action 
rctpiested  fully  ajipear,  and  as  in  the 
same  connection  other  interesting  facts 
are  stated,  an  extract  from  the  petition 
is  here  made  as  follows,  viz: 

To  the  Honoriible  City  Council  ol  the  City  ol'Miii- 
ueapolis: 

(Jenti.emen.— The  Board  of  Uircctors  of  the 
Minneapolis  Industrial  Kxijosition  Assoeiation, 
petition  and  pray  the  Couneil  of  the  City  of  Min- 
neapolis to  release  said  Association  from  the  rever- 
sionary rights  which  said  city  now  holds  in  and  to 
the  property  invested  in  said  Industrial  Exposition. 

The  right  of  the  eily  is  but  reversionary,  and  is 
based  on  the  mere  condition  that  the  said  Indus- 
trial Exposition  Association  shall  hold  twenty -two 
Expositions  in  twenty -four  years  from  the  date  of 
its  organization,  which  occurred  early  in  the  year 
lS<SC,six  of  which  have  already  taken  jjlaee;  other- 
wise the  title  of  all  the  i)r()i)erty  of  said  Associa- 
tion, including  land,  Iniildiniis  and  macliiiieiy,  is 
held  by  the  Assoeialimi. 

This  property  has  been  erected  and  compleU'd 
at  a  cost  of  .$+!.'!, 0(10.  the  larger  i)art  of  which  has 
been  contributed  by  the  citizens  of  Miuni-apolis  in 


sums  ranging  all  the  way  from  .$10,  uji  the  several 
thousands,  so  that  today  there  are  nearh'  1,S00 
stockholders  all  told  in  this  Assoeiation. 

There  are  about  1,800  shares  of  stoekof  thcpar 
value  of  $18,000,  still  remaining  unsold,  and  in  the 
Treasurj'  of  the  Assoeiation. 

Tt  is  proposed  to  issue  and  deliver  this  stock  to 
the  City  of  Minneapolis,  as  a  consideration  for  the 
relinciuishment  of  the  city's  reversionary  rights, 
which  issue  can  be  made  in  the  name  of  a  trustee, 
such  as  the  Mayor  or  ])residcnt  of  the  Couneil,  aiul 
which,  when  so  issued,  will  make  the  city  by  far 
the  largest  stockholder  in  the  Association. 

.\s  the  entire  property  has  cost  the  shareholders 
over  $500,000,  and  as  there  are  but  thirty-five 
thousand  shares,  representing  the  par  value  ol 
$300,000,  the  city's  interest  thus  obtained  woidil 
amount  to  $2S, 000  all  told.  In  other  words  the 
city  would  obtain  property  which  has  cost  $28,- 

000  as  a  consideration  for  a  mere  reversionary 
right  which  will  never  be  pemiitted  to  accrue;  for 
the  Exposition  Association  can  easily  comply  with 
the  letter  of  the  conditions  on  which  this  reversion- 
arv  interest  rests,  even  though  such  compliance 
should  be  an  actual  detriment  to  the  city  itself. 

Who  can  count  or  adcipiatcly  calctdatc  in  dol- 
lars and  cents  the  value  that  has  and  will  accrue 
to  this  city  on  account  of  the  results  which  have 
been  obtained  by  reason  of  the  Minneapolis  Indus- 
trial Exposition,  and  the  wonderful  facilities  of- 
fered by  her  magnificent  building? 

Din'ing  all  this  time  ;i  board  of  directors  eonsist- 
ingof  25  men,  havegivcnsonie)«)rtionofthcir  time 
out  of  each  week,  in  each  year,  freely  and  without 
the  slightest  rew.ard  more  than  that  which  Hows 
to  every  other  citizen  ol  Minneapolis. 

For  six  years  nearly  1,800  shareholders  in  this 
Association  h.-ive  ])erniilted  their  money  to  remain 
tied  up  in  this  investuieut  with  no  dividend  re- 
turns, and  with  no  hojje  ot  reward  othcrthan  that 
which  IS  received  by  the  city  at  large. 

The  time  has  come,  however,  when  this  bo.'ird 
of  directors  believe  that  other  and  greater  and  ad- 
ded results  should  be  obtained  from  this  grand 
property,  which  h;is  cost  its  stockholders  more 
than  half  .-I  million  rifilMltirs.  lint  how  can  this 
be  done? 

There  lays  along  M;iin   street   and    directly    in 

1  rout  of  the  Ex])osilion  building  a  strip  of  land  500 
feet  in  len.t;th  by  about  1.50  feet  in  depth,  now  idle 
;uid  non-productive,  but  which  might  be  turned 
into  one  vast  hive  of  industry.  This  strip  of  land 
belongs  to  the  Industrial  Association,  and  can  be 
utilized  for  mauntactm'ing  iJiu'poscs  without  in  the 
slightest  interlering  with  the  holding  of  an  aniin.'d 
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exposition  in  iicconlancc  with  the  original  design 
of  the  Association,  and  as  lias  Iieen  lield  for  the  six 
vears  last  past. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  worth 
of  taxable  property  can  be  added  to  the  city's 
wealth,  and  five  hundred  to  one  thousand  men  can 
be  employed  on  this  property,  thereby  adding 
tliousands  to  the  population  of  the  city. 

To  do  these  things,  however,  requires  money; 
Init  none  can  be  obtained  on  this  iiroperty  with 
the  incumbrances  now  existing  and  held  by  the 
city,  and  which  amounts  to  a  cloud  on  its  title. 

Hence  we,  who  have  given  our  time  without  a 
murmur  and  without  a  cents  compensation,  come 
to  you  for  relief,  with  the  full  expectation  that 
that  relief  will  be  granted  for  the  reasons  which 
have  been  set  forth  above. 

The  objects  to  be  obtained  are  wortln-;  the  con- 
siderations to  be  paid  to  the  city  are  ample;  the 
cause  considered  from  every  standpoint  of  jjublic 
weltare  and  private  interest  is  just;  and  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Minneapolis  Industrial  Exposi- 
tion place  their  petition  and  prayer  in  the  hands  of 
the  Council  of  the  Citj'  of  Minneapolis,  with  the 
fullest  confidence  that  thcirefforts  will  be  rewarded 
with  success. 

Minneapolis  Industrial  Exposition, 

By  S.  C.  O.M.K, 

I'residcnl. 

The  petition  met  with  a  cordifil  rc- 
sijoiise  IVdiu  the  Council  and  was  iniani- 
inously  granted. 

The  Republican  National  Convention 
meets  in  the  Exposition  buildint^  in  June, 
1S92.  It  is  jjroposed  to  make  such 
changes  in  the  l)uilding-  as  to  seat  12,000 
persons  at  an  exijense  of  sonic  twenty- 
iive  thousand  dollars. 

City  Hall.  The  old  City  Hall  was 
erected  on  a  triangular  jiiecc  of  ground 
lying  between  Hennepin  and  Nicollet  av- 
enues and  Second  street  in  1874.  The 
cost  was  about  $50,000.  It  has  been 
tiscd  for  various  purposes  since  its  erec- 
tion— postt)ffice,  telegraph  office,  Trib- 
une ncwspajjcr,  and  one  or  two  other 
newspapers.  In  1875  it  was  considered 
a  pretenti(nis  building,  but  has  ceased  to 
attract  attention  since  the  erection  of 
numerous  more  modern  and  costly  build- 
ings.   Of  late  vears  it  has  been  almost 


entireh'  occupied  by  the  city,  with  its 
various  offices  and  departments.  Here 
the  city  council  meets,  and  here  are  the 
offices  of  the  cit\-  clerk,  comj)troller, 
water  works  department,  engineer's  de- 
partment, mayor's  office,  police  dei)art- 
ment,  and  committee  rooms.  The  cen- 
ti'al  location  of  the  building  makes  it  ex- 
ceptionally convenient  for  the  purposes 
for  which  it  is  used,  but  its  limited  ac- 
commodations in  the  way  of  space  are  a 
very  serious  disadvantage.  Probably 
long  before  the  new  City  Hall  is  com- 
pleted, the  present  cpiarters  will  befound 
entirely  in^idequate  to  accommodate  the 
increasing  business  of  the  various  de- 
partments. But  the  building  has  served 
a  useful  jmrpose,  and  has  proved  an  eco- 
nomical and  profitable  investment  for 
the  city. 

Masonic  Tkmpi-i-:.  Among  the  most 
elegant  aiul  striking  of  the  semi-public 
buildings  in  Minneapolis  is  the  Masonic 
temple,  at  the  corner  of  Hennepin  avenue 
and  Sixth  street.  This  building  was 
erected  by  "The  Masonic  Temple  Asso- 
ciation of  Minneapolis,"  a  corporation 
formed  May  12th,  18S5.  The  cajjital 
stock  is  $250,000,  divided  into  10,000 
shares  of  $2.5  each.  The  subscriljcrs  to 
the  stock  aie  the  severjil  Masonic  1)odies 
of  the  city  and  individual  Masons.  There 
are  about  700  shareholders.  The  total 
amount  received  from  shareholders  to 
date  is  $178,4-25. 

The  building  was  commenced  in  the 
fall  of  1885,  and  completed  in  the  spring 
of  1890.  It  is  eighty  feet  front  on  Hen- 
ne])in  avenue,  by  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
three  feet  deep.  Messrs.  Long  and  Keyes 
were  the  architects.  The  style  of  the 
architecture  is  wdiat  is  termed  "  Konian- 
esque."  It  is  eight  stories  high,  and  the 
entire  exterior  of  the  building  on  street 
fronts  is  Ohio  light  sand  stone.  This 
material  conveys  the  impression  of  dura- 
bility and  simplicity,  and    the  color  so 
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niotlilicd  as  to  1)e  restful  to  the  eye. 
Should  it  retain  its  present  color,  as  it  is 
confidently  Ijclieved  it  will,  the  material 
is  very  approjjriate  for  the  pur])ose  for 
which  the  building  was  designed. 

The  building  is  handsomely  carved 
with  Masonic  emblems  and  other  orna- 
mentation. The  construction  is  of  iron 
and  terra  cotta,  fire  proof  partitions  and 
arches,  and  is  in  fact  practically  fireproof 
throughout.  The  ground  flooris  entirely 
devoted  to  business  houses.  There  are 
125  elegant  office  rooms,  sup]jlied  with 
water,  gas  and  electric  lights.  There  are 
five  lodge  rooms,  with  fifty  reception, 
ante  and  committee  rooms  attached. 
Eleven  Mjisonic  bodies  occup\'  these 
rooms.  The  eighth  floor  is  devoted  to 
dance  and  banquet  halls,  parlors,  dress- 
ing rooms,  etc.  The  dancing  (  or  drill 
hall )  is  72  by  100  feet,  and  lighted  by 
4-50  incandescent  lights.  Lodge  rooms 
are  all  furnished  and  fitted  up  in  an  ex- 
pensive and  elegant  style.  The  total  cost 
of  the  building  and  ground  was  $359,- 
525.  The  building  is  an  ornament  to 
the  city  and  reflects  great  credit  on  the 
enterprise  and  liberal  views  of  the  Ma- 
sonic bodies  which  have  brought  it  to  a 
successful  completion. 

The  Board  of  Directoi-s  of  the  Masonic 
Temjjle  Association  are  as  follows,  viz.: 

K.  B.  Langdon,  B.  F.  Nelson,  H.  Kirk- 
wood,  W.  P.  Roberts,  W.  H.  Eustis,  F. 
C.  I'illsbury,  A.  T.  Ankeny,  G.  C.  Farn- 
ham,  F.  C.  Barrows,  W.  M.  Brackett,  J. 
M.  WilHams,  J.  A.Schlencr,  11.  A.Towne, 
J.  W.  Nash,  J.  M.  Paine. 

The  ofiicers  are:  K.  B.  Langdon,  ])resi- 
'dent;  F.  C.    Pillsbury,  vice-president;  J. 
M.  Williams,  treasurer;  G.  C.  Farnham, 
secretary' . 

Gr.vR.WTV  T^o.vN  Buildinc.  Anion" 
buildings  not  owned  by  the  city,  nor  de- 
voted to  strictly  public  uses,  but  of  a 
semi-public  character,  the  most  ex])cn- 
sive    and    prominent    is    the    Guaranty 


Loan  Building,  situated  tit  the  corner  of 
Third  street  and  Second  avenue  south. 
No  more  imposing  building,  or  one  more 
convenient  and  appropriate  for  the  pur- 
])Oses  for  which  it  was  designed,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  United  States. 

This  building  was  erected  by  the 
Guaranty  Loan  Company',  of  which  L. 
F.  Menage,  Esq.,  is  at  the  head.  It  was 
commenced  in  Mav,  1888,  and  completed 
and  opened  for  1)usiness  May  31st,  1890. 
It  is  twelve  stories  in  height,  with  a 
tower  above  the  main  building  forty- 
eight  feet,  making  the  entire  height  from 
the  ground  220  feet.  The  first  three 
stories  of  the  exterior  material,  are  of 
green  granite,  the  upper  nine  stories  of 
red  sand  stone,  four  sides  finished  alike. 
The  interior  material  is  of  iron,  brick, 
terra  cotta,  and  finished  in  antique  oak. 
The  street  frontage  on  Third  street  and 
Second  avenue  is  287  feet.  The  area 
covered  by  the  ground  floor  is  half  an 
acre,  and  by  the  twelve  floors  six  acres. 

The  building  is  designed  for  general 
business  offices,  including  baid<s,  rail- 
roads, insurance  and  manufacturing. 
The  Security  and  Northwestern  banks 
are  here  located,  and  the  offices  of  the 
"Soo"  and  Chicago  &  Milwaid<ee  rail- 
roads. The  lawyers,  however,  as  a  pro- 
fession, monopolize  a  large  part  of  the 
building.  An  extensive  law  library  of 
about  ten  thousand  volumes  occupies  a 
jjart  of  the  tenth  floor  for  their  exclusive 
use.  In  the  Imsement  are  bath  rooms  of 
all  kinds,  also  a  s^-stem  of  safe  deposit 
vaults  of  the  most  improved  plans.  An 
artesian  well  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  in  dej^th  mider  the  building  supplies 
it  with  ])urc  water. 

A  uni((ue  feature  of  the  building  is 
the  Guaranty  Loan  restaurfuit  on  tiie 
twelfth  floor,  arranged  with  ladies'  cafe, 
gentlemen's  cafe,  large  generfil  dining 
room,  private  dining  rooms,  and  billiard 
and  suiokmg  rooms.     Over  this  floor  is 
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the  roof  pavilion  adorned  with  an  exten- 
sive variety  of  flowers,  and  where  con- 
certs by  a  string  orchestra  are  given 
during  the  summer  evenings  and  during 
the  season  when  the  weather  is  favora- 
ble. With  these  attractions  it  is  a  very 
popular  place  of  resort  during  the  sum- 
mer, commanding  as  it  does  an  entire 
view  of  the  city  and  its  surroundings. 

We  are  unable  to  state  the  exact  cost 
of  this  magnificent  building,  but  it  is 
considerable  in  excess  of  a  million 
dollars.  The  cost  of  the  structural  iron 
work  alone  was  $165,000,  and  of  the 
glass  $40,000.  The  length  of  the  electric 
wires  is  thirty-one  miles  ;  length  of  ele- 
vator cables  three  miles.  Number  of  in- 
cadescent  lights  is  3,000  and  of  arc 
lights  fifteen.  There  are  six  passenger 
and  one  freight  elevator. 

The  architect  was  E.  Townsend  Mix, 
(now  deceased)  one  of  the  foremost  in 
his  profession  in  the  country. 

The  foregoing  description  will  give 
some  idea,  although  imperfect,  of  the 
finest  building  of  the  kind  in  the  country, 
and  of  which  every  citizen  of  Minneapo- 
lis is  justly  ]3roud.  It  is  only  by  a  per- 
sonal examination,  however,  that  its 
perfection  can  be  fully  ajjprehended. 

Louis  Francois  Menage.  The  Noi'th 
Western  Guaranty  Loan  Company  is  the 
largest  financial  institution  in  point  of 
capital  in  Minneapolis,  and  surpasses 
all  others  in  the  Northwest.  Its  oflice 
l)uilding  is  the  largest,  as  it  is  also  the 
most  elegant  in  decoration,  and themost 
complete  in  arrangement,  of  any  similar 
structure  in  its  own  city,  or  elsewhere 
west  of  Chicago,  and  is  surpassed  in 
these  respects  by  few  in  the  world.  The 
paid  up  capital  of  the  fomier  originally 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars  has  been 
increased  and  now  stands  at  one  million 
and  a  quarter  of  dollars.  The  latter  in- 
cluding   its    central    and     commanding 


site,  represents  an  investment  of  two 
million  dollars.  For  both  Minneapolis 
is  indebted  to  the  sagacity-  and  enter- 
prise of  Louis  F.  Menage.  Coming  to 
Minneapolis  at  his  majoi-ity  on  the  19th 
of  ()ctoT)er,  1871,  in  feeble  health,  his 
mother  having  died  of  consumption,  and 
himself  suffering  wnth  the  premonitions 
of  that  dreaded  malady,  besought  rather 
the  lieuefit  of  the  climate  than  lousiness 
or  pecuniary  success.  For  occupation,  a 
jjart  of  the  first  winter  he  taught  a  class 
in  the  Commercial  College  of  Carson, 
Barnard  and  Parker  in  short  hand. 
The  next  two  winters  were  spent  in 
the  pineries  at  the  logging  camp  of  W. 
H.  Lawrence,  on  Pokegama  Lake,  as 
clerk  and  time  keeper.  The  interven- 
ing summer  he  had  charge  of  the 
wood  department  of  one  of  the  saw 
mills  at  the  falls.  The  salubrious  climate 
of  the  north,  with  the  active  out  door 
work,  checked  the  alarming  symptoms 
and  infused  new  vigor  into  his  frame,  so 
that  in  lS7-fc  he  felt  himself  strong  enough 
to  engage  in  business,  and  in  connection 
with  Mr.  H.  C.  Brackett  he  opened  a  real 
estate  office  near  First  and  Washington 
avenues,  and  commenced  that  career 
which  has  been  marked  with  such  con- 
stant and  unchecked  success.  The  place 
of  business  was  soon  removed  to  the 
Nicollet  House,  and  his  partner  retiring, 
was  conducted  by  Mr.  Menage  alone.  A 
feature  of  the  business  was  the  purchase 
of  outlying  tracts  of  land ,  plat ti  ng  it  into 
blocks  and  lots,  and  putting  them  upon 
the  market.  Conspicious  examples  of 
these  ai-e  those  additions  to  thecity  plat 
known  as  the  various  Menage  additions, 
Windom's  Motor  Line,  Prospect  Park, 
Bloomington  Avenue,  Calhoun  Park  and 
the  sevei'al  Remington  additions.  His 
efforts  in  developing  these  tracts  have 
added  thovisands  to  the  population  of 
thecity,  and  given  employment  to  hun- 
dreds of  mechanics,  as  well  as  helped  the 
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growth  of  all  1)rnnches  of  trade.  In 
connection  with  the  latter  Mr,  Menage 
was  unvvittinglj' involved  in  tlu' largest 
and  most  (h-aniatie  law  siut  wiiieh  has 
ever  occupied  the  courts  of  the  connty. 
In  liic  S]iring  of  1882  lie  liad  ])urchfiscd 
1 ,1  ."ii  acres  of  land  lying  around  L.akes 
Calhoun  and  Harriet,  of  Mr.  I'hilo  Rem- 
ington of  New  York,  \vho  had  a  record 
title  derived  from  Col.  \V.  S.  King,  the 
land  having  been  the  jjrineipal  ])art  of 
the  Lyndale  farm.  These  lands  he  ])lat- 
ted  and  made  accessible  by  intersecting 
streets  and  street  railway,  and  jjut  up  a 
large  number  of  very  tasteful  dwellings. 
Many  were  sold,  and  clusters  of  settle- 
ments began  on  various  tracts.  The 
progress  of  improvement  was  suddenly 
arrested  by  the  commencemeent  of  a  suit 
in  equity  in  wliicli  Col.  King  alleged  that 
the  deed  which  he  had  made  to  Mr.  Rem- 
ington was  in  trust.  After  a  long  trial  in 
which  the  best  legal  talent  of  the  city, 
and  of  eastern  states  was  engaged,  the 
decision  was  given  in  Col.  King's  favor, 
and  on  review  it  was  affirmed  by  the  su- 
preme coru't.  Mr.  Menage  tm-ned  over 
to  Col.  King  money,  securities  and  ])ro- 
pertv'  to  the  value  of  nearly  two  million 
dollars,  without  affecting  his  financial 
standing,  scarcely  ruffling  his  serenity. 

The  successful  and  ra])idly  enhirging 
business  led  to  the  incorporation  in  May, 
1889,  of  the  Northwestern  (nmranty 
lyOan  Com])any.  Lo  which  the  loan  de- 
partment ol  the  business  ^vas  turned 
over,  and  the  Menage  Realty  Company, 
whicli  succeeded  to  the  real  estate  busi- 
ness. Mr.  Menage  became  president  of 
the  former  and  general  manager  of  the 
latter.  The  Minnea])olis  stockholders 
and  directors  of  the  Guaranty  Loan 
Company,  are  among  the  oldest,  most 
conservative  and  successful  of  her  citi- 
zens. They  include  such  names  as  Gov. 
John  S.  I'illsbury,  Mayor  (k-orgeA.  I'ills- 
bury,   Senator    W.    I>.    Washburn,    Col. 


Thos.  Lowry,  Cashiers  Joseph  and  Al- 
fred j.  Dean,  and  Messrs.  C.  II.  Pettit, 
Wm.  H.  Hustis,  Loren  Fletcher,  H.  E. 
Fletcher,  Chas.  Robinson  and  W.  S. 
Streeter.  Picsides  its  large  paid  up  capi- 
tal find  the  addiLion.-d  ])ersonal  liability 
of  its  stockholders,  the  comjiany  has  a 
special  guaranty  fund  of  ,$100, 000  de- 
posited with  a  Hoston  Trust  ComjianA', 
and  another  of  ,$")(), 000  with  a  similar 
company  in  Providence.  Its  i)lan  ol' busi- 
ness is  unique  anil  in  some  resj)ects origi- 
nal, suggested  by  the  rare  hnancial  genius 
of  its  ]n-esident.  Its  debentures  and 
securities  are  widely  scattered,  and  a 
favorite  investment  in  the  East,  where  it 
has  agencies  in  the  principle  cities,  and 
also  in  London  and  Amsterdfim.  Its 
assets  have  ra])idly  increased  and  now 
amount  to  nearly  four  ndlliim  dollars. 
The  (juaranty  Loan  P.uilding  is  owned 
b_v  a  separate  com]).iny,  whose  ca])ital 
stock  is  two  million  dollars.  Itss])acious 
offices  are  occupied  by  two  of  the  leading 
banks  of  the  city,  by  milling  corpora- 
tions, financial  institutions,  and  many 
attorneys.  To  accommodate  the  latter 
it  has  a  fine  law  library  of  over  10,000 
vohnnes.  The  twelfth  floor  is  devotetl 
to  restaurant,  dining  and  refreshment 
rooms,  while  upon  the  roof  is  a  garden, 
where  in  the  summer  refreshments  are 
served  amidst  flowers  and  sparkling 
electric  lights  and  the  sweet  strains  of 
music. 

Amidst  this  bewildering  rush  of  busi- 
ness, surroimded  by  so  much  architeet- 
tnal  beauty  and  convenience,  in  his  ])ri- 
vate  oflice  sits  Mr.  Menage,  the  most 
mqjretentious  and  modest  of  all  the 
thronging  multitude,  the  anim.iting 
spirit  find  directing  head  of  all. 

.Mr.  .Menage  is  a  native  of  Providence, 
kliixlc  Island,  where  hewas  born  .\iigiist 
8d,  1850.  His  i)arents  were  John  and 
Mary  A.  Menage,  and  his  grandiather 
was  ,\lexis   I.c  Menage,  a   iiati\x'  of  Lu- 
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cerne,  France,  whence  he  emigrated  to 
America  and  married  a  lady  who  was  a 
lineal  descendant  ofjoliii  Howland,a  jias- 
senger  in  the  Mayflower,  whose  mortal 
remains  rest  in  a  grave  on  Burial  Hill,  at 
Plymouth,  Mass.  His  deBcendents  have 
dropped  from  the  family  name  the  article 
which  attached  to  the  French  ancestry, 
assimilating  the  name  to  the  American 
st\'le.  The  family  removed  to  New  Bed- 
ford, Mass.,  where  the  years  of  Lewis' 
boyhood  were  passed  in  attendance  at 
school.  During  his  course  at  the  high 
school  of  that  city  his  father  died.  The 
business,  that  of  confectionery,  fell  to 
himself  and  a  younger  brother,  which 
was  carried  on  for  three  3'eai-s  until  the 
state  of  his  health  admonished  him  to 
close  it,  and  seek  a  climate  more  favor- 
able to  one  affected  with  symptoms  of 
serious  pulmonary  trouble.  September 
13th,  187G,  Mr.  Menage  married  Miss 
Amanda  A.,  daughter  of  Benj.  S.  Bvdl,of 
Minneajjolis.  They  have  one  cliild,  a 
daughter  of  the  age  of  fotu'teen. 

With  a  genius  for  organizing  finance, 
singularly  favored  by  fortune,  Mr.  Men- 
age is  by  no  means  avaricious  or  sordid. 
There  is  ample  evidence  that  he  accepts 
and  practices  the  theory  of  stewardship. 
This  is  announced  in  no  uncertain  sotmd 
when  the  deep  toned  bell  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church,  (a  gift  from  Mr.  Me- 
nage )  calls  to  worship.  But  his  bene- 
factions do  not  always  take  traditional 
channels.  His  taste  is  scientific,  museums 
and  collections  have  always  a  peculiar 
attraction.  Hence,  when  last  year  the 
Minnesota  Academy  of  Natural  Science 
at  Minneapolis  desired  to  send  out  an 
expedition  to  the  Phillipine  Islands  for 
scientific  study,  and  to  gather  specimens 
in  natural  history  in  that  strangeh'  pro- 
lific cpiarter  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  its 
members  were  not  less  delighted  than 
sur])rised  when  Mr.  Menage  offered  to 
defr«3'  all  the  expenses  of  the  expedition 


fin'  two  years.  Accordingl3',  Alessrs.  D. 
C.  Worcester  and  F.  S.  Bourne,  two 
young  men  who  had  made  one  similar 
expedition  in  company  with  IVof.  J.  B. 
Steere,  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
were  fitted  oiit  with  all  supplies  needed 
tor  the  undertaking,  and  in  July,  1890, 
departed  for  their  field.  The  results  of 
the  expedition  are  to  be  the  property-  of 
the  Academy,  with  the  sole  condition 
that  all  specimens  shall  be  accessible  for 
study  by  the  students  of  the  schools  and 
colleges  of  the  State. 

Physically  Mr.  Menage  is  spare,  of 
medium  stature,  and  not  of  a  robust  ap- 
pearance. He  is  modest  and  retiring  in 
disposition,  and  reticent  in  speech.  He 
has  the  faculty  of  inspiring  confidence, 
and  seems  to  possess  the  rare  combina- 
tion of  boldness  in  conception,  and  cau- 
tion and  prudence  in  action.  His  career 
is  illustrious  among  the  numerous  ones 
of  our  country,  especially  in  the  West, 
achieving  success  without  adventitious 
aid,  with  none  to  envy  or  malign, 
esteemed  for  probity,  honor  and  enter- 
prise. 

Nkw  York  Life  Building.  One  of 
the  handsomest,  most  imposing  and  ex- 
pensive structures  in  the  city  is  the  New 
York  Life  Building  (  as  it  is  commonly 
called  ),  erected  by  the  New  York  Life  In- 
surance Company,  at  the  corner  of  Fifth 
street  and  Second  avenue  south.  Its 
location  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  in- 
tended to  be  a  headquarters  for  lawyers, 
as  it  is  only  one  block  from  the  court 
house,  now  in  process  of  erection.  At 
])resent  it  is  a  little  one  side  of  the  center 
of  business,  but  its  advantages  in  the 
future  are  so  obvious  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  lawyers  have  already  secured 
offices  in  the  building. 

The  building  was  commenced  in  Sept- 
ember, 1888,  and  completed  in  the  spring 
of  1890.  It  is  ten  stories  in  height,  hav- 
ing an  elevation  above  the  pavement  of 
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149  feet,  surniouiited  by  a  liag  pole  85 
feet  in  height.  It  has  a  frontage  on  Fifth 
street  of  150  feet,  by  lOO  feet  in  (lei)lh 
on  Second  avenue. 

The  three  lowerstoriesareof  St  Cloud 
granite,  and  the  upper  stories  ol'  St. 
Loviis  pressed  brick,  with  teri^a  cotta 
facings  and  trimmings,  including  some 
of  beautiful  Minnesota  red  sand  stone. 
The  architecture  is  ]jcculiar  and  different 
from  that  of  any  other  building  in  the 
city.  In  the  general  working  out  of  the 
decorative  i)lans  of  the  exterior  there  is 
blending  of  the  neo-Classic  and  Renais- 
sance, united  with  an  element  of  ])ictur- 
estjucness  not  seen  in  anj-  style  in  the  past, 
giving  large  scope  to  architectural  effects. 
The  general  effect  is  that  of  solidity  and 
pleasing  variety,  makinga  tout  ensemble, 
agreeable  and  restfid  to  the  eye,  and  a 
combination  of  styles  which  perhaps 
might  ajjpropriately  be  called  neo-Ameri- 
can.  The  grand  entrance  on  Fifth  street 
formes  a  striking  fcatxn'c.  The  beautiful 
finish  of  the  mriin  entrance  Jind  court 
bej'oud  are  very  noticeable  features  of 
the  building.  N'arious  colored  marbles 
here  abomid,  and  the  .architectural  ar- 
rangement and  adornment  are  admired 
by  all.  The  court  is  30  feet  wide,-t.'i  long 
and  36  feet  high.  Here  is  the  famous 
electric  clock  (the  dial  0V2  feet  in  diam- 
eter), which  is  rtin  by  electricity  frfim  the 
generating  ai)])aratus  in  the  cellar.  .\ 
full  description  of  rdl  the  interior  ar- 
rangement would  require  much  nu)re 
s])ace  than  can  here  be  spared.  The 
building  contains  218  office  rooms,  all 
well  lighted,  finished  in  cherry  £ind  ma- 
hogany. A  kiw  library  of  8,000  volumes 
occujjics  a  part  of  the  tenth  floor,  which 
is  for  the  free  use  of  the  tenants. 

(ireat  jjains  has  been  taken  to  malic 
the  building  as  near  fire  proof  as  possi- 
ble, ('as  is  ])rohibited  and  electric  light 
furnished  gr<atuitousl\-  to  the  teiifints. 
There  are  foui'  clc\-,'il()rs  runniu"    ever\- 


day  in  the  year,  including  holidays  and 
Sundays.  Toilet  rooms  are  on  each  floor 
and  a  bath  and  barber  room  on  the 
tenth.  In  short  it  would  seem  that  the 
ne  jiliis  ultra  of  an  oflicc  building  has 
been  achieved  in  the  New  York  Life.  The 
whole  cost  of  the  structure  exceeds  three- 
(piarters  of  a  million  dollars. 

Ch.\.mi!i:k  oi--  Co.MMKRcr:.  Pursufint 
to  Ihc  ])ro visions  of  an  act  oi  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  ap- 
proved March  0,1868,  as  amended  by  an 
act,  a])proved  March  3d,  1881,  on  the 
6th  day  of  October,  1881,  the  following 
named  ])ersons  associated  themselves  to- 
gether as  a  corporation  under  the  name 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Minne- 
a])nlis,  viz:  H.  G.  Harrison,  A.C.  Rand, 
John  Dunham,  A.  H.  Eode,  E.  V.  White, 
R.P.Russell,  T.J.Buxton,  W.F. Header, 
C.  M.  Lf)ring,  A.  D.  Mulford,  L.  P.  Snider, 
A.  15.  Taylor,  D.  C.  Bell,  Anthony  Kelly, 
James  A.  Lovejoy,  F.  L.Morse,  D.Sj'me, 
S.  W.  Scrl,  R.  McMullen,  John  R.  Coy- 
kendall,  and  R.  L.  Crockett.  The  general 
objects  and  purposes  of  the  incorpora- 
tors, as  stated  in  their  articles  are:  to  fa- 
cilitate the  buying  and  selhng  of  all  pro- 
ducts; to  inculcate  principles  of  justice 
and  ccpiity  in  trade;  to  facilitate  speedy 
adjustment  of  business  dis]3utes;  to  ac- 
(piire  and  disseminate  valuable  commer- 
cial information;  and  generally ,  to  secure 
to  its  members  the  benefits  of  co-opera- 
ti(m  in  the  furtheranceof  their  legitimate 
Inisiuess  pursuits,  and  Lo  advance  the 
generrd  ])rosperity  ;ind  businessintcrcsts 
of  the  city  of  Minneapolis. 

The  officers  named  in  said  articles  to 
serve  for  the  first  year  were:  H.  (i.  Har- 
rison, president;  A.  D.  ^Mulford  and  .\.  li. 
Taylor,  vice-]5residcnts;  O.  D.  Rogers,  sec- 
retary; T.J.Buxton,  treasurer.  Thefirst 
meeting  of  the  incorporators,  as  a  body, 
was  held  November  15th,  1881,  at  which 
twenty  or  more  mend)ers  were  received, 
m.-Lkiu',;  the  whole  munber  at  that  -time 
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forty-two.  At  a  subs'jciuciitiiicctin<;  {.gen- 
eral rules  and  by-laws  were  a(lo])te(l. 
I'^arlv  in  Jamiarv,  1S82,  rooms  were  se- 
eured  for  daily  meetings  and  an  exehanjje 
for  grading  was  opened.  The  memlier- 
slii])  fee  was  fixed  at  twent^'-five  dollars. 
The  daily  altendanee  on  change  ranged 
iVnm  twelve  to  twenty-five.  The  trad- 
ing was  mostly  confined  to  sam'ple  lots 
on  track.  I'rom  these  humble  begin- 
nings the  institution  lias  grown  to  its 
l)rescnt  commanding  imjiortanee. 

As  soon  as  the  orgtmization  \vas  fully 
coin])leted.  and  the  exchange  fairly  in- 
augin%'ited,  a])])licatif)ns  for  membership 
were  numerous,  so  that  in  February, 
1882,  the  membership  fee  was  raised  to 
$2r)(),for  all  apjilications  filed  after  Feb- 
ruary 2Sth,  1882.  Previous  to  that 
date  538  members  had  been  received,  and 
the  number  remains  the  same  at  pres- 
ent. Later  the  membership  fee  was 
raised  to  $500,  and  still  later  to  $1,000, 
at  which  it  still  remains. 

In  Ajiril,  1882,  a  committee  was  a]j- 
pointcd  to  consider  the  matter  of  erect- 
ing a  building  for  the  use  of  the  Cham- 
ber. Ill  July  of  the  same  year  the  present 
location  was  selected,  and  the  l)uilding 
committee  was  instructed  to  secure  jiL'iiis 
and  estimates  for  a  building.  In  Seiiteni- 
ber  jilans  were  adopted  and  a  contract 
entered  into  for  the  excavation  and  sub- 
foundations,  which  was  executed  before 
Tanuary,  1883. 

Ill  April,  1883,  a  contract  was  made 
with  F.  A.  Fisiier  &  Co.  for  the  erection 
jiiid  completion  oi  the  liuilding,  to  be 
ready  for  occupancy  by  Ma\'  1st,  18,S4-. 
This  contract  was  carried  out,  and  the 
Chamber  took  jiossessionof  the  building 
at  the  date  last  named,  the  structure 
costing  about  $200,(HM). 

l"rom  this  date  the  business  of  the 
Chamber  steadily  and  r^ipidly  increased, 
the  daily  attendance  on  change  being 
from   tueiitv   to   two   hundred,    and    llie 


Exchange,  r>U  by  "JO  feet  is  now  too  small 
to  accommondate  the  trade,  and  ar- 
rangements are  being  made  to  increase 
the  size  of  the  room. 

I'inancially,  the  corporation  has 
achie\ed  a  pheiioinenrd  success.  (  )nlv 
$130  was  assessed  upon  each  member  for 
building  purposes.  In  1884  the  corpor- 
ation issued  $10( ),()()()  ten  year  five  per 
cent,  mortgage  Ijonds  on  its  property-. 
To-day  it  has  $93,000  initssinkingfund, 
drawing  six  to  eight  per  cent  ,  and  eight 
thousand  dollars  in  the  treasury,  with 
no  floating  debt.  The  annual  rental  of 
the  building  is  $27,000,  exclusive  of  the 
Exchange  room  and  offices  used  Iiv  the 
Cliamber.  The  cash  value  of  the  build- 
ing and  ground  is  estimated  at  not  less 
than  three  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

The  building  is  a  plain  substantial 
structure  five  stories  in  height,  without 
])reteiision  to  architectural  adornment, 
but  well  ad;i])ted  to  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  designed.  The  exterior 
walls  on  Third  street  and  Fourth  avenue 
are  of  <)lii()  sandstone,  the  other  two 
sides  of  brick,  with  sandstone  trimmings. 

The  officers  of  the  Chamlicr  for  the 
year  1891  are  as  follows,  viz:  I'resident, 
¥.  L.  (Ti-eenleaf;  viee-])residents,  G.R. Kirk- 
bride,  I-\  C.  I'illsburv;  directors,  W.  I). 
Gregor3',  I-\  W.  Commons,  AI.  P..  Koon, 
J.  H.  Martin,  C.  M.  Harrington,  A.  C. 
Poring,  C.  \V.  Moore,  F.  R.  Pettit,  Wm. 
Griffiths,  A.  J.  Sawyer;  secretary,  C.  C. 
Sturtevant;  treasurer,  H.  H.  Thayer; 
board  of  arbitration,  G.  D.  Rogers,  S.  I). 
Cargill,  A.  C.  Poring,  L.  R.  Brooks,  C.j. 
Martin;  board  of  appeals,  A.B.Robbins, 
J.  F.  Cargill,  Wm.  Pettit,  E.  R.  Barber, 
K.  Maxfield. 

Mr.  Sturtevant  has  filled  the  ])osition 
he  occupies  ever  since  the  organization  of 
the  Chamber,  and  has  annuallv  issued 
valuable  reports  showing  the  marvelous 
growth  and  ]irogrcss  of  the  city  din-ing 
t  he  1,'ist  ten  vears. 
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Fkanki.in  Lewis  Greenlkaf.  The 
calm  face,  which  seems  to  cjist  a  benig- 
nant look  at  tlic  reader  from  tlie  oi)])o- 
site  jiage  gives  little  token  of  the  l)usy 
l)rain  l)ehin(l  it,  which  directs  the  mnlti- 
tudinoiis  details  of  a  great  milling  and 
commercial  business,  besides  jiresiding 
over  the  board  whose  transactions  in 
liuying  and  selling  wheat  exceed  those 
of  any  other  in  the  woiMd.  Such,  how- 
ever, is  the  present  position  of  F.  L. 
(ireenleaf.  He  was  born  in  Hoston, 
Mass.,  October  7th.  184-7.  His  father 
was  Gardner  Greenleaf,  a  contractor  and 
builder,  who  ]nit  up  the  Hoston  Custom 
House  and  many  other  public  builcHngs. 
His  grandfather  was  a  captain  in  the 
Revolutionary  war,  and  his  ancestors 
were  among  the  early  colonists  of  Mass- 
achusetts, tracing  their  descent  from  the 
Htiguenots  of  Normandy.  He  had  the 
advantage  of  attendance  at  the  excellent 
public  school  of  Boston  —  the  Boston 
Latin  school,  and  finished  by  graduating 
at  Chauncy  Hall  in  1SG5,  when  he  took 
the  gold  medal  for  excellence  in  the  Eng- 
lish course. 

Immediately  td'ter  his  graduation  he 
joined  an  elder  brother  who  was  in  the 
general  mercantile  business'  at  l)enver, 
Colorado,  where  he  remained  until  1868, 
having  in  the  meantime  some  interests 
in  mining  among  the  mountain  gulches 
of  the  state.  After  a  brief  visit  in  Bos- 
ton he  arrived  in  Minneapolis  in  October, 
1808,  and  soon  engaged  in  the  whole- 
sale and  retail  boot  and  shoe  trade  with 
a  partner  under  the  style  of  Greenleaf  & 
P.uchanan.  The  store  occuiued  a  eon- 
spieuous  place  in  the  Center  Block, 
next  east  of  the  old  .\then;eum.  After 
seven  3-ears  this  business  was  closed,  and 
Mr.  Greenleaf  bought  an  interest  in  the 
Dakota  I'lour  Mill.  His  associates  were 
Henry  F.  Brown  and  W.  F.  Cahill.  This 
mill  has  been  operated  b\-  the  same  firm 
until  the  ])resent  time,  except  that  since 


the  death  of  Mr.  Cahill,  iiis  representa- 
tives have  succeeded  to  his  interest. 
Three  years  later  the  firm  of  Hinkle, 
Greenleaf  &  Co.  was  formed,  and  oper- 
ated the  Humboldt  mill  in  Minneapolis, 
and  also  some  leased  mills  at  Stillwater 
muler  the  style  of  F^lorence  Mill  Com- 
pany. This  firm  was  dissolved  in  1890, 
and  Mr.  Greeideaf  succeeded  to  the  pos- 
session of  the  Florence  Mill  Company, 
which  he  still  operates.  The  daily  ca- 
pacity of  the  Dakota  mill  is  4-O0  liarrels 
of  flour;  of  the  Humljoldt  mill,  1,200 
barrels,  and  of  the  F'lorencc  mills  600 
barrels.  The  detail  of  manufacturing 
2,200  barrels  of  flour  per  day,  year  in 
and  year  out,  has  mainly  devolved  upon 
Mr.  (irecnleaf,  and  is  a  responsibilitv  of 
no  small  magnitude.  His  "Butterflv" 
brand  of  flour  received  tiie  silver  medrd 
of  the  New  I^ngland  Agrictdtural  Society 
in  1890,  showing  the  high  cjualit}-  of 
their  manufacture. 

In  1 890  the  firm  of  Greenleaf  &  Tenney 
was  formed  in  the  grain  commission 
business  with  an  office  in  the  Minneapolis 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

During  all  this  time  Air.  Greenleaf  has 
been  interested  in  the  elevator  business, 
which  has  grown  up  with  the  milling 
business  of  Minneapolis,  and  is  essential 
for  the  supply  of  the  flour  mills  with 
wheat  as  well  as  for  the  care  and- move- 
ment of  the  crop.  He  has  been  the  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Minnesota  &  Dakota 
K)levator  Corapan\^,  wath  elevators  at 
manj'  stations  throughout  the  hard 
wheat  country.  He  has  likewise  been 
president  of  the  Red  River  F;ievator  Com- 
pany. 

Mr.  (yrecnleaf  was  elected  vice-])resi- 
dent  of  the  Minneapolis  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  1885,  which  he  held  until 
1889,  when  he  was  elected  its  president, 
and  now  holds  that  position.  The  dis- 
tinction will  be  a])preciated  when  it  is 
considered  that  within  the  Minneapolis 
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Chamber  is  bought  and  sold  a  larj:;er 
quantit\'  of  wheat  lliaii  in  any  other 
market  in  the  world.  Otlier  markets 
exeeed  its  record  in  speculative  transac- 
tions, but  the  purchases  upon  theMinne- 
ajjolis  Board  are  for  consumption,  and 
after  selections  of  wheat  suitable  for 
millinji,  are  made  the  inferior  grade  is 
again  shipped  to  other  markets.  The 
record  of  the  year  IS'JO  of  the  Minne- 
apolis receipts  of  wheat  is  57,811,615 
bushels,  and  of  shipments  20,083,525 
bushels.  The  sound  judgment  and  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  the  milling  busi- 
ness, which  Mr.  Greenleaf  possesses,  has 
designated  him  for  most  honorable  and 
responsible  positions  in  connection  with 
the  milling  interests  of  the  country.  In 
1888  he  was  chosen  ]«-esident  of  the 
National  Miller's  Association.  He  has 
been  president  ol'  the  Minnesota  State 
Miller's  Association  since  1886,  and  the 
present  year  (1891)  he  was  made  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Transportation 
Association,  an  organization  intimately- 
connected  with  the  milling  interests. 

Not  alone  in  business  connections  has 
he  been  sought.  He  was  elected  alder- 
man of  the  Fourth  Ward  of  the  cit^'  in 
1883;  and  in  the  City  Council  was  ap- 
pointed upon  the  important  committees 
of  Finances,  Fire  Department  and  Bonds. 
This  position  was  held  until  his  removrd 
from  the  ward. 

Mr.  Greenleaf  married  in  1875  Miss 
Florence  M.  Cahill,  daughter  of  W.  I'. 
Cahill,  of  Minneapolis,  his  parlner  in 
the  Dakota  mill.  They  have  two  child- 
ren, a  daughter  of  fifteen  A-ears  and  a 
son  of  eight.  They  belong  to  the  con- 
gregation of  the  Church  of  the  Ke- 
dcemer  and  are  prominent  in  social  life. 

LuMBEK  ExcHANGK.  One  of  the  most 
imposing  and  expensive  buildings  in  the 
city  is  the  Lumber  Fxcliange,  situated 
on  the  corner  of  Hennepin  avenue  .-iiid 
FiflJi  street.     TJiis  buildinij;  has  a   fmnl- 


iige  on  Heniiei)iii  avenue  ol'  17<t  feet  and 
142  feet  on  Fifth  street,  thus  jiresenting 
a  greater  street  frontage  than  any  other 
.  in  the  city.  It  is  twelve  stories  in  height 
with  basement.  The  construction  is  of 
granite  base,  and  Lake  Superior  brown 
stone  to  the  to])  of  the  building.  It  is 
thoroughly  tire  ])roof;  iron  beams  and 
tile  arches  with  terra  cotta  partitions 
with  all  the  modern  im])r<)vements,  heat- 
ing, lighting,  etc.  The  building  has  two 
large  banking  rooms,  and  about  five  hun- 
dred office  rooms,  plainly  but  substanti- 
ally furnished  in  good  taste  for  the  pur- 
poses used  for.  The  total  expense  of  the 
building  with  ground  is  between  eleven 
and  twelve  lumdred  thousand  dollars. 
The  location  of  the  building  is  command- 
ing. It  is  situated  on  high  ground  in 
the  business  portion  of  the  city,  and  the 
width  of  Hennepin  avenvie  ( 100  feet)  on 
which  is  its  greatest  frontage,  sets  off 
its  great  height  to  admirable  advantage. 
The  material  and  color  of  the  building 
conveys  the  impression  of  solidit\',  rich- 
ness and  simplicity.  No  large  expense 
has  been  devoted  to  ornamentation,  but 
whatever  there  is,  will  be  admitted  to  be 
in  good  taste,  and  harmonious  with  the 
general  design  of  the  structure.  There 
are  three  main  entrances,  two  onHenne- 
]5in  avenue  and  one  on  I'ifth  street.  There 
will  l)e  five  elevators.  The  central  sta- 
ion  of  the  Edison  Light  and  Power  Com- 
l)any  is  located  in  the  rear  of  this  build- 
ing. The  Board  of  Trade  also  has  rooms 
here,  jirovided  by  the  liberalit_\-  of  its 
])ro])rietors. 

The  city  is  indebted  to  the  enterprise 
and  public  sjjirit  of  S.  G.  Cook  and  C.H. 
Maxey  for  a  building  of  which  it  is  jtjstly 
l)roud.  Some  have  feared  th;it  an  en- 
terprise of  this  magnitude  might  prove 
prematm-e,  but  the  indications  are,  that 
all  tlie  most  dcsiral)le  rooms  will  be  oc- 
cu])ied  soon  after  eom])leti()n. 

It  may  be  ])n)per  in  \iew  of  the  .above 
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slcitcmciit,  lliat  the  IniiUliny  is  lire  prcjof 
and  that  a  part  of  the  interior  was  des- 
troyed hv  fire  in  the  winter  of  1891,  to 
add  a  word  of  exjjhination.  While  tlie 
building  is  as  thoroughly  lire  ])roof  as 
any  in  the  city,  it  is  not  meant  that  it  is 
!il)8ohiLely  so.  That  would  recjuire  the 
whole  construction  to  be  of  incombusti- 
l)le  material.  I'>ut  it  can  be  confidently 
staled,  that  no  lire  originating  within 
the  building,  can  ac(|uire  such  force  as  to 
result  in  serious  damage.  The  circum- 
stances i)f  the  fire  alluded  to  wcreentirely 
excej)tional.  A  five  story  brick  building 
stood  within  ten  feet  on  the  east  side, 
containing  a  large  amount  of  inflamma- 
ble material.  On  an  intenseh'cold  night 
in  l\'l)ruary  18i)l  that buildingtook  fire, 
which  was  soon  beyond  control.  The 
flames  shot  U])  beyond  the  roof  in  gre£it 
volumes  and  a  strong  wind  swept  their 
whole  force  directly  against  the  Luml)cr 
Exchange.  Of  course  the  windows  were 
shattered  by  the  intense  heat,  and  the 
combustible  material  within  took  fire,  a 
draft  was  created  and  the  force  of  the 
wind  in  ;i  short  time  swe])t  the  fliimcs 
through  the  upper  stories  of  the  build- 
ing. The  supjjly  of  water  was  jierhaps 
insufficient  for  the  rctpiirements,  and  the 
intense  cold  rendered  the  heroic  eflorts  of 
the  firemen  less  effective  than  they  would 
otherwise  have  been.  It  is  jDossiblc  iron 
blinds  on  that  side  of  the  building  might 
have  saved  it,  thought  tjiat  is  not  cei'- 
tain.  It  was  a  coincidence  of  the  meet- 
ing of  destructive  elements  which  might 
not  occur  again  in  a  century.  In 
the  re-construction  of  lliis  ]);irl  of  Ihc 
i)iulding  since  llic  fiisL,  iron  has  l;irgcl\- 
Ijcen  sifljstituted  for  wood,  and  it  li;is 
been  rendered  ;is  thoroughly  fire  proof 
as  the  new  part. 

The  Minnesota  Loan  imd  'frnsLCom 
pany's  building  was  erectcil  in  l.S.s4-iind 
and  188i").     It  is  thoroughl\   fire  ])roof  in 
construction,  being  as  far  as  the  cons  I  ruc- 


tion is  concernc(_l,  \\  lioll\-  of  brick,  stone 
and  iron.  Its  finish  is  in  Tennessee  mar- 
ble, Mexican  onyx  and  h.ard  woods,  such 
as  mahogany, cherrv  and  (juarteredoak. 

It  was  erected  primarily  as  a  pernifin- 
cnt  home  for  The  Minnesota  Loan  and 
Trust  Company,  and  csjjecially  for  its 
large  Safe  Deposit  business.  About  one 
hundred  tons  of  iron  and  steel  were  used 
in  the  ccmstruction  and  ec(uii)ment  of  the 
building  and  its  safe  deposit  vaults. 
These  vaults  are  the  largest  and  best  in 
the  state.  The  building  has  not  only  its 
own  heating  plant,  but  also  its  own  elec- 
tric lighting  plant,  and  is  complete  in 
every  respect.  It  cost  about  $225, ()()(>. 
The  building  is  seven  stories  high  and  is 
architectu.'dly  an  ornament  to  the  cit\-. 

The  H;ink  of  Commerce  buildingis  the 
property  of  the  "National  Bank  of  Com- 
merce,"and  was  erected  in  ISSSat  acost 
of  $24-(), ()()(),  for  the  building  alone,  the 
]M'ice  paid  for  the  site  being  $60,000, 
making  a  total  of  $.306,000,  It  is  seven 
stories  high,  built  of  Lake  Superior  lirown 
stone,  backed  with  hard  brick  and  laid 
in  Portland  cement,  aW  supported  on 
granite  base.  The  stone  is  laid  rock  face, 
with  dressed  trimmings.  The  building  is 
thoroughly  fire-proof,  all  partitions  and 
ceilings  being  of  hollow  tile.  The  floors 
are  marble  and  h.'ird  wt)i)d  laid  on  solid 
concrete. 

Three  eleVc'iLors  are  in  use,  two  c.xclu- 
sivch-  for  passengers  and  one  for  freight. 
Theic  ;ire  one  hundred  and  thirty  offices, 
which,  with  the  entire  building,  are  heat- 
ed by  steam. 

'flic  st\-ie  of  architecture  is  Roniancs- 
(pu-  ('lolliic,  admirfd)ly  adapted  to  the 
purposes  Ibr  which  thebuildingis intend- 
ed 'file  plans  were  made  by  Mr.  Harry 
W.  b'H<-'s^.  architect,  of  this  city. 

SvNDiCATK  Block.  G  r o u  n  d  w  ;i  s 
broken  for  the  erection  of  the  Syndicate 
Block  in  A])ril,  1882,  and  was  nearly 
coiii]ilcled    during    that   year,     'flic  lirst 
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lease  was  niailc  and  Llie  pixinises  occuijicd 
in  Mareh,  1883.  The  building  waserect- 
ed  by  a  eorporation  known  as  the  The 
Minneapolis  Syndicate,  of  which  R.  B. 
Langdon  is  president;  \V.  W.  Eastman, 
vice-i)resident;  jno.  UcLaittre,  secretary 
and  treasurer,  and  J.  F.  Conklin,  mana- 
ger. The  shareholders  were  fifteen  in 
number,  and  the  stock  is  still  owned 
mostly  by  the  original  incorporators 
and  their  families.  It  is  constructed  of 
Ohio  sandstone,    and  at  the  time  of  its 


jjropcrty  has  been  $71)0, (KIO  and  is  capi- 
talized at  $1 ,000, 00(1,  including  the  Ly- 
ceum Theatre  on  Hennepin  avenue, 
owned  by  same  corjioralion. 

The  location  of  this  bl()cl\  lias  caused 
large  advance  in  property  f)n  tliis  avenue 
and  fixed  for  years  lo  come  the  retail 
street  and  trade  of  the  city.  One  and 
the  |)rincipal  cause  of  the  success  of  this 
block  is  the  fact,  that  all  water,  hcatand 
light  is  furnished  to  tenants  from  one 
centrrd  steam  plant  owned  and  managed 


SYNDICVTE    ULOCK. 


completion  was  the  largest  commercial 
building  under  one  roof  in  this  country, 
and  still  ranks  among  the  handsome 
buildings  of  the  Northwest.  It  has  a 
frontage  on  Nicollet  avenue  of  3;iO  feet 
by  150  feet  each  on  Fifth  and  Si.xth 
streets. 

The  C.rand  Ojjcra  House,  S0xl32  feet, 
being  part  of  the  property  located  on 
Si.Ktli  street,  and  is  recognized  as  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  houses  of  its  class  in 
the  Northwest.     The   entire   cost    of  the 


by  the  company.  Tc.i  elevators  arc  now 
in  operation  throughout  the  building. 
Eighteen  lumdi-cd  incandesant  electric 
lights  and  seventy-five  are  lights  are 
furnished  by  a  complete  Edison  light 
l)laiU,  and  1 1  ic  cntii-e  structure  is  heated 
l)v  steam.  The  company  has  its  own 
engineers  and  electrician,  watchmen,  etc., 
and  the  comfort  of  the  tenants  are  well 
looked  after. 

City  M.vkkkt.     In  ISTf)  Mr.  Harlow 
A.Oale,  who  owned  the  lot  at  thccorner 
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of  First  street  and  Hennepin  avenue,  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  contracting  with  the 
city  to  erect  and  conduct  a  city  produce 
market  on  the  site.  The  City  Council 
unanimously  granted  a  fifteen  year  fran- 
chise from  November,  187G,  when  the 
market  was  opened.  Theiisual  eatables 
were  kept  in  stalls  inside,  and  tlic  market 
gardeners  and  farmers  stood  with  their 
wagons  in  the  street  against  the  side- 
walk. Commencing  with  six  teams  in 
1S76,  when  the  franchise  expired  in 
1S91,  there  were  over  three  hundred 
teams,  blocking  up  all  the  approaching 
streets;  the  gardeners  havingcenteredall 
the  wholesale  commission  produce  busi- 
ness on  the  adjoining  block. 

The  New  Central  Market,  which,  after 
various  failures  by  reason  of  the  novelty 
and  magnitude  of  the  undertaking,  was 
commenced  last  autumn,  near  the  time 
of  the  expiration  of  the  life  oftheoidone, 
by  Messrs.  Geo.  A.  Camp  and  T.  B. 
Walker,  who  came  into  the  enterprise 
at  a  critical  point  in  its  life,  and  are  tak- 
ing it  through  to  a  grand  conclusion, 
Air.  Gale  retaining  an  interest  and  re- 
maining as  manager. 

The  new  premises,  the  cut  of  which 
shows  the  Seventh  street  front  onlj^  oc- 
cupies the  whole  block,  nearly  three  acres, 
between  Sixth  and  Seventh  streets  and 
Second  and  Third  avenues  north.  The 
building  is  of  brick,  three  stories  high, 
seventy -five  feet  deep,  and  extends  on 
three  sides  of  the  block,  1,004  feet  long, 
leaving  the  court  as  shown  for  the  three 
hundred  gardener's  wagons.which  stand 
against  walk-waj^s,  under  canopies.  The 
same  level  of  the  market  building  ojDcn- 
ing  from  this  court  is  cut  into  fifty  stalls 
filled  with  everything  eatable.  This 
whole  floor,  beingthe  retail  market,  is  on 
the  level  of  Seventh  street.  The  first 
floor  proper  on  the  level  of  Sixth  street, 
])eing  cut  into  wholesale  produce  houses 
facing  on,  and  having  their  business  on 
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Sixth  street  and  Second  and  Third  ave- 
nues. This  novel  treatment  makes  two 
floors  of  the  structure  grade  floors.  All 
the  appoititmeiits  and  conveniences  are 
modern  and  first-class;  and  while  perhaps 
not  the  most  expensive,  it  is  certainly 
the  most  convenient  and  comjjlete  market 
in  this  country. 

Templh  Court:  The  large,  hand- 
some office  building,  known  as  "  Temple 
Court,"  which  stands  on  the  corner  of 
Hennepin  and  Washington  avenues,  oc- 
cupies one  of  tlie  most  prominent  loca- 
tions in  the  city.  It  is  located  iii)on  the 
site  of  the  old  Academj^  of  Music,  which 
was  destroyed  by  fire  December  25th, 
1884.  The  building  was  erected  by 
Messrs.  W.  W.  and  E.  W.  Herrick  and 
Thomas  Lowr\',  and  was  completed 
May  1st,  1886,  the  work  being  done  un- 
der the  supervision  of  E.  Townsend  Mix 
&  Co.,  architects.  The  building  is  of  the 
most  substantial  character,  being  con- 
structed of  granite,  red  pressed  brick, 
terra-cotta  and  brown  stone,  with  a 
superstructure  of  iron,  the  combination 
making  it  absolutely  fire-proof  It  has 
an  inner  court,  around  which  all  the 
offices  are  arranged,  so  that  every  sviite 
is  light  and  desirable.  In  finish  and  ap- 
pointments the  building  will  compare 
favorably  with  any  in  the  Northwest, 
the  lower  stories  being  wainscoted  in 
marble  and  paneled  in  onyx.  The  build- 
ing, which  is  eight  stories  high,  contains 
some  three  hundred  rooms,  and  cost 
about  $25(),00(). 

The  law  lil)rary  in  the  Ituilding  is 
owned  by  the  Henne])in  Comity  Bar  As- 
sociation. It  contains  9,UU0  volumes  of 
standard  elementary  books  and  reports 
of  most  all  the  states.  The  officers  are 
Hon.  J.  M.  Shaw,  president;  R.  D.  Rus- 
sell, vice-president;  George  H.  Fletcher, 
secretary;  F.  B.  Baile}-,  treasurer;  E.  S. 
Walters,  librarian. 

It  is  lighted  by  gas,  witli  electric  wires 
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laid  in,  lictiU-d  by  steam,  and  lias  iwo 
swiftly  moving  elevators,  ll  is  a  build- 
ing which  is  not  surpassed  in  many  oi" 
the  large  cities  of  the  country,  and  is 
one,  with  a  number  of  others,  that  has 
made  Minneapolis  ffunous  as  a  city  ot 
elegant  business  houses. 

The  building  is  now  owned  by  a  cor- 
poration known  as  the  "Arcade  Invest- 
ment Company,"  of  which  Thomas 
Lowrv  is  president;  W.W.  Herrick,  vice- 
jiresident;  H.  W.  Herrick,  treasurer,  and 
J.  F.  Conklin,  secretary  and  general 
manager. 

BosTo.x  Hlock:  This  handsome  of- 
fice building,  which  stands  on  the  corner 
of  Third  street  and  Hennepin  avenue, 
was  built  in  1887  by  Whitten  &  Bur- 
dett,  of  Boston,  Mass.  It  has  a  front- 
age of  88  feet  on  Hennepin  avenue,  and 
a  de])th  of  157  feet  on  Third  street,  and 
is  seven  stories  high.  It  has  a  handsome 
stone  front,  with  l)rick  l)acking,  iron 
columns  and  girders,  and  is  absolutely 
fire-proof  The  l)uilding  cost,  including 
ground,  $325, ()()(>.  Tlie  old  Boston 
Block,  which  occujned  the  same  corner, 
was  built  in  1881  and  destrf)yed  by  fire 
April  12th,  1.S87,  tiic  present  building 
l)cing  erected  the  same  year.  In  the  fall 
of  18S7  the  ])ro])erty  was  sold  to  a  cor- 
])(>ratii)n  of  Boston  capittdists,  Jsnowu 
as  the  15oston  Block  Company,  for  the 
sum  of  .$500, ()()().  Air.  L  S.  Bufiington, 
of  this  city,  was  the  arcliitect  of  the 
building,  and  managed  the  ]jroi3crty  un- 
til it  was  sold  to  the  new  company  The 
pro]jertv  is  now  under  the  management 
of  Mr.  i,  C.  Seeley, 

West  Moticl.  'flic  citi/.ens  of  Minne- 
apolis are  indebted  to  tlie  lil)erality ,  ])ub- 
lie  S])irit  and  generosity  of  the  late 
Charles  \V.  West — a  millionarciind  form- 
er resident  ol  Cincinn<-iti,  ().,  for  one  of 
the  most  ])alatial  and  best  appointed 
hotels  ill  the  I'nited  States — which  is  to 
sa\',in  the  world.    It  is  the  oni\-  insLanee 


in  history  where  a  city  as  young  as  this 
lias  received  so  princely  a  benefaction — 
for  such  it  in  truth  was.  Col.  West  asked 
no  bonus  or  contributions  from  the  citiz- 
ens— as  is  usually  the  case — in  aid  of  the 
enter])rise.  He  loved  Minneajiolis,  and 
his  far-sighted  business  shrewdness  and 
sagacity  foresaw  the  future  greatness  of 
the  city.  In  his  declining  years  he  erectetl 
this  most  noble  and  worthy  monument 
and  memorial,  from  which  not  oidy  the 
present,  Ijtit  future  generjitions  will  hold 
his  name  in  grateful  remembrance. 

The  ground  selected  for  the  site  was 
the  most  eligible  and  convenient  in  the 
city.  It  is  high,  and  stands  near  the 
])resent  center  of  population  and  within 
reasonable  distance  of  all  railroad  de])ots. 
The  hotel  fronts  175  feet  on  Henne])in 
avemie  by  IDC)  on  Fifth  street.  The 
material  used  is  Joliet  marble  for  the 
first  story  and  part  of  the  seccmd  ;  the 
remainder  of  red  ]iressed  brick  and  terra 
cotta.  Including  the  basement,  there  are 
nine  floors.  There  are  two  main  en- 
trances; one  on  Hennepin  and  one  on 
Fifth,  and  both  are  marvels  of  massive 
and  elaborate  carvings  and  pillared 
work.  The  elevation  from  the  street  to 
the  top  of  the  tower  is  200  feet. 

Within,  the  most  noticeable  I'caturc 
on  the  groinid  floor  is  the  court  in  the 
centre,  70  by  90  feet,  \vith  office  in  the 
rear.  The  main  entrance,  on  Hennei)in, 
is  25  I'cct  wide,  and  that  on  Fifth  street 
15.  Leading  from  the  floor  between  the 
entrances  is  the  grand  stairway  of  white 
marble  fdling  a  spacel7by36  feet.  Con- 
nected with  the  main  court  are  the  read- 
ing rooms,  news  and  telegrai)h  office, 
coat  and  wash  rooms,  and  billiard  room 
and  saloon,  the  last  two  having  an  area 
50  by  SO  feet.  All  these  rooms  are  fin- 
ished in  costly  variegJited  marbles,  except 
\\  alls  and  ceiling.  The  entire  lower  floor 
is  Liled  with  marble,  and  mahogany, 
where    wood    work    is    used.     .V    heavv 
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ground  j^lass  shield  extends  over  the  en- 
tire eourt  (sometimes  called  the  Ex- 
change room  ),  beneath  which  is  a  deco- 
rated glass  shade,  furnishing  a  subdued 
and  agreeable  light.  The  barber  sho]) 
and  bath  rooms  herewith  connected  are 
elegant  and  in  harmony  with  the  entire 
floor.  In  short,  taking  this  whole  vast 
space  with  all  its  appointments  and 
adornments  together,  it  is  safe  to  sa\' 
that  its  ecjual  is  not  found  in  the  world. 

The  first  floor  above  the  office  is  di- 
vided into  a  grand  dining  room,  50  by 
100  feet,  three  smaller  dining  rooms, 
ladies'  ordinary, gentlemen'sclub  rooms, 
fonr  parlors,  four  suits  of  privaterooms, 
for  bridal  chambers  and  distinguished 
guests.  On  this  floor  is  also  the  kitchen 
and  accessories,  in  the  rear  of  the  dining 
rooms.  These  rooms  are  all  of  the  most 
ample  and  generous  proportions,  the 
ladies'  ordinary  being  40  by  50  feet;  the 
kitchen,  50 by  87;  serving  room,  14by  50; 
club  room,  24  by  28.  A  striking  feature 
of  this  floor  is  the  corridor,  from  16  to 
28  feet  wide  and  300  feet  long,  overlook- 
ing the  court,  and  most  jigreeable  for  a 
promenade  on  balls  and  public  occasions. 
All  the  flooring  is  of  marble  ( except  the 
parlors),  the  walls  wainscotted  with 
mar1;)le  and  mahogany,  with  ceiling  of 
carved  mahogany  in  panels.  The  grand 
dining  room  is  unsurpassed  in  richness, 
well  lighted  and  ven  tiki  ted  with  nine 
half-circle  windows  of  exquisitely  stained 
glass  on  two  sides,  and  the  walls  finished 
in  richly  carved  mahogany  in  Moorish 
style. 

The  floors  abovecorrespond  in  beauty 
and  finish  to  those  already  mentioned. 
There  are  415  guest  rooms,  150  with 
connected  bath  rooms,  and  all  furnished 
with  hot  and  cold  water.  The  water  ibr 
the  entire  liouse  is  of  the  ])urest  kind, 
furnished  from  an  artesian  well,  (>(J7  feet 
deep,  and  capable  of  su])plying  177,000 
gallons  daily. 


In  a  climate  like  this,  where  the 
winters  are  long  and  sometimes  severe, 
the  matter  of  heating  svich  a  building  is 
one  of  the  first  importance.  This  is  done 
l)y  what  is  known  as  the  Osborne  Eijual- 
ized  Pressure  System,  and  is  so  arranged 
as  to  give  an  even  temperature  of  70 
degrees  Fall.,  even  when  the  outside  tem- 
perature is  from  30  to  40  degrees  below- 
zero.  The  building  throughout  is  thor- 
oughly fire-proof 

The  foregoing  sketch  gives  but  an  im- 
perfect idea  of  this  great  hotel  as  a 
whole,  which  must  be  seen — or  rather 
occu])ied  for  a  season,  to  make  its  full 
impression  on  the  mind.  Unforttmateh-, 
Col.  West  lived  but  a  short  time  after  its 
completion  to  enjoj'  the  splendid  Ijene- 
faction  he  had  made  to  the  city.  His 
lamented  death  occurred  in  Cincinnati, 
Sept.  11,  1884.  This  property  was  be- 
(|uea tiled  by  him  to  his  nephew.  Col. 
John  T.  West,  under  whose  able  manage- 
ment it  has  since  been  conducted. 

■'The  Nicollet  House.  In  1836  a 
distinguished  French  astronomer  and 
literary  man,  Jean  N.  Nicollet,  visited 
Minnesota;  and,  telescope  in  hand  and 
sextant  slungoverhis  shoulder,  ascended 
the  Mississippi  and  made  the  first  accur- 
ate survey  of  Lake  Itasca,  and  the  ulti- 
mate source  of  the  great  river.  While 
making  observations  at  the  Falls  of  St. 
Anthony  the  Sioux  Indians  plundered  his 
sup]3lies.  Though  a  discoverer  of  a  com- 
et he  failed  to  write  his  name  among  the 
stars;  but  Minneapolis  has  done  honor 
to  his  nienory  in  giving  his  name  to  an 
island  in  the  river,  to  her  finest  l)usiness 
street,  and  to  her  pioneer  hotel. 

Tiie  Xicollet  House  was  built  in  1857 
by  Messrs.  James  M.  Eustis'and  W.  II. 
Xudd,  two  young  men  from  Hostoii  who 
chanced  to  meet  here  when  llic  enterpris- 
ing ])ioneers  were  planning  for  a  lioLcl. 

II.  T.  Welles  and  others  interested  in 
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building  ujj  the  new  town  circulated  a 
subscription  paper,and  secured  the  offer  of 
a  bonus  of  $10,000  to  secure  a  first-class 
hotel.  Messrs.  Eustis  and  Nudd  accepted 
the  offer,  and  purchased  a  lot  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Washington  and  Hennepin  ave- 
nues, fronting  one  hundred  feet  on  the 
former  and  one  hundred  and  seventj'-six 
feet  on  the  latter,  for  which  they  paid 
$4,000,  or  $4-0  per  front  foot,  for  it  was 
the  choicest  lot  in  the  town  for  such  a 
purpose.  The  opposite  corners  w^ere 
then  occiijiied  l)y  one-story  frame  tene- 
ments.   The  front  looked  out  upon  the 


on  the  20th  of  May,  1858,  about  a  year 
from  the  first  inception  of  the  enterprise. 
The  occasion  was  a  notable  one.  A  ban- 
quet was  spread  and  i^artaken  of  with 
unbounded  enthusiasm.  Judge  E.B.Ames 
presided,  Harlow  A.  Gale  officiated  as 
toast  master,  and  Col.  Cyrus  Aldrich, 
Judge  F.  R.  E.  Cornell,  D.  Morrison,  W. 
W.  Eastman,  Judge  Isaac  Atwater,  Joel 
B.  Bassett,  Edward  Murphy,  Henry  T. 
Welles,  James  R.  Lawrence,  B.  F.Barber 
and  J.  B.  Gilbert,  officiated  as  vice-presi- 
dents. These  made  speeches  as  well  as 
Governor  Henrj'  H.  Sibley,   Eugene   M. 
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suspension  bridge;  the  center  block  being 
a  quagmire,  and  the  cit}^  hall  square  an 
open  area. 

Operations  were  energetically  pvished. 
The  material  emplo^-ed  was  the  cream 
colored  brick  manufactured  at  the  spot 
where  the  new  city  market  is  now  build- 
ing. The  facades  was  plain  Imt  impos- 
ing of  four  stories,  with  an  entre  sol.  The 
first  floor  was  divided  into  stores.  From 
the  center  of  the  Washington  avenue 
front  ascended  a  broad  stairway  to  the 
second  floor,  where  was  the  spacious  of- 
fice of  the  hotel,  reception  room  and  par- 
lors. 

The  Ijuilding  was  completed  and  ele- 
ganth-  furnished,  and  opened  for  l:)usiness 


Wilson  and  Isaac  Atwater,  The  "few 
remarks",of  the  latter  are  described  by 
one  of  the  guests  present  as  strikingly 
appropriate  and  "funny  punny  aiid  tak- 
ing." 

About  the  same  tiniearival  hotel  was 
Iniilt  on  Washington  aventie  and  Catar- 
act street  (Sixth  avenue  south)  l)y  a 
stock  companj',  of  which  Judge  Cornell, 
Geo.  E.  Huy,  R.  P.  Russel  and  Edward 
Murphy  were  the  principal  stockholders. 
But  the  Nicollet  had  the  better  location, 
and  from  the  start  enjoyed  the  best  pat- 
ronage of  the  town  and  of  the  traveling 
world.  It  had  been  opened  with  great 
eclat,  and  the  proprietors  spared  no  pains 
in  its  care  and  cuisine.     There  the  trav- 
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clcr  from  the  East,  after  a  week's  disgust 
from  the  odors  of  a  steamboat  caboose, 
or  witli  a])])etite  wlictled  by  the  fron- 
tiersman's beans  and  bacon,  fonnd  him- 
self rc])osing  i"  Itixnrious  beds,  and  re- 
j;alcd  with  delicate  viands,  and  his  good 
hnmor  gave  a  roseate  flush  to  all  his  sur- 
roundings, so  that  he  never  failed  to 
s])eak  a  good  work  for  the  l)eauty  of 
Minneapolis,  rind  the  elegance  of  her  ho- 
tel. 

Alter  running  llie  hotel  for  rdjoirt  five 
years  the  proprietors  fovnid  themselves 
richer  in  fame  than  fortime,  and  leased 
the  hotel  to  Mr.  I.  P.  Hill,  and  for  several 
years  it  frecjuently  changed  proprietors. 
About  1SG7  it  was  sold  to  Messrs.  P.  S. 
and  F.  L.  Gilson.  They  purchased  the 
jiortion  of  the  block  to  the  Nicollet  street 
corner  and  erected  an  addition  in  similar 
style  to  the  original,  thus  making  it 
cover  the  whole  block  between  Henne]iiii 
avenue  and  Nicollet  street.  They  re- 
moved the  stairway  and  brought  the 
ollice  to  the  grotind  floor,  putting  in  a 
glass  rotund;!  in  therearcourt,  and  made 
many  other  improvements.  The  Gilsons 
had  come  from  New  York  City,  where 
they  had  been  jjrqprietors  of  Taylor's 
restaurant,  and  were  accomplished  cat- 
erers as  well  as  public  spirited  and  agree- 
able gentlemen,  l^'or  many  years  they 
made  the  rejjutalion  of  theNicollete(|uril 
to  that  of  the  best  hotels  of  the  inetro- 
jioliian  cities.  Finally,  after  the  death 
of  the  senior  (iilson,  the  hotel  came  into 
the  ])ossession  of  John  'V.  West,  then  a 
voung  man,  who  had  conducted  a  pop- 
ular rest.'uirant  on  lower  Washington 
avenue.  During  his  management  the 
|)()pul.'irit_v  of  the  house  increased,  and  in 
tlie  growing  town  and  eonntiw,  wjis 
thronged  witli  guests.  Here  wasgained 
that  experience  in  the  Iiolel  business,  and 
such  prolil  as  led  to  the  jilanniiig  and 
l)iii]ding  of  the  West  Hotel. 

.\t  ])rcsent  the  Nicollet  House  is  con- 


ducted under  a  lease  from  the  Gilsons, 
who  still  (iwn  the  property,  by  Messrs. 
Shattuck  and  Wood.  It  has  lately  been 
quite  thoroughly  overhauled  and  im- 
])roved.  It  has  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
lour  guest  chambers,  and  is  thronged 
from  the  beginning  to  theeiul  ofthevear. 
No  dull  times  ever  strike  the  Nicollet. 
()thcr  liotels  are  more  modern  in  style, 
and  moreluxtu'ious  in  appointments, but 
none  surpass  it  in  substantial  comfort, 
and  none  equal  it  in  accessibility.  The 
l)laee  is  a  land  mark,  and  the  oi-igninal 
lot  is  a  good  guage  of  land  values.  In 
1855  Col.  Stevens  bought  the  land  of  I  he 
Government  for  $1.25  per  acre.  Two 
years  later  thelot  sold  for  $4, 000.  To-day 
it  would  bring,  if  offered  in  tlic  market; 
not  less  tlian  $200,000. 


TniC.\TI<:RS   AND    PL.VCES    OF    ,\MUSEMKNT. 

In  the  early  days  of  Minneaijolis  its 
ainuseinents  were  few  and  of  the  sim- 
jjlest  kind.  The  founders  of  this  great 
northwestern  metropolis  led  an  active 
busy  life,  and  were  bent  more  tipoi'  ac- 
(piiring  homes  and  develoi)Ing  the  im- 
mense resources  of  the  country  than  to 
elegant  and  refined  entertainment.  Hut 
with  the  ra])id  settlement  of  territory 
a  i)ro])ortionate  increase  of  wealth,  and 
the  means  to  gratify  the  natural  human 
inclination  for  tli  version  and  amtiscincnt. 

The  earliest  ])laee  for  theatrical  |)er- 
formanees  was  known  as  Woodman's 
Hall,  and  was  situated  at  the  corner  of 
what  is  now  Second  avenue  soutli  and 
Washington.  It  was  owned  by  Ivory 
T.  Woodmnn,  and  his  first  attraction 
was  the  old  S;illy  St.  Claire  troupe.  In 
a  few  years  both  actors  and  audience 
felt  the  need  of  more  room,  and  a  second 
theatre,  more  adapted  to  the  growing 
town,  was  built  at  the  corner  of  Second 
avenue  north  and  Second  street.  This 
was  styled  Harmonia  Hall,  and  at  once 
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became  the  favorite  place  of  amuseiiient. 
Here  Jolm  Tenipleton,  Alice  \'ane  and 
little  Pay  Templctoii  fire  among  those 
who  gave  to  the  theater  the  lustre  of 
their  ])reseiice.  In  1864- Harmonia  Hall, 
an  edifice  of  great  ])retension, was  erected 
at  the  corner  of  Washington  avenue  and 
Nicollet.  In  the  j'ear  1.S67  the  Pence 
Opera  House  was  built  at  the  corner  of 
Hennepin  avenue  and  Second  street,  and 
in  1871  the  Academy  of  Music  was  built 
by  Joseph  Hodges.  Of  all  these  ]ilaces 
the  Pence  Opera  House  is  the  only  one 
yet  open  to  thepulDlic.  But  the  progress 
in  the  way  of  more  elegant  and  complete 
places  for  theatrical  displaj'  has  been 
rapid,  and  in  keeping  with  the  city's 
strides  in  other  directions,  and  nowMin- 
neajiolis  theater  goers  are  accomodated 
with  some  of  the  most  elegant  find  mod- 
eridy  equipped  theaters  on  the  continent. 

No  house  can  boast  of  more  modern 
and  complete  appointments  than  the 
Grand  Opera  House,  near  the  corner  of 
Nicollet  and  Sixth  street.  It  was  built 
by  a  wealthy  sydicate  of  gentlemen,  and 
opened  to  the  i)eo])le  Monday,  April  2, 
1883.  During  that  week  there  were 
given  eight  grand  musical  performances 
by  the  first  complete  grand  Italian  Opera 
Troxipe  to  visit  Minneapolis.  Alinnie 
Hauk  and  Marie  Litta  were  the  principle 
stars.  Since  then  the  attractions  played 
at  the  Grand  have  been  of  the  highest 
order.  It  has  aseatingcapaeity  of  about 
1,500.  It  is  a  fine  stone-front  building, 
and  the  interior  arrangements  are 
artistic  and  elegant. 

The  Bijou  Opera  House  is  one  of  the 
most  successful  and  popular  theatres  in 
the  northwest.  It  was  built  b_v  Lambert 
Hays,  a  prominent  l)usiness  man,  and 
opened  October  31,  1887,  as  a  stock 
company.  Pebruary  1,  1889,  it  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Kohl  &  Middleton,  of 
Chicago,  and  in  July,  of  the  same  year, 
Jaeol)  Lift  I)ecame  the  lessee,  and  made 


it  one  of  combination  of  popular  ])riced 
houses.  Pnder  his  management  it  be- 
came very  ])0]ndar  and  holds  its  ])lace 
among  the  leading  theatres  of  the  day. 
Mr.  I''rank  L.  Bix1)y,  a  veteran  showman, 
liad  the  active  management.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Theo.  L.  Hayes,  his  former 
trcastirer,  who  has  made  the  playhouse 
very  po]nilar with  the  amusement  loving 
po])ulation  of  Minneapolis,  and  ])laeed 
the  theatre  on  a  more  successful  basis 
than  ever  l)efore. 

On  the  morningof  December  28, 1890, 
the  house  was  visited  with  a  conflagra- 
tion which  totally  destroyed  the  build- 
ing. With  characteristic  energy,  the 
owner,  Lambert  Hayes,  made  prepara- 
tions to  re-build,  and  on  the  13th  of 
April,  1891,  the  doors  of  the  new  Bijon 
were  opened  to  the  public.  P'rom  tha-t 
time  on  its  success  has  been  uninterrupt- 
ed. The  front  of  the  building  is  a  model 
of  architectural  l)eauty,  and  no  expense 
has  been  spared infurnishingtheintcrif)]-. 
Its  present  manager  is  Mr.  Theo.  L. 
Hayes. 

The  Lyceum  Theatre  is  situated  near 
the  corner  of  Seventh  street  and  Henne- 
pin avenue.  It  was  opened  in  Sejitember, 
1887.  It  was  erected  by  the  firm  of 
Sackctt  &  Wiggins,  at  a  cost  of  over 
$  1  .")0,0()0,  and  is  one  of  the  handsomest 
places  of  amusement  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  Its  attractions  consist  mostly 
of  lectures,  concerts  and  liglit  o])era. 
Tliis  theatre  is  also  owned  by  tlie  syndi- 
cate of  gentlemen  who  own  the  ground, 
and  is  xmder  tlic  same  management.  Its 
large  auditorium  will  seat  about  1,S{)() 
])eople. 

The  Pence  Opera  House  is  one  of  the 
venerable  land  marks  among  the  temples 
of  historic  art  in  Minneapolis.  It  has 
been  the  scene  of  many  triumphs,  and  is 
still  run  as  i\  vaudeville  theatre.  It  is 
oi)cn  nearly  every  night  in  the  year  and 
does  a  thriving  business. 
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The  Palace  Alnseuni  is  owned  \>y 
Messrs.  Kohl  &  Midclleton,  and  managed 
hv  Mr.  Fred  Pride.  It  has  on  exhibition 
nianv  of  nature's  wonders,  and  gives  in 
addition  an  excellent  entertainment  at 
low  prices. 

The  Theatre  C()nii(|ne  is  an  old  ])laee 
of  amusement,  which  is  now  run  as  a 
variety  house. 

There  are  besides  these  regular  thcji- 
tres,  a  numl)er  of  concert  halls,  where 
local  entertainments  are  held.  Prom- 
inent among  these  are  Dyer's  Music  Hall 
and  the  Century  Concert  Hall. 

There  are  four  flourishing  musical 
organizations : 

The  Minneapolis  Choral  Association, 
which  has  a  membership  of  one  hinidred 
and  fifty  voices  of  both  sexes.  They 
meet  weekly  in  Dyer's  Hall.  Samuel  A. 
Baldwin  is  their  conductor,  and  they 
have  given  the  "  Messiah,"  "  Eliza  "  and 
other  oratorios,  besides  a  variety  of 
other  class  music. 

The  Harnu)nia  S<)ciet\^  is  a  German 
organization    of   mrde    singers,   with    a 


large  membership.  Their  musical  director 
is  Richard  Stemj^f  They  are  well  drilled 
in  Cicrman  ])art  songs  and  choral  work 
of  that  nature.  They  meet  in  Harmonia 
n.-dl,  which  i)ro])city  they  own. 

The  "Normannes"  ;iiul  "Scandina- 
vians"  embrace  the  Swedes  and  Danes. 
Tlicy  are  both  men's  choral  clubs,  and 
have  attained  a  high  state  of  efficiency 
inider  competent  directors. 

Another  musical  organization  which 
deserves  a  place  in  the  record  of  the  pro- 
gress in  that  line  is  Danz's  Concert 
Orchestra,  led  by  Frank  Danz,  Jr.  It  is 
composed  of  thirty-eight  members,  all  of 
whom  are  musicians  of  the  very  highest 
order.  The\'  give  weekh'  concerts  at 
Harmonia  Hall,  playing  the  very  best 
orchestral  compositions. 

There  are  a  number  of  Shakespeare, 
Browning  and  other  literary  clubs  in  the 
city,  all  of  which  add  to  the  intellectual 
developement  of  her  social  system,  and 
ctdtivates  a  high  standard  of  moral  .'iiid 
mental  refinement. 
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RAILROADS. 


BY  A'.  /.  BALDWIN. 


The  coiiimercial  interests  of  Minne- 
apolis depend  npon  and  liave  been  de- 
veloped by  her  rail  connections.  Al- 
though situated  upon  the  great  river  of 
the  continent,  her  water  communications 
have  been  little  more  tlian  a  dream.  The 
steamboat  traffic  upon  the  Upper  Miss- 
issippi, although  large,  and  in  the  in- 
fjincy  of  the  town  affording  facilities  for 
both  passenger  and  freight  business,  has 
become  insignificant  in  comparison  with 
the  railroad  transportation.  The  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  business  of 
the  city  had  their  l)eginningwith  the  ad- 
vent of  the  railroad,  and  have  increased 
to  their  present  stupendous  magnitude, 
contemperaneously  with  the  extension 
of  the  railroad  connections. 

The  scheme  of  railroad  lines  devised 
by  the  Legislature  of  1857  under  the  act 
of  Congress  granting  to  the  State  of  Min- 
nesota alternate  sections  of  public  land, 
provided  three  lines  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  Minneapolis.  The  Minnesota  & 
Pacific,  commencing  at  St.  Paid  and 
touching  St.  Anthony  on  the  East  Side 
of  the  Mississippi  river  on  its  way  to  the 
Manitolia  boundar3'  in  the  Red  River 
Valley,  with  a  branch  line  crossing  the 
river  at  Minneapolis  and  extending  in  a 


northwesterly  direction  to  Rreckenridge 
on  the  western  boundary  of  the  state. 
The  Minneapolis  &  Cedar  Valley  running 
south  to  the  Iowa  line,  and  a  branch  of 
the  Southern  Minnesota  from  the  Falls 
of  St.  Anthony  to  Shakopee,  where  it 
connected  with  the  main  line  from  West 
St.  Paul  to  the  southern  boundary  of 
the  state  in  the  direction  of  Sioux  Citv, 
Iowa. 

The  collapse  of  the  financial  scheme 
for  building  the  lines,  based  on  an  issue 
of  state  railroad  bonds,  left  Minneajjolis, 
as  it  did  the  State  of  Minnesota, without 
a  single  mile  of  completed  road.  The 
franchises  pertaining  to  the  several  lines 
were  preserved  and  granted  to  other 
companies,  so  that  in  1862  the  first  line 
of  railroad  reached  St.  Anthonv  from 
St.  Paul,  and  was  extended  in  sections 
to  Anoka,  to  Sauk  Rapids  and  finally  to 
the  Red  River.  The  next  line  to  be  cf)n- 
structed  was  the  Minnesota  Central, 
which  commenced  running  trains  from 
Minneapolis  to  Faribault  in  1865,  and 
was  opened  successively  to  Owatonna 
and  Austin,  and  finally  reached  tlie  Iowa 
state  line  in  1866.  The  branch  line  of 
the  Minnesota  &  Pacific  was  constructed 
across  the  river  in  1868  and  opened  in 
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successive  years  to  its  tennimisat  Hreck- 
enriclge. 

The  Milwaukee  6t  St.  Paul  Railway 
Com])any  ha  viuji' succeeded  to  the  owner- 
ship of  the  Minnesota  Central  and  ol'ihe 
Chicajjo  Railroad  Coni])any,  built  its 
St.  Paul  and  river  division  to  LaCrosse 
in  1867,  and  although  it  had  received  a 
1)onus  from  the  city  of  Si.  Paul  of 
$100, GOO  in  the  bonds  oi'  thai  city,  ex- 
tended its  tracks  to  Minneapolis  by  way 
of  Fort  Suelling,  without  any  bonds 
from  this  city;  and  afterwards,  in  ISSl, 
built  its  short  line  from  St.  Paul,  run- 
ning over  the  luagnificent  iron  bridge 
below  the  city. 

Meanwhile,  the  Lake  Superior  and 
Mississipi)i  Railroad  Company  receiving 
a  grant  of  swamp  lands  from  the  state, 
had  constructed  its  road  from  St.  Paul 
t(i  Duluth.  The  people  of  Minneapolis 
having  made  an  ineffectual  struggle  in 
the  Legislature  to  have  the  line  of  this 
road  located  by  way  of  St.  Anthony, 
feeling  the  imjjortance  of  a  direct  com- 
munication with  w.'itcr  transportation 
on  the  great  lakes,  revived  the  charter 
of  the  Minnesota  Western  R.  R.  Co., 
gr£inted  liy  the  territorial  legishiture  in 
IS.'jy,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  bonus  of 
$100,000  in  bonds  of  the  city,  built  a 
line  in  1871  connecting  at  White  Bear 
with  the  St.  Paul  and  Duluth  road.  This 
was  the  nucleus  of  the  Minneapolis 
and  St.  Louis  Kailwaj-,  which,  witli 
the  further  aid  of  $l,'iO,00()  in  city 
bonds,  extended  the  road  in  1S77 
i'rom  Minneapolis  lo  llu-  low;',  stale 
line,  i)y  way  ol  Albert  Lea,  and 
afterwards  to  Port  Dodge,  Iowa, 
and  l)uiU  a  branch  westward  into  Da- 
kotji.  The  Ijuilding  of  the  Alinncajiolis 
&  St.  Louis  Railroad  was  undertaken  by 
a  numlier  of  enterprising  citizens  of  Min- 
nea])olis  because  the  directory  of  the  St. 
Paid  &  Sioux  Cit\'  Railroad,  which  had 
succeeded   the  Soul  lurii   .M  inucsot_;i,  |)er- 


sislentl\' I'elused  lo  build  ihe  branch  pro- 
vided for  from  St.  Anthony,  in  the  Legis- 
lature, and  for  which  the  land  grant  had 
been  turned  over  to  that  coni])any.  Its 
construction,  with  other  causes  con- 
nected with  the  growing  importance  of 
Minneapolis,  has  resulted  in  the  route  ol 
the  St.  Paul  cS:  Sioux  City  road  being 
discontinued  from  West  St.  Paul  to 
Shakopee,  and  in  being  transferred  to 
run  by  way  of  Minneapolis  and  over  the 
very  bed  of  its  competitor;  but  only 
after  the  control  of  the  road  had  jjassed 
from  the  St.  Paul  directory  to  the  present 
Chicago.  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  S:  Omaha 
ownership. 

The  Northern  Pacific  Railway  having 
been  constructed  from  Lake  Su]5crior 
across  Northern  Alinnesota  and  Central 
Dakota,  sought  a  connection  with  the 
rail  lines  rmining  to  Chicago  and  east- 
ward, and  in  1879  secured  a  connection 
under  the  name  of  the  St.  Paul  &  North- 
ern Pacific,  from  its  line  at  Brainerd  to 
Minneapolis,  using  however  the  track  of 
the  Manitoba  road  from  Sauk  Raijids  to 
St.  Paul.  In  1884,  this  road  obtained 
the  exclusive  use  of  the  Manitoba  track 
to  Minnca])olis,  and  the  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
apolis &  Manitoba  transferred  its  main 
line  to  the  west  side  of  the  Mississijijii 
river,  building  a  new  track  from  Minne- 
apolis to  St.  Cloud. 

Bv  these  several  lines  Minnea])olis 
had  secured  a  connection  with  the  great 
lines  of  trans])ortati(ui  northward,  west- 
ward and  southward.  It  had  also  con- 
nection eastward  by  way  of  the  Great 
Lakes  during  the  summer  months,  but  in 
ihe  winter  its  Ivaslern  trrdfie  was  forced 
to  go  by  way  ol'  Chicago,  and  make  the 
great  southern  detour  of  L.ake  Mich- 
igan. The  line  of  road  opening  direct 
communication  at  all  seasons  between 
Minnea])olis  and  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
was  eomiileted  in  the  latter  ])arl  ol  the 
vcai-    1SS7.       It    was    the    Miuucipolis, 
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Sank  vSt.  Marie  &:  Atlantic,  the  or<ianiza- 
tion  and  histoiy  of  which  will  lie  given 
more  in  detail  in  the  closing  part  of  this 
chapter. 

The  Manitoba  has  completed  a  link  in 
its  system  within  the  last  year,  connect- 
ing its  road  at  Elk  River,  on  the  Missis- 
sippi, by  waj- of  Princeton  and  Mille  Lac, 
to  Lake  Superior.  Connection  is  made 
witli  the  Canadian  roads  at  the  SaultSt. 
Marieandwith  the  Michigan  lines  at  St. 
Ignace,  on  the  Straits  of  Mackinac. 

Other  roads  having  southern  or  east- 
ern connections,  stimulated  by  the  won- 
derful commercial  growth  of  Minneapo- 
lis, hastened  tomakeconnections  with  it. 
The  Wisconsin  Central;  Chicago,  Burling- 
ton &  Northern;  Illinois  Central;  North- 
western; St.  Paul  &  Kansas  City;  Rock 
Island,  and  Hastings  &  Dakota  have 
either  built  extensions  or  secured  nm- 
ning  connections  with  Minneapolis. 

At  the  close  of  the  present  year,  1889, 
there  ai'e  20  independent  lines  of  railway 
from  Minneapolis,  reaching  everj^  part 
of  the  United  States  penetrated  b^'  the 
iron  rail.  British  America  from  Quebec 
to  Columbia;  Montana,  Idaho,  Wash- 
ington and  Oregon;  California  and  the 
Pacific  coast;  Omaha,  Kansas  City,  St. 
Louis  and  New  Oreleans ;  Milwaukee, 
Chicago  and  Cincinnati,  and  the  Atlan- 
tic codst  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the 
gulf,  are  all  directly  accessible  by  rail. 

Statistics  given  elsewhere  in  this  arti- 
cle show  the  variety  and  wonderful  ex- 
tent of  this  commerce.  Minnezqjolis  is 
a  distributing  point.  Her  trade  is  one 
of  exportation  as  well  as  of  importa- 
tion. Besides  the  ordinary  merchandise 
which  is  received  from  the  east  and  south 
for  distribution  to  the  north  and  west, 
she  is  the  largest  receiver  of  wheat  and 
exporter  of  its  ])roducts  in  the  United 
States,  leading  the  inland  markets  of 
Chicago  and  St.  Louis  not  only,bvit  also 
the    great    pf)rts    of   exjiortation,    New 


\'ork,  Boston  and  San  P^rancisco.  Her 
manufacture  and  exportation  of  lumber 
and  its  various  products  constitutes  one 
of  the  largest  industries  of  the  country-. 
While  the  trade  in  the  coarser  cei^eals, 
fruits,  vegetables,  iron  and  machinery  is 
of  immense  magnitude  and  importance. 

The  passenger  business  of  Minneapo- 
lis is  accommodated  by  three  depots — 
one  used  by  the  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 
system,  one  b3^  the  Minneapolis  &  St. 
Louis,  while  the  other  roads  make  use  of 
the  Union  depot,  a  stritcture  65x270  feet, 
three  stories  high,  with  a  clock  tower 
120  feet  high,  costing  $282,390,  and  is 
centrally  located  at  the  western  end  of 
the  Stispension  bridge.  From  this  sta- 
tion 130  passenger  trains  arrive  and  de- 
part daih'. 

The  great  metroiiolis  of  the  North- 
west, of  which  the  Twin  Cities  of  St. 
Paid  and  Minneapolis  form  contiguous 
divisions,  is  the  terminal  point  of  therail- 
road  svstems  from  the  East,  South  and 
West,  and  the  starting  point  for  those 
running  North  and  Northwest.  But 
there  is  little  trans-shipment  of  freight. 
The  Minneapolis  Eastern  railroad  is  a 
local  line  of  one  and  one-half  miles  in 
length,  which  transfers  cars  from  each 
line  to  all  the  others  in  the  City  of  Min- 
neapolis ;  while  the  Minnesota  Transfer, 
having  about  eight  miles  of  trackage 
midway  between  the  two  cities,  effects  a 
convenient  and  economical  transfer  of 
cars  from  one  line  to  another. 

The  magnitude  of  the  transjiortation 
terminating  at  Minneapolis  will  be  ap- 
preciated b\-  considerating  the  single 
item  of  wheat  and  flour.  During  the 
year  1891  there  were  received  57,000,000 
bushels  of  wheat,  requiring  for  its  trans- 
portation 96,351  cars,  or  264  cars  for 
every  day  in  the  year.  Thus  the  wheat 
and  flour  alone  required  the  daily  load- 
ing and  discharging  of  over  562  cars  per 
dav  for  cverv  dav  in  the  vear. 
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Of  all  coiiiiiiocliLics  I  here  wore  received 
(luring  the  year  204,407  car  loads,  and 
shij)])cd  189,821  car  loads,  or  an  average 
of  1080  cars  for  each  day  in  the  year. 

The  quantities  of  commodities  trans- 
])orted  to  and  from  Miniicajiolis  during 
the  year   1891   are  shown  b3-  the  sub- 
joined tables : 
Receipts  for  the  year  1801. 

Wheat,  bushels .IT, SI  1,(515 

Corn,  "      2,770,310 

Oats,  "      4,303,020 

Barley,        "      1,018,600 

Rye,  "      2(52,180 

Flaxseed,     "      1,257,700 

Eggs 122,772 

Flour,  bbls 76,788 

Millstiiff,  tons 5,401 

Hay  tons 21,883 

Friiit,  lbs 72,926,379 

Merchandise,  lbs 483,332,609 

Lumber,  feet 95,145,000 

Posts  .and  i)ilinij,cars 714 

Barrel  stock,  cars 1,585 

Farm  and  other  m;ichiner_v,  lli.s 7.'!, 141, 865 

Coal,  tons 259,183 

Wood,  cords  35,653 

Brick,  thousand 11,483,000 

Lime,  tons 13,005 

Cement,  bbls 88,025 

Household  goods,  bbls 9,475,710 

Pig  iron,  tons 3,173 

Railroad  iron,  tons 15,540 

Ties,  cars 1,027 

Stone  and  marble,  lbs 90,870,000 

Live  stock,  head  41,650 

Pork,  bbls 3,136 

Lard,  tierces 1,318 

Cured  meats,  lbs 313,560 

Dressed  meats,  lbs 20,794,663 

Butter,  lbs 4,523,138 

Hides,  pelts,  .-md  lurs,  lbs 17,131,164 

Tallow,  lbs 83,050 

Wool,  lbs 5,443,202 

Railroad  niateri.nl,  Ions 26,820 

Sundries,  lbs 136,010,000 

Car  lots 20  1.407 

Shipments  fur  tlie yenr  1891 . 

Flour,  bbls 7,562,185 

.\]illstuiT,tons 249,833 

Wheat,  bushels 20,083,505 

Corn,  "      864,700 

Oats,  ■•      2,2.S8,,S40 

Barley,  "      5,53,380 


Rye,  bushels 237,740 

Flaxseed,    "    487,410 

Lumber,  feet 350,340,000 

Merchandise,  lbs 468,892,850 

I'arm  and  other  machinery,  lbs 53,783,855 

Hides,  pelts,  and  furs,  lbs 11,746,700 

Oil  cake,  lbs 13,474,470 

Hay,  tons....'. 1,540 

Brick,  thousand 897,000 

Lime,  tons 3,825 

Cement,  bbls 33,732 

Household  goods,  lus 7,275,200 

Railroad  iron,  tons 11,730 

Ties,  cars 578 

Pig  iron,  tons 118 

Barrel  stock,  cars 140 

Live  stock,  he.-id 36,400 

Coal,  tons 5,010 

Wood,  cords 145 

Eggs., 10,112 

Dressed  meats,  lbs 149,0(30 

Butter,  lbs 1,964,221 

Tallow,  lbs 2,938,500 

Wool,  lbs 5,436,825 

Stone  and  marble,  lbs 15,300,000 

Railroad  material,  tons 1 1 ,780 

Sundries,  lbs 133,710,000 

Car  lots 189,821 

In  comparison  with  the  above  tables 
the  following  statement  of  the  commerce 
of  ATinneapolis  for  the  year  18G1  is  given 
by  J.  A.  Wheelock,  commissioner  of  sta- 
tistics, in  his  report  for  that  year: 
No.  of  steamboat  arrivals,      -        -        45 
"      "  l)bls.  of  flour  shipped,       -       7,13(5 
"     "  bushels  of  wheat,  -       -        10,400 
"     "  barrels  of  pork,  -        -  100 

"     "  tons  of  goods  forwarded,    -        10 
"     "  tons  of  goods  received,    -  150 

The  commissicmer  naiveh*  adds  to  this 
statement:  "This  does  not  include  the 
business  done  with  St.  .\nthony  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  of  which  I  have 
been  unable  to  ol)tain  a  statement." 

No  doubt  a  considerable  part  of  the 
business  of  Minneapolis  reached  the  river 
at  St.  Paul,  for  which  city  the  same  au- 
thority states,  the  number  of  steamboat 
arrivals  to  have  been  937,  and  the  ton- 
nage for  1860,  with  775  arrivals,  18,279 
tons. 
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The  lumber  sliiiJinciits  of  that  period 
went  out  in  rafts,  and  are  reported  at 
18,000,00(Mectf)fhimber  audi  5,000,000 
feet  of  logs. 

The  most  efficient  organizer  and  inde- 
fatigable promoter  of  the  railroad  system 
(jf  Minnesota  was  the  late  Edmund  Rice. 
Having  secured  the  passage  of  the  land 
grant  act  of  1857,  and  procured  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  lands  among  the  several 
companies  securing  charters,  he  became 
president  of  the  Minnesota  &  Pacific 
Company,  and  sacrificed  time  and  laljor 
and  estate  in  promoting  its  construc- 
tion. The  financial  depression  which  fol- 
lowed the  panicof  1857  was  unfavorable 
for  obtaining  capital  from  abroad  to 
embark  in  railroad  construction  in  an 
unsettled  coimtry,  even  with  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  rich  dower  of  lands.  The 
scheme  of  issuing  state  bonds  to  aid  in 
the  construction  of  the  roads  was  au 
thorized  in  185S.  With  the  aid  of  these 
the  company  was  enal)led  to  grade  its 
road  from  St.  Paul  to  Clear  Lake,  62V2 
miles,  and  to  introduce  a  single  locomo- 
tive into  the  state,  when,  through  inabil- 
ity to  sell  the  bonds,  the  scheme  broke 
down,  and  after  ineffectual  attempts  to 
enlist  foreign  capital,  Air.  Rice  was  com- 
pelled to  yield  control  of  the  enter]ji-ise 
into  which  he  had  put  so  much  enthu- 
siasm. A  contract  was  finally  effected 
with  the  firm  of  Winters  &  Drake,  of 
Dayton,  Ohio,  under  which  the  first  ten 
miles  of  road  was  comjjleted  to  St. 
Anthony,  so  that  on  the  28th-  day  of 
June,  1862,  the  first  locomotive  reached 
the  present  city  of  Minneapolis.  The 
terminus  was  on  the  prairie  east  of  the 
State  University,  and  remained  there  for 
along  time.  The  road  \vas  re-organized 
under  control  of  the  Messrs.  Litchfield, 
of  New  York,  and  with  reviving  confi- 
dence and  rapid  development  of  the 
resources  of  the  state,  both  the  main  and 
the  branch  lines   were  completed.     But 


the  earnings  of  the  road  were  insufficient 
to  meet  the  chai'ges  upon  them,  and  the 
company  passed  into  the  hands  of  a 
receiver. 

With  an  influx  of  emigration,  the 
company  was  re-organized  in  1879  under 
the  skillful  and  energetic  management  of 
James  J.  Hill,  supported  by  the  late 
Norman  J.  Kittson,  its  lines  extended 
through  Dakota  to  Montana,  and 
through  Manitoba  to  Winnipeg,  and  its 
finances  placed  u]jon  a  solid  foundation. 

To  this  road  Minneapolis  owes  its 
first  access  to  the  northwest,  and  with 
its  completion  began  her  commercial 
supremac\'.  The  management  spared  no 
expense  to  accommodate  the  business  of 
this  citj-,  spanning  the  Mississippi  at  the 
falls  of  St.  Anthony  with  a« stone  viaduct 
of  27  arches,  costing  three-quarters  of  a 
million  dollars;  transferring  its  northern 
branch  line  to  the  west  side  of  the  river, 
and  finally  erecting  the  commodious 
Union  Depot  to  facilitate  the  business  of 
its  own  and  allied  roads.  The  Alanitoba 
system  now  operates  over  three  thous- 
and miles  of  railroad. 

The  discouragement  and  depression 
succeeding  the  breaking  down  of  the  five 
million  loan  scheme  resulting  in  the  for- 
feiture of  all  the  lines  of  the  land  grant 
roads  to  the  state,  induced  the  forma- 
tion of  a  project  to  abandon  the  former 
system  of  roads,  and  to  attempt  to  con- 
struct a  trunk  line  to  run  from  St.  Cloud, 
by  wa\-  of  St.  Paul,  to  La  Crosse,  validi- 
tating  the  state  bonds  already  issued  as 
an  inducement  to  their  owners  to  invest 
additional  ca])ital  in  the  construction  of 
the  trunk  line. 

This  project  was  strongly  supported 
by  contractors  and  capitalists,  who  held 
the  state  bonds,  and  received  much  favor 
in  the  Legislature  of  1862. 

The  re]5resentation  of  St.  Anthony 
and  Minnea])olis  were  divided  upon  the 
question.     Senator  David  Heaton,  who 
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resided  in  SC.  Aiitlioiiy,  advocated  tlie 
project,  wliile  the  late  I*'.  K.  H.  Cornell  in 
the  house,  and  R.  J.  Ballbain  in  the  sen- 
jite,  strenuously  o])])osed  it.  The  contest 
in  the  Lejjislature  was  a  warm  one,  bnt 
the  advocates  of  preserving  the  origiiinl 
scheme  of  roads  ])revailed  b}'  a  narrow 
majority.  This  was  a  vital  crisis  for 
Minneapolis.  It  left  her  with  an  c(|u,il 
opportunity  to  secure  railroad  advant- 
ages wilh  her  rivals. 

In  carrying  out  the  policy  of  preserv- 
ing the  oi-iginal  scheme  of  roads,  acts 
were  passed  in  lcS(i2  granting  the  fran- 
chises, lands  and  road  beds  already 
partialh-  graded  pertaining  to  each  line 
of  road,  to  citizens  interested  in  each 
line  in  trust,  to  secure  the  construction 
of  such  line  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 

The  framing  of  these  acts  required 
great  skill  and  care.  Man3-  of  the  legal 
questions  involved  were  novel  and  intri- 
cate. No  precedents  could  be  found  pre- 
senting the  same  conditions.  The  consti- 
tution for1)ids  tlie  creation  of  corpora- 
tions by  special  charter.  The  rights 
granted  by  the  orginrd  charters,  and  the 
])roperties  acc(uire(l  had  been  forfeited  and 
reverted  to  the  state.  Was  it  ])ossible  to 
rcgrant  the  forfeited  franchises  with  the 
rights,  privileges  and  powers  of  the  orig- 
inal charters?  These  cjueslions  were  set- 
tled and  the  main  features  of  the  newleg- 
islalion  devised  l)y  the  late  F.  K.  K.  Cor- 
nell, a  member  of  the  HouscofReprescnt- 
atives  from  Minnea])olis,  and  John  M. 
Ijcrry,  a  senator  from  I'arib.-iult,  both 
afterwards  judges  of  the  su])reme  court, 
who  bestowed  upon  the  subject  the  ut- 
most care,  and  brought  to  it  their  rich 
store  of  elementary  legal  princii)les.  The 
(piestions  thus  settled  liy  these  eminent 
jurists  have  since  been  reviewed  in  the 
courts,  and  in  every  case  lia\e  been  sus- 
ttiined  in  the  iiigliest  judici;i]  tribunal  of 
the  state. 

The  Minncaijolis  iX:  Cedar  \allc\  road 


was  thus  granted  to  citizens  living  along 
theline,  among  whom  Alessrs.  T.  A.  Har- 
rison, Franklin  Steele,  E.  B.  Ames  and 
K.  J.  Baldwin  represented  Minneapolis, 
who  organized  ti  corjjoration  imder  the 
.  tlie  n.inie  of  Minneapolis  Fariliault  and 
Cedar  Walley  Railroad  Compan\',  and 
commenced  negotiations  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  line.  Tiie\'  hrul  the  fran- 
clijse  of  the  rcjad,  lands  pertaining  to  the 
line,  and  seventy  miles  of  road  graded  by 
the  original  compan}'.  In  some  respects 
the  line  was  changed.  The  first  company 
had  located  it  to  the  top  of  the  blu'T 
south  of  Fort  Snelling,  whence  it  was  to 
cross  the  Minnesota  b\'  a  high  bridge 
three  fjuarters  of  a  mile  long,  and  this 
was  declared  by  high  engineering  auth- 
ority the  only  wny  to  cross  the  Minne- 
sota gorge,  and  had  been  declared  im- 
practicable, ami  was  thought  to  inter- 
pose an  insurmoiuitable  barrier  to  the 
construction  of  a  rail  road  from  Minne- 
ajjolis  in  that  direction. 

I).  C.  Shepherd,  a  civil  engineer  tiien 
residing  at  St.  I'aul  was  employed  to 
survey  a  new  line,  and  he  succeeded  in 
finding  a  practicable  route  under  the 
Mississippi  bluft',  and  a  crossing  of  the 
Minnesota  by  a  low  and  short  bridge, 
which  was  adopted  and  the  road  con- 
structed xipon  the  new  line. 

After  long  aiul  anxious  negotiation  a 
compruiy  of  capitalists  was  formed  who 
.■igreed  to  take  the  jiropert^-  and  con- 
^tnct  the  line  Irom  Alinncapolis  to  the 
Iowa  line.  Selah  Chandjerlain  of  Cleve- 
land, ( )hio;  Alexander  Mitchell  of  Mil- 
waidvcc  and  Russel  Sage  of  New  York 
were  leading  members  of  the  company, 
all  largely  interested  in  the  Milwaukee 
and  La  Crosse  railroad,  and  Mr.  Cham- 
lierlin  was  one  of  the  largest  owners  of 
the  repudiated  State  Kailnxad  bonds. 
Notwithstanding  the  financial  strength, 
and  high  eiiaractcr  of  the  gentlemen, 
the    trustees    ol"    the    old     comi)any    re- 
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qiiircdoi'thcni  a  deposit  of  $100,000  as  a 
guarantee  of  good  faith,  to  be  returned 
iipoii  tlie  construction  of  the  road  from 
AliniietipoHs  across  the  Minnesota  river. 
The  new  company  organizing  under  the 
name  of  Alinnesota  Central  Railway 
Company,  completed  tlie  line  from  Min- 
neapolis to  Faribault  in  1865,  and  the 
following  year  to  the  Iowa  line.  This 
line  was  afterwards  extended  through 
Iowa  to  McGregor  opposite  Prairie  du 
Chien,  and  became  the  Iowa  and  Minne- 
sota Division  of  the  Chicago,  Alilwau- 
kee  &  St.  I'iiul  railroad,  and  furnished  to 
Minnesota  her  first  rail  connection  with 
the  East.  To  aid  in  the  construction  of 
this  road,  and  especially  to  secure  the 
location  of  its  machine  shops,  asidiscrip- 
tion  was  made  In-  a  number  of  leading 
citizens,amountingto  aljout  $9,000,\vith 
which  the  five  blocks  adjacent  to  the 
Falls  of  St.  Anthony  were  purchased, 
and  water  power  to  operate  the  shops 
was  denoted  by  the  Mill  compjiny.  This 
property,  consisting  of  the  dejiot  and 
yard  of  tlie  C.  M.  (S:  St.  Patil  railway  in 
the  city  of  Minneapolis,  has  reached  a 
value  probably  exceeding  a  million  dol- 
lars. 

The  Minneapolis  and  St.  Louis  Kail- 
road  was  in  its  origin  and  construction 
distinctively  a  Alinneapolis  enterprise, 
with  the  excejjtion  of  tlie  late  Gov.  C.  C. 
Washburn,  the  stockholders  were  resi- 
dents of  the  city,  and  Gov.  Washl)urn 
was  so  largely  interested  in  milling,  and 
spent  so  much  of  his  time  in  the  city,  as 
to  be  claimed  as  a  resident.  The  first 
object  was,  as  has  been  already  stated, 
to  affect  a  direct  connection  with  Lake 
Superior  by  the  construction  of  a  line 
fifteen  miles  in  length  to  White  Bear  lake, 
where  junction  was  made  with  the  St. 
Paul  &  Lake  Superior  road.  The  next 
()I)ject  was  to  reach  the  wheat  growing- 
districts  of  Southern  Minnesota  and 
Northern  Iowa,  and  thus  furnish  wheat 


fi)r  tlie  large  milling  interest  which  was 
growing  up  at  Minneapolis,  as  well  as 
an  outlet  for  the  large  lumber  product. 
It  was  the  first  attemjit  in  Minnesota  to 
build  a  line  of  railroad  without  a  land 
grant. 

The  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis  Railroad 
Comjmny  was  organized  under  that 
name  Alay  27th,  lS70,with  H.T.W'elles 
as  ])resident ;  R.  J.  Baldwin,  treasurer; 
W.  I).  Washburn,  vice-president;  Isaac 
Atwjiter,  solicitor  and  secretary,  and  J. 
B.  Clough,  engineer.  The  board  of  direc- 
tors were:  H.  T.  Welles,  \N .  D.  W^ash- 
burn,  J.  S.  Pillsljury,  Isaac  At  water,  W. 
W.  Eastman,  Levi  Bulter,  R.  J.  Menden- 
hall,  J.  K.  Sidle,  R.  J.  Baldwin,  R.  P. 
Russell,  W.  P.  Aukeny,  W.  W^  McNair, 
John  Martin,  W.  P.  Westfall  and  Paris 
Giljson.  The  executive  committee  con- 
sisted of  H.  T.  W'elles,  W.  D.  Washburn, 
J.  S.  Pillsbury,  L.  Butler  and  W.  W.  AIc- 
Nair. 

Sul)sequently  Mr.  Wells  retired  from 
the  ])residency  and  W.  D.W'ashburn  was 
elected  in  his  place,  and  brought  to  the 
])rosecution  and  successful  completion  of 
the  enter]3rise  his  well  known  energy  and 
enthusiasm. 

The  road  having  been  comjileted  and 
the  local  objects  sought  Jiccomplished, 
the  stock  was  ])urchased  by  j)ersoiis  in- 
terested in  tlie  Rock  Island  raHroad,and 
became  a  part  of  that  extensive  s_ystem. 

On  the  7th  of  April,  1873,  Governor 
Israel  Washburn,  of  Maine,  addressed 
the  Board  of  Trade  of  Minneapolis  on 
the  desirability  and  ])raeticability  of  a 
rail  connection  from  Minneajjolisdirectlv 
east  by  way  of  Sault  St.  Marie  to  the 
Atlantic  seaboard.  He  set  forth  the  fact 
that  in  the  growth  of  the  Northwest  a 
A'ast  region  would  become  commercially 
tributary  to  Minneapolis,  similar  but  oi' 
greater  magnitude  to  that  wliich  lijid 
Ijuilt  u]j  Chicago,  and  that  with  a  direct 
eastern  connection   Minneapolis   would 
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ciijov  advantages  equal  to  tliosc  which 
Chicago  had  possessed,  and  that  a  iiie- 
tropolis  would  grow  up  here  e((ual  to 
the  then  Chicago.  What  was  then 
jirophccy  has  become  realization.  The 
Twin  Cities,  coni])osing  one  commercial 
metropolis,  contain  to-day  a  muchlai-gcr 
jjopulation  than  did  the  Chicago  of  1 873. 

Xo  definite  plan  to  cam^  out  the  idea 
outlined  by  Gov.  Washburn  was  formed 
until  1883,  when  his  brother,  W.  I). 
Washburn,  a  resident  of  ]\Iinneai)olis,  in 
connection  with  other  enterprising  citi- 
zens, organized  the  Minneapolis,  Sault  St. 
Marie  &:  Atlantic  Railroad  Com])any. 
Mr.  Washbuni  was  president  of  the  com- 
pan}' ;  C.  A .  Pillsbury,  viee-]3resident ;  M. 
r.  Hawkins,  secretary  ;  J.  K.  Sidle,  treas- 
ure; W.  W.  Rich,  engineer.  The  board 
of  directors  consisted  of  W.  U.  Wash- 
burn, H.  T.  Welles,  John  Martin,  Thos. 
Lowry,  Geo.  R.  Newell,  Anthony  Kelly, 
C.  M.  Loring,  Clinton  Morrison,  J.  K. 
Sidle,  W.  W.  Ivastman,  W.  D.  Hale,  C.A. 
I'illsbury  and  Charles  J.  Martin. 

In  the  summer  of  1889,  Mr.  Wash- 
burn having  been  elected  to  the  senate  of 
the  U.  S.,  Thomas  Lowry  was  chosen 
president.  The  first  section  of  the  road, 
from  Turtle  Lake,  in  Wisconsin,  to  Bruce, 
was  completed  in  1885,.  The  road  was 
extended  to  Khinelander  in  iSSd,  ami 
comi)leted  to  the  Sault  St.  Marie,  and 
from  Minneapolis  to  Turtle  Lake  during 
the  last  days  of  1887,  a  magnificent  line 
of  road  4'.)()  miles  in  length.  Meanwhile 
the  line  of  the  Canadian  I'acific  had  been 
extended  from  Su(il)ur\-  junction  to  the 
Sault,  and  a  magnilieient  international 
bridge  thrown  across  theSt.AIary's  river, 
thus  forming  an  unbroken  railroad  line 
from  Minncaijolis  to  Montreal,  Portland 
find  Hoston. 

While  this  line  was  in  construction, 
the  same  management,  under  the  style 
of  Minneapolis  iS:  I'acific,  had  construct- 
ed a  railroatl  line  from  Minneapolis  wcst- 


wartl  to  Boynton,  D.  T.,  a  ilistancc  of 
286  miles,  and  had  under  construction 
another  line  from  Aberdeen  to  Bismarck, 
1).  T.  These  several  roads  were  consoli- 
dated in  June  1888,  and  under  the  name 
of  the  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste 
Marie  Railwa3'  Company-  now  own  and 
operate  (except  an  unfinished  jjortion  at 
the  west  end)  a  line  of  railroad  from 
Bismarck,  by  way  of  Minneapolis  to  the 
Sault,  some  seven  hundred  and  eiglit\- 
one  miles  in  length.  Recently  arrange- 
ments have  been  mtidefor  extending  tiiis 
line  to  a  connection  with  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  at  Regina,  which  will 
give  to  Mimieapolis  another  trans-con- 
tinental line,  besides  connecting  her  with 
the  vast  northern  system  of  the  Cana- 
dian northwest.  This  was  the  crown- 
ing work  in  the  railroad  development  of 
of  Minnea]Jolis,  assuring  her  commercial 
sujM'emacy  and  independence. 

Street  Railway  (by  Frank  J.  Mead). 
The  history  of  a  commimity  kirgely  con- 
sists of  the  history  of  its  various  indus- 
tries, while  enterprises  of  every  character, 
when  traced  to  their  original  source,  are 
fi)und  to  be  merely  the  history  of  the 
efforts  of  one  or  more  individuals.  Any 
man  can  jilan  a  gi'eat  enterprise,  but  he 
who  can  so  plan  an  undertaking  that  it 
may  be  successfully  carried  out  in  all  its 
essential  details  becomes  the  successful 
man  of  business. 

Minneaiiolis  has  been  especially 
blessed  since  the  date  of  its  first  settle- 
ment, in  numbering  among  its  citizens 
nun  peculiarly  gifted  in  organizing  and 
bringing  to  fruition  large  enterprises. 
Away  back,  anterior  to  the  war,  Judge 
Bradley  B.  Meeker,  one  of  the  i)ioneers 
oi"  this  city,  secured  a  charter  for  a  rail- 
ro.-id  connecting  Minneapolis  with  St. 
Paul  hy  the  shortest  possible  route,  and 
gave  to  his  dream  of  future  enterprise 
the  sounding  title  of  "  The  Air  Line  and 
lliiur    Line    Kailwav."     This    was    too 
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cliimcrical.  Ivarly  citizens  fully  Ijclicved 
that  in  the  evolution  oF  the  i^Teat  west 
Minneapolis  find  St.  Paul  would  some 
time  be  connected  by  a  railway'.  But  the 
idea  that  trains  woidd  be  run  thereon 
re,!j;nlarly  ever\'  sixty  minutes  was  too 
entirely  preposterous  to  be  for  a  moment 
entertained  by  any  practical  business 
man  whocovetecl  the  rei)utation  of  being 
guided  in  affairs  of  life  by  common  sense. 

And  yet  this  thought  of  Jtidge  Meeker's 
was  the  first  expression  of  an  idea  which 
has  l)een  followed  out  and  gradually 
developed,  initil  to-day  the  people  of 
these  two  cities  grow  impatient  at  loss 
of  time  while  they  wait  five  or  eight 
minutes  for  the  departure  of  the  electric 
cars  which  carry  them  from  the  h.eart  of 
one  city  to  the  center  of  the  other  in 
forty-five  minutes. 

It  is  only,  therefore,  giving  the  just 
guerdon  of  honor  to  Judge  Meeker  to 
say,  that  he  was  the  original  discoverer 
of  the  idea  of  the  electric  system  of  rail- 
way which  now  binds  Minneapolis  and 
St.  Paul  together  as  closely  as  though 
they  were  but  one  undivided  munici- 
paHt\'. 

The  first  aetxuil  move  toward  the  es- 
tidjlishment  of  a  street  railway  in  Alin- 
neapolis,  however,  was  made  in  1873. 
In  June  of  that  year,  Dcnihis  Morrison, 
W.  S.  King,  R.  J.  Mendenhall,  W.  D. 
Washburn,  R.  B.  Langdon,  J.C.Oswald, 
W.  W.  McNair,  W.  P.  Westfall,  Paris 
Gibson  and  W.  W.  Eastman  associated 
themselves  together  and  incorporated 
the  Minneapolis  Street  Railway  Com- 
pany. A  steam  moterwas  purchased  at 
Ilion,  New  York,  and  a  track  laid  on 
Second  street,  from  Hennepin  avenue 
down  nearly  to  Cedar,  but  the  enterprise 
finally  collapsed,  and  the  track  was  re- 
moved without  ever  having  served  the 
purpose  it  was  intended  for. 

After  the  abandonment  of  this  project 
all    of  the  original  incoporators,  exce])t 


Col.  VV.  S.  King,  deserted  the  street  rail- 
way' enterprise,  and  it  was  not  luitil 
lS7o  that  any  active  endeavor  was 
made  to  revive  the  i)roject.  During  the 
summer  of  this  j'car.  Col.  King  made 
himself  useful  by  striving  to  direct  pub- 
lic attention  to  the  growing  necessity  of 
a  complete  street  railway  S3'stem.  He 
secured  theco-operation  of  Philo  Osgood, 
a  gentleman  of  large  capital,  James 
Tuckerman,  Amos  H.  Prescott  and  Mr. 
Dickerman,  all  of  Ilion,  N.  Y.  These 
gentlemen  jjartook  of  the  enthusiasm  of 
Col.  King,  and  came  to  believe  that  the 
enterprise  was  one  of  victual  merit  and 
could  be  made  profitable  frtnn  the  start. 

The  conservative  capitalists  of  the 
infant  metropolis  looked  askance  at  the 
new  scheme.  Nearh^  all  of  them  had 
been  residents  of  the  city  since  its  infancy 
and  could  scarcely  believe  it  possible  that 
the  time  had  arrived  when  a  street  rail- 
way svstem  woidd  pay  a  respectable 
animal  dividend  upcui  the  hirge  stun  nec- 
essary to  construct  and  equijj  it. 

At  this  point  the  new  blood  which 
was  beginning  to  circulate  in  the  veins  of 
the  infant  metropolis  began  to  make 
itself  felt.  Thomas  Lowr\',  a  \'otnig 
lawyer  from  Illinois,  had  taken  up  his 
residence  in  Minneapolis  a  few  years 
prior  to  this  event,  and  had  become 
largely  interested  in  real  estate  transac- 
tions. It  came  into  his  mind  that  inde- 
pendent of  the  absolute  demand  of  a 
street  railway  per  se,  such  an  institution 
would  have  a  tendency  to  enhance  the 
A'alue  of  suburban  realty,  and  would 
make  it  possible  for  laT)oring  men  who 
were,  because  of  limited  means,  deprived 
of  the  privilege  of  securing  homes  with- 
in the  business  limits  of  the  city,  to  pur- 
.chase  lots  in  the  suburbs,  and  thus  add 
immeasurabh'  to  the  possible  growth  of 
the  city. 

In  Jmie,  1875,  therefore,  the  gentle- 
men   alDove   named,    in  connection  with 
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Mr.  l.()\\r_\-,  reorganized  the  eoiiipanv, 
with  a  paid  up  capital  of  $250,000, 
eleeted  new  direetors  and  let  theeontraet 
to  build  tiie  first  line.  The  initial  jioint 
of  this  line  was  on  Washington  ti  venue 
at  Foiu'th  avenue  north,  near  the  pas- 
senger station  as  then  located,  of  the  St. 
Paul,  Minneapolis  \;  Manitoba  railroad. 
This  line  continued  down  Washington 
avenue  to  Hennepin,  thence  down  Hen- 
nepin to  and  across  the  old  suspension 
bridge  to  Central  avenue  E.  D.;  thenceon 
Central  to  Fourth  street,  and  down 
Fourth  to  the  University,  or  rather,  to 
Thirteenth  fi venue  southeast. 

Thus  the  new  enterprise  was  born, 
and  on  the  second  day  of  September, 
1875,  the  first  car,  a  modest  one,  propel- 
led by  one-horse  power,  was  rini  the  en- 
tire length  of  the  line.  The  same  year  an- 
other line  was  constructed  down  Wash- 
ington avenue  to  Nineteenth  avenue 
south.  In  1876  the  Washington  avenue 
line  was  extended  along  Nineteenth  ave- 
nue south  to  Kiversideavenue,  and  down 
Riverside  several  I^locks.  A  line  was  also 
built  out  Hennepin  avenue  to  Twelfth 
street,  and  down  Twelfth  to  Porthuul 
avenue.  At  this  time  Col.  W.  S.  King 
was  the  leading  and  directing  spirit  of 
the  new  cnteri)rise.  He  ])ushed  the  work 
with  his  well  known  vigor  and  enthusi- 
asm. His  chief  assistant  being  James 
Tuckerman,  wdio  had  been  constituted 
manager.  Thomas  Lowry  had  been 
eleeted  vicc-]3resident  of  the  corporation, 
and  while  the  first  lines  were  being  con- 
structed devoted  his  time  and  energy  to 
establishing  confidence  in  the  new  entei- 
])rise.  Most  of  the  business  men  of  the 
city  still  regarded  the  actual  cash  value 
of  shares  as  extremely  small,  and  their 
future  enhancement  as  at  least  problem- 
atical. Col.  King  held  the  controlling 
stock  for  the  first  two  vcjirs,  but  <'is  the 
revenues  continued  to  increase  Mr.  Lowry 
become  more  and   more  convinced,  that 


the  franchise  was  destined  to  be  one  of 
llie  nidst  valuable  in  the  eounti'v,  and 
about  1S77  secured  theeontroUinginler- 
est  in  the  company. 

Hut  the  struggle  for  existence  began 
in  earnest  after  Mr.  Lowry  had  obtained 
control.  Most  of  the  residents  of  the 
city,  who  ])ossessed  wealth  resolutely  re- 
fused to  believe  that  the  venture  would 
l)rove  profitable  in  the  end,  and  so  held 
aloof  compelling  Mr.  Lowr}'  to  search 
ior  the  necessary  capital  in  the  Eastern 
money  markets.  Year  by  year  extensions 
were  made  and  new  lines  built,  and  it 
was  the  constant  personal  struggle  that 
Mr.  Lowry  w^as  compelled  to  make  to 
secure  necessary  funds  which  gave  him 
his  wide  familiarity^  with  the  financial 
magnates  of  the  Eastern  cities  and  ot 
Europe,  a  familiarity  he  has  since  utilized 
to  bring  millions  of  capital  to  Minneap- 
olis for  investment  in  various  enteri)rises. 

One  peculiarity  has  always  been  not- 
able in  the  history  of  the  Minneapolis 
Street  Railway  Company,  notwithstand- 
ing the  marvelous  growth  ofthecity,the 
street  cars,  even  in  the  primitive  days  of 
llie  faithful  old  horse  and  the  uncertain 
mule,  have  always  kept  in  advance  of 
actual  development,  and  there  has  been 
n<j  real  cause  for  complaint  because  of  a 
lack  of  efiicient  service.  It  has  been  the 
efibrt  of  the  company  to  keep  the  lines  a 
little  in  advance  of  the  limits  of  popula- 
tion, and  thus  furnish  the  public  a  cer- 
tain means  of  intercommunication. 

This  comiiany  has  been  the  leading 
factor  in  building  up  and  developing  the 
outlying  districts  of  the  city.  It  has 
made  it  possible  for  the  laboring  man  to 
purchase  a  home  in  the  suburbs  and  yet 
be  promptly  at  his  work  in  the  center  of 
the  city  at  any  given  hour.  It  has  aided 
the  growth  of  the  city  in  innumerable 
ways.  No  more  enterprising  company 
has  blessed  any  city  in  the  land  than  the 
.Minneaiiolis  Street    Railway  Company. 
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Coiiiinciicinj4  with  lla-  criulcsL  ol  criuk- 
])lants  it  has  never  failed  to  adopt  im- 
provements as  rapidly  ns  they  were 
brontjht  to  its  notiec,  until  it  stands  to- 
day a  perfectly  e(|uipped  system  of  su- 
hnrhan  and  interurban  transjiortatinn 
iinexeelled  by  any  eomi)any  in  the  world. 

All  this  has  not  been  aeeoinplished 
without  great  labor  and  much  pains. 
Obstacles,  apparently  insurmountable, 
have  been  overcome,  and  the  company 
has  "kept  up  with  the  procession,"  not- 
withstanding the  city  has  grown  with 
greater  ra])idity  than  any  community 
hitherto  known  in  the  histor}-  of  the  dc- 
velo])ment  of  the  municipalities  outside 
of  the  mining  districts  of  the  country. 

Two  years  ago,  in  1889,  when  elec- 
tricity was  developing  as  a  motive 
power  for  street  railways,  the  company 
caused  to  Ije  put  in  what  is  known  as 
the  Fourth  avenue  hue  as  an  experiment. 
The  result  proved  a  perfect  success,  and 
the  company  then  undertook  the  marvc- 
lotis  transformation  of  its  entire  system 
from  horse  to  electric  ]50wer.  Few  of 
the  tens  of  thousands  of  citizens  who 
glide  safely  and  rapidly  through  the  city 
on  the  cars,  comprehend  what  it  cost 
in  dollars  and  cents,  not  to  speak  of 
faith  and  energy,  to  make  this  change. 
The  original  system  was  narrow  gauge. 
The  cars  were  eight  feet  long  and  of  the 
"bob  tail"  variety-.  (Tradually  these 
were  replaced  by  those  of  10,  12,  and 
IG  feet  in  length,  imtil  they  weie  all 
relegated  to  the  rear  by  the  change  from 
horse  to  electric  power.  This  change 
was  like  a  fairy  ti-ansformation  scene. 
In  15  months  the  narrow  gauge  track  of 
the  entire  system  of  11  o  miles  was  torn 
up  and  relaid  broad  gauge,  and  that, 
too,  \vithout  serious  interference  with 
the  daily  travel.  The  old  track  had  been 
laid  with  iron,  weighing  from  21  to  38 
])oun(ls  to  the  yard.  The  new  was  laid 
with  iron  weighing  ()()  to  7S  jiounds   to 


the  yard.  All  the  cars  worth  changing 
were  transformed  from  horse  to  electric 
cars,  and  all  the  labor  jjcrformed  at  the 
minimum  of  discomfort  and  inconven- 
ience to  the  business  of  the  city.  The 
c(pii])ment  of  the  road  was  doubled  tmd 
a  new  power  house  was  built, which  now 
shelters  two,  among  the  largest  nnd 
most  comi)lete  engines  in  the  world, 
furnishing  4,0()()  horse  ])owcr  tit  this 
time,  soon  to  be  increased  to  5,500  horse 
]if)wer.  Twelve  hundred  laborers  were 
employed  on  this  work,  and  it  was  only 
aceom])lished  in  the  brief  time  allowed, 
by  working  both  da}'  find  night  crews  a 
portion  of  the  time.  In  only  three  places 
in  the  world  are  the  engines  used  in  driv- 
ing the  (U'uamos  e((ual  for  power,  and 
the  immense  belts  used  in  the  power 
house  (made  in  this  city)  are  the  largest 
in  use  in  the  world,  l)eing  73  inches  in 
width.  The  fly  wheels  are  28  feet  in 
diameter. 

In  1879  Col.  William  McCrory  secured 
a  franchise  from  the  Minneajjolis  Street 
Railway  Company  for  the  construction 
of  a  steam  motor  line  on  First  avenue 
to  Twelfth  street,  thence  to  Nicollet,  out 
Nicollet  to  Thirty-first  street,  and  thence 
to  Lakes  Harriet  and  Calhoun.  In  1885 
Col.  McCrory  sold  this  line  to  C.  A.  Pills- 
bury,  James  J.  Hill  and  S.  S.  Small,  who 
continued  to  operate  it.  F^rom  the  in- 
ception of  this  enterprise,  however,  there 
w£is  continuous  and  bitter  opposition  on 
the  part  of  many  residents  along  the  line, 
to  steam  being  used  as  a  motive  power 
for  street  transit.  In  1888  the  Minne- 
apolis Street  Railway  Company'  pur- 
chased the  stock  of  this  road,  and  when 
electricity  was  adopted,  as  a  finality  in 
the  way  of  yjower,  the  line  was  also 
transformed,  and  is  now  one  of  the  main 
electrical  arteries  of  the  city. 

In  1889  there  was  an  effort  on  the 
])art  of  outside  ca^iitalists,  to  secure  an 
o|)position  franchise  for I'urthcr streetcar 
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(IcvclopnieiiL  in  llic  city,  and  singular  to 
say,  Messrs.  Andci-son  &  Douglas,  agents 
of  these  foreign  ca])ilalists,  were  backed 
1)\'  £1  large  majority  of  the  citizens  of 
Minneapolis. 

Fortunately  the  City  Council  did  not 
see  fit  to  involve  the  city  in  <'in  interniin- 
,al)le  law  suit  by  granting  a  eoni])eting 
iVanehise,  andat  the  s;une  time  handicaj) 
both  eoni]ianies,  thus  ])reventing  the 
ra])id  comi)letion  and  perfecting  of  the 
svstem.  The  right  to  nse  electricity  as  a 
motive  ])ower  was  granted  l)y  the  Coun- 
cil to  the  Minneapolis  Street  Railway 
Coni])any,  and  as  a  result  Alinneajjolis 
has  to  (lay  the  most  i)erfect  and comi)lete 
spstem  of  suburban  transit  of  any  city  in 
the  world. 

After  the  franchise  (juestion  was  tin- 
ally  settled,  the  pi'oblem  was  ])resented 
to  the  company:  "What  system  sh.-dl  be 
adoi)ted?"  It  was  perlectly  api)arent  to 
all  that  horses  and  mtdes  as  motive 
power  for  cars  were  doomed.  Up  to  this 
time  electricity  as  a  motive  power  was 
still  considered  in  the  experimental  stage. 

It  was  therefore  determined  to  at  once 
l)ut  in  two  cable  lines,  and  the  com])any, 
with  custcmiary  energy,  proceeded  to 
build  two  immense  powerhouses,  and  to 
get  together  material  for  putting  in  a 
cable  at  the  earliest  possible  time  in 
1890.  Meantime  the  Thompson-Hous- 
ton Electric  Company  had  submitted  a 
l)ro])osition  to  the  company  to  build  and 
etpii])  one  complete  line  of  Electric  rail- 
way at  its  own  ex]3ense,  the  Street  Car 
Compan\'  to  take  it  off  its  hands  at  a 
certain  fixed  price  after  it  had  been  dem- 
onstrated that  it  was  an  assured  sxiccess. 
Early  in  1890  this  line  was  comi)lete(l, 
and  notwithstanding  some  slight  draw- 
l)acks,  it  was  pronoimced  by  both  ex- 
perts and  the  general  public  as  the  ideal 
system  of  urban  trans])ortation.  Then 
the  cable  i)rojects  were  drop])e(l  and  the 
company    proceedt'd    witli    aU    the    lorcc 


tluLt  moncx-  couhi  liirnish  to  transl'onn 
every  line  in  the  city  from  horse  to  elec- 
trical power.  The  residt  is  now  {  1891  ) 
Ijefore  the  Mimieapolis  jjublic  in  a  com- 
l)lete  electrical  sj'Stem  of  urban,  siib- 
urban  and  inter-m-ban  cars,  which  trans- 
IJort  ])assengers  from  tlie  furthermost 
limits  of  Minneapolis  to  tlie  outermost 
limits  of  St.  Paul,  for  the  pittance  often 
cents.  livery  section  of  the  city  is  cov- 
ered ))y  railro<'ids,  making  it  necessary 
for  passengers  in  any  section  of  the  city 
to  wall<  only  two  or  three  blcjcks  before 
finding  cars  to  transjjort  them  to  the 
business  heart  of  the  city,  or  to  the 
remotest  districts  of  St.  Paul,  as  the  case 
may  l)e. 

Prom  the  beginning  of  its  history  the 
Minneapolis  Street  Railway  Company 
has  striven  to  be  a  conscientious  and 
])ainstaking  servant  ol  the  public.  Its 
officers  aiul  managers  have  never  meddled 
with  politics,  or  tried  to  direct  events 
further  than  its  own  rights  and  legiti- 
mate interests  weix-  concerned.  It  luis 
only  endeavored  to  give  the  people  of 
the  city  the  very  best  service  attainable 
with  money,  and  a  comparision  with 
the  history  of  other  enterprises  of  like 
character  will  justify  its  claim  that  no 
street  railway  corporjition  in  the  world 
has  succeeded  more  perfectly  in  accomp- 
lishing its  objects  thtm  this  company. 

Mr.  Thomas  Lowry,  the  president  oi' 
the  corporation,  has  from  the  beginning 
managed  and  controlled  the  finances  of 
the  comjjany,  and  C.  (>.  (joodrich,  the 
vice-president  and  general  manager,  has 
superintended  the  mechanical  depart- 
ment aiul  active  operation  of  the  lines. 

.\t  this  writingthe  Minneapolis  street 
railway  system  consists  of  115  miles  of 
track,  and  is  being  rapidly  extended  in 
every  direction  in  advance  of  the  popida- 
tion.  It  is  furnished  with  IBO  motors, 
(iisin^;  Ixith  tlie 'f  hompson-IIouston  and 
thi'  Sprague  machines)  and  -180  cars  in- 
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eluding  motors.  It  has  one  power  Iionse 
in  the  cit\'  furnishing  electrieal  po\ver  to 
the  amount  of  4,000,  and  soon  to  be  in- 
ereased  to  5,500  horse  power.  It  em- 
ploj-es  1,000  men  regularly,  and  its 
nionthl_v  pay  roll  amounts  to  $40,000. 
Its  receipts  annually  have  increased  at 
the  generous  rate  of  30  per  cent,  since 
the  first  3-ear  of  its  existence,  but  the 
money  expended  in  its  creation  has  far 
outrun  its  receipts,  and  will  take  many 
years  of  lucrative  business  to  pay  the 
])rincipal  and  interest  of  the  immense 
sums  which  have  been  expended  in  bring- 
ing it  to  its  present  state  of  perfection. 
Meantime  our  citizens  are  enjoying  the 
benefits  of  the  most  complete  and  best 
managed  street  railway  system  in  the 
world. 


Thomas  Lowry.  Amongthe  men  who 
have  settled  in  Minneapolis  since  the 
Civil  wfir,  few  are  more  prominent  at 
home  or  more  widely  known  abroad 
than  Thomas  Lowry.  In  his  large  ptdjlic 
spirit  and  generous  helpfulness,  not  less 
than  in  the  ample  wealth  which  his  enter- 
prise and  sagacity  have  accumulated,  he 
stands  among  the  foremost  pidjlic  men  of 
his  city.  He  was  born  on  the  27th  day 
of  February,  1843,  in  Logan  county,  Illi- 
nois, and  is  now  in  the  verj-  prime  oflife, 
in  perfect  health,  and  in  the  enjoyment  to 
the  fullest  of  every  one  of  his  bodily 
and  mental  facilities. 

His  father  was  Samuel  R.  Lowry,  born 
in  Londonderry,  Ireland,  in  1808.  His 
mother  was  Rachel  Bullock,  a  native  of 
Harrislmrg,  I'a.,  who  died  in  early  wo- 
manhood, leaving  a  family  of  small  child- 
ren. The  father  was  a  farmer,  who  had 
located  in  central  Illinois  in  1834,  when 
it  was  a  comparative  wilderness,  and 
young  "Tom"  grew  to  manhood  sur- 
rounded l)y  like  influences  and  atmos- 
]ihcre  as  Alirrdiam  Lincoln.     Six  children 


were  born  to  Samuel  Lowry  and  his 
wife,  three  of  whom  died  in  infancy.  The 
only  sister  of  Air.  Lowry  died  in  this  city 
a  few  years  since.  His  brother,  William 
Ross  Lowry,  enlisted  in  the  war  in  the 
Second  Illinois  Cavalry  in  1861,  serving 
until  the  close  of  the  struggle,  and  died 
of  consumption  on  the  ever  memorable 
d.ay  of  the  assassination  of  President 
Lincoln.  Mr.  Lowry  is  therefore  the  last 
surviving  member  of  his  father's  family. 

Thomas  Lowry  received  a  common 
school  education  in  his  native  county, 
passing  the  early  years  of  his  life  after 
the  manner  customary  with  farmer's 
lads.  At  seventeen  years  of  age  he  en- 
tered Lombard  University  at  Galesburg, 
Ills  ,  where  he  completed  his  education. 
After  leaving  school  he  took  a  trip  to  the 
west,  spending  a  3'ear  or  more  on  the 
Missouri  river.  Returning  to  Illinois  he 
entered  the  law  ofiice  of  Judge  C.  Bagly 
in  Rushville,  remaining  there  until  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1867. 

"  I  had  heard  of  the  fame  of  Minne- 
apolis," said  Mr.  Lowry  to  the  writer, 
"and  was  completely  infatuated  with 
the  desire  to  come  here  and  make  mv 
home.  As  soon  as  my  studies  were  com- 
pleted, and  I  had  been  admitted  to  the 
bar,  I  started  at  once  for  Minnesota, 
and  have  never  regrelted  it." 

He  arrived  in  this  cit}' in  July,  1867, 
and  at  once  opened  a  law  office  in  the 
Harrison  Block  for  the  practice  of  his 
profession.  The  first  few  months  was  a 
repetition  of  the  experience  of  all  young 
attorncN'S — hard  times  and  few  clients. 
But  soon  the  admirable  personal  quali- 
ties of  the  3^oung  attorney  began  to 
manifest  themselves,  and  business  came 
ra])idh-  to  him.  Witiiin  two  years  he 
liad  built  up  a  good  business  and  was 
doing  well  financially.  In  1869  he  en- 
tered into  partnershi])  with  Judge  A.  H. 
Young,  fi  business  connection  which 
lasted    until   his  ])artner  \vas  ap[iointed 
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on  the  bench  of  the  Court  of  Coninion 
I'leas  of  Hcnnc]3in  Comity. 

On  the  14th  day  of  L)ecenil)er,  1S7(), 
Mr.  LowTvwas  married  to  Miss  Beatrice 
M.  CiOo(h'ich,  dau<;htcr  of  Dr.  C.  G. 
{joodricli,  at  that  time  a  leadint;  physi- 
cian of  tlie  city.  Of  this  marriage  there 
has  been  bom  three  children,  two 
dangliters  and  a  son. 

No  more  sturdy  or  energetic  represen- 
tative of  the  class  of  self-made  men  can 
be  found  than  Thomas  Lowry.  Origin- 
ally a  farmer's  boy,  he  grew  to  manhood 
on  the  prairies  of  the  great  West.  Seek- 
ing the  new  and  growing  village  of  Min- 
neapolis after  the  close  of  the  war,  his 
keen  intelligence  early  perceived  the 
wonderful  possibilities  of  rajjid  growth 
centered  here.  In  this  municipal  devel- 
opment he  early  became  a  prime  factor. 
Poor  in  purse  when  he  arrived  in  Minne- 
ai)olis,  he  was  rich  in  health  and  the 
abounding  energy  of  youth. 

The  second  period  of  prosperity  and 
.-Ktivitj-  in  the  real  estate  business  had 
just  dawned  in  the  infant  metropolis, 
and  Mr.  Lowry  soon  had  his  hands  full 
of  business  in  sui)i)lying  the  speculative 
(leniand.  Gradually  his  owu  realt\-  be- 
gan to  increase.  Almost  imperceptibly 
he  was  withdrawn  from  the  ])racticc  of 
law  and  forced  into  anotherfield  of  more 
active  usefulness.  .\s  the  village  ex- 
tended its  limits  and  began  to  take  on 
the  character  of  a  city,  the  courage  aiul 
faith  oi'  tiiis  _\oung  o])erator  strength- 
ened, and  the  ])OSsil)ilities  of  metro])oli- 
tan  greiitness  grew  upon  his  imagina- 
tion. He  bought  lots  and  acres  in  every 
direeticni,  and  as  his  ])urchases  increased 
values  mnlti])lied  enornu)usly.  At  first 
he  was  not  handling  lai'gc  sums  of 
nu)nev.  In  those  daysof  the  city's  early 
growth  a  fewlnnulred  dollars  suflieed  to 
t)btain  possession  of  large  ipi.-intities  oi' 
real  estate.  Oradu.ally,  however,  as  his 
circle  of  acquaintance  widened,  he  began 


to  do  a  large  tralliewith  Ivastern  invest- 
ors. His  dealings  were  in  all  classes  of 
realty  —  business  lots,  residence  lots, 
suburban  acres,  over  which  the  im])etus 
of  growth  must  soon  carry  the  metro])o- 
lis — these  were  the  possessions  sought 
for  and  obtained  by  this  daring  young 
adventurer.  It  is  very  easy  to  make  a 
fortune  in  real  estate  so  long  as  there  is 
an  active  demand  in  the  market,  and  the 
tendency  of  ])rices  is  constantly  upward. 
P.ut  when  all  demand  ceases,  when  ])ur- 
chasers  who  were  eagerly  Imying  and 
paying  enormous  prices  last  week,  siul- 
denly  become  sellers,  and  the  market 
l)rerd<s  under  the  importunate  and  per- 
sistent  offers  of  their  holdings  at  reduced 
prices,  then  comes  the  trial  period  for 
the  men  whose  sublime  faith  in  the  city's 
future  has  prom]jted  them  to  burden 
themselves  with  im]iroductive  realtv. 
This  was  precisely  what  happened  in 
Minneapolis  in  1873.  The  failure  of  Jay 
Cook  and  the  stoppage  of  work  on  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railway, precipitated  a 
financial  and  commercial  jjanic  over  the 
countrv.  It  o]ierated  very  disastrously 
in  Minneapolis,  which  had  been  the  sup- 
])ly  base  for  this  gigantic  undertaking, 
and  the  prosperity  of  the  city  was  tem- 
porarily blighted  like  a  late-sown  field  of 
wheat  by  an  .August  frost.  Rerd  estate 
went  begging.  Pr()])erty  within  the 
business  center  did  not  decrease  in  value, 
but  there  was  no  demand  for  it  for  im- 
])ro\'enient,  and  outside  or  residence 
|>r()])erty  become  a  drug  in  the  market. 
.Mr.  Lowry  was  jicndiarly  constituted 
b\'  nature,  as  well  as  education,  to 
weather  the  storm  in  such  a  disasterous 
])eri()d.  Possessed  of  infinitive  ])aticncc 
and  good  nature,  perfect  bodily  health 
and  |)ower  of  ])hysical  endurance  that 
were  .absolutely  tireless,  he  met  every 
reverse  with  tlieeour.'ige  of  a  ])hilosopher 
and  witiithe  faith  of  the  Martyrs  ol'old. 
The  depression  contiiUK'd  miabated  dur- 
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iiig  tlie  years  l<S74-5-(i  and  7.  But  dur- 
ing this  period  other  citizens  liad])r()iiglit 
into  life  another  enterjirise — small  in  its 
beginning,  and  not  at  all  promising  in 
the  infantile  stage  of  its  existence.  This 
was  the  street  railway.  Possessing  a 
large  amount  of  suhur!)an  realt_v,  Mr. 
Lowry's  attention  was  attracted  to  the 
horse  railroad  as  a  means  of  bringing 
the  outlying  district  within  easy  distance 
of  the  business  portion  of  the  city.  He 
was  induced  to  take  an  interest  in  the 
new  company — and  here  was  laid  tlie 
foundation  of  his  immense  fortune.  What 
lie  luid  at  first  looked  upon  as  a  mere  in- 
stnuncnt  to  develojD  and  increase  the 
valueof  his  realty  ]50ssessions,  soon  came 
to  be  regarded  as  the  enterjirise  to  which 
he  was  destined  to  give  the  entire  energies 
of  his  life.  In  1S79  commenced  that  per- 
iod of  phenominal  business  activity  and 
the  unexampled  growth  of  the  city  of 
Minneapolis  which  electrified  the  coun- 
try, and  has  never  been  duplicated  in  the 
history  of  city  building  on  tliis  conti- 
nent. Mr.  Lowry  continued  his  real 
estate  transactions,  l)ut  these  had  now 
come  to  be  of  secondary  imjjortancc  to 
his  street  railway  interests.  In  extend- 
ing, improving  and  rebuilding  these  lines 
he  was  lirought  into  intimate  relations 
with  the  great  financial  institutions  of 
the  countr\-.  His  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  financial  magimtes  of  the  East- 
ern and  Euroj)ean  mone\'  centers,  has 
made  him  one  of  the  most  prominent 
agents  in  bringing  to  the  notice  of  the 
world  the  im])ortance  of  Alinneajiolis  as 
a  trade  and  nmuufactin-ing  center,  and 
the  manifest  destiny  of  its  future  great- 
ness. rri)bal)ly  no  man  in  the  entire 
West  has  a  mf)re  extended  knowledge  of 
the  great  nuuiey  centers  than  Mr.  Lowrv. 
He  has  l)een  a  borrower  to  the  extent  of 
millions  in  developinghis  widely  extended 
interests,  and  has  been  one  of  the  cliief 


agents  in  bringing  foreign  capital  to  the 
northwest  for  investment. 

Mr.  Lowr\'  is  one  of  the  most  ap- 
proachable of  men.  Springing  directly 
from  the  ranks  of  the  people,  no  man  of 
W'Calth  in  the  entire  nation  has  oftener 
shown  his  sympathy  with  the  laboring 
classes  than  he.  In  the  employ  of  the 
various  corporations  with  which  he  is 
connected,  there  is  an  armj' of  skilled  and 
imskilled  workmen.  To  everv  one  of 
these — and  t(j  all  men  iu  fact,  he  is  acces- 
sible at  all  times;  and  every  comiilaiut 
of  injustice  or  hardship  meets  with  a 
prompt  examination  into  the  facts  and 
a  radical  remedy  where  remedy  is  called 
for. 

The  rectitude  of  his  life;  his  tireless 
energy  in  advancing  the  interests  of  the 
state  and  city  of  his  home;  his  genial, 
kindly  and  generous  personal  attrilmtes, 
need  not  be  further  dwelt  upon.  He  is 
still  with  us,  in  the  pride  of  a  vigorous 
manhood,  actively  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness and  social  duties  that  make  up  the 
sum  of  life  for  men  like  him.  Those  who 
have  known  him  longest  and  most  in- 
timately, are  the  ones  who  are  readiest 
to  bear  testimony  to  the  splendid  c|uali- 
ties  of  his  heart  and  head ;  and  these, 
too,  com])ose  the  anny  of  his  fellows 
who  sincerely  wish  that  he  ma}'  long  be 
s])ared  to  encourage  and  build  up  enter- 
])riscs  that  will  redound  to  therajjidand 
and  substantial  development  of  the  great 
northwest. 

Mr.  Lowr}'  at  this  time  is  president  of 
the  entire  system  of  electric  and  street 
railways  of  the  cities  of  St.  Paid  and  Min- 
neapolis. He  is  also  jiresident  of  the  St. 
Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Sault  St.  Marie 
Railway,  and  the  efficient  financial  nmn- 
ager  of  both  systems.  But  this  does  not 
give  a  correct  idea  of  tlie  multitudious 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  his  active 
business  liie.     Wliere  the  interests  of  the 
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city  or  state  are  at  stake,  lie  seems  to  be 
omnipresent.  No  new  inrlnstry  seeks  to 
finil  an  al)iclin<i;  ])kiee  iti  Minneapolis 
that  does  not  first  strive  to  seeure  the 
co-operation  of  Mr.  Thomas  Lowry, 
and  no  legitimate  enterprise  ever  goes 
begging  for  encouragement  from  him. 
He  is  the  t_vpieal  rejiresentative  of  the 
cit\^  of  his  home  in  every  good  sense. 

Since  the  foregoing  sketch  was  writ- 
ten Mr.  Lowrv  lias  l)een  tlie  I'ecipicnt  of 
a  tribute  of  whieli  any  man  may  justiv  be 
prond.  It  was  a  reception  and  banrpict 
by  his  fellow  citizens  of  Minncajjolis  tmd 
St.  Paul,  in  recognition  of  his  services  in 
ftirnishing  the  unef|ualed  systems  of  elec- 
tric rapid  transit  in  the  twin  cities,  and 
connecting  the  two.  It  was  held  at  the 
"West  Hotel  in  Minneajiolis.  The  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Minnesota  presided 
and  several  hundred  of  the  most  promin- 
ent representatives  of  the  business  and 
eiiteri)riscs  of  the  cities  were  in  attend- 
ance. The  elegant  hotel  was  prt)fusely 
decorated  with  the  choicest  iloral  i)ro- 
ductions,  and  the  tables  were  s])rcad 
with  the  r;iivst  viands  which  the  skill  of 
the  caterers  could  produce.  Speeches 
were  made  by  Archl)isho])  Ireland  of 
the  Diocese  of  St.  Paul,  bv  tiie  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State,  and  Mayors  of  the 
two  cities,  and  by  many  of  the  leading 
representative  men  of  the  cities.  The 
burden  of  .all  was  the  pei-fection  ol  the 
electric  system  of  urban  and  interurban 
transit,  ;nid  the  l)()ldness  and  enteri)rise 
of  Mr.  Lowry  in  pushing  it  to  com|)le- 
tion.  His  reply,  tiiough  evincing  a  ])al- 
jialilc  eml:)arassnient  from  the  ])rofusion 
of  eulogy,  was  frank  and  modest,  and  ex- 
pressed a  feeling  appreciation  ol"  the  un- 
wonted com])liment,  with  an  una- 
bated interest  in  the  common  work  of 
upbuilding  the  institutions  of  the  cities 
destined  to  be  one  great  mctrojiolis,  on 
the  basis  ol"  solid  and  enduring  ])ros- 
])erity. 


Robert  Bkuce  L.\xgdox.  The  busi- 
ness of  Mr.  Langdon  has  been  that  of  a 
railroad  builder.  Commencing  as  fore- 
man of  a  construction  company  on  the 
Rutland  &  Purlington  road  in  Vermont 
in  1848,  he  has  been  connected  with  the 
building  of  railroads  in  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Tennee- 
see,  Mississippi,  Dakota,  Iowa  and  the 
Northwest  Territory-. 

Leaving  his  native  state  when  twenty- 
two  years  of  age,  in  the  emplo^'ment  of 
Mr.  Selah  Chamberlain,  he  came  west 
engaging  for  several  years  tnider  his  em- 
ployer in  railroad  work  in  Ohio,  and 
Wisconsin.  His  first  contract  on  his 
own  accotmt  was  in  fencing  the  Chicago 
&  Northwestern  road  from  Fond  ih^  Lac 
to  Minnesota  Junction.  In  185:' he  had 
charge  of  building  a  section  of  the  Illi- 
nois Central  railroad  from  Kankakee  to 
I'rbana.  Then  he  was  engaged  in  con- 
tracts on  the  Milwaukee  &  La  Crosse 
and  Milwaukee  and  Prairie  du  Cliien 
ro-uls.  .\t  the  breaking  out  of  the  war 
he  had  been  for  a  year  engaged  in  the 
construction  of  the  Mobile  and  ()liic) 
railroad,  wdiich  he  was  foreetl  to  aban- 
den  Ijy  the  commencement  of  hostilities. 
He  h.'id  charge  of  the  ])arty  that  broke 
ground  for  the  first  railroad  in  Minneso- 
ta, in  ISoS.  .Associated  withA.  H.  Linton 
rind  other  gentlemen,  he  has  constructed 
between  six  and  seven  thousand  miles  of 
railrorul;  enough  to  twice  S])an  the  con- 
tinent from  ocean  to  ocean.  He  has  like- 
wise been  connected  with  the  directon  of 
some  of  the  imjiorlant  lines  of  the 
Northwest.  lie  was  vice-president  and 
a  director  of  the  .Minnca])olis  6c  St. 
Louis  railway,  and  is  at  present  viee- 
jiresident  of  the  Minneapolis  Sault  St. 
Marie  6c  .Vtlantic  railway.  He  has 
been  aetiveh'  engaged  in  other  enter- 
])rises,  having  built  the  canal  of  the  Min- 
nea])olis  Mill  Comi)any  in  ISliG.  Sev- 
eral blocks  of  buildings    in   .Minne;i])olis 
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at  variotis  times,  and  is  now  one  of  the 
directors  of  the  Twin  Cit3-  Stock  Yards 
of  New  Brighton,  and  is  a  director  of 
the  City  Bank.  He  is  also  interested  in 
the  wholesale  grocery  trade,  Ijeing  a 
partner  in  the  house  of  Tieorge  R.  Newell 
&Co. 

Tl'.e  ex])cricnce  in  financial  and  con- 
stiuctive  nndertaking,  gained  by  a  long 
and  eminently  successfid  career,  has 
caused  Mr.  Langdon  to  be  sought  as  head 
or  adviser  in  man3-  business  enterprises. 
The  extent  and  variety  of  these  connec- 
tions are  evidenced  1)3'  the  fact  that  he  is 
president  of  the  conii)an3'  which  con- 
structed and  owns  the  largest  business 
block  in  the  cit\' — the  S3'ndicate  block; 
of  the  Masonic  Temple;  of  the  Minne- 
a])olis  Club;  of  the  Vermontassociation; 
of  the  Terminal  Elevator  Compan3-,and 
of  the  Belt  rail  waj',  connecting  the  stock 
yards  at  New  Brighton  with  the  inter- 
urban  S3'stems  of  railroad. 

Mr.  Langdon  \vas  born  in  New 
Haven,  Vermont, in  1826,  where  hcgrew 
to  manhood,  receiving  an  academic  edu- 
cation. His  father,  Seth  Langdon,  was 
a  farmer,  who  was  born  in  the  same 
town.  His  grandfather  was  captain  of  a 
Massachusetts  compan\'  in  the  Conti- 
nental arm3',  and  was  present  at  the 
battle  of  Saratoga.  At  the  close  of  the 
war  he  settled  in  Connecticut,  but  soon 
went  to  Vermont,  whei'e  he  was  a  pio- 
neer. The  mother  of  Mr.  R.  B.  Langdon 
was  of  an  English  famih-,  bearing  the 
name  of  Squires.  He  came  to  Minne- 
sota in  1858  and  the  following  3-earwas 
married  to  Miss  Sarah  Smith.  Mrs.  Lang- 
don was  a  daughter  of  Horatio  A. 
Smith,  a  pln-sician  of  New  Haven.  Mr. 
Langdon  removed  to  Minneapolis  in 
1866,  \vhere  he  Irailt  a  fine  home  on 
Tenth  street.  His  family  consists  of  a 
son,  Cavoiir,  and  two  daughters,  Mrs. 
H.  C.  Truesdale  and  Mrs.  W.  F.  Brooks, 
both  married  and  living  in  the  eitv. 


At  the  general  election  in  1872  Mr. 
Langdon  was  elected  to  represent  the 
district  consisting  of  the  northern  part 
of  the  County  of  Hennepin,  and  a  part 
of  the  Cit3'  of  A'Iinnca])olis,  in  the  state 
senate;  his  colleagues  from  Minneapolis 
were  John  S.  Pillsbinw  and  Levi  Btitler. 
J.  B.  Gillfillin  and  C."  A.  Pillsbury.  So 
satisfactory  were  his  services  as  sena- 
tor that  he  was  successivelv  re-elected, 
servingwithout  interruption  until  1878. 
He  was  again  elected  to  the  senate  from 
the  same  district  in  1880  and  served  at 
the  biennial  sessions  of  1881-,'5,  and 
1885,  making  nine  3'ears  of  senatorial 
service.  He  was  again  the  choice  of  the 
Republican  part3-  for  the  same  office  in 
1888  but  was  beaten  at  the  elfection  hy 
John  C.  Oswald,  his  Democratic  opjjon- 
ent,  by  a  few  votes.  As  a  legislator  Mr. 
Langdon  was  distinguished  by  close  at- 
tention to  his  duties,  In^  faithful  at- 
tention to  the  interests  of  his  district, 
and  1)3'  sound  and  practical  ideas.  He 
served  upon  the  most  im])ortant  stand- 
ing committees,  such  as  elections,  rail- 
roads, state  prison,  retrenchment  and 
reform.  He  w^as  i)re-eminentlv  a  busi- 
ness member,  insisting  upon  econom3'  in 
the  public  service,  and  strict  accoimta- 
bility  in  the  ptd)lic  officers.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  State  Senate  at  the  Extra 
session  called  l)y  Gov.  Pillsbur3'  to  act 
upon  the  adjustant  of  the  state  railroad 
Vjonds,  and  gave  to  the  final  settlement 
of  that  long  vexed  question  his  support, 
although  he  had  long  advocated  a  full 
pa3ment  of  the  obligation.  In  all  the 
conventions  at  which  he  received  a  nomi- 
nation for  senator  he  never  had  a  com- 
])etitor,  receiving  all  his  nominations  by 
acclamation.  Alwa3's  a  stalwart  RepuT)- 
lican,  he  has  often  represented  his  party 
in  state  conventions.  He  has  been  a 
delegate  from  Minnesota  in  three 
national  republican  conventions:  First, 
in  1876,  at  Cincinnatti,  at  which  Presi- 
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dent  Hayes  received  his  noininalioii ;  in 
1884-,  at  Cliica£>^(),  when  James  O.  Ulaine 
was  made  the  rei)ul)]ican  candidate,  rind 
again  in  1888,  when  rrcsidcnL  Harrison 
was  nominated. 

He  is  at  the  ])resent  lime  actively  en- 
gaged in  pre])arati()ns  i'or  tlie  holding  of 
the  republican  national  convention  in 
Minneapolis,  being  chairman  of  two  ini- 
])()rtant  connnittees,  and  a  member  of 
the  general  prudentifd  committee. 

Mr.  Langdon  is  a  vestryman  in  llic 
St.  Mark's  Ej^iscojial  Clinrch.  and  jircsi- 
dent  of  the  Minneapolis  Club. 

Ai.oNZO  Herukkt  Li.nton.  Mr.  Lin- 
ton is  a  native  of  Johnstown,  Cambria 
Coiinl\',  rcini.,  where  he  was  1)orn  No- 
vemljcr  4-th,  1836.  On  the  first  of  Sc]i- 
tem1)cr  1881,  his  jiarents  celelirated  their 
golden  wedding,  on  which  occjision  was 
l)id)lished  an  interesting  narrative  of 
their  history,  from  which  we  condense  a 
short  sketch  of  tlic  ancestry  of  Mr.  .V. 
II.  Linton. 

In  the  latter  ])art  ol'  the  last  ccntin-\- 
thcrclivcd  in  County  Dcrry,  in  thenorth  of 
Ireland,  a  Scotch-Irish  farmer  named  Will- 
iam Linton.  The  name  is  common  in 
Scotland,  where,  as  well  as  in  England 
and  in  this  country,  it  is  cou])lcd  with 
distinction  in  art,  in  military  service, 
.and  in  other  fields  ol' usefulness.  The 
lamily  is  undoubtedly  of  .\ngU)-Sax()n 
origin.  .\  son  John,  was  well  educated  at 
Magilligan  College  in  his  native  country. 
While  still  ])ursuing  his  studies  he  became 
involved  in  the  political  trotdjlcs  that 
culminated  in  the  I'ebelliou  of  1  T'.KS,  .-md 
was  forced   to  fly  to  .\merie;i. 

He  eventually  settled  in  Cambria 
Connl\',  I'enn,,  whciv  he  held  v;irious 
ofiices  of  honor  and  usefulness.  His  son, 
John  Linton,  the  lather  of  the  subject  ol" 
this  sketch,  w;is  a  merchant  and  also 
engaged  in  the  manufaetin-e  ol  pig  iron 
in  Candjria   Coimtv.      He   held    various 


military  commissions,  was  an  active  poli- 
tician of  the  whig  party,  and  represented 
his  coimty  reiieatedly  in  the  legislature. 
Ouringthe  rebellion,  he  was  superinten- 
dent of  military  roads  in  the  south,  and 
held  the  rank  and  commission  of  m;ijor. 
He  married  Adelaide  Lacock,  who  was 
a  daughter  of  Gen.  Abner  Lacock,  a  na- 
tive of  \'irginia,  who  settled  in  Beaver 
Coimty  at  an  earh-  day.  He  represented 
his  district  in  congress,  from  1811  to 
isi;!,  and  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  in 
the  United  States  Senate  from  1813  to 
1819,  and  held  many  other  positions  of 
honor  in  the  public  service. 

Alonzo  H.  Linton  was  the  third  of 
eight  children.  His  boyhood  was  passed 
in  his  native  town.  The  famih'  removed 
to  Kochester,  Beaver  County,  Penu  , 
when  he  was  fifteen  years  old  His  scIkxiI 
advantages  were  confined  to  his  early 
years,  and  to  the  common  school, excc])t 
a  term  at  fin  academy  near  Harrisburg, 
while  his  father  was  at  tending  the  session 
of  the  legislature.  It  is  a  common  cxjkm'- 
ience  in  the  life  of  successful  men,  that 
education  is  derived  from  an  active  life, 
and  contact  with  pr;ictical  Iiusiuess. 
The  schools  add  a  grace  of  acconiplish- 
11  lent,  but  they  cannot  su])ply  I  he  elements 
of  character  and  ca]iaeit\'  which  win  in 
the  battle  of  life.  The  Linton  family  w;is 
related  to  a  prominent  railroad  eontr.-ie- 
tor  of  Clevelruid,  Air.  Josejih  Chamber- 
lain, with  whom  and  his  brother  Selah 
Cliambt'ilain,  of  Ck-\-eland,  the  young 
man  engaged  when  no  more  than  lifteeen 
vears  of  age  andcontiiuied  in  various  ca- 
pacitit'S  lenrning  the  entire  detnils  of  a 
business  which  he  has  pursued  for  more 
th.'in  twenty  years  in  Minnesota,  with 
consuiiiiiiate  al)ility,  and  r;ire  success. 
His  first  ein])loynicnt  was  as  clerk  in  the 
suii])ly  store,  but  soon  afterwards  was 
placed  in  charge  of  a  gang  of  men  en- 
aged  ill  griiding  :i  section  of  the  I'enn- 
svlvania     railroad    in    the    .Vlleghenv 
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mountains.  He  was  successivel\'  em- 
l^lo^ed  in  a  collector's  office  on  the  Erie 
canal  and  as  ticket  seller  at  a  station  on 
the  P.,  F.  W.  &  C.  R.  R.,  and  then  for  a 
year  on  ajobof  \YideningtheHfn-risljurg 
and  Reading  canal  of  which  Mr.  Joseph 
Chamberlain  was  contractor. 

About  1854-heaccompanictl  Mr.  Selah 
Chamberlain  to  Wisconsin,  and  was  en- 
gaged under  him  in  the  construction  of 
the  La  Crosse  railroad,  where  he  was 
clerk  in  the  office,  and  paymaster  on  the 
work. 

When  the  Minnesota  s^-stem  of  rail- 
roads was  undertaken,  Mr.  S.  Chamber- 
lain took  extensive  contracts  on  the  St. 
I'aul  &  Pacific  and  the  Minnesota  Val- 
ley Division  of  the  Southern  Minnesota, 
and  Mr.  Linton  came  with  him  in  1857 
to  undertake  the  work.  He  performed 
clerical  work  in  the  office,  and  was  pay- 
master. The  next  j-ear  he  was  sent  to 
Chatfield,  Fillmore  County,  Minn.,  to 
dispose  of  a  stock  of  goods.  To  utilize 
the  state  railroad  bonds  which  were  re- 
ceived in  payment  for  grading  on  the 
railroads,  Mr.  Chamberlain  became  in- 
terested in  a  number  of  banks  of  circu- 
lation. Of  these  Mr.  Linton  was  an  officer 
and  the  principal  manager.  Returning 
to  Alilwaukee  he  was  again  employed  in 
the  office  of  the  Milwaukee  &  La  Crosse 
railroad  company  until  18()(),  when  he 
went  to  Cuba  to  take  charge  of  a  con- 
tract on  the  FerroCarril  del  Oaste,aline 
of  railroad  running  from  Havana  to 
Pina  Del  Rio.  He  was  able  to  over- 
come the  difficulties  interposed  by  cli- 
mate, language  aud  customs  so  diflcr- 
ent  from  those  jirevailing  in  thiscountry, 
but  when  the  civil  war  broke  out  the  en- 
terprisehad  to  be  abandoned.  Returning 
he  spent  a  vear  with  his  friends  in  Penn- 
sylvania. During  this  time  he  joined  the 
militia  of  the  state,  aud  made  a  campaign 
in  the  South,  being  near  though  not  act- 
ually engaged  in  the  battle  of  Antietam. 


He  w.'is  afterwards  engaged  for  a  short 
time  in  Nash's  bank  in  M  i  1  w  a  u  k  e e  . 
The  Minnesota  Central  railway  had 
])assed  into  the  control  of  cajjitalists, 
chiefly  owning  the  Milwavdvce  &  La 
Crosse  rail  road,  among  whom  Selah 
Chamberlain  was  prominent.  Wlicn 
work  was  commenced  under  the  new 
management  in  1863  Mr.  Linton  was 
sent  to  take  charge  of  the  Minnea])olis 
office,  which  was  headquarters  of  the 
road,  and  there  he  directed  the  local  finan- 
cial management.  Before  that,  however, 
he  began  contracting  on  his  own  account, 
by  taking  the  section  of  the  Adinnesota 
Central  road  from  Owatonna  to  Austin. 
In  1870  Mr.  Linton  formed  a  partner- 
ship in  the  railroad  contracting  business 
with  R.  15.  Langdon,  which  has  contin- 
ued to  the  ])resent  time.  Their  first  un- 
dertaking was  in  building  the  river  divi- 
sion of  the  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paid  rail- 
road from  St.  Paul  to  La  Crosse.  Dur- 
ing these  years  the  firm  has  l)uilt  ]>{)r- 
tions  of  the  Milwaukee  &  St.  I'aul, 
Hastings  &  Dakota,  Chicago  &  North- 
western, Northern  Pacific,  Omaha,  Soo 
Ry.,  Minneapolis  &  Pacific,  Manitoba 
and  Canadian  Pacific  railroads.  Of 
the  last  they  built  700  miles  west  of 
Winnipeg.  They  executed  contracts  in 
each  ol'  the  states  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illi- 
nois, Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and 
Dakota,  liesides  the  work  in  the  Domin- 
ion of  Canada.  No  less  than  5,000  miles 
of  railroad  have  been  built  by  this  firm 
in  the  Northwest  during  twenty  years, 
and  they  are  now  engaged  in  railroad 
work.  Think  of  the  countless  details 
involved  in  such  a  work  !  of  the  immense 
responsibility  of  carrying  it  on !  The 
division  of  the  firm's  labor  often  placed 
Mr.  Langdon  on  the  work  and  Mi-. 
Lint(ju  in  the  office,  though  he  was  by  no 
means  unfamiliar  with  directing  and 
overseeing  the  work  in  detail.  He  lias 
done   liis   share   of  knocking   about    the 
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country  and  pai'taking  the  fare  of  the 
camp  and  calioose.  The  woi'k  accom- 
pished  without  a  single  failure  or  mis- 
carriage, attests  lietter  than  any  ver- 
bal enumeration  the  cajjacity  of  the 
mind  and  the  energy  of  the  hand,  which 
has  organized  and  directed  it  all. 

Mr.  Linton  was  married  in  ISGf)  to 
Miss  Gertrude  Darragh  of  BeaverCounty, 
Penn.,  who  is  a  lineal  descendent  of  an 
historic  famil_v — being  the  great  great 
granddaughter  of  John  Hart,  of  New 
Jersey,  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution  Jind 
signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. They  have  four  daughters,  one 
child  having  died  in  infancy.  The  family 
has  had  a  pleasant  home  on  Sixth  street 
south  until  the  past  ^-ear,  when  business 
demanded  the  site  for  its  busy  purpose.  A 
beautiful  home  has  been  built  on  Park 
avenue,  in  the  colonial  style,  with 
tall  columns  spanning  the  entire  height 
of  the  house — a  unique  and  very  pleasing- 
feature.  Mr.  r^inton  attributes  to  his 
wife  whatever  may  be  attractive  in  its 
])lan.     The  labors   of  these   vears    have 


not  l)een  so  constant  or  engrossing  as  to 
prevent  Mr.  Linton  from  visiting  all 
points  of  his  iiati\  c  country,  with  excur- 
sions to  Cuba  and  Mexico.  Neither  have 
they  hindered  him  from  engaging  in  such 
social  duties  as  fall  to  the  lot  of  the 
good  citizen.  For  nearly  hfteen  ^-ears  he 
has  been  a  diligent  vestryman  of  St. 
Mark's  Episcopal  Churcli.  He  is  viee- 
jircsident  of  the  old  and  staunch  City 
bank,  and  a  director  in  the  City,  Union, 
National  and  German  American  banks, 
Viesides  being  a  trustcfl  member  of  other 
financial  institutions. 

Men  are  by  ntvture  cast  in  diftci-cnt 
moulds.  They  are  furnished  with  endow- 
ments of  infinite  variety  and  diversitv. 
Combined  the}' constitute  that  complex 
imitv,  humanity'.  Here  is  a  man  with- 
out scholastic  graces,  yet  with  a  compre- 
hensive abilitj',  who  seldom  appears  be- 
fore the  public,  is  unknown  on  change  or 
u])on  the  platform ;  yet  whose  sound 
judgment  ])lans  gigantic  enterprises,  and 
wdiose  indomitable  energy  carries  them 
into  successful  execution. 
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BY  RUFl'S  J.  BALDWIX.   A.M. 


The  settlements  of  St.  Anthony  and 
Minneapolis,  upon  opposite  sides  of  the 
Mississippi  river,  felt  at  an  early  period 
the  necessity  of  convenient  communica- 
tion. They  commenced  and  grew  to 
considerable  towns,  separate  municijjal- 
ities,  and  were  only  drawn  together  when 
the  facilities  for  crossing  the  river,  which 
separated  them,  had  become  frequent 
and  accessible.  Indeed  the  condition  on 
which  the  former  surrendered  her  city 
government  and  consented  to  be  merged 
in  the  city  of  Minneapolis,  was  the  im- 
mediate erection  of  two  free  bridges,  one 
above,  and  the  other  below  the  Suspen- 
sion bridge. 

In  territorial  days,  the  only  place 
where  the  river  coidd  be  crossed  was  the 
rock  ledge,  above  the  Falls  of  St.  An- 
thony. In  low  water  teams  could  ford 
the  river  at  this  point  with  no  great 
difficulty.  Foot  passengers  were  crossed 
in  a  ciinoe,  landing  opposite  Boom  island, 
and  operated  by  an  old  Dakotah  squaw. 
As  travel  increased  Franklin  Steele,  who 
resided  at  Fort  Snelling,  and  a  consider- 
able part  of  his  possessions  were  at  St. 
Anthony,  established  a  rope  ferry  at  the 
point  where  the  Suspension  bridge  was 
afterwards  located.     The  immediate  oc- 


casion was  the  blocking  up  of  the  road 
which  led  across  the  ford  by  the  new 
dam  on  the  east  side,  which  was  com- 
menced in  1847  and  completed  two  years 
later.  The  ferry  was  oj^erated  by  Capt. 
John  Tapper,  whose  free  and  humorous 
conversation  and  love  of  practical  jokes 
impressed  all  who  had  (Kcasion  to  be 
put  across  the  river. 

No  enterprise  of  the  early  settlers  of 
St.  Anthony  is  more  characteristic  of  the 
push  and  energj^of  their  characters,  than 
the  undertaking  of  first  bridging  the 
Mississippi  river.  It  first  took  shape 
in  obtaining  a  charter  from  the  territor- 
ial legislature,  which  was  granted  on  the 
21st  of  February,  1852.  The  incorpoi'- 
ators  were  Franklin  Steele,  Henry  H. 
Sibley,  Henry  M.  Rice,  Calvin  A.  Tuttle, 
Isaac  Atwater,  John  H.  Stevens,  John 
George  Lennon,  John  Rollins,  A.  E. 
Ames  and  D.  E.  Moulton,  all  of  Minne- 
sota; and  Robert  Smith,  of  Alton;  and 
Buel  G.  Wheeler,  of  Rockford,  111.  No 
steps  were  taken  to  build  the  bridge  un- 
til the  spring  of  1854.  Meanwhile  the 
necessit3'  of  some  better  communication 
was  becoming  more  pressing.  Settlers 
were  selecting  claims  on  the  west  side  of 
the  river,  and  were  scouring  the  country 
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l)cv()iul  tor  cli,L:il)lc  tiirms  and  town  sites. 
On  tlic  fitli  of  Alay  Tlionias  M.  Griffith, 
who  had  been  employed  as  enj^ineer,  ar- 
rivLil  at  St.  Anthony  and  assumed  the 
worlv  of  construction.  A  lar<;;c  force  of 
men  were  put  at  work,  the  anclioraycs 
were  prepared  and  bolted  to  the  solid 
rock  led,!j;e,and  the  cables  were  spun  and 
stretched  across  the  chasm.  These  were 
four  in  number,  each  coin])oscd  of  oOO 
strands  of  Xo.  10  charcoal  iron  wire. 
This  span  was  G20  feet,  and  the  vertical 
deflection  of  the  caldcs  4-7  feet.  On  the 
.")th  of  December  tiic  last  floor  beam  was 
laid  in  its  place,  and  the  engineer  invited 
the  gentlemen  of  the  press  at  the  Falls 
with  their  ladies  to  cross.  A  tcm]i()rarv 
flooring  of  jjlanks  was  laid,  and  the  lit- 
tle ]>arty  gaily  crossed  the  great  river  on 
the  flrst  bridge  that  ever  spanned  its 
waters,  amid  the  plauditsof  a  multitude. 
The  completion  of  the  Suspension 
bridge  for  travel  was  observed  l^y  a 
grand  celebration  of  citizens  at  the  St. 
Charles  Hotel  in  St.  Anthony,  on  the 
23rd  of  January.  Nearly  all  tiic  citizens 
on  both  sides  of  the  river  participated 
in  the  event.  While  tiie  bridge  was  not 
entirely  flnished,yet  it  was  thrown  ojien 
to  the  traveling  ]ud)lic.  The  toll  house 
wfis  conii)leted,and  the  directors  selected 
Capt.Jolin  Tapjjcr  to  occuiw  it  and  re- 
ceive toll.  Twenty -five  cents  for  a  team 
and  five  cents  for  a  foot  passenger  were 
the  rates.  The  order  of  exercises  at  the 
celebration  was  as  follows:  First,  citi- 
zens and  the  mechanics  of  the  work 
with  invited  guests  convened  at  tiie  St. 
Charles  Hotel  nt  1  o'clock,  when  a  pro- 
cession of  over  a  mile  in  length  was 
formed,  and  moved  from  the  lioteL  headed 
by  a  band  of  music,  rdl  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Dr.  ].  H.  Alurphy,  marshal  of  the 
day,  and  Z.  iv.  P..  ^iish,  fissistant,  and 
Cajjtain  Joini  Martin,  standard  bearer; 
and  passed  down  .\l;iin  street  and  crossed 
over   to    Nicollet   Island,  whci'c  .-i  canon 


was  stationed  to  boom  forth  the  peculiar 
joy  of  the  occasion.  From  the  islanil  the 
procession  passed  over  the  bridge  into 
Minneapolis,  passed  down  Washington 
avenue,  up  second  street  to  the  l)ridge, 
re-crossed,  passed  down  Main  street,  St.  i 
Anthony,  and  up  Second  street  to  the  | 
St.  Charles,  where  six  long  tables  were 
sjjread  with  dinner  for  the  comjianv. 
The  oflicers  of  the  day  were  Wni.  |.  {'ar- 
sons, president;  fohn  O.  Lennon,  John 
H.  Stevens,  R.  P.  Kussel  and  J.  B.  Gifbert, 
vice-presidents.  After  dinner  toasts  were 
drank,  and  responses  made  by  L.  M.  Olds, 
Capt.  J.  H.  Simpson,  of  the  corjis  of  U. 
S.  topographical  engineers;  T.AI.  Griffith, 
engineer  of  the  liridge ;  J.  H.  Trader,  Wm. 
P.  Murray,  Oscar  F.  Perkins,  H.  II.  Sib- 
ley, Geo.  D.  Bowman,  proprietor  of  the 
St.  Anthony  Express;  Geo.  F.  Brott, 
John  AIcM.  Holland  and  Capt.  John 
Tapper.  Probably,  says  Col.  Stevens, 
from  whom  this  account  of  the  celebra- 
tion is  taken,  this  was  one  of  the  most 
interesting  meetings  that  had  been  held 
in  the  village.  On  the  21st  of  March  fol- 
lowing, a  terrific  wind  storm  swept  over 
Minneapolis.  The  roadway  of  the 
bridge  was  forced  from  the  cables,  the 
castings  to  which  the  suspension  wires 
were  fastened  giving  away  midway 
between  the  banks.  The  damages  were 
soon  rejjaired,  and  before  summer  the 
bridge  had  become  a  well  patronized 
convenience.  It  continued  the  ])ro])ertv 
of  the  corporation,  yielding  good  divi- 
dends to  the  stockholdei's  foi-  about  lif- 
teen  years,  when  Hennepin  countv  pur- 
chased the  j)roj3ert*\-,  and  soon  after 
ni;ulc  the  bi'idge  free.  In  187,1  the  origi- 
nal bridge  was  taken  down  and  re-built, 
but  with  heavier  matcri.-d,  wider  road- 
way and  higher  towers.  Si(lcw;dks  were 
added.  The  same  engineer  who  had 
piannctl  and  built  the  original  bridge 
was  sent  for  and  had  charge  of  tiic  re- 
building.    Its  cost  was  $22.''., ()()(). 
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Wlicii  street  rjiilroiids  \\  (.-re  introduced 
the  tracks  were  laid  over  the  l)ritlge. 
The  inere.'ising  traffic,  which  often 
crowded  the  Ijridg-e  with  vehicles,  o1)- 
striictetl  as  it  was  by  the  tracks,  made  it 
evident  that  tiie  ea])acity  of  the  brid.t,'c 
was  not  adequate  to  tlic  demand  upon 
it,  and  the  council  of  the  now  consoli- 
dateil  city  in  1  8.S()  decided  to  remove  it 
and  build  a  steel  firchcd  bridge  in  its 
place.  This  was  done  muler  the  plans 
and  supervision  of  Andrew  Kinker,  city 
engineer,  .\butments  and  n  central  i)ier 
for  the  new  bridge  were  built,  and  the 
northerly  half  of  the  road  bed  was  first 
constructed,  leaving  the  suspension 
liridge  for  use  while  the  work  was  going 
on.  When  this  had  been  com])lcted  the 
suspension  briflge  was  removed  and  the 
other  half  was  added.  The  In'idge  as 
completed  is  a  very  sidistantia!  struc- 
ture It  is  entirely  of  steel,  with  two 
spans  of  280  feet.  Tlie  roadway  is  56 
feet  in  width,  with  sidwalks  on  each  side 
12  feet  wide.  Two  tracks  for  street  cars 
occupy  the  outside  s])ace,  leaving  plenty 
of  room  for  passing  vehicles.  The  struc- 
ture is  so  solid  that  teams  are  allowed 
to  cross  without  checking  speed,  and 
under  the  immense  traffic  scarcely  a 
tremor  is  perceptible. 

The  opening  of  the  suspension  bridge 
had  the  natural  effect  of  stimulating  the 
building  n])  the  streets  leading  to  it  on 
the  west  side  of  the  river.  From  its 
western  terminus  the  territorial  road, 
now  Hennepin  avenue,  led  to  the  lakes, 
and  thence  to  the  fine  farming  coinitrv 
beyond  them.  Stores  and  shops  rajjidlv 
concentrated  about  this  central  part  of 
town.  Land  owners  at  the  npper  and 
lower  ])arts  of  the  town  realized  that 
other  Ji  venues  must  be  opened  across  the 
river  to  maintain  the  prestige  of  those 
sections.  Accordingly  charters  were  pro- 
cured for  two  bridges,  which  were  built 
in   1.S57,  one  located  at  Christmas  ave- 


nue, in  North  Aliniicipolis,  and  the  other 
at  the  foot  of  tlie  I 'ni  versify  hill,  in  lower 
town.  The  upper  bridge  was  a  very  long 
structure  of  wood  resting  on  log  piers, 
placed  upon  a  sandy  bottom.  The  lower 
one  rested  upon  ]iiers  of  masonry,  with 
frame  work  above  high  water  mark. 
The  banks  were  high,  and  the  bridge — a 
truss  cMic — sj)anned  the  deep  chasm  like 
an  airy  web.  It  was  a  really  fine  bridge. 
Both  were  toll  bridges,  with  the  same 
scale  of  rates  as  the  older  bridges.  They 
were  local  conveniences,  and  some  im- 
provements were  attracted  to  their 
vicinity,  but  they  failed  to  divert  the 
great  tide  of  travel  from  Central  avenue 
and  Bridge  street,  .\fter  less  than  two 
years  service,  both  bridges  were  carried 
away  by  the  effects  of  an  unusuall\- high 
flood  of  water  in  the  river  on  (he  .'Ulday 
of  Jinie,  1851).  Logs  escaping  from  the 
booms  and  carried  over  the  falls  knocked 
out  some  of  the  centra!  piers  of  the  lower 
bridge,  and  the  wdiole  structure  fell  into 
the  river,  and  floated  off  with  the  r£iging 
eiu'rent.  The  sandy  foundation  of  the 
piers  of  tlie  upper  bridge  was  under- 
nnncd  liy  the  furious  flood,  and  it  too  fell 
into  the  river.  It  was  greatly  feared 
that  the  wreck  would  carry  aw£iy  the 
suspension  lu'idge,  but  before  rctiching 
the  ])lace  it  i)arted  into  fragments  and 
]jassed  harmlessly  under  the  structure. 
The  stockholders  of  the  two  bridges 
were  serious  losers,  and  the  public  was 
inconvenienced ,  but  as  neither  had  earned 
dividends  the  loss  was  not  so  deeply  felt 
by  the  stockholders. 

For  the  next  thirteen  years,  the  sus- 
pension bridge  was  the  only  avenue  con- 
necting the  two  cities  facing  each  other 
across  the  river.  It  was  over  crowded 
and  serious  inconvenience  was  felt,  espec- 
ially by  the  heavy  lumber  teams,  which 
sometimes  formed  an  almost  solid  pro- 
cession across  it.  When  the  pro]iosition 
was  made  in  1872  to  consolidate  the  two 
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cities  ill  one  iiiuiiici]);il  novcnniieiU,  and 
much  opposition  was  aroused, cs])ccially 
on  the  east  side,  it  was  by  the  offer  to 
enlarge  the  suspension  bridge  and  build 
two  new  ones,  at  the  expense  of  the 
consolidated  city,  that  the  opposition 
was  overcome,  and  the  union  was  ob- 
tained on  the  condition  of  the  new 
bridge  facilities.  The  condition  was  ful- 
filled in  good  faith,  and  as  rajjidly  as 
arrangements  could  be  made.  The  u])per 
bridge  was  located  at  Plymouth  avenue. 
It  was  a  long,  low,  wooden  structure, 
but  serviceable  and  convenient.  It  soon 
became  the  nucleus  for  new  manufactur- 
ing concerns,  especialh'  of  saw  mills  find 
lumber  yards.  The  other  1)ridge  was 
located  at  Tenth  avenue  south  (Sixth  on 
the  east  side).  It  was  a  much  finer 
structure — an  iron  truss — on  high  ma- 
sonry piei^s  resting  upon  the  bed  rock  of 
the  river  bottom.  It  wtis  built  by  the 
King  Bridge  Company,  ofTopeka,  Kan- 
sas. 

To  defray  the  cost  of  both  city  bonds 
were  issued  and  sold  to  the  fimount  of 
$230, OUO.  The  next  bridge  undertaken 
was  in  1884  at  the  lower  end  of  Wash- 
ington avenue  and  reaching  the  eastern 
bank  just  l)elo\\  the  grounds  of  the 
State  rniversit3\  It  was  an  iron  truss, 
and  was  n  \x'r_v  substantial  .'ind  useful 
l)ridge.  When  the  intcrurban  electric 
line  was  l)uilt  in  ISDO  it  \\as  allowed  to 
cross  this  I)ri(lge,  which  was  strength- 
ened to  bear  the  additional  burden,  but 
the  new  use  seriously  impaired  its  agrec- 
ablenesSjif  not  its  convenience  as  ;i  road 
bridge.  Two  additional  bridges  were 
demanded  for  tlie])ublicconvenience,  and 
were  authorized  and  liuilt  in  lcS,S8-8l). 
One  was  at  Twentieth  aveiuicnorth,  and 
the  other  at  iM-auklin  avenue,  extreme 
i;p])cr  and  lo\ver]joints  of  the  cit\'.  I?oth 
were  iron  truss  bridges  ami  were  most 
substantial  structures. 

The  Lake  street  bridge,  built  in  ISSS, 


by  the  joint  contribution  ol  kainseyand 
Hennepin  counties,  may  be  pro])erly 
reckoned  among  the  Minneapolis  Ijridges, 
for  its  \vestern  end  is  within  the  city 
limits,  and  it  is  at  the  terminus  of  one  of 
the  principal  sti'ects.  It  connects  Lake 
street,  Minneapolis,  with  Marshall'  ave- 
nue, in  St.  Paul.  It  is  a  fine  iron  arch 
bridge,  and  a  great  convenience  fo  r 
pleasure  driving  between  the  two  cities. 
It  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  river, 
both  al)ove  and  below.  The  deep  current 
floating  swiftly  underneath,  the  high 
banks  covered  with  dark  green  foliage, 
the  islands  anchoied  in  the  rushing 
stream,  like  floating  gardens,  and  Fort 
Snelling  in  the  distance  v.-ith  its  castel- 
lated walls  and  frowning  turrets,  and 
over  all  a  sky  of  deepest  blue,  give  a 
variety  of  laudscajie  rarely  found  in 
combination. 

Save  the  necessity  of  bridging  the 
Mississijipi  river,  Minneaiiolis  has  not 
been  burdened  in  completing  the  conti- 
nuity of  her  thoroughfares.  Bassett's 
creek  is  the  only  water  course  which 
passes  through  it.  This  was  bridged  in 
early  years  by  a  long  wooden  bridge, 
resting  on  frame  piling,  on  the  line  of 
first  street.  The  creek  has  now  nearly 
disappeared  from  sight.  Stone  bridges 
carry  nearly  every  street  across  it,  and 
the  stream  has  partly  been  diverted  into 
sewers  and  otherwise  arched  aiulcovercd 
from  sight.  Where  its  marshy  lianks 
once  arrested  im])roveinents,  now  rise 
statelv  elevators  and  inammoth  ware- 
houses; while  multilndious  rails  carry 
the  traffic  of  several  systems  of  steam 
roads. 

.V  wide  gorge  in  the  line  of  I'niversity 
avenue,  on  the  east  side,  was  l)ridged  l)y 
a  sliakv  wooden  bridge,  which  has  now 
iiecn  replaced  by  one  of  solid  nmsonry, 
over  which  is  carried  the  iiaved  street, 
betraying  scarcely  a  sign  of  its  ])ristine 
utjlincss. 
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I'.csiilcs  the  seven  tiallie  Ijridges  there 
are  six  fine  raih-oad  bi-idges  spanning  the 
Mississii)])i   river   within   the  eorporate 
limits  of  Minneapolis.     Tliese  were  built 
hy    the   railroad  companies  to  conneet 
their  lines  on  opj^osite  sides  of  the  river, 
or  to   reach    the   vast  shipments  of  the 
mills  and  mannfacturies  located  on  the 
west  side  of  the  river.   The  earliest  to  be 
constructed    was   by    the  St.    Paul   and 
Pacific   Railroad  Company,  at  the  time 
the  l)ranch  line  crossed  the  river  on  its 
way  to  the  western  part  of  the  state  in 
1S()7.     It  is  a  wooden  truss  bridge,  sup- 
ported   by    piers    of    masonry,   and    is 
located  at  Third  avenue  north,  crossing 
Xicollct   island   mid-way,  witli   another 
bridge   acr<jss   the  east  channel   of   the 
river.     This   Ijridge  is   also  used  by  the 
Minneapolis    and    St.    Louis     Railroad 
Company   for  its   Dulutli   branch.     The 
The  Alanitoba  Railroad  Company  when 
it  constructed  a  short  line  from  Minne- 
apolis to  St.  Paul  in  1888  foiuid  it  neces- 
sary to  bridge  the  river  at  and  l)clow  the 
falls.     This  stupendous  undertaking  was 
ctirried  out  in  tlie  most  sulistantifd  man- 
ner.    The    structure    is    known    as    the 
Alanitoba  viaduct.      It  is  a  stone  bridge 
luiving  twenty-three  symmetrical  arches, 
springing   from   the  river   bed,  starting 
from  the  western  bank  a  short  distance 
above  the  dam  of  the  mill  company  and 
swinging  in    a    broad   ciu've  below   the 
cataract  to  the  cast  bank  at  Sixth  ave- 
nue.     The  foundations  are  Siiuk  Rapids 
granite,  and  the  superstructure  sand  and 
limestone.     The  bridge  vv'as   two  years 
in   building,  find  cost   six   hundred   and 
fifty  thousand  dollars.     It  is   the   main 
line  of  the  i:)resent  Great  Noi'thern   sys- 
tem and  is  also  used   by  the  Wisconsin 
Central,  Kansas   City  and  Omaha  rail 
roads. 

Another  fine  bridge  belongs  to  the 
Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  system,  and  ac- 
commodates its  short  line  to  St. Paul.  It 


is  located  at  Meeker's  Island,  crossing 
the  deep  chasm  on  two  ])iers  at  a  height 
of  l-tO  feet  above  the  water.  It  is  an 
iron  truss,  with  abutments  of  masonry, 
;ind  piers  of  the  same  material  to  high 
water  level,  on  which  stand  iron  braced 
columns.  The  central  span  is  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty-four  feet  wide,  and  two 
others  two  hundred  seventy  feet  each. 

The  last  year  a  local  com])any  has 
erected  a  substantial  iron  l)ridgcto serve 
the  milling  district.  It  starts  from  the 
west  bank  of  the  river  just  below  the 
Tenth  avenue  bridge,  crossing  in  a  line 
diagonal  to  the  channel,  and  curving  to 
the  east  bank.  This  is  aver^-iine  £ind  ex- 
licnsive  bridge.  The  Northern  Pacific 
enters  the  west  division  of  Miimcai)olis 
over  an  iron  bridge  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  city.  This  is  also  used  Ijy  the 
"Soo"  line.  It  recrosses  the  river  on  an 
iron  truss  bridge,  starting  from  Twenti- 
eth avenue  south  and  reaching  the  east 
side  just  below  the  University  grounds. 
The  project  of  bridging  the  river  at  this 
]joint  was  seriously  objected  to  by  the 
regents  of  the  University,  who  obtained 
a  temporary  injunction.  The  District 
Court  dissolved  the  injunction  after  a 
full  investigation,  holding  that  so  im- 
portant a  public  convenience  could  not 
be  arrested,  even  if  it  should  disturb  in  a 
slight  degree,  the  cpiiet  t)f  the  scholastic 
retreat.  This  bridge  is  also  used  by  the 
Northwestern  and  Minneapolis  and  St. 
Louis  roads. 

The  bridging  of  the  railroad  ti'acks 
ci'ossing  the  streets  of  the  cit\'  has  been 
the  subject  of  much  solicitude  with  the 
city  government,  and  a  problem  of  vast 
cx])ensc  which  the  railroad  coni])anies 
were  not  willing  to  assume.  .\t  the  time 
the  lines  were  located,  the  original  town 
plat  and  some  of  the  additions  had  been 
laid  out.  Since  that  time  many  additions 
have  been  platted,  with  the  street  lines 
crossing  the  tracks.    The  legal  questions 
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involved  were  sctlltd  .'liter  a  protracted 
litigation  l)y  the  Supreme  Court,  which 
held  that  the  coni])anies  were  obhged  to 
bridge  the  tracks  which  crossed  streets 
which  were  laid  out  when  tiie  railroad 
lines  were  located,  whencA-cr  the  srd'ety 
or  convenience  of  the  ])ul)lic  should  re- 
(piire  it  to  be  done,  but  that  in  the  case 
of  streets  laid  out  subsequently  to  the 
location  of  the  lines  the  city  shoidd  as- 
sume the  expense  of  bridging  the  tracks. 
With  this  decision  as  a  guide  and  an  ac- 
connncnlating  s])irit  on  both  sides,  most 
of  the  difficulties  have  been  arranged  and 
the  most  dangerous  crossings  have  al- 
ready been  bridged.  The  first  im])ort- 
ant  work  of  this  kind  w£is  done  by  tlie 
Alilwaukee  road  in  its  crossing  of  Wash- 
ington avenue  to  reach  its  city  yard  and 
station.  The  avenue  was  lowered  and  a 
diagonal  iron  bridge  erected  over  it.  The 
Northern  Pacific  has  put  in  a  similar  via- 
duct over  Plymouth  avenue  and  I'irst 
street  crossing.  The  most  serious  i)rob- 
lem  was  presented  l)y  the  tracks  of  the 
(ircat  Northern  and  .Minnea])olis  and  St. 
Louis  roads  along I'ourth  avenue  north. 
These  crossed  a  great  number  of  streets 
running  i)arallel  with  the  river,  and  were 
many  (jf  them  ])laces  of  large  trafiic  and 
most  dangerous  crossings.  After  much 
negotiation  a  satisfactory  basis  of  divis- 
ion of  c.\])ense  between  the  railroadcom- 
panies  <'tnd  the  city  was  arrived  at,  and 
(hiring  the  last  year  the  most  important 
crossings  h;ive  been  bridged  and  others 
are  in  progress.  The  diffictdty  of  the  ini- 
provment  was  greatly  increased  by  the 
necessity  of  lowering  the  tracks  to  give 
a  low   grade  to  the  thoroughfares.     Al- 


read_\'  iron  viaducts  have  been  con- 
strnclcd  at  the  following  crossings,  viz: 
h^irst  antl  Second  streets,  Washington 
avenue.  Fourth  and  Fifth  streets,  Holden 
street.  Western,  Laurel  and  Superior  av- 
enues; while  a  crossing  at  Seventh  street 
is  under  way.  These  imi)rovements  are 
of  vast  importance  to  the  northern  jjart 
of  the  city,  where  iiuprovements  have 
been  greatly  retarded  by  the  difficult  and 
dangerous  railroad  crossings.  The  Da- 
kota branch  of  the  Alihvaidvce  road 
crosses  a  large  nimiber  of  streets  in  the 
western  part  of  the  city,  none  of  which 
have  yet  been  bridged.  Negotiations  are 
in  jjrogress  to  reach  a  basis  of  sharing 
the  exi)ensc,  and  it  is  believed  that  these 
greatly  needed  imin-ovements  will  not  be 
much  longer  delayed. 

A  comparison  of  the  status  of  the  City 
of  London  with  that  of  Minnea])olis  in 
respect  to  bridges  illustrates  thesujierior 
enterprise  of  the  people  of  theinfantcity. 
The  ])oi3idati()n  of  the  former  in  1871 
was  abovit  four  millions.  That  of  the 
latter  at  the  ])resent  time  is  not  far  I'rom 
two  hundred  thousand.  The  breadth  of 
the  Thames  as  it  intersects  the  ancient 
city  is  about  the  same  as  that  oi"  the 
Mississippi  at  Minnca]5olis,  but  the  b.'mks 
of  the  latter  are  much  higher,  and  the 
volume  and  current  of  the  river  greater. 
At  the  date  stated  the  City  of  London 
had  twelve  traffic  bridges,  and  five  rail- 
way crossings.  The  City  of  Minneapolis 
has  seven  traffic  bridges  and  sixr.ailroad 
crossings.  London  had  one  bridge  to 
each  2.'?r),2i)  1-  ol  the  ])opulation,  while 
Minneapolis  has  one  to  each  15,384  of 
population. 
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CHAPTER   XVI. 


■THE  PKieSS  OF  MINNEAPOLIS. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


Tlie  first  newspaper  ever  ])iil)lished  in 
what  is  now  a  part  of  tlie  City  of  Minne- 
apolis, is  within  the  recollection  of  many 
l)ersons  still  living.  It  was  in  the  vil- 
Uigc  known  as  St.  Anthonj'  Falls  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Mississippi  river.  The 
only  resident  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river  was  Colonel  John  H.  Stevens,  then 
occupying  a  house  near  the  present 
I'nion  depot.  It  was  in  the  sj)ring  of 
1851,  and  the  eireunistanees  attending 
its  establishment  were  somewhat  unus- 
ual and  ])eculiar. 

The  village  then  contained  a  popula- 
tion of  some  five  or  six  hundred.  They 
had  mostly  arrived  within  the  previous 
twelve  or  eighteen  months,  and  chiefly 
from  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States,  a 
majority  Ijeing  from  the  State  of  Maine. 
They  were  full  of  energy,  ambition  and 
enthusiasm,  with  glowing  hopes  for  the 
future  of  Minnesota.  But  they  were,  al- 
most without  exception,  without  pecun- 
iary means,  relying  upon  their  indomita- 
ble wills  and  strong  arms  for  their  daily 
bread. 

Among  these  was  Elmer  Tyler  who 
had  opened  a  tailor  shop  on  Main  street 
opposite  the  Falls.  He  shared  in  all  the 
characteristics  of  the  earlv  settlers  above 


noted,  and  in  addition  was  thought 
somewhat  eccentric.  One  day  in  April, 
1S51,  he  came  to  the  office  of  the  writer 
hereof  and  stated  he  had  determined  to 
establish  a  newspa])er  in  St.  Anthony; 
that  he  was  satisfied  the  place,  on  both 
sides  of  the  river,  would  some  day  be- 
come a  city  of  not  less  than  10,000  peo- 
ple, and  that  it  was  already  suffering  for 
want  of  an  organ  to  make  its  import- 
ance known;  that  he  was  prepared,  at 
his  own  expense,  to  buy  press  and  ma- 
terial, and  assume  the  expense  of  rini- 
ning  it,  if  I  would  agree  to  edit  it. 

I  told  him  the  scheme  was  preposter- 
ous ;  that  it  was  foolish  for  him  to  give 
up  his  business  as  a  tailor,  and  mine  as 
a  lawyer,  to  enter  into  that  of  publish- 
ing and  editing  a  news])aper.  But  all 
arguments  were  unavailing.  He  was 
persistent  in  his  idea,  strengthened  by 
a  public  sentiment,  that  the  village  de- 
manded a  newspaper  to  make  its  im- 
portance known  and  felt.  In  short,  it 
was  finally  agreed  that  if  Mr.  Tyler 
would  furnish  the  press  and  material 
and  publish  the  paper,  I  would  edit  the 
same  temporarily  until  a  permanent 
editor  coidd  be  secured  to  take  charge  of 
the  same. 
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.  Mr.  Tyler  then  wciil  to  Chicajio  nml 
procured  a  press  and  sufficient  material 
for  the  i)uhlicati()U  of  a  weekly  seven 
column,  four  i)affe  jiaper.  In  May  ol  the 
same  year  the  first  nund)er  was  pub- 
lished by  the  name  The  St.  Anthony 
Exjjrcsii.  For  the  first  year  it  was  \)\\h- 
lishcd  in  a  log  or  block  house  on  Main 
street,  one  of  the  first  houses  built  in  the 
place — as  a  boardin<;'  liouse  for  those  en- 
gaged in  the  erection  of  the  first  saw 
mill.  It  was  located  under  the  bluff,  a 
litile  below  the  jjresent  site  of  the  expo- 
sition buildin.L;-.  .Mthou.t^h  at  the  time  a 
substantial  building,  it  has  long  since 
disappeared  with  the  march  of  improve- 
ments. 

As  may  be  imagined  the  position  of 
editor  of  a  weekly  paper  at  that  day, 
was  no  sinecure.  There  were  no  tele- 
graphs— mails  for  half  the  year  only 
once  a  week,  not  frecpiently  more  seldom: 
no  reporters;  no  nmnerous  accidents; 
seldom  deaths ;  some  marriages ;  and 
some  notices  of  new  arrivals.  And  yet 
the  public  of  that  day  was  no  less  exi- 
gent than  at  the  jjresent  for  the  latest 
and  freshest  news.  I'nless,  therefore,  the 
editor  could  draw  largely  on  his  imagin- 
ation for  his  facts,  he  was  liable  to  be 
often  "left"  in  the  opinion  of  his  readers. 
Not  that  he  feared  competition, for  there 
was  none.  But  unless  the  editor  could 
fill  at  least  one  whole  i)age  with  inter- 
esting and  startling  local  items  he  was 
voted  stupid  and  a  bore,  and  the  sub- 
scribers coidd  take  revenge  by  discon- 
tinuing. 

Nor  did  the  publisher  fare  better.  The 
subscribers  agreeil  to  i)ay  two  dollars  a 
vear,  and  really  intended  to  do  so.  Hut 
fdas !  the  "Innnan  necessity  of  d.iilv 
bread"  was  often  greater  than  the 
nccessit}^  of  a  weekly  newspaper.  Hence 
they  were  forced  to  compromise  on  the 
amount   of  their  subscriptions   in   farm 


produce,  ))oots.  clothing  and   groceries, 
and  not  seldom,  ])ri)mises  only. 

The  ]nd)lisher  soon  diseovereil  there 
was  no  fiMi  in  running  ix  newspajjcr  on 
such  terms,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year 
threw  uj)  the  sponge  in  disgust.  The 
editor  having  exjiectcdnocompensatiou, 
was  not  disajipointed.  But  in  the  mean- 
time his  connection  with  the  pajjcr 
turned  to  be  ;in\thing  but  temporary. 
No  one  could  be  found  who  would  lake 
his  place.  Besides  he  had  maile  cash  ad- 
vances in  rimning  the  paper  to  a  consid- 
erable amomit,  and  in  the  vain  hope  of 
retrieving  his  losses  continued,  until  at 
the  end  of  another  year  he  found  himself, 
much  against  his  will,  sole  ])ro])rietor. 
The  paper  was  continued  luitil  iS.llt, 
when  it  was  discontinued,  the  editor 
deeming  himself  fortunate  in  esca])ing 
■\\-ith  a  loss  of  only  some  $3,(>()(). 

In  the  beginning  the  paper  was  Whig 
in  politics  and  reflected  the  conservative 
views  of  the  Silver  Grey  wing  of  the 
]jarty  as  it  was  then  known.  As  the 
Whig  party  became  gradusilly  merged  in 
the  Free  soil  and  Republican  parties,  the 
Express  took  sitles  with  the  Democratic 
party  and  was  known  as  a  Democratic 
paper  until  the  time  of  its  discontinu- 
ance. During  the  later  years  of  its  life  it 
was  in  the  editorial  charge  of  George  D. 
Bowman,  of  Pennsylvania;  Charles  II. 
Slocum,nowof  the  Glencoe  Register,  i\\\i\ 
later  of  D.S.  B.  Johnson,  now  of  St.  Paul. 
J.  G.  Cressey,  formerly  health  inspector 
of  the  Ivightli  ward  of  Minneapolis, 
was  one  of  its  earliest  and  most  enter- 
prising "devils,"  and  there  was  no  form 
of  mischief  carried  on  in  the  office  ol' 
which  he  was  not  the  rejiorted  leader. 
Colonel  John  II.  Stevens,  now  so  well 
known  in  this  city,  w.as  a  fre(|uent  and 
valued  contributor,  especially  in  the  de- 
])artment  of  "local  items,"  which  he 
never  failed  to  make  interesting. 
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Nearly  a  complete  set  of  the  files  of 
this  paper  may  be  found  in  the  liljraryof 
the  State  Historical  Society  at  St.  Panl, 
liresented  by  the  Hon.  Alex  Ramsey,  and 
probably  the  only  one  in  existence.  A 
large  amount  of  information  pertaining 
to  the  political  history  of  the  leading 
men  of  the  Territory  of  Minnesota  will 
be  foinid  in  the  columns  of  this  paper. 
Among  others  may  be  named  Gov. 
Ramsey,  vSenator  H.  M.  Rice,  GoA^  H. 
II.  Sibley,  Gov.  Gorman,  Gov.  Marshall, 
Hon.  Jose])h  R.  Brown,  and  many  others 
of  their  contemporaries. 

Some  of  the  advertisements  and  no- 
tices published  in  the  first  ncwspajier 
printed  in  what  is  now  Minneajiolis, 
seem  a  little  queer  even  to  our  present 
residents.  They  will  seem  even  more  so 
to  those  who  come  after  us  one  hundred 
or  even  fifty  years  hence.  We  can  give 
no  advertisements  of  slaves  sold  in  our 
markets  as  do  the  histories  of  Boston, 
Hartford  and  New  Haven  in  the  history 
of  their  respective  cities,  nor  of  burning 
of  witches.  Fortunately ,  we  had  l)ecome 
a  little  too  advanced  when  we  settled 
here  to  engage  in  those  amusements. 
The  religion,  the  morals,  the  cultivation 
and  literatni-e  of  those  earh'  settlers 
were  much  the  same  as  those  of  forty 
years  later.  It  is  mainly  with  regard  to 
— not  moral  or  intellectual— but  jjhysical 
forces  that  we  have  to  do  and  note  pro- 
gress. And  to  illustrate  this  we  add 
some  extracts  from  the  aforesaid  jiajier 
su])plemented  by  personal   recollections. 

Few  (jf  the  ])resent  generation  are 
aware  that  the  Mississippi  river  nearly 
forty  years  ago,  from  the  Falls  of  St. 
Anthony  to  Sauk  Rajjids,  was  nfiviga- 
ted  during  the  season  by  a  regular  line 
of  steand)oats.  From  the  first  issue  of 
the  St.  Anthony  Express.  Mux  .'U,  ISf)!, 
we  cut  the  following  notice  : 

'  'The  (".ov.  Ramsey,  Capt.  Rollins,  now  makes 
rcj;ular   trips    between    St.    Anthony    and     Sank 


Rapids  twice  a  week.  Capt.  Rollins  is  well  known 
to  the  traveling  public,  and  well  deserves  the  high 
reputation  he  has  acquired,  as  a  careful  efficient 
and  obliging  officer.  Although  the  Gov.  Ramsey 
has  not  the  same  spacious  accommodations  as  arc 
found  on  the  larger  boats  of  the  lower  Mississippi, 
j'et  travelers  will  receive  every  attention,  which 
their  comfort  demands,  and  will  find  this  a  cheer- 
ful trip.  A  recent  passage  down  was  performed 
by  the  boat  in  about  six  hours." 

The  enterprise,  however,  did  not  prove 
a  success,  and  the  following  year  was 
abandoned.  Busiiiess  between  the  two 
])oints  was  then  very  limited,  and  the 
water  even  then  insufficient  to  warrant 
business  the  entire  season.  Moreover, 
with  the  settlement  of  the  country  this 
amount  was  seen  to  beconstantly  dimin- 
ishing, and  withoiat  extensive  improve- 
ments by  the  government  the  business  did 
not  promise  to  be  a  paying  investment. 

Another  item  from  the  issue  of  the 
paper  will  provoke  a  smile,  at  what  was 
then  considered  the  immense  amount  of 
the  lumber  business. 

"We  understand  there  are  about  13  0(i(l,(ll)(i 
feet  of  logs  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rum  river,  which 
may  soon  be  expected  as  there  is  now  sufficient 
water.  This  will  give  some  idea  of  the  immense 
runount  of  the  lumber  business  of  the  Territory  of 
which  St.  Anthonv  is  the  principal  depot." 

The  wildest  dreams  of  those  early  set- 
lers  would  never  have  conceived  of  an 
annual  output  at  this  point  exceeding 
500,000,000  feet. 

In  the  same  issue  of  the  paper  the 
l)rice  current  of  some  articles  was  quoted 

as  follows,  viz : 

"  I'lour,  $4.50(1/5.00  cwt ;  corn.  50c  Inisli  ;  oats, 
50c  bush;  butter,  \2('i\r>c  lb;  fresh  meals  S("  10c; 
eggs,  10C(M2c;  potatoes,  S0cf"'$1.00.  " 

At  that  early  day  measures  were 
taken  to  secure  a  site  for  a  cemetery  as 
will  appear  from  the  following  notice : 

■'  .\  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  St.  Anthony  is  re- 
(piested  on  Wednesday  evening,  June  4-,  at  7  p.  m., 
to  take  measures  to  procure  a  suitable  piece  of 
ground  for  a  cemetery.  A  general  attendance  is  re- 
(|uested."  M.\NV  Citizens. 

The  meeting  was  held  and  the  result 
not  without  interest.     A  committee  was 
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appointed  to  receive  proposals  for  sites, 
and  the  final  unanimous  decision  was  to 
purchase  80  acres  on  the  high  grounds 
east  of  St.  Anthon}'  and  extending  near 
to  the  river,  and  now  being  a  part  of 
Pros]iect  Park  Addition  to  the  City  of 
Minnea])olis. 

There  can  be  no  doidit  for  the  purpose 
designed,  this  w;is  an  uncqualed  site.  In 
an  editorial  in  the  Express  on  the  same 
subject,  it  was  stated  among  other 
things  that,  "from  a  ])ersonal  examina- 
tion we  are  confident  that  neither  Green- 
wood, Motmt  Aid)urn,  Mount  Hope, 
Rose  Hill,  or  any  of  the  noted  cemeteries 
of  the  Union  can  surpass  it.  " 

Col.  Robert  Smith,  of  Illinois,  then 
owned  the  ground.  He  offered  to  sell  it 
for  $2,000.  As  the  money  could  not 
then  be  raised,  but  confidently  believing 
the  chance  slioidd  not  be  lost,  the 
writer  and  Shelton  Hollister,  a  young 
man  recently  here  from  Connecticut,  on 
their  own  account  ])ersonally  entered 
into  a  contract  to  buy  the  land  in  one 
vear  at  that  sum.  Hut  alas!  the  citi- 
zens neglected  the  o])])ortunity,  and  no 
money  was  forthcoming,  and  Mr,  Smitli 
released  the  obligors  from  their  bond. 
How  fortunate  for  them  if  they  could 
have  foreseen  the  future  and  kcjjt  good 
their  bond.  The  jjropert}'  to-day  is 
worth  iVom  four  to  five  thousand  dollars 
per  acre.  And  then  ]>erhaps  Lakcwood 
cemetery  would  not  have  been  known. 

The  same  i)a])er  also  contained  a  list 
of  the  letters  uncalled  for  during  tlie 
tlu'ee  oi'  four  i)revious  iiioutlis,  number- 
ing about  forty,  and  A.  C.odfrcy  (still  a 
resident  of  the  city)  was  then  ])ostmastcr. 

Also  at  the  same  tiiiu-  .'ip])ears  thead- 
dress  of  John  ().  I'otts,  1).  D.  ().  vSire,  at 
the  oi)ening  of  the  John  (i.  I'otts  Lodge 
No.  3  of  the  Odd  l-ellows  Society  at  the 
Falls  of  St.  Anthony. 

A    Large   number   of   similar    rcminis 
ences,  interesting  to  old  settlei's,  minlit 


be  called  fr(jm  the  pages  of  the  first 
year's  publications  of  the  Express.  lUit 
the  limits  of  this  work  do  not  admit  of 
too  extended  notices.  One  or  two  more, 
however,  may  be  briefly  referred  to. 

The  second  number  of  the  ]iaper  con- 
tained a  brief  sketcli  of  the  Mississip])i 
valley  above  the  falls.  It  was  rejire- 
sented  as  a  beautiful  v.alkw  "with  a  black 
alluvial  soil  from  six  to  eighteen  inches 
deep  of  imbounded  fertility."  So  far  as 
the  east  side  of  the  river  is  concerned  it  is 
feared  this  description  must  be  taken 
cum  f^rnno  snlis.  Especially  in  regard  to 
the  "eighteen  inches  of  black  alluvial 
soil."  Such  instances  do  exist,  but  it 
would  liardly  be  safe  to  ])re(licate  it  ol' 
the  whole  valley  above  the  falls.  The 
same  article  also  contained  the  ])rcdic- 
tion  that  "it  seemed  reasonable  to  su])- 
]iose  that  wheat  could  be  raisetl  in  this 
climate  as  ])rofitably  as  in  Illinois  or 
Indiana."  It  must  be  rememl)ered  that 
when  the  foregoing  sentence  was  written 
not  a  bushel  of  whciit  had  been  raised  in 
the  Territory  of  Minnesota,  and  when 
the  most  of  the  then  settlers  had  l)cen 
taught  to  believe  that  only  a  few  of  the 
hardier  grjiins  and  vegetables,  as  rye, 
oats,  cabbages,  turnips  and  ])otatocs 
could  be  produced  in  this  hyjierborean 
climate.  It  seems,  to-day,  ridiculous  that 
such  at  that  day  could  have  been  the 
conce|)tions  of  otherwise  well  informed 
men  in  regard  to  the  climate  of  .Minne- 
sota. To-day  Minnesota  is  the  largest 
wheat  producing  state  in  the  Union,  I)ut 
]ieiliai)s  soon  lo  be  excelled  l)y  Dakotas. 

In  the.  same  article  was  a  statement 
scarcely  less  ridiculous  as  to  the  market 
I'or  wheat,  even  if  it  was  raised.  Ivasteni 
marlcets  were  never  dreamed  of— much 
less  the  markets  of  the  world.  The  arti- 
cle goes  on  to  state:  "  I'.ut  we  ha\c  a 
market  at  our  own  doors  for  all  the 
wheat  u'ccaii  ever  raise.  W'e  lia\'c  right 
around  us  tin-  Chi])pcwas,  the  Winneba- 
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goes  and  Menoniiiiees,  who  receive  large 
annuities  from  the  government  and  are 
anxious  to  receive  all  our  flour,  and  ex- 
change the  cash  for  the  same.  " 

Such  was  the  argument,  that,  at  that 
day  seemed  the  pnly  available  one  to  in- 
duce the  farmers  to  engage  in  growing 
wheat.  It  served  its  purpose  for  a  very 
brief  time,  but  what  have  railroads  since 
accomplished  ? 

One  or  two  notices  of  marriages 
among  old  setlers  occurred  about  the 
same  time.  Some  of  them  are  still  with 
us — all  well  remembered  by  old  setlers  : 

Marriages. 

"On  Siuulay  June  1st,  1851,  by  Wm.  II.  Welch 
Ivsi|.  Mr.  Siinincr  \V.  Farnlirini  to  .Miss  Iviiiiiee 
Hstes.    All  of  this  ])lace.  " 

"July  12th,  Meudota,  by  the  Rev.  E.  D.  Neil, 
John  George  Lenuon  Hsf|.  nl"  St.  Anthony,  to  Miss 
Mary  McLean,  daughter  of  Maj.  McLean,  of  the 
same  place.  " 

At  the  celebration  of  the  T'^ourth  of 
July  in  1851,  this  was  one  of  the  toasts 
offered  and  responded  to  in  amostwittv 
manner,  by  Rev.  E.  D.  Neil,  one  of  the 
most  scholarly  men  in  the  state,  viz : 
"St.  Paul  and  St.  Anthony, — the  first 
shall  be  last,  and  the  last  first.  "  A  pro- 
phecy uttered  in  joke,  that  has  since  be- 
come a  historical  fact. 

Meantime  the  village  of  St.  Anthony 
Falls  continued  to  grow.  Newspaper 
men  are  the  first  to  recognize  the  fact  of 
growth  in  all  Western  towns.  There 
had  l)ecome  a  call  for  a  paper  to  urge 
other  doctrines  in  politics,  than  those 
advocated  In'  the  old  Silver  Grey  Whigs. 
And  so,  on  the  13th  day  of  July,  1853, 
ajipeared  the  first  numljer  of  the  North- 
western Democrat,  ptiblished  and  edited 
by  Prescott  &  Jones.  It  was  the  organ 
of  the  Democratic  party  as  against  the 
Express.  It  was  fairh'  well  edited,  but 
lacked  the  requisite  support  from  sub- 
scribers, and  advertisers,  as  well  as 
money  on  the  part  of  its  backers,  to 
make  it  a  financial  success. 


In  August,  1857,  W.  A.  Hotchkiss 
purchased  the  paper,  and  moved  the 
same  to  the  west  side  of  the  river.  Min- 
neapolis had  already  received  its  bap- 
tismal name,  and  became  a  village  of 
some  three  or  fohr  hundred  inhabitants. 
The  publication  of  the  paper  was  here 
contiiujcd  for  some  years,  but  finally 
succumbed  from  the  same  causes  which 
led  to  its  sale  in  the  first  instance.  Mr. 
Hotchkiss  for  several  years  has  been 
pidilishing  a  paper  in  Fillmore  comity, 
the  Nationnl  Republican. 

The  St.  Anthony  Republican  was  es- 
tal)lished  in  April,  1855.  It  was  pub- 
lished by  Ames  &  Paine.  Rev.  C.G.  Ames 
was  editor — then  a  minister  of  the  F^ree 
Will  Baptist  church  in  Alinneapolis.  The 
re]>ublican  party  was  then  beginning  to 
assume  considerable  prominence,  and  the 
paper,  as  its  name  implies,  was  the  organ 
of  its  views  in  politics.  Mr.  Ames  was  a 
ready  and  vigorous  writer  of  radical 
and  advanced  views  on  the  slavery  ques- 
tion. Later,  he  dissolved  his  connection 
with  the  Baptist  church,  and  became 
somewhat  prominent  as  the  pastor  of  a 
Unitarian  church  in  Washington  citv.  In 
1 888  he  was  called  to  the  ])astorship  of 
the  Unitarian  church  of  Philadelphia, 
where  he  now  preaches.  Few  at  the 
])resent  day  are  aware  that  one  of  our 
])rominent  citizens,  for  many  years,  D. 
W.  Jones  (of  the  firm  of  Jones,  McMullcn 
<S:  Co.)  was  once  a  carrier  bo3'  for  the 
Republican.  He  received  man^'  welcome 
dimes  for  distributing  the  New  Years' 
address,  written  b^'  C.  (i.  Ames.  He  is 
to  be  congratulated  that  a  more  lucra- 
tive employment  than  any  connected 
with  the  press  carh-  attracted  his  atten- 
tion. 

In  1858  the  Republican  was  merged 
into  the  State  News,  a  weekly  news- 
pai)er,  established  by  Messrs.  Croffut 
and  Paine,  and  edited  by  Mr.  Croffut. 
He  made  a  wide-awake,  spicy  and  origi- 
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nal  paper,  which  only  needed  financial 
backing  to  have  made  a  success.  Mr. 
Croftiit  has  since  ac(|uired  no  small  rc])- 
ntalion  as  a  ])<)et  and  literary  contrihn- 
tor  to  several  leading;'  eastern  jonrnals 
and  magazines. 

In  Se])tember,  1856,  the  lirsL  daily 
paper  ap]ieared  in  Minnea])olis  called 
the  D.'tily  Fulls  Evening  News.  It  was 
published  by  the  same  ])artics,  Messrs. 
CroO'ut  &  Ciark. 

In  August,  1S57,  Col.  J.  H.  Stevens 
and  F.  Relfoy  issued  the  first  number  of 
the  Catarnct  nnd  Agriculturist.  This 
was  a  weekly  p;i])cr,  and  devoted  largely 
to  agricultural  interests.  In  Feliruary, 
1868,  the  paper  was  sold  to  R.  H.  Con- 
well,  and  the  name  changed  to  the  North 
Stiir.  In  the  fall  of  1SG8  the  paper  was 
sold  to  C.  M.  Landon,  who  continued 
the  publication  for  two  years  imder  the 
name  of  the  Independent. 

Mr.  Conwell  also  in  June,  of  the  same 
year,  issued  the  first  number  of  the  Daily 
Star,  republican  in  politics.   It  lived  only 
■five  months. 

The  Weekly  State  News  was  con- 
tinued some  two  3'ears  longer,  when 
it,  too,  was  forced  to  succiunb  to  the 
inevitable.  Meantime,  in  the  year  1857, 
Major  J.  P..  Rassett  had  purchased  the 
old  North  western  Democrat,  and  soon 
after  sold  the  same  to  W.  F.  Russell, 
of  Shakopee.  Mr.  Russell  removed  to 
Minneajjolis,  and  on  taking  possession 
of  the  ])ai)er  changed  its  name  to  The 
Gazette.  The  enter])rise  was  short  lived. 
The  paper  lacked  the  requisite  financial 
and  intellectual  bjicking,  and  after  a 
struggle  of  a  year,  again  I'ell  into  the 
hands  of  Maj.  Hassett. 

In  1858  he  sold  the  press  toC.H.  I'et- 
tit  and  John  G.  Williams,  who  established 
a  weekly  called  the  Minneapolis  Journal, 
edited  by  Williams.  This  i)aper  too  was 
destined  to  a  short  lill-.  It  wjis  swal- 
lowed up  in  1S5'.)  bv  the  Stale  Alias. 


The  same  year  Horace  E.  I'urdy  estab- 
lished the  Minneapolis  Plaindealer,  n 
weekly  Democratic  ji.aper.  It  was  by  no 
means  weakly  in  (|uality,but  was  edited 
with  vigor  and  ability.  lUit  I)einocrals 
in  those  days  were  not  numerous,  and  a 
|iapci"  then  coidd  not  be  sustained  on  ed- 
itorial ability  alone.  After  a  struggle  ol 
less  than  two  years,  the  cstablishnieiil 
was  removed  to  La  Crosse. 

In  January  of  1859  two  other  weekly 
liajjers  were  started  in  AIiiinea])olis.  The 
Minnesota  Beacon  and  the  Rural  Minne- 
sotian.  The  latter  was  mainly  devoted 
to  agriculture,  horticulture  and  floricul- 
ture. Neither  of  these  jiapers  were  ol" 
long  duration. 

V\i  to  this  time  (1859)  Minnca]iolis 
had  proved  b}'  no  means  a  rennnierative 
field  for  newspaper  enterprise.  It  had 
always  been  a  struggle  for  the  "survival 
of  the  fittest,"  and  even  the  fittest  had 
not  long  survived.  The  old  St.  .Anthony 
Express  had  longest  held  its  grotmd — 
about  eight  years.  But  the  business 
seems  always  to  have  a  certain  fascina- 
tion for  many  minds,  almost  akin  to  that 
of  gambling.  In  the  face  of  almost  cer- 
tain defeat  there  are  always  found  those 
ready  to  take  their  chances  in  the  busi- 
ness; not  often,  however,  those  of  tlienc- 
cessary  means,  indispensible  to  make  the 
eifort  a  success.  Since  the  first  settle- 
ment of  the  cityeven  to  the  prescnttimc, 
the  field  is  thickly  strewn  witii  thebones 
of  brigiit,  energetic  young  men,  who 
h.-ive  fallen  by  the  \va\-side  in  pursuing 
this  ignis  laiuiis,  from  whose  ;dlure- 
uieiits,  for  certain  i)eculiarly  constituted 
minds,  escape  seems  imi)ossible. 

In  Mav  1859  another news])a])er  was 
started,  destined  to  a  longer  life  than 
those  which  had  preceded  it.  William  S. 
King,  who  was  then  comparatively  a 
new  setler  in  Minnca])olis,  established 
the  Stale  .\tlas,  a  large  weekly  news- 
iiaper.     This    \-enture   at    that    time,  re- 
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quired  an  ainoiiiit  of  pluck  and  courage, 
that  very  few  men  possessed.  It  was 
during'  the  darkest  jjcriod  of  tiie  great 
financial  disaster,  following  the  crash  ol' 
ISf)?.  Nolxnly  in  Minnesota  then  had 
mone^- — and  hardly  anybody  h;id  credit. 
SuI)scriptions  and  advertisements  were 
then  ])aid  for  in  truck  and  dicker,  as 
heretofore  stated  of  the  St.  Anthony 
H\f)ress.  Col.  King  uas  then  a  eom- 
])arative  stranger,  with  hut  little  fin- 
ancial hacking.  There  was  no  official 
patronage  of  any  account.  The  situa- 
tion was  to  the  last  degree  discouraging 
for  luulertaking  an  enter])rise  of  this 
kind. 

Rut  the  Colonel  was  in  no  wise  dis- 
couraged. P.y  sheer  force  of  char:icter, 
and  indomitable  energy  and  courage  he 
overcame  obstacles  that  would  have  aji- 
palled  most  other  men.  He  first  swal- 
lowed the  Journal,  although  that  was 
Iiardly  so  formidal)le  fis  to  be  considered 
a  rival.  He  was  of  course  an  ardent  Re- 
])id)lican,  and  Republicanism  was  then 
ra])idly  growing.  In  polities,  his  strong 
characteristics  found  fidl  play.  Everv 
week  he  dealt  sledge  hammer  blows  on 
his  political  opponents.  Oneof  these  was 
Col.  I'urdy,  editor  of  the  Phtituknlcr, 
and  before  spoken  of.  These  two  editors 
in  .ability  were  well  matched,  and  both 
delighted  in  giving  hai-d  blows  in  jjoliti- 
c.al  warfare.  The  weekly  issues  of  these 
two  j)a])ers,  were  watched  by  their  re- 
spective friends  with  great  interest,  for 
there  was  certain  to  be  good  entertain- 
ment in  store,  both  ijolitically  and  intel- 
lectually. In  the  absence  of  theaters  and 
other  amusements,  the  jjapers  furnished 
an  accei)table  substitute.  Nor  did  Col. 
King  s]iare  his  own  jjarty  less  than  his 
l)oliticrd  op|)onents,  when  its  meastires 
and  policy  differed  in  his  judgment  from 
what  was  right.  On  occasion  he  would 
ai)])ly  the  lash  on  his  own  political 
iricnds,  as  vigorouslv  as  on  his  cnenues. 


It  may  be  also  stated  that  his  paper  was 
at  all  times  most  active  and  influential 
in  promoting  the  material  and  educa- 
tional interests  of  Minneajiolis  and  the 
state  at  large.  The  Stale  Atlns  dm-ing 
all  the  time  of  its  existence,  was  alwavs 
a  ])ower  for  good,  in  morals,  religion, 
and  education.  In  1867  it  was  bought 
out  by  the  founders  of  the  Tn'hiiiiv  and 
discontinued. 

During  the  war  the  establishment  of 
news])a])ers  met  with  a  decided  check. 
After  its  close  however  the  business  re- 
ceived a  fresh  impetus.  The  Miiiiic<'i[)(>lis 
Independent,  weekly,  wnii  issued  in  Octo- 
ber ISG.l.  In  June  1SG6,  Col.  Stevens 
find  others  established  the  Miiinen/xilis 
Chroniele,  weekly,  find  in  September  of 
the  same  year  it  was  issued  daily.  It 
only  survived  however  till  .May  of'  the 
following  year. 

The  Alinnenpolis  Dnily  Trilxrnc  was 
established  in  1S67.  Ithasbeen  the  lead- 
ing political  pajicr  in  the  city  since  that 
date,  and  has  always  been  a  formidable 
ri\al  of  the  St.  Paid  dailies  which  were 
earlier  established.  Still  it  hasseen  many 
changes  in  management,  though  alwa\s 
a  steadfast  adherent  of  Republican  ])rin- 
ciplcs  in  ]iolitics."  Thestockholdersin  the 
paperwhen  lirstestablished  were  Col.  W, 
S.  King,  D.  Morrison,  W.  D.  Washburn, 
A.  B.  Stickney,  Dr.  L.  Butler,  W.  S. 
Whitmore,  Col.  L.  P.  Plummer,  I-\  L. 
Smith,  Dr.  Ci.  II.  Keith,  W.  A.  Newton, 
and  some  half  dozen  other  smaller  hold- 
ers. John  T.  Oilman  was  the  first  editor. 

The  stock-holders  .were  not  entirely 
harmonious  in  regard  to  men  who 
should  receive  political  preferment.  Mr. 
Oilman,  after  a  comparativel}'  short 
period,  was  succeeded  by  Major  George 

\>e  are  largely  indehteil  to  Col  C.  VV,  .lohnson  for  the  lending 
facts  1  ereiii  (mblislieci,  he  huviiig  furnished  the  editor  a  valtiahle 
paper  on  the  subject.  The  long  and  intimate  aciiiniintanee  of  Col. 
.Inlinson  with  tho  polities  of  the  city,  and  es[)eeially  of  the  Ke|iuh- 
tiraii  liarty,  enat)le  him  to  wive  statistics  not  Jittainahle  from  any 
other  source.  For  the  last  few  years  he  has  been  clerk  of  the 
I'nited  States  Senate,  but  has  by  no  means  lost  his  interest  in 
.Minneapolis. 
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K.  Shaw  as  editor.  A  vigorous  ami 
terse  writer,  he  belonged  to  the  militant 
braneh  of  his  party  and  did  not  hesitate 
to  express  his  convietions  in  regaf'd  to 
party  men  and  measures,  and  sometimes 
to  the  disgust  of  leading  men  in  the 
party.  Although  the  eongressional  dis- 
trict in  wliich  Minnca])ohs  is  situated 
has  almost  uniforndy  been  strongh-  Re- 
publican, yet  in  18(58  the  Democrats 
elected  a  member  to  Congress,  due  in 
large  part,  if  not  entirely-,  to  divisions  in 
the  Republican  party.  Whether  justly 
or  not,  no  small  blame  was  ascribed  to 
the  political  nutnagcment  of  the  Triltimc. 
This,  of  course,  re-acted  on  its  pecuniary- 
success.  ^Hnneai)olis  was  then  a  small 
city,  and  nothing  less  than  united  p;irty 
support  was  required  to  make  a  politi- 
cal p.-i])er  even  reasonably  remunerative. 
And  during  these  early  years  of  its  his- 
tory the  paper,  in  coninu>n  with  others 
which  had  i)rece(led  it,  suffered  for  lack 
of  cajiital. 

Ill  ISTO  Hugh  W.  Greene,  from 
I'oston,  ])urchased  the  pajjcr,  or  at  least 
a  controlling  interest  in  it.  Air.  Greene 
was  a  conservative  Reiniblicfin  and  the 
])()litics  of  the  ])a])er  were  not  changed, 
.'dlliough  it  was  generally  understood 
that  Mr. Greene's  ])!imary  object  was  to 
make  it  a  successlul  business  cntcrjirise 
rather  than  a  p.arty  organ.  He  was  an 
able  anil  scholarly  wi'iter  and  contribn- 
tetl  the  most  of  the  le.-iding  edit(jrials 
during  his  connection  with  the  jiajicr. 
He  was  also  a  man  of  strong  connnon 
sense,  of  energy  and  independeiue  of 
character,  and  good  business  judgment. 
These  (|nalities,  togethei-  witii  the  more 
rajjid  growth  of  the  city  during  the  years 
immediately  following  the  time  he  took 
charge,  enabled  him  to  place  the  ])aper 
ill  a  comparatively  short  time  on  an  iii- 
de])endent  i)a_\ing  l^asis. 

This  success  was  gained  by  sheer  loive 
of  character  and  abilitv  witlionl  .•idwn 


titious  aids  —  without  even  the  united 
support  of  his  own  party.  He  was  too 
indeix-ndent  and  conservative  to  suit  the 
radical  w  ing.  He  could  not  be  used  as 
a  tool  to  subserve  personal  ])olitical  in- 
terests. Efforts  were  made  on  the  jjart 
of  some  of  the  minority-  stock-holders  to 
oust  him  by  legal  jirocess,  but  the  at- 
tempt was  a  failure,  ritimately,  how- 
ever, in  1874,  owing  chiefly  to  failing  of 
health,  Col.  G-reen  closed  out  his  interest 
in  the  Tribune  to  a  new  companv  repre- 
sented at  first  by  Clifford  Thompson  and 
L.  W.  Powell.  Major  John  H.  Howell 
was  associated  with  the  iormer  in  the 
editorship  and  management.  Judge 
John  P.  Rea  succeeded  Major  Howell  as 
editor,  and  with  varying  success  thev 
run  the  jjajier  about  two  years.  The 
]iaper  was  not  yet  placed  on  a  safe 
financial  basis.  About  this  time  (l.S7(>) 
newsjiaper  interests  in  Miiinea]iolis  were 
becoming  somewhat  complicated  with 
those  in  St.  Paul.  Pleasures  were  being 
taken  to  form  a  combination  to  control 
the  journrdism  of  both  cities.  Ane.xtraet 
from  the  valuable  maniiscriiit  of  C<j1. 
Johnson  on  this  svdjjcct  will  give  a  clear 
cMud  concise  idea  of  the])eciiliar  situation 
existing  at  that  time: 

The  Pioneer  had  Ijccii  ciidi'.-ivdrinjj  to  hociiii 
its  subscription  list,  rc^Mi'dless  of  tlic  l'celinji,s  ol 
its  rivals, by  a  gigantic  lottery  system.  Tlieygavc 
the  paper  a  year  for  $().00  and  a  chance  to  draw 
Commodore  Davidson's  magnificent  mansion  in 
St.  I'aul,  valncd  at  ,$100,000,  a  glittering  snni  of 
money  in  those  days  when  millionaires  were 
sc'.'ircer  than  to-d.-iy.  Ttie  I'inuecr  was  a  good 
daily  p.-iper,  and  the  cli.anee  to  get  something  lor 
noihing  was  too  ])romising  to  be  slighted.  This 
competition  was  particularly  severe  on  the  Trlhnnc 
in  Minneapolis,  where  the  Pioneer  h;id  a  splendid 
reportorial  corps  inuler  the  genial  management  of 
T.  S.  King.  It  became  necessary  to  do  something 
lo  pid  a  stop  to  this  thing.  The  /'rcs.s,  then  the 
Ic.'uling  p.'ipci'  in  St.  I';inl.  w.'is  maile  a  center  for  ,a 
scheme  of  andacity  and  ini]n-aeticability,  whieli 
h.-is  rarely  had  a  |)ar-allel  in  the  history  of  Jour  n;d 
isMi  in  tlie  west.  It  was  nothing  less  tli.an  .-i  plan 
III   consolidation  of  all   the  dailies   rccei\'ing  news 
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over  the  Associated  Press  in  both  cities.  There 
was  to  be  but  one  morning  paper  for  both. 

There  was  but  one  obstacle  to  this  consohda- 
tioii.  But  tor  that  all  that  was  necessary-  to  be 
done  was  to  have  a  joint  meeting  of  all  the  morn- 
ing dailies  in  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  and  make 
an  apportionment  of  stock  of  all  among  the  stock- 
holders of  each,  and  the  thing  was  done.  That 
obstacle  was  the  Evening  Mail,  which  had  been 
running  but  for  a  year  or  two.  It  had  been 
started  in  the  Tribune  office  by  some  of  the 
attaches  of  that  paper,  during  the  Cliftoi'd  Thomp- 
son regime,  but  had  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
ciimbine  into  the  ownership  of  Johnson  &  Smith. 
They  borrowed  no  money  of  the  politicians,  who 
owned  all  the  other  newspaper  enterprises,  and 
manifested  no  disposition  to  do  so.  The  JV/a/7  had 
very  little  money,  and  still  less  influence  for  that 
reason,  but  it  had  something  else  that  was  of  value 
to  the  new  combine,  namely,  a  full  fledged  fran- 
chise in  the  Associated  Press,  and  was,  therefore,  in 
a  position  when  the  consolidation  did  take  place 
to  give  and  take  hard  blows  in  the  competition. 
An  agent  of  the  combine  was  sent  to  them  to 
threaten  to  start  another  daily  evening  paper,  and 
with  ample  capital  to  crush  them  out  of  existence 
if  thej-  did  not  sell  the  Mail.  There  was  no  good 
reason  if  they  saw  fit  to  do  it  why  it  could  not  be 
done.  They  offered  to  buy,  and  in  the  event  of  a 
refusual  to  sell,  to  ruin.  So  the  jiroprietors  suc- 
cumbed to  the  inevitable;  but  it  was  a  rascal!}- 
stand-and-deliver  proceeding, entirely  discreditable 
to  all  concerned  in  it. 

As  soon  as  the  Mail  was  spiked,  the  plans  of 
the  consolidation  began  to  be  apparent,  and  a 
madder  lot  of  men  than  those  of  Minneapolis 
were  not  to  be  found  outside  of  a  lunatic  asylum. 
It  was  found  there  was  resting  away  somewhere 
an  old  chattle  mortgage  on  the  Tribune.  Under 
this,  twelve  gentlemen,  of  the  most  influential  in 
the  cit}-,  siezed  the  paper,  and  for  a  few  hours  it 
seemed  that  the  whole  scheme  was  nipped  in  the 
bud.  But  the  compromisers  were  full  of  smooth 
words  and  promises,  and  some  of  the  people  of  the 
city,  who  felt  the  outrage  most,  were  labored  with 
and.  a  truce  fi.xed  up.  The  outcome  o4'  this  truce 
was  the  ;ippcaranceon  thelfith  day  of  April,  1876, 
of  the  Dual  City  Pioneer  Press  and  Tribune.  It 
was  gravely  announced  that  the  newspaper  would 
"impartially  represent  theinterests  of  both  cities," 
and  be  better  for  both  than  to  have  a  division  of  a 
newspaper  management  and  enterprise. 

From  the  21st  of  .\pril,  when  the  row  was' 
going  on  (for  there  were  those  who  would  not  be 
comforted,  and  who  would  not  accept  the  buttered 
words  of  the  combine),  until  the  2.")th,  there  was 


an  entire  liiatus  in  the  publication  of  the  Tribune. 
It  was  a  wordy  time.  On  the  25th  the  Tribune 
contained  the  following  announcement:  "The 
])ul5lishers  of  the  Tribune  take  pleasure  once  more 
in  ])resenting  to  its  readers  the  customary  news  in 
the  customarj' waj'."  On  the  next  day  the  fol- 
lowing: "  The  proprietors  of  the  Tribune  in  order 
to  settle  existing  difficulties,  have  offered  to  sell  an 
.Associated  Press  franchise  for  a  morning  paper  in 
Minneapolis,  on  or  after  November  1st,  1876,  in 
case  the  citizens  should  desire  to  ])urchase  the 
same  at  that  time  or  thereafter."  In  the  same 
issue  the  following:  "An  amicable  adjustment 
between  the  t^velve  purchasers  of  a  certain  chattle 
mortgage,  and  publishers  of  the  Tribune  and  the 
Pioneer  Press  is  to  the  effect  that  there  will  here- 
after be  a  morning  paper  published  for  both  the 
cities,  and  nn  afternoon  paper  published  in  Minne- 
apolis." 

That  continued  to  be  the  condition.  Mr.  David 
Blakely  was  sent  from  St.  Paul  to  Minneapolis  to 
edit  the  Evening  Tribune,  anA  the  combine  run  "the 
only  morning  paper"  for  all  there  was  in  it.  It  was 
an  unwise  and  unsatisfactory  condition  all  around. 
This  sketch,  which  brings  the  history 
of  the  Tribune  down  to  tlie  year  1879 
shows  the  vicissitudes  attending  the  es- 
tal)lishmcnt  of  a  leading  daih',  and  con- 
tains many  facts  of  interest  not  gener- 
ally known.  That  interest  would  be  en- 
hanced coidd  the  motives  and  hidden 
springs  of  action,  both  political  and  pc- 
ctiniar\',  of  those  most  closely  connected 
with  the  management,  be  more  fully  re- 
vealed. It  is  at  least  evident,  that  even 
with  the  comparatively  clear  field  which 
the  Tribune  enjoyed  din-ing  those  years, 
and  in  a  rapidly  growing  city,  it  was  no 
easy  task  or  boy's  play  to  establish  such 
a  daily.  The  Tribune  has  not  reached 
its  present  commanding  position  with- 
out encountering  obstacles  and  years  of 
discouragement,  usually  attendant  on 
the  establishment  of  so  im])ortant  an 
enterprise. 

In  1879  Gen.  A.  B.  Nettleton  (now 
assistant  secretary  of  thetreasur\-)came 
to  Minneapolis,  with  the  purpose  of  en- 
gaging in  the  news]3aper  business,  if  cir- 
cumstances should  be  foiuid  favorable. 
Previous  to  tlie  war  of  the  rcbellit)n  Air. 
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Xcttlcton  was  n  stiulciiL  at  Oberlin  Col- 
lege. He  enlisted  soon  after  the  opening 
ofhoslilitics,  and  served  with  credit  and 
distinction  throughont  the  entire  war, 
and  was  breveted  brigadier  general. 
Su1)sc(|ucnt  to  the  war  he  was  connected 
willi  the  Advance,  a  leading  Congrega- 
tion.'d  ])a])cr  in  Chicago.  His  residence, 
])rcvi()iis  to  coining  to  Alinncapolis,  had 
been  in  I'liilridclpliia.  He  was  a  terse 
and  vigoi'ous  writer  and  convincing  jjub- 
lic  speaker,  and  took  an  active  interest 
in  the  leading  moral  and  reformatory 
movements  of  the  day. 

We  arc  indebted  to  (icn.  Xcttlcton  for 
the  main  facts  following,  and  containing 
the  history  of  the  Trihiiiic  down  to  the 
year  ISSo: 

In  1879  the  journalistic  situation  in 
Minnea])olis  was  this:  The  city  had  no 
nun-ning  paper,  the  St.  Pavd  Pioneer 
I'ress  Com])any  owned  the  morning  As- 
sociated Press  franchise  for  Minneapolis, 
bnt  of  coarse  made  no  use  of  it.  Twelve 
citizens  of  Minne£i])olis  (jocosely  called 
the  twelve  Apostles)  held  an  agreement 
from  the  Pioneer  Press  Company,  to  the 
effect  that  said  company  would  relin- 
quish the  Minneajiolis  franchise  wdien- 
ever  it  w.as  desired  to  start  a  morning 
])aper  in  Minneapolis,  and  whenever  they 
were  paid  $18,000  in  cash.  The  Minne- 
apolis Tribune  was  then  an  evening  i)a- 
]X'r,  and  was  virtually,  the  only  daily  is- 
sued in  the  city.  Tlie  Journnl  had  just 
been  started  by  two  printers,  bnt  had  no 
telcgra])hic  ii-anchisc,  and  naturall\- 
failed  to  get  much  of  a  I'oothold.  The 
ownership  of  the  Tribune  wiis  then;  one- 
half  David  Pl.-dvcly;  one-fcnn-th.  Col.  L. 
I'.  I'lumuKT,  ;ni(l  one  fourth,  (>eo.  K. 
Sliaw.  lUakely  was  editor-in-chief, Shaw 
managing  editor,  and  Phnnmer  business 
manager. 

In  vSeptendjcr,  187'.),  A.  1',.  Xcttlcton 
bought  Siiaw'sone-fourtli  in  ihe  Tribune, 
possession  to  be  gi\c!i  in   .March,  1SS(». 


.At  the  date  of  this  purchase,  Hlakely, 
Nettleton  and  Plummer,  agreed  that  in 
the  following  spring  they  would  estrd)- 
lish  the  Minneapolis  Morning-  Tribune, 
and  as  part  of  the  same  arrangement, 
bai'gained  to  sell  the  Associated  Press 
franchise  (jf  the  Evening  Tribune  to 
Major  Shaw,  who  was  to  start  an  after- 
noon i)a])er  with  such  francliisc  as  ;i 
basis. 

In  January,  1880,  and  before  the 
changes  were  consummated,  Col.  T'lum- 
mer  died.  .Xcttlcton,  thereujion,  pur- 
chased the  Plummer  interest  in  the  Tril>- 
unc,  thus  making  Plakely  and  Xcttlcton 
equal  owners  in  the  corporation  which 
was  to  start  the  Morning-Tribune.  They 
proceeded  to  purchase  from  the  Pioneer 
Press  Company  the  suspended  morning 
fi-anchise,  paying  the  $18,000,  and  early 
in  May,  1880,  as  soon  as  new  presses 
and  other  material  could  be  procured, 
the  tlrst  numljcr  oi'  the  MnrningTribune, 
as  it  now  is,  was  issued. 

In  June,  1881,  Oen.  Nettleton  lionglit 
Mr.  Blakely's  half  interest  in  the  Morn- 
ing Tribune,  and  from  that  time  was 
editor  and  proprietor  of  the  pa])cr  mitil 
alxnit  January  1st,  1885,  when  he 
transferred  the  pro])erty  to  Air.  Alden  J. 
Ulctlicn,  to  whom  it  had  been  sold  in  the 
()etober  ])reeeding,  and  who,  meantime, 
had  sold  a  half  interest  to  Messrs.  Has- 
kell and  son,  of  the  Boston  He  mid. 
During  tJie  years  1883-4  Gen.  Nettleton 
liad  erected  the  eight-story  Tribune 
buihling  ;it  tlie  corner  of  fourth  street 
and  Pirst  avcnxie  south,  and  niuvcd  into 
its  new  (|uarters  in  January,  18S,">,  its 
lionu'  lia\ing  been  in  the  City  Hall  build- 
ing trinn  the  time  when  that  structure 
was  erected. 

During  the  live  years  and  upward  of 
the  administration  of  the  Tribune  under 
tlie  management  of  Gen.  Nettleton,  the 
p.Mper  steadily  advanced  in  influence  and 
\alue,     I  ts  ])osition  was  more  indepi-nd- 
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cut,  less  suljjcct  to  the  control  of  ])oliti- 
eiaiis,  eli(|ues  or  factions  in  the  ])arty — 
had  a  single  head  and  definite  policy. 
While  pronounced  in  his  political  views, 
Gen.  Nettleton  was  reasonablyconserva- 
tive  and  prudent  in  the  management  of 
his  paper,  and  at  tlic  time  of  its  sale  as 
above  mentioned  it  stood  in  the  frt)nt 
rank  in  intluence  ainong  the  Republican 
journals  of  the  Northwest.     The  value 


ever,  having  fallen  through,  he  bought 
the  paper  back  from  them  at  the  expira- 
tion of  a  year,  and  it  continued  under 
his  management  until  March  1891,  when 
he  sold  out  to  Messrs.  Pierce  &  Murpln- 
for  about  $4-50,000.  The  disastrous 
loss  which  he  suffered  by  the  burning  of 
the  old  Tribune  building  in  1889,  and 
the  heavy  expense  incurred  in  erecting 
thcclcgfint  new  Tribune  building  at  the 
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of  the  Tribune  was   then   estimated   at 
about  $150,000. 

Under  the  new  management  the  Trib- 
une continued  to  ]irosper.  Col.  Blethen 
was  a  man  of  energy,  and  a  vigorous 
wi'iter,  and  had  a  successful expeinence  in 
running  a  newspaper  in  Kansas  City, 
before  coming  to  Minneapolis.  In  1888 
he* sold  his  interest  to  Messrs.  Haskell  &; 
Palmer  with  the  intention  of  going  into 
another  newspaper  enterprise  in  the 
East.     The  arrangements  for  tiiis,  how- 


corner  of  Fourth  street  and  First 
Avenue  South,  required  the  use  of  a  larger 
amount  of  ca])ital  than  he  could  con- 
veniently command,  and  he  preferred  to 
relieve  himself  by  a  sale,  rather  than  con- 
tinue to  carry  the  load.  His  large  mim- 
ber  of  friends  in  the  city  and  state  re- 
gretted the  necessity  of  Col.  Blethcn's 
surrendering  the  control  of  the  Tribune, 
which  was  a  staunch  sujjporter  of  the 
interests  of  Minneapolis.  He  is  still  as 
ardentlv  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the 
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city,  haviiii;  iiivcstfd  ;i  large  amount  ot 
capital  in  the  Bank  ot"  New  luiglaiid,  re- 
cently opened,  of  which  institution  he  is 
president. 

The  Jotmnil.  Keferenee  has  already 
been  made  to  the  founding  of  the  Jour- 
nal, a  paper  which  has  since  become  a 
phenomenal  success, though  notwitliout 
many  vicissitudes,  of  which  some  account 
may  be  interesting. 

The  first  daily  newspaper  was  the 
D.-iilv  Cournnt,  issued  in  London  in 
170'.).  It  was  a  morning  paper.  The 
evening  news])a]3er  is  the  ])roduct  of  a 
later  and  more  .-idvanced  ])eriod,  and  has 
been  gaining  on  the  morning  daily  ever 
since  the  first  one  was  established,  till 
now  the  facilities  for  the  promjjt  collec- 
tion of  news,  preparing  it  for  the  press 
and  for  rapid  printing  and  distril)ution 
have  been  brought  to  such  a  degree  of 
perfection  that  the  time  absorbed  Ijy 
morning  paper  methods  in  the  leisurel\' 
prcptiration  of  news,  requiring  the  inter- 
val of  a  whole  night,  has  come  to  be 
looked  U'pon  as  just  that  much  time  lost. 

This  is  not  an  age  which  excuses  loss 
of  time,  particularly  in  its  newspapers. 
There  is  no  time  to  lose.  The  regular 
morning  newspaper,  witli  all  its  tri- 
umphs, is  conducted  on  the  wrong  ]5rin- 
ciplc.  It  insists  on  withholding  the  news 
from  the  reader  just  when  he  wants  it 
and  on  giving  it  to  him  wlun  he  least 
desires  it  and  has  least  time  to  read  it. 

The  nu)rning  i)a])er  is  rapidly  stn-- 
rendering  its  ])restige  and  the  lield  to  the 
evening  ])ai)er.  It  is  a  forced  surrender. 
The  evening  ])apcr  has  achieved  success 
because  it  deserved  to  succeed.  The 
evening  ])aper  is  making  more  ra])id 
progress  than  the  morning  ])aper,  and  it  is 
in  the  greater  ada])tation  ol'itself  to  the 
po])ular  demand  that  the  evening  paper 
secures  its  greatest  .-idvantage.  The 
morning  i)a])er,  h.'iving  chosen  to  post- 
])one   its  publication  of  the  news  of  to- 


day till  to-morrow  ought  not  to  expect 
to,  and  does  not  excite,  in  the  busiest 
hour  of  the  ibllowing  day,  the  same 
interest  with  its  then  comparatively 
stale  recital  of  events  as  that  tiroused  bv 
the  publication  of  i)ractieally  the  same 
matter  the  previous  evening.  There  is  a 
difference  in  this  respect  between  the 
evening  iind  morning  jjaper  like  to  that 
between  the  weekly  and  the  daily  paper 
— it  is  a  question  of  time.  People  take 
daily  papfi's  in  i)reference  to  weekly 
papers  because  tliey  cannot  content 
themselves  to  wait  for  the  weekly.  Why 
should  they  be  asked  or  expected  to  wait 
till  to-morrow  for  the  news  of  to-day  ? 
The  fact  is  they  are  not  waiting  as  much 
;is  thew  used  to,  and  on  that  fact  rests 
the  success  of  the  evening  paper  alread\- 
attained  and  the  greater  success  yet  to 
be  achieved  through  constantly  inqirov- 
ing  facilities  for  collecting  and  (listril)ul^ 
ing  the  news. 

The  evening  newspa])er  has  been  i're- 
(juently  spoken  of  as  the  news])apcr  of 
the  future.  So  far  as  Miinieapolis  and 
the  Northwest  is  concerned  the  evening 
jjaper  is  the  newsi)fiper,  not  of  the  future 
alone,  but  of  to-day  as  well.  The  Jonr- 
;)c';/ has  already  brought  this  about, hav- 
ing double  the  cireidation  of  an\-  of  its 
dailv  morning  contemijorarics  in  Minne- 
apolis or  .St.  Paul. 

On  the  morning  of  November  27,  1S7S, 
the  Minneapolis  department  ol'  the  St. 
P;iiil  Pioneer  P/-es.s contained  the  follow- 
ing paragrajjh : 

"  The  plucky  trio  of  young  journalists, 
who  ])romised  a  few  days  ago  to  give 
the  ])eo]ile  ot  Minneapolis  a  new  evening 
])ai)er])efore  the  holidays,  were  pronqitly 
on  hand  last  evening  with  the  initi.il 
number  of  the  Minneapolis  yo  r/r;;<'j /. 
.\m()ng  the  good  things  promised,  the 
editors  say  the  Journal  will  be  a  zealous 
]n-<)moter  of  all  enterprises  which  will 
benefit  Minnerqiolis  ;uul  raise  the  stand- 
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aril  ol  morality  aiuoiiy  the  jieojjk'.  Suc- 
cess and  fortune  to  the  Jouniii]." 

The  "  plucky  trio,"  consisted  of  I'\  H. 
Curtis,  afterwards  of  S])okanc  I'alls  ;  C. 
A.  French,  a  com])ositor,  and  afterwards 
]niblishcr  of  the  Wright  County  Times, 
Hufi'alo,  Minn.,  and  Chas.  H  Stevens, 
also  afterwards  the  publisher  of  a 
country  weekly  in  this  state.  The  pajjcr 
was  printed  in  the  ofHce  of  the  Mirror,  a 
weekly  ])aper.  The  late  E.  J.  C.  Attcr- 
bury.for  a  jiuinbcr  of  yeai's  prominently 
iilcntilied  with  newspaper  work  in  this 
city,  was  a  silent  partner  in  the  venture 
and  one  of  the  editors.  The  Journal  had 
then  no  ])ress  frjinchisc,  but  received 
about  300  words  of  telegraphic  news 
from  a  si)ecial correspondent  in  Chicago. 
The  pai)er  was  a  six  column  folio  and 
had  reached  in  the  fall  of  '7',)  a  circula- 
tion of  2,000  copies. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  there 
occurred  an  event  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance to  the  future  of  the  paper.  Leg 
talent  is  a  very  important  part  of  a 
locid  news  gatherer's  equipment.  Espec- 
ially was  that  the  case  before  the  tele- 
])hone  came  into  generjd  use.  I'ut  it  is 
donbtlul  if  it  ever  happened  before  that 
the  life  of  a  ne\vspaj)er  depended  on  the 
result  of  a  footrace.  The  walking  match 
craze  was  then  raging  all  o\er  the 
countrv,  and  the  reporters  and  other 
newspai)er  men  of  the  city  amused  them- 
selves by  getting  up  a  go-as-you-please 
race  at  Market  Hall.  The  entries  were 
J.  N.  Nind,  then  of  the  Tribune,  now 
])ublislier  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Luni- 
Ijcrnian ;  Ed.  I5r()mle_v,  for  the  St.  Paul 
Pioneer  Press;  Earnest  Sturtevant,  for 
the  St.  Paul  (Uobe  ;  Fred.  Puhler,  for  the 
ll(jtel  (hiy.ette,  and  \l.  J.  C.  Atterbury, 
for  the  Journal.  The  Journal's  re])re- 
sentative  was  carefully  trained  by  a  ])ro- 
fessionfd,  and  after  an  exciting  race  which 
drew  a  large  crowd,  he  won,  having 
traveled  nearlv  2<">  miles  in  four  hours. 


So  conlideiil  were  Mr.  Atterbury 's 
associates  on  the  /oar;;;;/  ol' his  super- 
iority as  a  jjcdestrian,  and  ])ossibly  so 
hoi)eless  at  that  time  of  the  future  of 
the  ])ai)er,  too,  that  they  staked  the 
whole  establishment  on  him.  When  the 
race  was  over  the  publishers  of  the 
Journal  fomiil  themselves  in  a  jiosilion 
lo  bu\-  a  new  jjress  and  increase  their 
news  I'aeilities.  Before  the  race  it  was  a 
(|uestion  of  only  ;i  lew  davs  when  sus- 
pension of  i)tiblication  would  have  been 
necessary.  T\w  Journal  had  won  its  hrst 
race  and  it  has  never  lost  one  since. 

In  the  sin-ing  of  1880,  Geo.  K.  Shaw. 
C.  A.  Nimocks  and  W.  A.  Nimocks  formed 
a  comi)any  to  start  a  new^  evening  paper, 
the  Tribune  having  become  a  morning 
paper  and  having  sold  its  evening  press 
franchise  to  these  gentlemen.  It  was 
one  morning  while  these  preparations 
for  a  new  evening  paper  w^ere  in  progress 
that  the  proprietors  of  the /or: r// ,7  / 
came  down  town  and  found  their  estab- 
lishment in  ruins.  I-'ire  had  destroyed  it. 
Their  resources  were  limited  and  the 
blow  was  too  heavy  for  them.  They 
accepted  an  offer  of  $2,000  for  their 
name  and  good  will  from  Messrs.  Sh;i\\ 
and  Ximocks,  who  continued  to  publish 
the  Journal  till  the  S])ringof  1885,  wdien 
Mr.  Shaw  sold  his  interest  to  the  Nim- 
ocks brothers. 

( )n  the  first  day  of  Xovend)er,  of  llii'- 
same  vear,  the  jiaper  was  transferred  b\- 
sale  to  A.  J.  Ijlcthcn,  Lueian  Swift,  Jr., 
W.  i: .  Haskell  and  H.  W.  Hawley.  The 
company  was  organized  with  Mr.  Il.as- 
kell  as  pi'esident;  Mr.  Hawlev,  secre- 
tary; Mr.  lUethen,  treasurer,  and  Mr. 
Swill,  business  m.'inagcr.  'f he  editori;il 
force  was  organized  with  J.  S.  McLain 
as  managing  editor;  David  Rlakeh-, 
editorial  writer  and  H.  W.  Hawley,  city 
editor.  Air.  IL'iwley  was  comi)elled  at 
the  end  of  nine  months  to  give  u])  active 
news])a[)er  work  on  ;iceomit  of  imjiaired 
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liealtli.  His  stock  was  subsequently 
sold  to  E.  B.  Haskell,  of  the  Boston 
Herald.  In  a  subsecjuent  sale  of  the 
Tribune  to  Mr.  Haskell  his  interest  was 
transferred  to  A.  J.  Blethen.  Still 
later  it  was  ])urchased  again  by  Air. 
\l.  H.  Haskell,  and  J.  S.  McLain  has  also 
more  recentl\-  acquired  an  interest  in  the 
company-,  which  is  now  composed  of  E. 
I?.  Haskell,  president;  W.  E.  Haskell, 
vice-president;  Ivucian  Swift,  Jr.,  secre- 
tary, treasurer  and  manager,  and  J.  S. 
McLain,  editor.  The  paper,  however, 
during  the  last  six  and  a  half  years,  or 
since  November  1,  1885,  has  been,  with- 
out interruption,  under  the  business 
management  of  Mr.  Swift,  and  the  edito- 
rial management  of  Mr.  McLain.  They 
have  given  to  it  their  close  personal 
attention  and  have  conducted  it  on 
strictly  legitmate  lines  of  newspaper 
enterprise,  and  to  this  fact  is  due  in 
large  measin-e  its  phenomenal  success. 
When  they  took  charge  of  the  paper 
November  1,  1885,  it  had  a  circulation 
of  a  little  over  10,000  copies  daily.  It 
has  now  a  sworn  circulation  of  about 
35,000.  That  means  an  average  increase 
during  that  period  of  nearly  4,000  per 
anntun.  And  it  has  been  a  remarkably 
regular  and  steady  advance,  showing 
the  permanence  and  stability  of  its 
growth  in  popular  favor.  That  it  has 
not  been  dependent  solely  upon  the  prog- 
ress in  population  and  wealth  of  the 
prosperous  section  in  which  it  circulates 
for  its  own  growth  is  demonstrated  by 
the  fact  that  while  the  increase  in  popu- 
lation, taking  the  field  as  a  whole,  has 
not  been  over  75  per  cent.,  the  growth  in 
circulation  since  November  1,  1885,  has 
been  250  per  cent.  To  accomplish  this, 
the  Journal  has  never  offered  a  premium 
or  cut  a  rate.  It  has  simply  striven  to 
be  the  best  newspaper  possible  with  its 
facilities,  and  the  results  are  the  best 
evidence   of  the   wisdom   of  pursuing  a 


legitimate  newspaper  ])oliey.  The  Jour- 
nal is  distinctly  rcpidjlican  in  politics 
and  yet  independent  and  courageous  in 
its  editorial  utterances,  and  the  public 
has  learned  that  its  influence  can  be 
dei)ended  upon  for  the  support  of  those 
things  which  make  for  the  best  interests 
of  the  community  morally,  intellectually' 
and  materially. 

The  Journal  is  one  of  the  best  equip- 
ped newspapers  in  the  country.  An 
occupant  of  a  portion  of  the  old  Tribune 
building  at  the  time  of  the  disastrous 
fire  in  1889,  it  was,  however,  only  tem- 
porarily discommoded,  for  it  had  a  build- 
ing of  its  own,  and  intended  for  its  own 
use,  under  construction  at  the  time,  into 
which  it  moved  about  six  weeks  later. 
In  this  building  it  has  provided  itself 
with  all  the  latest  and  best  appliances 
and  conveniences  for  publishing  a  dailv 
paper.  It  is  the  only  afternoon  paper  in 
Minneajjolis  that  is  a  member  of  the 
Western  Associated  Press  and  owns  and 
controls  exclusively  in  this  city  the  day 
report  of  the  United  Press.  It  maintains 
special  coi-respondents  in  Washington, 
New  York,  Chicago  and  other  eastern 
and  southern  cities,  while  its  corps  of 
northwestern  correspondents,  covering 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota, Iowa,theDakotas, 
Montana  and  the  state  of  Washington 
numbei-s  abotit  4-50,  whose  telegraphic 
correspondence  is  delivered  in  the  Jour- 
nal office  over  three  special  wires,  in 
addition  to  the  leased  wires  of  the  press 
association.  It  is  not  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  such  an  extensive  and  thor- 
oughly organized  news  service  should 
make  the  Journal  the  splendid  news- 
paper that  it  is.  Special  attention  is 
also  given  by  the  Journal  to  commercial 
and  financial  matters,  and  it  is  coming 
to  be  regarded  as  high  authority  in  these 
lines. 

The  Journal  stands  better  with  the 
public  to-day  as  a  clean,  enterprising  and 
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rclialilf  iiewsijapcr  lliaii  ilcvcr  did  hclbrc 
and  as  a  factor  in  tlic  devclo])iiient  of 
the  city  it  must  be  accorded  a  place  of  no 
small  importance.  The  Journnl  was 
purchased  of  the  Ninioeks  hrolhers  in 
1885  for  $100,000,  while  lialf  a  million 
dollars  would  not  buy  it  to-da}'. 

Li'CiAN  Swii'T,  Ju.  Air.  Swilt  is  a 
native  of  Akron,  Ohio,  where  he  was 
bom  July  14-,  184-8.  His  father  was  i\ 
leading  man  in  the  Western  Reserve, 
having  emigrated  from  Connecticut  in 
early  life.  He  was  a  lawyer  by  profes- 
sion and  served  as  clerk  of  the  courts  of 
Summit  county,  and  represented  the 
people  of  that  locality  in  the  Ohio  State 
Senate.  His  grandfather  was  Judge 
Zephaniah  Sw-ift,  who  was  Chief  Justice 
of  Connecticut  for  nearly  twenty  years, 
as  well  as  author  of  a  digest  and  several 
standard  treatises  upon  branches  of  the 
law.  The  geneaiogical  line  runs  back 
to  1635,  when  the  ancestor  was  among 
the  early  colonists  from  England . 

The  family  removed  to  Cleveland, 
where  IvUciiin  had  the  advantages  of  the 
excellent  schools,  and  graduated  at  the 
high  school  in  1867.  He  then  entered 
the  ITni versify  of  Michigan,  and  taking 
the  special  course  in  mining  engineering 
com]ileted  in  two  years  the  course  of 
study  which  occujiies  in  due  course  three 
years,  graduating  with  the  degree  of  M. 
E.  His  room-mate  in  college  was 
Charles  P.  Brush,  afterwards  inventor 
of  the  arc  electric  lights.  His  college  fra- 
ternity was  the  D.  K.  E.  Returning  to 
Cleveland  he  engaged  in  mercantile  busi- 
ness for  two  years,  but  found  it  neither 
congenial  to  his  taste  nor  adapted  to  liis 
educational  ])rcparation. 

The  most  jierplexing  i)roblem  pre- 
sented to  the  young  man  standing  on 
the  threshhold  of  life,  is  the  choice  of  a 
calling.  The  tides  of  circumstances  often 
sweep  him  rdons;  and  land  him  in    hai'- 


bors  he  liad  not  sought.  So  it  was  in  a 
measure  with  young  Swift.  In  the 
spring  of  1871  he  turned  his  steps 
toward  the  West,  wilh  a  vague  purpose 
of  settling  at  Duluth,  but  did  not  fmd 
the  prospects  of  that  place  inviting,  and 
so  returned  to  St.  Paul  where,  through 
an  assistance  from  Hon.  Charles  Mc- 
Ilrath,  the  State  Auditor,  who  was  a 
relative,  he  obtained  a  situation  wilh 
George  B.  Wright,  of  Minneapolis.  Mr. 
Wright  at  that  time  was  a  survey  or  of 
government  lands,  but  soon  afterwards 
became  land  agent  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad  Comjjan}'.  For  five 
years  Mr.  Swift  remained  in  this  employ- 
ment making  plats  of  land  grants, 
rights  of  way  antl  other  like  work,  visit- 
ing various  land  oflices  to  obtain  data. 
In  the  course  of  this  work  he  cam])ed  in 
a  tent  on  the  site  of  the  city  of  I*\'irgo, 
and  again,  as  illustrating  the  rapid 
change  of  the  wilderness  into  the  busy 
marts  of  man,  he  attended  an  editorial 
banquet  at  Georgetown  on  the  lianks  of 
the  Red  river  of  the  North,  at  which  the 
gifted  literary  wanderer.  Bayard  Taylor, 
presided . 

Resigning  his  position  in  1876  Mr. 
Swift  made  a  visit  to  his  home,  but  re- 
turned in  a  few  nionliis,  and  look  a  po- 
sition as  bocjk-keeper  at  a  meager  salary, 
though  ill  truth  one  quite  ecjual  to  his 
experience  in  llie  business.  He  soon 
found  a  better  situation  as  book-keci)er 
and  cashier  f)f  the  ]\Iiiinc;ip()Iis  Trihiinc, 
at  thai  lime  controlled  by  the  owners  of 
the  Fioiifcr  Press.  He  remained  in  the 
Tribune  through  all  its  many  changes, 
I'or  many  \'ears,  until  lie  was  ihoriiughJv 
conversant  with  all  the  di-lails  of  tiic 
iicws])aper  business. 

In  Xovcmlier,  1885,  lie  joined  wilh 
Messrs.  Blcthen,  Haskell  and  Ilawley  in 
the  purchase  of  the  ICveningJoiinnil.  He 
became  manager,  secrctar}'  and  treasurer 
of  the  com])any,  which  position  he  still 
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holds.  At  tlio  time  of  his  first  connec- 
tion with  it  thc/o(;r/j,T/ had  become  well 
established,  having  a  daily  circulation  of 
abont  ten  thousand  copies.  It  has 
steadily  increased  in  patronage  and  in- 
fluence, until  its  present  circulation  is 
£ibout  thirty-live  thousand  copies.  It 
occupies  a  fine  stone  front  building  of  its 
own  on  Fourth  street,  operates  three 
perfecting  presses,  and  issues  a  sheet 
which  is  eagerly  welcomed  to  three- 
fourths  of  the  firesides  of  the  cit\-  and 
throughout  the  Northwest. 

Mr.  Swift  has  been  for  several  years  a 
director  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  He  is 
also  a  director  in  the  Business  Men's 
Union,  as  well  as  in  several  minor  insti- 
tutions. He  is  a  director  of  the  Alinne- 
apolis Exposition,  and  has  for  sometime 
been  its  treasurer. 

Those  representative  positions,  among 
the  most  jiowerful  in  stimulating  and  di- 
recting the  business  interests  of  the  city, 
show  the  value  that  his  associates  place 
upon  his  judgment  and  sagacity,  and 
readily  place  him  among  the  leaders  of 
enterprise. 

Mr.  Swift  married  Miss  Alinnie  E. 
Fuller,  daughter  of  Rev.  Geo.  W.  Fuller, 
now  located  at  Litchfield,  this  state;  a 
native  of  Ashtabula,  Ohio,  in  1877.  Their 
svirviving  child  is  a  daughter,  Grace  F. 
In  social  life  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Swift  are  im- 
portant factors.  The  portrait  accomp- 
finying  this  sketch  shows  a  genial  face 
and  marks  a  character  fimi  in  integrity, 
a  mind  solid  in  its  judgments,  and  a 
temper  persistent  in  adherence  to  its 
aims. 

Tlie  Minneapolis  Times  is  to-da^- 
acknowledged  to  be  the  leading  Demo- 
cratic newspaper  in  the  Northwest 
though  it  is  only  in  its  third  v-ear.  The 
paper  has  made  rapid  strides  because  it 
has  been  well  managed  with  due  atten- 
tion to  the  needs  of  a  large  and  con- 
stanth-  growingconstituencv  which  had 


been  before  its  advent  totally  unrepre- 
sented. The  Globe  had  maintained  a 
modest  news  bureau  in  Minneapolis  for 
several  years  but  the  Democrats  of  the 
metropolis  had  never  had  a  pajjer  on 
whose  editorial  utterences  theycoidd  de- 
pend to  voice  their  sentiments  as  part}' 
men  or  as  loyal  Minneapolitans.  That 
the  Times  has  filled  both  these  wants  is 
shown  by  its  forging  to  the  front  willi 
such  unprecedented  steps. 

The  Times  was  established  bv  the 
Times  printing  company  and  the  first 
number,  a  modest  folio  was  issued  Octo- 
ber 1st,  1889.  It  was  begun  as  an  in- 
dependent paper  with  Democratic  lean- 
ings. In  the  ensuing  local  and  State 
campaign  it  supported  P.  B.  Winston 
for  mayor,  and  shortly  after  was  recog- 
nized as  a  Democratic  ])aper.  With  en- 
larged capital  and  facilities  it  started 
out  with  the  following  officers;  Presi- 
dent, F.  G.  Winston;  directors,  J.  G. 
Winston,  J.  C.  Oswald,  Frank  L. 
Thresher,  John  Blanchard,  Leo  Basting, 
W.  D.  Ankeny  and  W.  L.  O'Brien  Jr. 
Mr.  Blanchard  was  elected  editor-in-chief 
and  Air.  Thresher  manager  and  secre- 
tary, positions  in  which  they  still  serve 
the  company.  The  paper  was  immedia- 
tely enlarged  to  a  double  sheet,  print- 
ing as  much  reading  matter  as  any  paper 
in  the  Northwest.  In  July  1891  a  con- 
tract was  made  with  the  Western  Asso- 
ciated Press  and  the  United  Press  by 
which  the  Times  became  a  joint  owner 
with  the  Tribune  in  both  these  news  re- 
jiorts.  This  arrangement  gives  the 
Times  the  news  of  the  world.  The  Asso- 
ciated Press  a  few  months  ago  recos- 
nized  its  service  so  that  its  leased  wires 
now  run  the  entire  24  hours  of  the  dav. 
This  arrangement  makes  it  practically 
impossible  for  any  subscriber  to  its  ser- 
vice to  get  "left  "as  bv' getting  out  a 
special  edition  at  any  time  after  the 
regular  report  closes,  the    news    of  the 
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world  can  he  tln'owii  upon  the  jircss  in 
an  incredihly  short  sj)ace  of  time.  These 
two  reports  give  the  sul)scribersa  report 
of  30,000  words  eaeli  a  ni<^ht. 

The  Sinnhiy  Times  which  lias  heen 
made  a  feature  of  the  paper  is  an  illus- 
trated edition  of  sixteen  ]jages  w  liieli 
has  already  become  the  favorite  paper  ol' 
Minneapolis  and  Minnesota. 

Returning  to  the  year  18G7  we  find 
more  or  less  ncwspai^er  enterprises  un- 
dertaken nearly  everj-  year  to  the  pres- 
ent time.  It  would  require  too  much 
space  to  give  a  detailed  history  of  each, 
and  as  many  of  them  were  ephemeral, 
such  history  in  regard  to  nujst  of  them 
would  prove  iminteresting.  The  names 
of  the  jiapers,  with  the  dates  of  their 
establishment,  so  far  as  the\'  can  be  as- 
certained, are  given  below : 

Farmers  Union,  weekly,  18G7. 

Daily  Star,  June,  1868. 

St.  Anthony  Falls  Democrat,  weekly,  f)Ltiiber, 

ISG'.). 
Minneapolis  Democrat,  weekly,  1870. 
Temperance  Advocate,  weekly,  18(59. 
Evening  News,  daily,  June,  1S71. 
Monday  Morning  News,  weekly,  1871. 
Minneapolis  Free  Will  Baptist,  quarterly,  185!!. 
Master  Mechanic,  monthly,  1871. 
Minnesota  Pupil,  weekly,  1868. 
Evening  Times,  daily,  January,  1872. 
Minneapolis  Mirror,  weekly,  1873. 
The  Citizen,  weekly,  1874-. 
Sunday  Mercury,  ISSl. 
Toiu'ist  and  Sportsman,  weekly,  187^. 
State  Index,  weekly,  Se])tcml)cr,  1875. 
Evening  Mail,  daily,  1874. 
Mississippi  Valley  Lumberman,  weeklv,  1s7('i. 
Free  Flag,  weekly,  1870. 

Minnesota  Farmer,  monthly, SeiHcnilicr,  1.S77. 
The  .Vricl,  monthly,  Jinie,  1877. 
liell's  Daily  Times,  Deceniljer,  1878. 
The  Ilousekceiier,  niontlily,  1878. 
Evening  Journal,  daily,  November,  1878. 
Saturday  Evening  S])eetator,  weeklv,  187!). 
Northwestern  Miller,  weekly,  March,  1.S71), 
I'cnny  Herald,  weekly.  May,  1880. 
Boys  and   Girls  of  Minnesota,  weekly,    |une, 

1880. 
Real  Estate  Review,  1882. 
Minneapolis  Weekly,  November,  1880. 


The  Homestead,  monthly,  .\ovenibcr,  1880. 
Comic  I'ictorial,  monthly,  March,  1881. 
Tcm[)erance   Review,  weekly,  February,  ISSl. 

<  )tlier  i)a]jers,  mostly  established  since 
the  last  mentioned  date,  are: 

The  Commercial  Bulletin,  weeklv. 

The  Northwestern  .\rchitect,  monthly. 

The  Northwestern  Railroader,  weeklv. 

The  Northwest  Trade,  weekly. 

The -Market  Record,  daily. 

The  Furniture  News,  monthlv. 

The  Northwestern  Real  Estate  and   l'iii;iucial 

Register. 
The  Trade  Reporter,  weekly. 
The  Northwestern  Presbyterian,  weeklv. 
The  Northwestern  Congregationalist,  weekly. 
The  Methodist  Herald,  weekly. 
The  Minnesota  Missionary  and  Church  K'ecord, 

monthly. 
The  East  Side  Register,  weekly. 
The  West  End  Herald,  weekly. 
The  South  Minneapolis  News,  weekly. 
The  Free  Lance,  weekb'. 
National  .\rsenal,  w^eekly. 
The  Progressive  Age,  weekly. 
Reason,  monthly. 
The  American  Geologist,  monthly. 
The  Master  Mascni,  monthly. 
The  Odd  Fellow,  monthly. 
The  Pythian,  monthly. 
The  Irish  Standard,  weekly. 
The  Minnesota  Court  Reporter,  weekly. 
The  Liberty  Blade,  weekly. 
Western  Leader,  prohibition  weeklv. 

The  Snturchty  Evcniug  S/icctnior. 
This  is  the  oldest  weekly  newspai)er])u])- 
lisiicd  in  Minneapolis,  and  largely  e.xem- 
l)lifies  the  fact  that  the  intelligence  and 
eultuie  of  a  city  finds  e.\])ression  in  its 
publications.  It  was  established  injulv, 
INTO,  by  C.  H.  Dubois,  who  had  iVom 
l,s7(i  to  ISTI)  been  editor  jind  proju'ietor 
of  the  S/Uiinl,-iy  EveninnFost,  ()f  (iraiul 
Rapids,  Michigan,  a  j)a]ier  which  out- 
ranked any  daily  there,  1)()th  in  cii'cula- 
tion  and  inllueiiee.  Alinneapolis  seemed 
to  oiler  a  wider  field  for  a  first-class  liter- 
ary and  family  newsi)a])er.  How  well 
the  Sntiinlny  Evening'  Si>cclnt()r  suc- 
cedcd  in  this  line  is  indicated  b\-  the  ibl- 
lowiiig  extract  taken  several  years  sincc 
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1V(  )in  The  North  western  Magazine,  edited 
by  E.  V.  Smallev: 

''The  Saturday  livening  Spectator,  adopting;  a 
high  standard  at  the  start,  and  aiming  steachly 
higher,  it  has  become  a  paper  creditable 
alike  to  itself  and  to  the  taste  of  thosewho  readit. 
Mr.  DuBois,  the  editor  and  publisher,  has  built  up 
by  diligent  work  and  much  original  talent,  a  suc- 
cessful weekly,  always  a  difficult  thing  to  accomp- 
lish in  cities  that  are  well  equipped  with  daily  ])a- 
IX'rs.  The  Spectator  made  a  field  for  itself  broad 
enough  to  embrace  on  one  side  art,  literature  and 
other  matters  connected  witli  the  higher  intellect- 
ual life  of  the  city,  and,  on  the  other,  real  estate 
and  general  business  interests." 

Injantiai-_v,  1890,  Mr.  DuBois  with- 
drew from  the  Spectator,  leaving  it  in 
control  of  the  present  ])ul)lishers,  H.  H.  S. 
Kowell,  editor,  and  H.  L.  Hoskinson, 
nianaj^er.  Air.  Rowell,  a  native  Minne- 
sotian,  had  l)een  an  employe  since  Nov. 
1 ,  1S81 ,  and  for  about  five  3'ears  manjig- 
ing  editor.  Air.  Hoskinson  had  for  over 
a  3-ear  Ijeen  connected  with  the  business 
department  of  thepaj^er.  The  Spectator 
has  now  an  office  and  editorial  force  of 
six  persons,  and  has  in  its  mechanical 
department  about  a  dozen  employes. 
With  the  growth  of  tlic  cit}-  the  scope  of 
the  paper  has  lieen  modified  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  situation,  and  the  restilt  is 
that  the  Spectator  \s  now  pre-eminent  in 
the  local  field  of  society,  nmsic,  the 
drama, education,  literature  and  kindred 
interests.  Editorially,  it  is  indei)endent 
in  ever}'  respect,  and  stands  for  the  best 
interests  of  society,  and  "the  good,  the 
true  and  the  beautiful"  in  human  life. 
With  a  steadily  increasing  circulation 
among  the  best  people,  the  Saturday 
Evening  Spectator  is  continually  extend- 
ing its  infiuence  throughout  the  North- 
west. 

The  Mississippi  Valley  Lumberman 
was  established  in  August,  1.S7G, 
by  Col.  Piatt  B.  Walker,  who  conducted 
the  i)apcr  until  June,  1887,  when  it  was 
sold  to  a  corporation  known  as  the 
T-und)crm;in  Publishing  Companv,  with 


J.  Newton  Nind,  who  has  since  been  the 
editor  and  the  controlling  spirit  in  the 
com])any,  as  president.  This  corporation 
fdso  included  the  elder  son  of  Col.  Piatt 
B.  W^alker,  the  fotnider  of  thepaper, Piatt 
B.  Walker,  Jr.,  who  had  been  with  the  pa- 
per since  it  was  started,  and  who  is  now 
the  fjusiness  manager  of  the  paper.  The 
Lumberman,  as  its  name  imjilies,  is  de- 
vf)ted  to  linnber  interest,  and  is  a  hand- 
somely printed,  well  edited  and  influen- 
tial trade  paper  which  has  taken  a  front 
rank  since  it  has  been  muler  the  present 
management. 

The  Furniture  News  is  a  monthly 
trade  paper  devoted  to  the  growing  fur- 
niture trade  of  the  Northwest.  It  is 
owned  by  the  Furniture  Publisliing  Com- 
pany, edited  by  J.  Newton  Nind,  its 
management  being  the  same  as  that  of 
the  Mississippji  Valley  Lumberman.  A 
jiaper  of  the  same  name  was  published 
for  a  year  (jr  two  prior  to  1889,  when 
the  present  Furniture  News  was  estab- 
lished. 

The  Northwestern  Aliller,  which  is  the 
exponent  and  rejircsentative  of  the  lead- 
ing industry  in  Minneapolis, ranks  among 
the  first  of  its  class  in  the  United  States,  in 
fact  in  its  peculiar  field  has  probabh'  no 
superior  in  the  country.  It  especially  re- 
presents the  merchant  or  shipping  mil- 
ler, and  furnishes  its  readers  with  the 
latest  and  fullest  information  and  news, 
bearing  upon  the  milling,  flour  and  grain 
interests. 

Its  beginning  gave  but  little  promise 
of  obtaining  its  present  commanding 
ini])ortance.  It  was  started  in  La  Crosse, 
Wis.,  in  1873.  Its  main  purposeat  that 
time  was  the  jjromoting  the  sale  of  an 
emery  wheel  buhr  dresser,  which  its 
owners  had  invented,  and  which  it  was 
then  thought  must  be  of  great  value, 
but  which  has  now  been  so  long  with- 
drawn from  market  that  its  name  has 
been  almost  forgotten. 
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At  first  the  ])fipcr  appeared  as  n 
monthly,  and  bore  hut  a  slight  resem- 
blance to  the  ])resent  elaborate  weekly 
edition.  Mr.  A.  K.  Ostrander  was  its 
founder,  with  whom  Mr.  Albert  Hop[)in 
became  early  associated  in  its  ])ubliea- 
tion.  Mr.  Ostrander  died  in  1878,  and 
•  for  some  time  Mr.  Hopjjin  was  the  ex- 
clusive owner  of  the  property,  and  dur- 
inj;  his  administr.'ition  it  was  removed 
to  Minneapolis. 

After  its  removal  to  tliis  city,  its  field 
of  operations  and  circulation  became 
greatly  enlarged,  and  Mr.  C.  AI.  Palmer 
became  associated  with  Mr.  Hojjpin  in 
its  management.  In  1882  Mr.  Hoppin 
disposed  of  his  interest  in  the  paper  tf) 
Mr.  Palmer,  who  secured  as  business 
manager  Mr.  C.  W.  Edgar.  Later  on 
the  paper  was  ])laeed  under  the  control 
of  a  stock  company,  Mr.  Palmer  being 
publisher  and  Mr.  Edgar  manager.  Un- 
der this  arrangement  the  Northwestern 
Miller  is  still  conducted,  and  yearly  witli 
increasing  success.  It  has  a  large  circu- 
lation, not  only  in  this,  butmany  of  the 
Northern  and  Western  states,  and  also  in 
the  flour  markets  of  Great  Britain 

In  addition  to  the  names  above  men- 
tioned as  connected  with  the  Miller  nn:, 
Prcd  ].  Clark,  local  editor  and  secretary 
(who  has  been  with  the  pa])er  since 
1874-,)  Miss  E.  E.  Palmer,  associate 
editor;  P.  IT.  Litchfield  as  assistant 
manager,  and  \V.  K.  (".regory,  traveling 
rcijresentative. 

Tlic  Nortli  western  Arcliitcct  and 
Building  Budget  as  it  is  now  known  was 
first  issued  by  Messrs.  Baldwin  <S:  I'rncc 
at  213  IIenne])in  Avenue  under  llic  title 
The  Nortliwcstern  Inijjrovenicnl  Record. 
When  first  established  it  was  issued 
weeklv  in  a  iom--colunni  cpiarto  form, 
the  first  nund)er  being  issued  on  the  21st 
day  of  April,  1S81-.  It  was  soon  fi)und, 
however,  that  its  field  was  not  such  as  to 
require    such    fre(|ueiicy    of  ])ublication 


and  in  the  following  July  it  was  changed 
to  a  monthly  and  the  ninnbcr  of  its 
pages  increased  to  sixteen  the  form  being 
that  of  a  magazine.  It  was  the  inten- 
tion of  its  promoters  to  make  it  essen- 
tially a  journal  devoted  to  the  rerd 
estate  interests  of  Minneapolis  and  the 
general  im]irovement  of  the  Northwest, 
but  receiving  little  encouragement  in 
that  direction  it  gradually  became  mer- 
ged into  a  magazine  devoted  to  the  arch- 
iteetiial  and  building  interests  of  the 
cit\  .  In  .\pril  1885,  its  publishers  be- 
came aware  of  the  fact  that  the  title  ol' 
their  ])ublication  was  not  a  clear  index 
as  to  its  character  and  it  was  accord- 
inglv  changed  to  Nortli  western  Arehitcel 
nnd  Improvement  Record.  In  thefollow- 
ing  January  its  quarters  at  213  Henne- 
pin.Avenue  becoming  too  cramped  ibr 
its  increasing  business,  the  office  was  re- 
moved to  commodious  rooms  in  the 
Loring  &  Windom  building  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Washington  and  Second  .\\(.-nue 
South,  its  ])rescnt  home. 

Early  in  its  career  Messrs.  Paid  win 
cK:  Bruce  associated  with  themselves  Mr. 
W.  II.  Farnham  who  remained  identilied 
with  the  journal  until  .\ugust,  1885, 
when  his  interest  was  ])urcluised  by  Mr. 
[efferson  Brundage.  The  jiublicationsof 
ihc  journal  was  continued  by  these  gen- 
tlemen until  .August,  1887,  when  the 
])aper  was  ])ui-chased  by  Messrs.  Otis  & 
Straw.  These  gcntleuK'n  remained  in 
jiossession  imtil  the  lbllowing.\])ri!  when 
a  slot'k  company  styled  the  "  Xorthwes- 
tei'n  .\rcliitect  Co."  and  com])osed  of 
niend)ers  of  the  arciiitectual  profession 
I  if  tlic  twin  cities  was  ibrmed  and  ])ur- 
cliased  the  interests  of  Messrs.  Otis  cS: 
Straw  l)ut  retaining  .Mr.  Straw  as  gi-ni'- 
ral  innnager  of  the  business.  In  March 
of  this  ve.ar  an  additional  I'eaturc  was 
added  comi)rising  six  photogravure 
plates  of  architectualsul)jectsand  issued 
togetliei  with   tlie  letter  press  and  relief 
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plate  engravintjs  comprising  the  regular 
edition,  was  called  the  "  Royal  "  edition. 
In  November  of  this  \-ear  Air.  Straw  re- 
signed his  position  as  manager  to  eni- 
])ark  in  other  ])ursuits  and  Mr.  Fred  S. 
Hunt,  a  Yoving  man  of  Chicago,  111.,  and 
who  had  long  Ijeen  identified  with  archi- 
tectual  journalism  in  that  city,  was 
called  to  occupy  the  jiosition. 

In  January,  1.S91,  tlie  usefulness  of 
the  journal  was  furtlier  increased  and 
its  field  extended  by  the  jnirchase  and 
consolidation  with  the  BuiUliiig Budget, 
an  architecttial  publication  of  Chicago, 
and  retaining  its  offices  in  both  cities. 
At  this  time  its  name  was  again  changed 
and  while  retaining  the  identity  of  both 
publications  it  was  made  The  North- 
western Architect  and  Buikling  Budget 
and  by  which  it  is  still  known. 

The  present  officers  of  the  company 
are:  Mr.  Henry  Lord  Ga\-  of  Chicago, 
])resident;  Air.  Fred  Kees  of  Minne- 
apolis, vice-president;  Mr.  Geo.  M. 
(lOodwin  of  Minneajiolis,  secretary  and 
treasurer;  Mr.  Fred  S.  Hunt,  general 
manager. 

The  character  of  the  publication  is 
essentially  that  of  an  architectural  mag- 
azine and  is  patronized  by  architects  and 
architcctual  students  in  all  jiarts  of  our 
country  besides  circulating  in  Canada, 
England,  France,  Russia,  Australia  and 
the  British  West  Indies. 

The  above  list  is  probabh'  not  com- 
plete, as  new  ])a]iers  are  established  al- 
inust  ever\-  month.  Of  course  a  consid- 
erable number  of  tlie  alKjve  have  passed 
out  of  existence,  some  having  survived 
l)ut  a  few  months,  others  but  a  year  or 
two,  and  still  others  merged  into  other 
])apers.  But  a  goodly  number  are  still 
published  and  flourishing.  But  these, 
and  others  hereafter  to  be  named,  will 
serve  to  give  an  idea  of  the  intense  intel- 
lectual activity  which  lias  always  char- 
ticterized  the  people  of  Minnea])o!is.     .\o 


important  liranch  of  business,  no  shade 
of  religious  or  liberal  belief,  no  profes- 
sion or  science,  but  has  its  representative 
in  the  press.  It  may  safely  be  stated 
that  no  city  of  its  size  in  the  Union  pub- 
lishes so  many  newspapers  and  periodi- 
cals. And  taken  in  consideration  with 
her  schools,  chuixhes,  library  and  char- 
itable and  benevolent  institutions,  it  is 
conclusive  proof  of  the  intelligence  and 
intense  intellectual  activity'  which  has 
always  characterized  the  city  of  Minne- 
apolis. 

Scandinavian  Newspapers.  Next  in 
numbers  and  also  in  importance  to  those 
])rinted  in  English,  come  newsiDapers 
and  periodicals  published  in  the  Scandi- 
navian langimges.  From  a  com]5ara- 
tively  early  da^-  this  population  has  here 
been  well  represented  by  its  secular  and 
religious  pi'ess.  The  editorial  ability 
represented  by  their  press  has  been  vmi- 
formly  of  a  high  order.  Among  their 
publications  we  name  the  following,  viz  : 
The  first  Scandinavian  ]5aper  published 
in  Minneapolis  was  the  Nordisk  Folke- 
bhid,  (weekly)  Norwegian-Danish.  This 
was  first  established  in  Rochester,  Minn., 
])ut  in  18G8  was  removed  to  this  cit3' 
and  published  b}'  F.  Sneedorf  Christen- 
sen.  In  1871  Geo.  H.  Johnson  (late 
sherifl"  of  Hennepin  county)  purchased 
it,  and  in  connection  with  Edvard  Lar- 
sen  (editor)  continued  it  till  1876,  when 
it  was  sold  to  a  Chicago  party  and  dis- 
continued. In  those  days  the  Scandina- 
vian population  was  much  less  than  it 
has  since  become,  the  advertising  pa- 
tronage was  small,  and  the  jiaper  did 
not  prove  a  financial  success.  The  Min- 
nesota (weekly)  was  established  by  C. 
F.  Solberg  in  1870.  It  was  sold  in  1872 
and  in  1873  was  bought  by  the  Bud- 
stikken  and  merged  in  that  i^ajjer. 

In  Septem1)er,  1873,  the  Budstikken 
was  started,  weekly,  by  a  stock  com- 
iinnv.       Its    first  editors  were   Paul    H. 
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Hansen  and  I".  A.  Iluslier,  also  part  pro- 
prietors, succeeded  for  a  time  by  Jon 
Rjarnason.  In  1S77  Luth  Jaejjer  as- 
smnc'd  the  editorslii]),  and  eonduetcd  the 
paper  successfully  until  1885.  Sincethen 
Jorjjcn  Jensen  and  R.  S.  N.  Sartz  have 
had  i)rinci]>al  editorial  charge.  Messrs. 
G.  F.Johnson  and  John  C  (ijedde  were 
for  several  years  the  publishers,  until 
1888.  The  i)a])er  is  now  owned  by  T. 
(iulbrandscn,  and  constitutes  the  weekly 
of  DnffliLf  Tidciide,  established  in  1887, 
ami  the  only  Scandinavian  daily  in  the 
city. 

The  Folkehlndet  was  established  in 
1877by  Prof  SvenOftedal  as  a  monthly. 
It  was  a  religious  (  Lutheran)  ])aper  and 
was  published  in  the  interest  of  the  Augs- 
bur\'  Seminary,  located  in  Minneapolis, 
and  to  awaken  the  interest  of  the  Scan- 
dinavian ]5eople  in  Alinnesota  and  ad- 
joining states  and  territories,  in  that  im- 
])()rtant  institution.  In  this  it  was 
largely  successful,  and  mainly  to  its  ef- 
forts is  due  the  fact,  that  in  a  few  years, 
the  instituticui  was  ])laced  on  a  soinid 
and  ])ernianent  fniancial  basis.  In  187'J 
the  ]ja])cr  was  issued  as  a  weekly  and 
edited  by  Professors  Oftedal  and  Svcrd- 
rup,  undei'  whose  eontiol  it  still  con- 
tinues. 

In  188(5  the  Faedrelandet  and  Eini- 
ffnititeii  (Norwegian  weekly)  was  re- 
nn)ve(l  to  this  city  from  La  Crosse,  Wis., 
where  it  had  |)reviously  been  ]niblished. 
It  is  now  owned  b\'  C  ( >nlbrandscii  X; 
Co. 

The  Ugvhindci  (  llanish-Norwegian 
weekly)  was  removed  here  iVoni  Chicago 
in  1880,  and  is  ])ublishe<l  by  C.  Rasmus- 
sen. 

The  Nnrin.'inih'i  (Norwegian  weekly), 
])ublislied  by  (i.  F.Johnson,  former  pro- 
])rietor  of  the  lUidstikkcn,  was  estab- 
lished in  18S,S. 

The  Minnesota  Slatslidninj^i  Swedish 
weekly)  was  established  in  ISTC)  by  Col. 


Hans  Mattson,and  since  removed  to  St. 
Paul,  and  merged  into  the  Skniiareu. 

The  Svcnskn  FoJkcts  TiV/n/ni,-- (Swed- 
ish weekly)  was  established  in  1880 by  a 
stock  company;  Alfred  Soderstrom,  man- 
ager and  Magnus  Luniuiw,  editor. 

The  Minncnpolis  Veckohhid  (weekly) 
is  the  organ  of  the  Swedish  Mission 
Church,  the  leading  spirit  in  which  in 
Minneapolis  is  the  Rev.  Mr.  Skogsbergh. 

The  Svcnsku  Anicriknnska  Post  en 
(Swedish  weekly)  was  est.ablishcd  in 
18,sr),  in  the  interest  of  Prohibition,  and 
is  edited  and  ])ublished  by  the  Turnblad 
Itrothers. 

'J'lic  Skordcnianncii  (Swedish),  de- 
voted to  Agricidtin-al  subjects  and  i)nb- 
lished  twice  a  nu)nth,  was  removed  here 
from  St.  Peter  in  1889.  P.  V.  Collins  is 
the  publisher. 

77;c  Skaiidiiiavisk  Farmer  Joiirmd 
(Danish  -  Norwegian)  also  devoted  to 
agricidturc,  is  ]iublishcd  monthlv  bv  C. 
Rasmussen  Pid)lisliing  Company. 

In  addition  to  these  are  a  number  of 
publications  in  the  Scandinavian  lang- 
uages devoted  to  literature  or  religion, 
iu)t  classed  as  nc\vs])ai)ers.  I'rom  the 
foregoing,  however,  it  \\i\\  be  seen  that 
the  Scandin;ivian  |)0]ndation  havcstood 
almost  ctpirdly  to  the  frcuit  with  .\mcri- 
cans  in  the  newspaper  woild,  indieat- 
ing  ;t  degree  of  enterprise  and  intelli- 
gence which  no  other  foreign  nation  has 
C(pi;ille(l.  Their  ready  assiinil;ition  to 
our  habitsaiul  customs  in  disseminating 
information  on  all  subjects  through  the 
niediuni  of  the  pi'css  is  remarkable,  and 
as  foreigniTs  classes  them  as  iorenu)st  in 
allinity  and  sympathy  with  .\mericans  or 
the  Ivnglish  s|)eaking  race.  Inehurches, 
si'hools,  libraries,  the  learned  professions 
,111(1  niunicii)al  government  their  inlhience 
is  m.irked  and  decided,  and  must  be  in- 
ireasingly  felt  with  each  passing  year. 

This  sketch  of  the  Scandinavian  ])ress 
would  be  incomiilete  without  ;i   mention 
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of  The  Nortli,  which  ajjtly  descriljes 
itself  as  "a  weekly  newspaper,  in  the 
English  language,  devoted  to  the  incul- 
cation of  American  ])rinciples  among  the 
Scandinavian  citizens  of  the  United 
States."  The  enterprise  makes  a  dis- 
tinct and  luippy  departure  from  the 
beaten  track  of  Scandinavian-American 
journalism,  and  proves  in  a  striking 
manner  the  progressive  and  truly  Amer- 
'ican  spirit  of  the  Scandinavians,  to 
which  reference  has  already  been  made. 
The  pa])er  was  established  by  a  stock 
coinpany,  consisting  of  several  promin- 
ent Scandinavian-Americans  of  Minne- 
apolis and  elsewhere,  the  leading  spirit 
£imongwhom  was  Col.  H.  Mattson,who 
thus  fittingly  wound  uj)  his  newspajjcr 
career.  It  is  now  owned  and  jmblished 
b\'  Messrs.  Luth  Jaeger  and  M.  V.  B. 
Fhilli|)s,  the  latter  as  business  manager, 
and  Mr.  Jaeger  has  been  the  editor  of  it 
since  its  establishment  in  1889.  Mr. 
Jaeger  is  an  able  and  vigorous  writer, 
with  a  perfect  command  of  the  English 
language,  and  thoroughly  American  in 
his  views  and  sympathies,  and  xmder  his 
able  management  the  jjaper  is  a  jjower 
for  good  among  the  Scandinavians  of 
the  Northwest.  Mr.  Jaeger  is  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Ivducation,  and  takes  a 
great  interest  in  the  school  system  of  the 
city. 

The  Echo  clc  fOiicst  is  the  represen- 
tc'itive  organ  of  the  French  C:inadians  in 
the  Northwest.  It  was  founded  in  188P> 
under  the  management  of  Z.  Demcules, 
its  iirojjrietor  and  managing  editor.  It 
has  steadily  increased  in  circidation  and 
influence,  and  while  specially  devoted  to 
the  interests  of  the  nationality  it  rejire- 
sents,  does  not  less  cordially  support  all 
measures  tending  to  benefit  the  cilv  and 
state  and  the  Northwest  at  large.  The 
nuniljer  of  I-"rench  Canadians  in  this 
state  and  those  immediately  adjoining, 
largely     trilnitary     to    this    point,    can 


scarcely  be  estimated  at  less  than  70,000 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  these  come 
more  or  less  immediately  under  the  inflti- 
ence  of  this  journal.  A  i)aper  published 
in  their  own  language  fills  a  want  which 
an  American  periodical  could  not  sup])ly. 

E.  K.  Lcroux,  its  editor-in-chief,  is 
widely  recognized  as  a  writer  of  great 
ability  as  is  shown  by  the  re-production 
of  many  of  his  articles  in  Erench  jjubli- 
cations  from  Canada  to  Louisiana.  He 
is  ably  assisted  by  J.C.  Manpiis  and  Dr. 
L.  AI.  Brunet,  of  Duluth. 

While  as  before  remai-ked,  the  Eclm 
rlc  TOiiest  is  specially  devoted  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  Erench-Canadian  iio])ula- 
tion,  it  has  never  cultivated  any  narrow 
views  of  separating  that  nationality  in 
an}-  respect  from  the  interests  of  the 
American  people  at  large.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  has  alwa\'s  wished  that  the 
true  interests  of  bt^th  nationalities  were 
the  same,  and  that  veneration  for  the 
land  of  tlieir  birth  is  in  no  degree  incon- 
sistent with  an  ardent  love  for  the 
country  of  their  adoption.  The  ])a]X'r 
is  doubtless  a  great  power  for  go(id  in  a 
large  pojudation  which  could  hardly  be 
reached  l)y  the  .Vmerican  press. 

The  Freie  Presse  Herold  is  a  weekly 
newspaper  published  in  the  German  lan- 
guage, and  is  the  only  Cicrman  newspa- 
])er  in  the  cit}'.  The  Frcic  Pr2sse  was 
founded  in  the  year  18()0  ij}-  some  Ger- 
man-American citizens  of  Minneapolis, 
mostly  belonging  to  the  Harmonia  Soci- 
ety, the  West  Minneapolis,  St.  Anthony- 
Turnverein  and  Lodges. 

Mr.  Laml)ert  Naegle  was  employed  as 
manager,  who  at  that  time  was  pub- 
lishing a  German  paper  at  New  Ulm, 
Minn.,  and  who  afterward  became  sole 
owner  of  the  establishment.  The  Frcic 
Presse  was  at  first  edited  by  Messrs.  Dr. 
A.  Ortman  and  Anthon  Grethen,  attor- 
ney at  law,  w-ho  gave  theirservices  with- 
out compensation. 
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The  first  salaried  editor  of  the  paper 
was  Mr.  Theodore  Ilieleher,  and  in  poli- 
tics the  Freie  Prcsse  was  independent. 
At  the  time  of  its  establishment  the  Ger- 
man population  was  small  as  compared 
with  the  i^rcsent,  and  it  required  skillful 
management  to  overcome  the  difficulties 
encountered.  Mr.  Naegle,  however,  was 
equal  to  the  undertaking,  and  within  a 
comparatively  short  time,  placed  the])a- 
pcr  on  a  sound  financial  basis. 

In  the  3-ear  1889  Mr.  Naegle  pur- 
chased the  Montana  Stmilti-xeitann-,  pub- 
lished at  Helena,  Mont.,  and  the  only 
German  news])aper  in  the  territory.  He 
sold  the  Freie  Prcsse  to  Mr.  R.  F.  Schmidt, 
who  continued  proprietor  until  Decem- 
ber, 1S9().  In  that  month  the  paperwas 
bought  by  a  new  company  and  consoli- 
dated with  the  Minneapolis  Herold,  a 
German  weekly  which  was  established 
in  18S2, 

The  new  c<)nq)any  incorporated  as 
the  "Minneapolis  Freie  Presse  Herold 
Printing  Com])aiiy,"  and  the  paper  was 
issued  as  the  "Minneapolis  Freie  Presse 
Herold."  The  officers  of  the  company, 
as  at  present  constituted,  areas  follows, 
viz:  Otto  E.  Naegle,  president;  .\rthur 
W.  Schlichting,  secretary  and  manager; 
Adolph  Ducvel  and  Charles  Baehr  direc- 
tors; C.  Baehr,  is  the  editor.  The  paper 
is  now  Democratic  in  politics. 

With  the  increase  of  the  German  pop- 
ulation, the  p.-q)er  has  steadily  grown  in 
prosperitj'  and  infiuence,  and  has  a  cir 
eidation  of  from  nine  to  ten  thousand, 
with  an  cst.ablished  rei)UtMtion  and  a 
fully  e(iuii)iH-d  jobbing  department,  and 
is  recognized  as  a  lirst-class  Gei'nian 
newsi)ai)er.  Its  office  is  in  the  Fvenin^i; 
yo;;/7),'(/ building  on  I'onrth  street. 

Besides  those  .'d)ove  en  u  m  er  a  t  ed  , 
among  editors  and  news])a])er  writers  of 
])rominence  in  theliistory  of  Minneapolis 
may  be  mentioned  (ico.  K.  Shaw,  ex- 
ma\-or    Hi',    .\nies.    Dr.    .\ll>ert    Sliaw, 


Mart.  Williams,  C.  A.  and  \V.  A.  Nim- 
moeks,  Shelton  Ilollister,  and  some 
others  connected  with  the  religious  press 
whose  nniues  we  have  not  been  able  to 
learn.  In  fact,  so  large  a  nund:)er  in  this 
city  have  been  engaged  at  different  times, 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  as  con- 
triliiitors  to  the  press  of  this  city, that  a 
iisl  of  the  names  alone  wotdd  occu])y 
much  sjjace. 

No  exclusive  book  publishing  enter- 
])rise  has  yet  been  established  in  this  city, 
l)ut  strong  indications  show  that  the 
want  will  be  supplied  in  the  near  future. 
In  the  mean  time,  that  such  work  can 
already  be  executed  here  in  a  manner  nol 
excelled  abroad,  by  the  Tril)inie  b''' 
Printing  Company,  is  conclusively  shown 
b_v  this  volume. 

The  Ensiffn  is  a  weekly  religious  news- 
])rq)er,  and  the  organ  of  the  Baptist  de- 
nomination in  this  city  and  state.  The 
first  luunber  was  issued  Februarv  14th, 
1889.  In  September,  1890,  the  follow- 
ing well-known  gentlemen  organized  a 
corporation,  and  assumed  the  manage- 
ment of  the  pa])er,  viz:  Geo.  A.  Pillsbm-y, 
D.  D.  Merrill,  li.  M.Van  Duzee,  S.  G.  Cook, 
\V.  W.  Hnnlington,  A.  R.  Potter,  W.  B. 
Ransom,  Cary  iMuerson,  C.  P.  Jones,  J. 
A.  Wolvertou,  Geo.  N.  Carman,  ami  W. 
1,.  Harris.  Lemuel  Moss,  D.  D.,  has  l)een 
editor  ol'  the  ])rqier  from  its  first  estab- 
lislinu-nl. 

In  ()(.'tol)er,  1S9(),  tlic  above  named 
t'orporalion  ])nrchased  The  Hnsi^n  from 
I.e.  W'hilnev  (.\:  Son,  the  former  publish- 
ers. The  papt'r  was  enlargeil  to  its  ])res- 
ent  size,  and  many  other  improvemenls 
made,  so  that  in  its  editorial,  literary, 
general  and  religious  news  departments 
il  stands  among  the  Ibremost  Journals 
of  thai  denomination. 

I'liv  //onsc/cee/)<;7- is,  as  its  name  indi- 
cates, a  periotlical  espeeirdly  devoted  to 
family  interests,  and  a  welcome  conq)an- 
ion    at    tiu-    fireside.      Its   moral    lone  is 
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high, and  in  llic  ilepartmeiit  pertainin.n  to 
woman's  labor  and  sphere  it  is  full  and 
interestintj,  and  not  less  so  in  theyouth's 
department.  It  is  a  paper  of  twenty 
])ages, established  some fifteen3'ears  since. 

The  Farm,  Stock  find  Home,  a  semi- 
monthly ajjricnltural  ])a])er,  was  estab- 
lished in  1.SS4,  by  Horatio  R.Owen,  with 
Col.  J.  II.  Stevens  Jis  agricultnral,  and 
S.  M.  Owen  as  writing  editor,  though 
the  latter  did  not  assume  editorial  man- 
agement until  the  following  year.  The 
paper  was  well  received  from  the  first; 
seemed, in  fact,  to  have  found  that  "long 
felt  want,"  tliat  journalists  are  ever  in 
quest  of,  and  a])parantly  filled  it  accept- 
al)ly  to  its  patrons.  It  is  one  of  the  few 
agricultural  ])apers  that  are  "edited  on 
tiie  farm,"  for  from  the  first  it  was  the 
aim  of  the  management  to  secure  a  staff 
of  writers  who  lived  on  farms,  and  who 
dail_v  came  in  contact  with  the  flocks, 
herds,  crops  and  experiences  they  were 
expected  to  write  about.  This  gave  to 
the  jjaper  a  practical  value  that  rendered 
it  {i  favorite  wherever  known,  and  has 
given  it  a  circulation  and  influence  quite 
unusual  with  journals  of  its  class.  The 
paper  is  yet  in  the  hands  of  its  founders, 
and,  strangely  enough,  the  same  com])os- 
itors  and  foreman  who  got  ovit  the  first 
nimiber  are  still  employed  upon  it.  Its 
circulation  is  much  larger  than  was  ever 
])rcviousl\'  enjoyed  by  an}-  agricultural 
])aper  in  this  region,  and  it  is  now  con- 
ceded to  be  one  of  the  solid  and  useful 
business  enterprises  of  the  Northwest. 

This  article  would  beincomplete  with- 
out further  mention  of  a  veteran  editor 
and  ncws])apcr  writer  now  living  in  this 
city.  Col.  J.  H.  Stevens.  He  was  from  the 
first  a  contributor  to  the  St.  Anthony 
Express,  as  well  as  more  or  less  to 
nearly  ever}-  paper  which  succeeded  it  in 
this  city  for  manj-  years.  He  has  also 
been  the  editor  of  Glencoe  Register, 
Cntnrnct   and  Aizricidtiirisl,    Chronicle, 


Farmers'  Union,  Farmers    Tril)une  and 
I'ann,  StocI<  and  Home. 

His  strong  ])oint  as  a  newspajier 
winter  was  in  collecting  interestiiig  local 
items  and  historical  sketches.  In  this 
line  he  is  unsurpassed.  To  a  large  ac- 
cpiaintance  with  early  settlers,  and  an 
tmusually  retentive  memory,  he  unites 
an  intintive  perce])tion  of  what  the 
public  taste  demands  for  an  interesting 
newspai)cr.  The  same  (|ualities  appear 
in  his  recently  i)ublished  jjcrsonal  recol- 
lections of  Alinncsota  and  its  pcojjle, 
which  is  rich  in  interesting  early  inci- 
dents of  pioneer  life.  His  life  has  been 
varied  by  many  im])ortant  business 
enterprises,  l)ut  had  he  devoted  himself 
exclusively  to  journalism,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  he  woukl  have  tichieved  dis- 
tinguised  success  in  that  ]irofession. 

WiMJAM  Smith  Ki.ng.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  present  centurvRev.  Lyndon 
King  was  an  itinerant  Methodist  minis- 
ter in  northern  New  York.  He  was  a 
strong  character,  uniting  with  the  tender 
qualities  of  pastor  of  a  Christian  flock 
bold  and  radical  0]iinions  of  a  reformer. 
He  was  an  Abolitionist,  associate  and 
contemporary  of  Gerrit  Smith  and  Wil- 
liam (ioodell  l^efore  the  agitations  pro- 
duced by  the  sturdy  John  Brown,  Garri- 
son and  Phillips  had  stirred  the  popiilar 
heart  to  revolt.  William  S.  King  was 
his  fifth  child,  Ijorn  at  Alalone,  Franklin 
County,  New  York,  December  16,  182<S. 
When  the  son  was  eight  years  old  the 
family  settled  on  a  farm,  and  the  boj-s 
were  put  to  work  in  clearing  up  the  for- 
est <'ind  bringingtheland,nonetoo prom- 
ising, into  a  condition  where  it  could  fur- 
nish a  scanty  support.  At  twelve  years 
of  age  he  snfifered  that  irreparable  loss 
to  a  young  lad — the  death  of  his  mother. 
The  family  life  was  broken  u]).  Young 
William  left  home  and  commenced  self- 
sui)port.     For  the  next  six  ye.'irs  he  re- 
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inaiiicd  in  the  vicinity  of  his  home,  work- 
ing as  a  farm  hand  anddrivingteam.  In 
this  wooded  part  of  tiie  cotnitrv,  where 
the  dense  hard  wood  forests  were  l)eing 
rapidly  cleared,  a  considerable  business 
was  carried  on  by  the  village  merchants 
in  gathering  ashes,  which  were  leached 
and  concentrated  byboilinginto  ])otash. 
One  of  the  early  successes  which  the  lad 
achieved  was  iis  an  "  ash  cat."  The  riv- 
alry of  tile  teamsters  of  competing  asli- 
eries  was  sometimes  intense,  and  William 
found  that  b\'  feeding  his  team  while  the 
stars  were  yet  bright,  he  could  drive 
through  the  frosty  morning  and  exchange 
his  store  of  jiarcels  of  tea,  tobaccf)  and 
salcratusfora  load  of  ashes, getthestart 
of  his  slower  competitors,  and,  as  he 
passed  them  with  a  whoop  and  a  cheer, 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  boy  foreshadowed 
the  push  and  energy  c)f  the  mature  man. 
Sometimes  in  the  winter  he  would  work 
for  his  bo.'inl  and  attend  school,  but  his 
scholastic  op])ortunities  were  confined  to 
the  (list I'ict  school,  and  only  through  brief 
and  irregular])eriods.  About  1846, when 
eighteen  years  of  age,  he  quit  the  rural 
employments  of  his  boyhood,  repairing 
to  Otsego  County,  where  he  engaged  as 
solicitor  for  some  of  the  mutual  insrn-- 
ance  companies,  which  .about  that  time 
became  very  po])ular  ihrotighout  rural 
New  York.  Hut  he  had  asjiirations  for 
a  more  dignified  career.  Politics  and 
])ublic  oiiinion,  as  shajjcd  bv  newspa])ers, 
engaged  his  attention.  Had  his  ambi- 
tion been  solely  to  achieve  ])resent  suc- 
cess, he  wotdd  li;i\e  allied  liimsclfwitli 
the  Whig  i)arty,  which,  at  that  ]ieri()d 
contested  with  the  Democratic  jjarty  for 
the  s])oiis  of  ]iarly  success  in  the  state 
•and  nation.  I'.ul  all  his  symi)athies  and 
sentiments,  trut'  to  his  early  training, 
impelled  him  into  association  with  Liu- 
more  radical  and  anii -slavery  |)arty 
just  then  rising  inlo  prominence.  The 
Abolition,  or  I'rec  Soil  party,  then  a  foi'- 


lorn  and  struggling  band,  in  the  year 
is.")!'  iiomintited  John  P.  Hale  for  Presi- 
dent, and  (icorge  W.  Julien  for  Vice  Pres- 
ident. \'oung  King  started  a  campaign 
j)aper,  the  "  Free  Democrat,"  in  Coopers- 
town,  to  supjjort  this  ticket.  One  year 
later  he  took.an  advanced  step,  and  or- 
ganized a  Young  Men's  Republican  Club 
at  Cherry  Valley.  This  was  the  first 
organization  known  up  to  that  date  un- 
der the  name  of  "  Republican."  A  local 
ticket  was  nominated,  and  to  the  sur- 
])rise  of  the  political  fossils,  a  part  of  its 
candidates  were  elected.  Manylayclaim 
to  the  honor  of  having  originated  the 
Rejmblican  party.  The  truth  is  that 
]iublic  sentiment,  which  had  been  aroused 
by  the  old  Abolitionists  to  a  pitch  of  de- 
termination, in  many  parts  of  the  noi'th, 
crystalized  in  many  places,  and  about  the 
same  time,  in  the  formation  of  the  new 
])arty  of  freedom.  The  effort  made  at 
Cherry  Vrdley  was  one  of  these,  and  was 
the  first  to  adopt  the  name  "  Rei)ub- 
lican"  for  its  party  and  candidates,  but 
tmlike  most,  it  was  born  with  such  vigor 
and  ])ushed  with  such  enthusiasm  that 
it  achieved  a  speedy  victory. 

At  this  period  Albany,  the  capital  of 
the  state  of  New  York,  wtisii  chief  seat  of 
l)olitical  intrigue  in  this  country.  Many 
of  the  politicians  of  the  state  gathered 
here,  from  both  parties,  and  were  men 
of  great  ])ersonal  power  and  inlluence. 
Thurlow  Weed,  who  conducted  the  Even- 
ing' JonrnnI,  and  Ivdwin  Croswell,  ed- 
itor of  the  Arijius,  were  men  of  great 
abilil\-  in  their  res])ecti\'e  parties,  aixl 
exercised  a  large  influence,  not  ordy  in 
state,  but  also  in  national  i)olitics.  The 
nauRs  of  Preston  King,  Wni.  L.  Marcy, 
Daniel  S.  Dickinson  and  William  H.  Sew- 
ard will  be  recalled  as  leading  Albany 
l)oliticians,  with  national  rejjutations. 
Mr.  Kingwas  drawn  into  this  circle, and 
imbibed  in  this  school  lessons  of  political 
tact,  if  not  of  wisiloni.     He  often  visited 
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Albany,  riiul  hccauic  familiar  willi  tlic 
leading  politicians  ot"  the  state, gathered 
there. 

His  power  and  influenee,  which  had 
been  reached  by  the  sheer  force  of  per- 
sonal merit,  were  recognized  by  his  ap- 
pointment upon  the  staff  of  Alajor-Gen- 
eral  S.  S.  Burnside,  of  the  State  Militia, 
with  the  rank  of   Colonel. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  he  felt  the 
impulse  of  emigration  and  sought  a 
home  in  the  west. 

Col.  King  arrived  in  Mitmeaj^olis  and 
took  up  his  abode  in  the  summer  of  1858. 
It  was  a  critical  period  in  the  affairs  of 
the  state,  and  the  advent  of  a  political 
revolution.  In  April  of  that  year  the 
people  of  the  state  had  adopted  by  an 
overwhelming  majority  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  loan  the  state  credit  in 
the  form  of  bonds  to  the  several  railroad 
companies  to  the  amount  of  $5,000,000. 
Gov. Sibley  had  declined  to  issue  the  bonds 
without  a  first  lien  on  the  lands,  road- 
beds and  franchises  of  the  railroad  com- 
panies, but  luid  been  coerced  by  a  man- 
date of  the  Supreme  Court  to  issue  tljem 
without  such  securitv.  The  state  had 
been  organized  at  the  first  election  in 
1857  on  a  Democratic  basis.  The  (^jOv- 
ernor,  Legislature,  Supreme  Court,  Rep- 
resentatives and  Senators  in  Congress 
were  all  of  that  party.  A  second  state 
election  would  occur  in  November,  1859. 

Col.  King,  whose  political  education 
had  been  among  the  radical  politicians 
of  the  Empire  State,  and  wdio  had  been 
active  in  organizing  the  R  e p  u  1 )  1  i  c  a  n 
jKirtyin  thatstate, tookin  the  situation, 
and  entered  into  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tions at  issue  with  impetuous  zeal.  He 
procured  a  printing  press,  and  in  the 
spring  of  1859  commenced  the  publica- 
tion of  the  State  Atlas,  a  weekly  news- 
paper. It  was  from  the  start  edited 
with  a  trenchcnt  pen.  Its  columns  fairly 
blazed  with  denunciation  of  the  five  mil- 


lion loan  measure,  predicted  the  rejjudia- 
tion  of  the  bonds,  and  charged  the  demo- 
cratic jjarty  with  responsibility  for  the 
flagrant  "suiTidle"  perpetrated  upon 
the  peo])le  of  the  State.  The  Minne- 
sotiaii,  a  newspa])cr  edited  by  Dr.  Thos. 
Foster,  and  published  at  St.  Patd,  took 
the  same  ground,  and  was  little  less 
denunciatory  than  the  Atlas.  These 
fidminations  ])roduced  a  profound  im- 
pression in  the  state,  and  inspired  dis- 
trust of  the  state  bonds  in  the  eastern 
markets  wdiere  they  were  sent  for  nego- 
tiation. Capitalists  refused  to  invest  in 
them.  As  a  last  recourse  the  nailroad 
contractors  organized  banks  of  issue, 
depositing  the  bonds  as  security  for  their 
circulating  notes.  Biit  the  scheme  was 
abortive.  Upon  this  "wild  cat  cur- 
rency" the  Atlas  fell  with  furious  de- 
nunciation. The  railroad  companies  de- 
faulted in  pa3'ment  of  interest  on  the 
bonds,  and  they  fell  into  discredit,  and 
the  bank  notes  issued  upon  them  became 
worthless.  By  all  means  of  negotiation 
no  more  than  $2,225,000  of  the  bonds 
had  been  sold,  wiien  the  whole  scheme 
collapsed. 

At  this  time  the  public  mind  was 
becoming  highly  inflamed  b}'  the  aggres- 
sions of  the  slave  power  in  the  South, 
and  its  political  abettors  throughout  the 
country.  The  columns  of  the  Atlas  were 
filled  with  arguments  and  passionate 
appeals,  taking  the  most  radical  position 
on  the  question.  Col.  King  wielded  a 
caustic  pen.  No  editorial  writer  in  the 
state  has  ever  equaled  him  in  warmth  of 
expression  or  bitterness  of  denunciation. 
Public  sentiment  was  profoundl3'  stirred 
on  both  these  subjects;  so  that  when  the 
election  of  November,  1859,  took  place 
apolitical  revolution  was  effected.  All 
branches  of  the  state  government 
became  repidjlican,  and  have  remained 
solidly  such  ever  since.  When  the  presi- 
dential election   succeeded  in  the  fall  of 
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ISIJO,  Aliiiucsotii  liad  lakcu  her  jjlacc 
witli  the  the  phalanx  of  triumphant 
republican  states.  Col.  King  had  not 
contined  his  eftbrts  to  the  columns  of  the 
Atlas.  He  was  active  in  ])olitical  organ- 
ization, and  (luring  the  campaign 
donned  the  cape  and  carried  the  torch  in 
the  enthusiastic  ranks  of  tlic  Wide 
Aw.akes.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
month  of  August  of  this  year  an  event 
occurred  wliich  stirred  up  no  little  local 
excitement,  and  contriljuted  to  kindle 
more  intensely  the  fires  of  the  pending 
political  issue.  A  family  from  Mississippi 
had  brought  to  Minneapolis  a  female 
slave,  in  ignorance  of  the  difference 
Ijetween  the  laws  of  the  two  states  on 
the  subject  of  personal  liberty,  who  was 
(piietly  serving  her  mistress  as  maid.  A 
writ  of  habeus  corjaus  was  iirocurcd  bj- 
colored  peoi)le,  and  she  was  brought 
before  the  district  judge,  when  the  coui't 
advised  her  that  she  was  free  to  choose 
her  condition,  and  as  she  was  being 
escorted  through  the  hallway  to  a  car- 
riage, one  of  the  many  southerners  cried 

out,    "Lets    take    the  nigger    any 

how."  At  this  suggestion  King's  ^vrath 
broke  out  like  a  cyclone.  He  denounced 
the  southerners  inesent  as  a  gang  of 
slave-driving  kidna]5])ers,  and  seizing  a 
stout  cane  ui)on  which  a  deacon  was 
leaning,  declared  that  he  would  brain 
the  first  man  who  should  attemjit  to 
])rofane  a  .Minnesota  temple  ol  juslice 
by  laying  an  unfriendly  hanrl  upon  a 
])erson  made  free  by  the  kiws  and  consti- 
tution of  the  State  oi"  Minnesota.  There 
were  not  a  few  jiresent  who  sym[)athized 
with  the  master  of  the  slave  woman,  for 
the  sojouners  from  the  south  were  bring- 
ing much  ])atronage  to  tlie  hotels  and 
traders  o(  the  vicinitx  .  Col.  King  was 
threatened,  and  through  all  the  succeed- 
ing night  a  guard  of  citizens  thought  it 
necessary  to  guard  the  Atlns  olfice  lioni 
attack  and  demolition,  and  occupied  it 


bL'hind  barricaded  doors.  At  the  lollow- 
ing  election  Col.  C\'rus  Aldrich  was 
elected  representative  in  congress  from 
the  Minneapolis  district.  He  was  a 
staunch  friend  of  Col  King,  who  luid 
actively  supported  his  election,  both 
through  the  columns  of  the  .Atlas  and  in 
jjersonal  effort. 

The  complete  and  trium|)hant  success 
of  the  KeiJublicans,  so  largel\  due  to  the 
eiforts  of  Col.  King,  brought  him  into 
marked  prominence  in  the  councils  of 
the  party,  and  for  some  years  he  was  in 
a  good  sense  the  dictator  of  the  party. 
He  shajieditsjjlatforms  and  often  n;imed 
its  candidates. 

With  the  movement  of  the  regiments 
from  the  state  to  the  South,  at  the  out- 
break of  the  Rebellion,  Col.  Kingrepaired 
to  Washington,  where,  with  Col.  Aldrich 
and  William  Windom,  he  gave  his  first 
attention  and  solitude  to  the  soldiers 
from  Minnesota.  He  visited  the  camjjs, 
made  the  actpiaintance  of  the  men  and 
ministered  to  their  wants.  His  time  and 
jnirseandefficient  mediation  wcrealwavs 
at  their  service. 

At  the  organization  of  the  first  w;ir 
congress,  July  5th,  1861,  he  was  chosen 
Post  Master  of  the  House  of  Rejiresent- 
atives.  At  the  outset  he  had  a  wide  ac- 
quaint.'ince  with  the  public  men  of  New 
York.  The  ]M)sition  of  officer  of  the 
House  enabled  him  to  extend  this  ac- 
(piainlance  to  all  the  jirduiinenl  persons 
in  ])ublic  life.  His  genial  and  spontan- 
eous n.'iture,  his  enthusiasm, his  stalwart 
devotion  to  the  jjarty,  were  such  that  he 
was  continued  in  the  i)osition  for  twelve 
successive  years,  excejjt  one  Congress. 
The  intervals  between  the  sessions  of 
Congress  were  spent  in  Minncajiolis,  to 
which  he  held  an  unabated  loyalty,  and 
where  he  threw  himself  with  all  the  en- 
tluisiasni  of  his  nature  into  whatever 
enter[)rise  ap])caled  li>  him  for  assist- 
ance. 
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Amoiitjf  the  institutions  which  owe 
tlicir  being  to  his  suggestion  or  liljeral 
aid,  during  this  period,  are  LaUewood 
Cemetery,  the  Minneajjolis  Street  Rail- 
way Company , the  Harvester  Works,  and 
the  Mechanical  aud  Agricultural  Asso- 
ciation. The  latter  was  a  corporation 
which,  at  the  outset,  numbered  several 
prominent  citizens,  but  which  finall3' wiis 
left  upon  the  Colonel's  hands  alone.  It 
acquired  the  old  fair  groxmds  of  sixty 
acres  in  the  southeasterly  part  of  the 
city,  and  held  annual  fairs,  which  drew 
the  whole  countryside.  Here  were  shown 
the  finest  cattle  of  the  western  states. 
The  fleetest  horses  upon  the  turf  com- 
jjcted  ujion  the  tracks  for  its  splendid 
purses,  while  the  attractions  brought  to- 
gether to  amaze  and  bewilder  the  spec- 
tator, earned  for  Col.  King  the  ejjithct 
of  "Old  Thanmaturgiis." 

For  several  years  Col.  King  held  the 
office  of  Surveyor  General  of  logs  and 
lumber  for  the  second  Minnesota  lumber 
district.  The  work  of  the  office  was 
largely  performed  by  deputies,  but  it  was 
a  very  important  and  responsible  office, 
affording  a  comfortable  income,  and  was 
committed  to  his  hands  largely  in  appre- 
ciation of  his  active  and  unselfish  labcjrs 
ni  behalf  of  the  public  interests. 

He  was  in  later  3'ears  secretary  of  the 
Minneapolis  Board  of  Trade,  to  which 
position  he  made  his  wide  acquaintance 
and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  needs  of 
the  eitv,  of  great  use  in  building  up 
her  commercial  and  manufticturing  in- 
terests. 

Probably  the  most  important  service 
that  he  rendered  the  public  during  these 
years  was  in  the  establishment  and  con- 
duct of  newspajicrs.  He  was  instru- 
mental in  starting  the.  Minneapolis  Trib- 
une, at  a  time  when  such  an  enterprise 
brought  mcire  fame  than  fortune.  He 
also  became  a  large  stockholder  in  the 
Pioneer  Press,  and  for  several  vcars  con- 


ducted its  Alinneapolis  dcpai'tmcnt  with 
equal  vigor  and  success. 

About  1870  he  participated  with  sev- 
eral other  gentlemen  of  Minneapolis  and 
St.  Paul  in  executing  a  contract  of  build- 
ing the  first  section  of  the  Northern  Paci- 
fic Railwav,  from  the  Balls  of  the  St. 
Louis  river  to  the  Red  river,  through  the 
wholebreadthof  the  state  of  Minnesota. 
He  was  ever  an  ardent  advocate  of  this 
great  enterprise,  foreseeing  with  intui- 
tive sagacity  the  immense  advantages 
which  the  opening  of  a  trans-continental 
route  through  the  north  would  give  to 
the  city  of  his  home.  He  was  one  of  the 
original  share-holders  in  the  comjjanv 
which  undertook  its  construction,  and 
secured  places  on  its  Board  of  Directors 
for  his  friends,  and  Geo.  A.  Brackett, 
Dorilus  Morrison,  and  co-operated  ^^•ith 
another  personal  and  i)olitical  friend,  the 
late  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  William 
Windom.in  the  ijrusecution  of  this  great 
midertaking. 

Time  and  again  he  urged  upon  the  at- 
tention of  listless  city  councils  or  apath- 
etic citizens  the  subject  of  public  parks, 
and  more  than  once  brought  forward 
schemes  for  their  establishment.  His 
earnest  advocacy  of  these  necessities  of 
urban  life,  both  through  personal  conver- 
sation and  witli  his  facile  pen,  together 
with  examples  of  liberal  tree  ])lanting 
upon  his  own  broad  domain,  were  the 
chief  influences  which  educated  the  pub- 
lic to  receive  the  later  project  of  our  jires- 
ent  unecpialed  park  system.  In  shaping 
this  system  he  greatly  contributed  bv 
])ersonal  service  ujion  the  Park  Board, 
and  In- later  donations  of  valual)le  lands 
as  additions  to  the  city's  parks. 

At  the  expiration  of  Col.  King's  ser- 
vice as  postmaster  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Forty-fourth  Congress  from  the  Fourth 
district  of  Minnesota.  He  entered  upon 
his   term    with    brilliant   ])restige.       His 
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cntluisifisiii  for  Minnesota  and  devotion 
to  lier  people,  his  knowledi^e  of  tlie  needs 
and  situation  of  the  entire  west;  his 
ability  and  intelli,L;enee;  his  wide  ae- 
quaintance  with  public  men  and  IVimil- 
iarity  with  the  course  of  btisincss  in  con- 
gress, were  rare  qualifications  for  the 
exalted  jjosition  of  representative.  But 
he  was  not  allowed  to  serve  out  his  term 
in  tranciuility.  He  Ijecame  the  object  of 
calumny  and  misrepi-esentation.  Soon 
after  taking  his  seat  an  investigation 
was  ordered  by  the  House,  of  transac- 
tions in  procuring  a  subsidy  for  the 
Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Conqjany,  at 
a  ])revious  congress.  Charges  of  bribery 
were  wildly  brought  against  prominent 
men  in  congress,  and  other  branches  of 
the  ptiblic  service.  Col.  King,  from  his 
position  in  the  House  and  intimacy  with 
many  of  the  actors  in  the  transactions, 
was  thought  to  know  something  which 
might  implicate  othei's,  and  a  stdipoena 
was  issued  for  him  to  ajipear  before  the 
connnittee  of  investigation.  His  gener- 
ous nature  revolted  at  Ix-ing  made  the 
occasion  of  1)ringing  unmerited  obli(|y 
vq)on  others,  and  he  placed  himself 
lieyond  tile  reach  of  the  intpiisitorial 
process.  The  act  l)r(>ught  tqion  him  a 
storm  of  calumny  :ind  misrepresentation. 
His  motives  were  not  appreciated,  but 
instead  liis  guilty  knowledge  of  corruj)- 
tion  was  assumed.  'Die  d  em  oc  ra  t  ic 
newspapers,  ever  readx-  to  take  u])  a 
reproach  against  an  op])onent,  were  wild 
in  liieir  aspersions  of  his  conduct.  The 
state  legislature  joined  in  the  outcry 
against  him  and  adopted  a  resolution 
calling  I'or  his  resignation.  This  brought 
lro:ii  iiis  retreat  a  ])riiiiipt  letter  fid- 
dressed  to  the  legislature.  In  it  he  de- 
fended, as  far  as  he  was  then  able  to  dis- 
close the  facts,  his  conduct,  asserted  his 
personal  innoeenee  ol  any  eorrujit  rela- 
tion, and  hurled  at  the  legislature  a 
withering  rebuke  t)i  its  imiiertinence.   lie 


added  facts  which  brought  some  of  their 
own  number  into  like  condemnati(Mi. 
This  letter  will  remain  as  a  model  among 
the  compositions  of  modern  times,  foi' 
scornful  sarcasm  .and  biting  irony.  Not 
Junius,  in  his  inimitable  arraignment  ol 
the  corru]5tions  of  the  Grafton  ministry, 
pointed  a  keener  shaft  of  ridicule  and 
contempt.  The  publication  of  the  letter 
produced  a  revulsion  of  Sentiment,  and 
the  public  soon  concluded  what  has  since 
become  a  settled  conviction,  that  Col. 
King's  retreat  was  prompted  by  feelings 
of  generosity-,  and  that  he  sacrificed  his 
own  present  reputation  rather  than  ex- 
pose to  immerited  censure  others  whose 
confidence  and  friendship  he  enjoyed. 

The  committee  of  investigation  excul- 
pated Col.  King  from  any  inq^rojier  act 
or  connection  with  the  passage  of  the 
measure  investigated,  but  excepted  to  his 
refusal  to  testify  as  to  others  who  were 
thought  to  be  implicated.  The  resolu- 
tions referred  to  as  being  passed  by  the 
legislature  censuring  Col.  King  for  not 
ai)])earing  before  the  committee  of  in- 
vestigation were,  upon  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  facts,  expunged  from  the 
records  of  the  journals  by  imaninuius 
vote  of  both  liranches  of  the  legislature. 

Agriculture  is  the  basis  of  hiuuan  in- 
dustry. And)ition  teuq)ts  many  a  boy 
from  the  paternal  fieres,  to  mingle  in  the 
\\il(l  struggle  for  business  success  or  ])ol- 
itical  honors,  or  for  professional  achieve- 
ments, who,  when  a  measure  of  success 
has  been  .'ichieved,  feels  the  love  of  the 
old  sod  revive,  aiul  returns  to  a  nu)re 
liberal,  if  less  ])rofital)le  cultivation  of 
the  soil.  Col.  King  had  a  ruial  ideal, 
and  towards  the  close  ol  his  life  in  Wash- 
ington began  to  ac(|uirc  larms  l^iug 
around  thelakes.  First  thcDeacon  Mann 
])rc-cnq)tion  at  Lake  I  I;irriet  was  secured, 
then  the  I*\ather  (iear  claim  at  Calhoun 
was  acipiired  ;  to  these  were  added  the 
Manwaring  tract,  on    the  west  side   o( 
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Harriet,  anil  other  pieces  of  land,  so  that 
a  tract  of  fourteen  hundred  acres  was 
obtained,  lying  in  a  compact  body.  To 
this  tract  he  yave  tlie  name  of"  Lyndalc 
Farm."  Spacious  barns  were  liuilt,  and 
a  large  farm  house.  Here  he  gathered 
the  choicest  animals  of  leading  breeds  of 
cattle  —  the  ponderous  Short-horn,  the 
shapely  Ayreshire,  and  the  fawn-like  Jer- 
sey. Among  these  he  walked  like  a  pa- 
triarch among  his  herds,  calling  them  by 
pet  names  and  patting  their  sleek  and 
submissive  heads.  .Vnnual  sales  were 
held,  and  the  Lyndale  herd  Ijecame  fam- 
ovisthi'oughout  thecountry.  The  crown- 
ing honor  was  won  when  a  lordly  repre- 
sentative of  the  "Bates"  strain  of  Short- 
horns was  purchased  at  auction  for  the 
sum  of  $14-, 000,  and  returned  to  Eng- 
land to  recruit  the  blood  of  princely  herds. 
In  his  enthusiasm  the  ]iroprietor  of  Lyn- 
dale farm  had  allowetl  his  expenditures 
to  outrun  his  income,  and  he  was  forced 
to  dispose  of  his  cattle,  and  made  a  deed 
of  the  farm  to  an  eastern  friend,  Mr. 
Philo  Remington,  who,  in  retxirn  for  a 
similar  favor,  which  Col.  King  had  done 
for  him  in  former  days,  undertook  to 
make  advances  on  the  ju'operty  by  way 
of  clearing  off  the  claims  against  it. 

.\s  time  went  on  the  relations  of  the 
parties  became  estranged  through  the 
nutehinations  of  an  agent.  Mr.  Reming- 
ton's own  affairs  needed  a  return  of  the 
advances,  which  Col.  King  was  unable 
to  res])ond  to,  and  the  property  was  sold 
to  other  ptirties.  In  the  meantime  the 
growth  of  the  city  had  encroached  upon 
the  adjacent  farms,  so  that  the  land  be- 
came desirable  to  cut  up  into  cit^-  lots. 
Calhoun  Park,  the  various  Remington 
additions  and  other  plats  were  laid  out, 
aiul  many  lots  were  sold.  Streets  were 
opened  and  stakes  driven  where  the  cows 
had  grazed  in  undisturbed  repose. 

Ctjl.  King  commenced  an  acti(jn  in 
equity  against  Mr.  Remington  and    his 


grantees  for  an  accounting  and  return 
of  the  remaining  lands.  This  was  the 
inost  notable  law-suit  which  had  ever 
come  to  issue  in  Hennepin  county.  The 
ablest  members  of  the  local  bar,  re-in- 
forced  by  eminent  counsel  from  New  York, 
were  engaged  on  either  side.  The  Court 
fomul  in  favor  of  Col.  King,  and  its 
decree  was  confirmed  In^  the  Supreme 
Court.  On  a  settlement,  securities  and 
l^roperty  were  turned  over  to  the  suc- 
cessful litigant  to  the  value  of  nearly 
two  million  dollars. 

Col.  King  rewarded  his  faithful  attor- 
ne\'s  with  mimificent  fees.  He  settled 
his  obligations,  and  opened  his  generous 
heart  with  free  hand  to  the  imjiortuni- 
ties  of  friendship  and  the  appeals  of  char- 
ity. He  embarked  in  new  enterprises 
with  more  zeal  than  prudence.  His  old 
haunts  were  revisited,  old  friendships  re- 
newed, and  everywhere  the  jolly  Colonel 
seemed  only  happy  when  he  could  share 
his  good  fortune  with  others.  This  is 
not  the  way  the  sordid  sons  of  wealth 
increase  their  stoix-.  It  was  no  surprise 
to  his  friends  that  a  few  years  enforced 
the  lesson  of  economy,  and  found  him 
richer  only  in  the  happiness  his  liberality 
had  given  to  others. 

Col.  King  has  been  twice  married.  His 
first  wife  was  Mai"}'  Elizabeth  Stevens, 
of  Ilion,  New  York.  The  present  Mrs. 
King  was  Miss  Caroline  M.  Arnold,  also 
of  Ilion.  His  only  son,  Preston  King, 
after  graduating  at  Yale  college,  settled 
in  Minneapolis,  where  he  is  interested  in 
the  extensive  manufacturing  corpora- 
tion of  the  North  Star  Boot  and  Shoe 
CompanJ^  A  daughter,  with  her  two 
children,  is  a  member  of  his  household. 

While  inheriting  the  liberal  political 
views  of  his  father,  he  departed  from  the 
strict  theological  training  of  his  infancy, 
and  Ijecame  a  most  decided  liberal.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  congregation  of  the 
Church  of  the  Redeemer,  and  a  fast  and 
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cordial  frifiid  of  its  distini^ni^licd  imstor, 
Dr.  Tut  Lie. 

Col.  King  is  a  pulilic  speaker  of  no 
mean  ability,  but  his  strongest  point  is 
his  pen.  The  press  is  often  enriched  with 
his  contributions.  When  aroused,  his 
discussion  of  public  questions  is  forcible 
and  exhaustive.  His  style  is  direct, 
l)ointed  and  forciljle.  He  indulges  spar- 
ingly in  flights  of  fancy,  makes  very 
few  excursions  for  rhetorical  effect,  but 
bristles    with    strong    expressions.       In 


sarcasm    and    in    invective    he   is   most 
terrific. 

His  manner  is  cordial,  his  conversa- 
tion spirited  and  his  enthusiasm  si)on- 
taneous.  No  man  has  a  following  of 
more  a]3preciative  friends.  Always  fore- 
most in  every  work  undertaken  for  the 
]niblicgood;  loyally  devoted  to  the  up- 
l)uildingof  Minneapolis,  his  name  is  in- 
dissolubly  connected  in  the  thought  and 
estimation  of  his  fellow  citizens  with  her 
prosiierity  and  glory.— A'.  J.  Bnkhvin. 
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BIOCKM'IIICAL. 


Franklin  Steele.  Among  the  most 
prominent  and  honored  names  connected 
with  the  history  of  Minneai)ohs,  from  its 
ver\-  first  beginning  down  to  as  late  as 
1880,  is  that  of  Franldin  Steele.  He 
was  the  leading  spirit  in  the  founding  of 
the  city  for  many  of  its  earliest  years, 
and  was  closely  identified  with  all  of  its 
important  enterprises  to  the  very  time 
of  his  death.  The  testimonials  to  his 
public  spirit,  generosity  and  wise  fore- 
sight, are  to  be  seen  on  every  hand,  in 
the  churches,  schools,  bridges,  railroads, 
parks  and  public  buildings ;  in  building 
which  he  took  so  prominent  a  part  in  his 
life  time,  and  which  have  since  grown  to 
such  magnificent  proportions.  The  older 
settlers  well  know  the  value  of  his  jniblic 
labors  during  the  earlier  years  of  the 
history  of  the  city,  and  it  is  eminently 
fitting  that  some  memorial  of  them 
should  be  i)reserved  for  the  generations 
which  follow  later.  We  are  indelsted  to 
Niell's  history  of  Minnesota  and  Henne- 
pin County  for  sonic  of  the  facts  of  tliis 
sketch. 

Franklin  Steele  was  a  ntitivc  of  Ches- 
ter County,  Pennsylvania,  and  was  the 
fourth  son  of  James  Steele,  inspector 
general  of  Pennsylvania  during  the  last 


war  with  Great  Britain,  and  was  born 
May  12th,  1813.  In  April,  1843,  he  was 
married  in  Baltimore  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Wyatt,  to  Anna,  daughter  of  W.  C. 
Barney,  and  grandchild  of  Commodore 
Barnc}'  of  the  United  States  navy,  and 
also  by  her  mother,  of  Samuel  Chase, 
one  of  the  Maryland  signers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence. 

When  a  youth  he  was  advised  by  An- 
drew Jackson,  then  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  identify  himself  with 
the  West.  In  the  year  1838  he  received 
under  President  Van  Buren  the  appoint- 
ment of  sutler  at  the  frontier  post  at 
Fort  Snelling,  and  accepted. 

The  position  of  sutler  in  the  army 
was  then  cjuite  different  from  what 
the  popular  idea  attaches  to  it  at  the 
present  time.  It  was  not  sought  merely, 
if  at  all,  from  motives  of  pecuniary 
profit,  but  as  a  temporary  aid  to  the 
enterprise  and  energy  of  the  incumbent 
in  the  far  more  important  openings 
offered  in  tlie  development  of  a  new 
country.  The  social  position  of  ji  sutler 
was  in  all  respects  the  same  as  that  of 
other  officers  attached  to  the  army.  Mr. 
Steele  occupied  officer's  cjuarters  for  scv- 
ei'al  years  after  his  marriage.      He  after- 
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wards  obtained  pcnnission  to  build  out- 
side the  fort  the  house  whieli  was  iiis 
home  until  it  was  destroyed  by  (ire  in 
1  SlU. 

It  re(|uired  no  small  decree  ol  enter- 
jirise,  eiiero;y  and  self-denial  in  iS-tS,  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Steele  to  sever 
theirsoeial  relationsand  i)r()S])ects  in  the 
Ivast  and  venture  their  all  and  maketheir 
home  in  what  was  then,  absolutely  ;i 
savaj;e  wilderness.  Civil  government 
even  had  not  then  been  here  established. 
i\o  foreeast  could  then  be  made  of  the 
marvelous  develo])ment  whieh  has  since 
occurred.  The  liouyaney  of  youth  and 
,'in  indominitable  will  and  energy  were 
the  forces  on  which  thev  relied  to  achieve 
success. 

The  Territory  of  Minnesota  was 
organized  in  March,  1S4'.).  The  first  im- 
jDortant  public  service  (tlxnigh  rcndci'cd 
in  private  ca])acity)  by  Mr.  Steele  was 
in  connection  with  the  passage  of  the 
organic  act.  A  considerable  ])art  of  the 
])reeeding  winter  he  sjient  in  Washington 
and  in  conjunction  with  delegate  Sibley 
and  the  Hon.  II.  M .  Rice,  labored  inde- 
fatigal)ly  to  procure  the  passage  of  the 
act,  in  which  they  were  successful.  The 
result  was  to  o])en  a  wide  field  for  the 
exercise  of  the  business  talent  andeapac- 
itv  of  Mr.  Steele,  which  had  not  pre- 
viously existed. 

Long  previous  to  this,  however,  he 
was  forming  plans  and  laying  founda- 
tions on  which  to  build  when  the  fa\'or- 
ablc  time  slioidd  come.  With  his  keen 
business  foresight  and  sagacity  he  was 
not  slow  to  perceive  that  the  magnificent 
water  jjower.at  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony, 
so  easily  to  he  utilized,  must  eventually 
renderthat  point  one  of  supreme  ini|)()it- 
ance.  On  his  lirst  arrival,  the  land 
adjoining  the  I'alls  on  1,he south  sidew.as 
occupied  by  the  government  as  a  military 
reservation;  on  thcnorth  side  it  belonged 
to    the   Chippcwii    Indian's.     The  treaty 


between  the  government  and  these 
Indians  for  the  cession  of  these  lands 
between  the  St.  Croix  and  Mississippi 
wfis  concluded  in  1S3S.  This  ojx-ned  the 
first  opjiortunity  to  the  whites  to  obtain 
a  foothold  on  land  neai"  the  Falls.  The 
official  information  did  not  reach  here 
till  July  following. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Steele  was  not  the  only 
one  who  recognized  thegreat  importance 
of  securing  land  adjoining  the  water 
power.  In  those  days,  the  first  actual 
occupant  was  conceded  to  have  the  best 
right.  No  sooner  was  the  expected  news 
received  than  Mr.  Steele  and  Capt.  L. 
Scott,  of  the  5th  U.  S.  infantry,  both  set 
out  in  haste  to  secure  the  coveted  prize, 
;ind  probably  both  aware  of  the  other's 
intentions.  But  they  took  different 
routes,  and  by  superior  promptness  and 
energy  and  |)revious  arrangements,  Mr. 
Steele  arrived  on  the  ground  some  time 
in  advance,  and  had  the  frame  of  his 
building  up  and  his  claim  staked  out 
before  the  Captain  had  put  in  an  appear- 
ance. He  seeuretl  the  prize.  The  incident 
is  mentioned  as  illustrative  of  a  marked 
quality  in  the  character  of  Mr.  Steele, 
which  conduced  largely  to  his  business 
success  in  after  life. 

This  land  was  not  then  surveyed.  The 
government  title  was  not  obtained  till 
some  years  later.  Meantime  Mr.  Steele 
retained  his  possession  through  various 
l)arties  and  at  no  small  expense,  until 
the  land  could  be  properly  entered  at  the 
United  States  land  office  in  1847.  Then 
oidy  did  he  feel  secure  in  his  possession. 
The  same  year  he  also  purchased  of  the 
government  Nicollet  island. 

Then  commenced  the  real  work  of 
building  the  future  city;  a  work  to  which 
Mr.  Steele  devoted  imremittingly  the 
best  ;'.()  yetirs  of  his  life.  The  very  first 
necessity  was  the  erection  of  a  dam  and 
saw  mill,  still  a  venture  of  faith,  justified 
onl_\-    by    his   unerring    foresight   of  the 
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future.  There  were  as  yet  no  people  to 
bu}-  the  lumber  when  produced — there 
were  indeed  no  men  here  to  1:)uild  the 
mill,  but  wei-e  to  be  sent  for  to  Maine, 
then  a  month's  journey  distant.  But  all 
oT)Stacles  were  overcome,  and  in  1848 
Mr.  Steele  had  the  fn'st  mill  running.  It 
aided  tjreatly  in  the  first  start  of  the 
village. 

But  other  obstacles  were  yet  to  be 
overcome.  Mr.  Steele  perceiving  that 
moi'e  capital  was  needed  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  resources  of  the  town,  was 
induced  to  sell  one-half  his  valuable  site 
to  Arnold  Ta^dor,  of  Massachusetts,  for 
$20,000.  The  result  proved  unfortunate 
in  every  respect.  The  main  object  of  the 
sale  was  entirely  thwarted.  Mr.  Steele 
in  disposing  of  lots  was  actuated  b_v  the 
most  broad  and  liberal  views  and  mo- 
tives. His  policy  was  to  sell  lots  at  the 
lowest  ]3rice  and  on  the  most  favorable 
terms  of  payment  to  actual  settlers,  who 
woidd  make  improvements,  and  to  do- 
nate lots,  without  price,  for  schools  and 
churches.  His  partner's  views  were  ex- 
actly the  opposite.  Of  coiu^se  these  op- 
posing policies  coxild  not  long  continue. 
Litigation  soon  resulted  and  continued 
for  some  two  years,  much  embarrassing 
titles  and  greatly  retarding  the  growth 
of  the  town.  Mr.  Steele  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  liuying  out  Mr.  Tn^'lor,  and 
thus  relieving  the  village  of  an  incubus, 
which  he  had  unwillingly  placed  upon  it. 
The  growth  of  St.  Anthony  wjis  there, 
after  stead}'  and  uninterrupted. 

In  1851,  Mr.  Steele  was  elected  Iiy  the 
legislature  as  one  of  the  first  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  University  of  Alinnesota. 
He  discharged  the  duties  of  this  ofiice 
forscvcral  years  with  the  most  imswerv- 
ing  fidelity,  and  theinstitutif)n  never  had 
a  truer  or  more  devoted  friend.  In  1852, 
he  donated  the  most  valuable  block  in 
St.  Anthony  (inimediatclv  in  the  rear  of 
where  now  stands  the  I'^lxijosition  Ijuild- 


ing)  as  a  site  for  the  j)re])arator\' depart- 
ment, and  contributed  liberally  towai^ds 
the  erection  of  a  building  thereon.  And 
later,  when  the  institution  was  strug- 
gling with  pecuniary  difiiculties,  owingto 
the  financial  crash  of  1857,  he  repeatedly 
advanced  it  money,  without  charge,  to 
tide  it  over  its  embarrassments. 

A  great  enterprise  (for  that  da}') 
which  Mr.  Steele  undertook  in  1854, 
was  the  bviilding  of  the  first  suspension 
bridge  across  the  Mississippi.  Like  many 
other  of  his  undertakings,  this  was  char- 
acterized b}'  extraordinary  boldness  and 
sagacity.  For,  it  is  to  be  remembered, 
there  were  less  than  2,000  people  on  the 
east  side  of  the  river,  and  the  title  to  the 
land  from  the  government  not  even  then 
obtained  on  the  west  side.  He  carried  it 
to  successful  completion  within  a  year. 
But,  mifortunately,  just  before  it  was 
ready  for  use,  a  hurricane  completely 
wrecked  a  large  part  of  the  beautiful 
structure.  Nothingdaunted.he  instantly 
set  to  work  to  rebuild,  and  within  a  few 
months  it  was  opened  for  travel.  The 
building  of  that  bridge,  undoubtedly, 
settled  for  all  time  the  business  center  of 
Minneapolis. 

None  but  old  settlers  could  know  and 
feel  the  deep  debt  of  gi"atitude  due  to 
Mr.  Steele  for  his  persistent  and  unceas- 
ing efi'orts  in  1855  to  bring  the  lands  on 
the  west  side  of  the  river  into  market. 
It  was  a  critical  time  in  the  histoiy  of 
Minneapolis.  Faihu'C  meant  ruin  to  the 
future  city — at  least  a  delay,  which  was 
ec|uivalent  to  ruin  to  that  generation. 
Many  had  invested  there  their  all,  and 
they  waited  with  the  most  intense  and 
jiainful  anxiety  the  action  of  Congress. 
Mr.  Steele  s])ent  the  most  of  that  winter 
in  Washington.  His  large  accjuaintance 
with  leading  politicians  in  the  East,  of 
the  dominant  party ;  his  lavish  hospi- 
talitv,  coml)ined  with  the  most  polished 
and  affable   address,  were  most   potent 
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factors  in  achieving  the  sviccesst'ul  rcsnlt. 
In  Februan',  1855,  the  act  passed  Con- 
gress, extending  the  preeni])tion  laws 
over  a  large  part  of  the  Fort  Snelling 
reservation. 

Mr.  Steele,  natnralh-,  became  largely 
interested  in  desirable  business  property 
on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  and  with 
his  accustomed  energy  devoted  himself 
to  the  development  of  the  town.  The 
same  liberal  ])olicy  wliicli  he  adopted  in 
St.  Anthony  was  ])ursued  in  Minneapolis. 
Lots  were  disposed  of  at  a  nominal 
])rice  for  business  purposes,  and  for 
churches  and  schools  without  charge. 
To  all  public  improvements  he  was  a 
liberal  donor. 

The  limits  of  this  article  only  jiermit 
a  reference  tt)  the  great  ninnber  of  public 
and  jjrivate  enterprises  in  which  Air. 
Steele  was  actively  engaged, in  the  early 
histor\-  of  the  territory  and  state.  Some 
idea  of  the  extent  and  variety  of  these 
ma}'  be  gained  by  consulting  the  legisla- 
tive annals  of  the  state  from  184-9  to 
1870.  They  embrace  railroads,  bridges, 
booms,  ferries,  schools,  historical  socie- 
ties, seminaries,  banks,  lienevolcnt  socie- 
ties, in  nearly  all  oi  which  his  name  is 
found  as  an  incorjiorator  or.  director, 
and  affording  the  most  conclusive  evi- 
dence of  his  dcej)  interest  in  every  thing 
calculated  to  promote  the  great  interest 
of  the  city  and  state  of  his  ;ido]ition.  .\t 
the  time  of  his  death  lie  was  chairman 
of  the  Department  of  .\nicriean  History 
of  the  Minnesota  Historical  Society. 

In  ])oli tics,  Mr.  Steele  was  a  democr.-it, 
but  never  held  ])olitieal  office.  His  intlu- 
ence,  however,  in  shaping  political  aifairs 
was  probrd)ly  not  second  to  that  of  any 
man  of  his  ])arty  in  the  state.  His 
advice  on  ])olitical  affairs  was  always 
eager!}'  sought  and  listened  to  with  the 
utmost  deference.  Had  he  consented  to 
the  iise  of  his  name  he  could  .'it  any  time 
have  been  named  fis  the  slfindard  bearer 


of  his  party  for  the  highest  offices  in  the 
gift  of  the  people.  P>ut  he  could  ue\er 
consent  to  sacrifice  the  charm  and  ha])- 
]Mness  of  private  life  for  the  turmoil  of 
political  strife  and  the  unsatisfactory 
rewards  of  the  highest  station. 

The  life  of  Mr.  Steele  in  his  domestic 
relations  was  exceptionally  fortunate 
and  hapi^y.  Mrs.  Steele  was  one  of  the 
most  beautii'ul  and  accomplished  women 
of  her  native  state,  which  is  perhaps 
more  famous  than  any  other  for  beauti- 
ful women.  There  were  born  to  them 
ten  children,  seven  daughters  and  three 
sons.  Mary  Chase,  the  eldest  daughter, 
married  George  V.  Morris,  captain  in 
the  United  States  navy,  who  won  a 
national  rejiutation  in  his  gallant  de- 
fense of  the  Cumberland  in  the  battle 
with  the  MeiTimac.  He  died  of  con- 
sum])tion  in  1875.  Sarah  married  Cap- 
tain (rilbei't  C.  Wiltse,  now  in  command 
of  the  Boston  of  the  squadron  of  the 
Involution.  I-^annie  married  Lieutenant 
Edward  McCauley,  of  the  I'niled  States 
Marine  corps.  W.  E.  Steele,  the  young- 
est, has  identified  himself  with  the  inter- 
ests of  Mimieapolis,  is  a  suceessfid 
banker  and  has  taken  a  leading  part  in 
all  ])rominent  enterprises  calculated  to 
advance  the  interests  of  the  city.  The 
elder  son,  Franklin  Steele,  lives  in  Wash- 
ington. ]Mr.  Steele  was  a  successful  Inisi- 
ness  man.  He  had  higher  .aims  than  to 
make  the  ac(|uisiti(in  of  money  the  chief 
object  of  life;  had  he  done  so  he  doubt- 
less could  have  left  a  large  fortinie,  even 
as  fortunes  are  estimated  to-day.  lUit 
he  left  an  amjjle  comjietence  to  his  large 
I'amily,  and  what  is  of  far  more  value, 
an  unsullied  n:imc  ;ind  an  honored 
lecord,  revered  not  only  by  his  own 
family,  but  the  state  at  large. 

Mr.  Steele  died  on  the  lOth  of  Se]item- 
ber,  LSSO.  His  illness  was  very  brief. 
On  the  day  ]irevioiis,  in  his  usual  health, 
he  was    (lri\ing   in   .Minneapolis  with    a 
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single  attendant,  when  he  was  suddenly 
siezed  with  dizziness  and  was  carried  to 
the  office  of  a  physician.  lie  soon  be- 
came unconscious,  from  which  he  did 
not  recover,  and  early  on  the  morning  of 
the  10th  peacefulh-  passed  away  in  the 
presence  of  a  brother  and  son  and  a  few 
friends.  The  time  was  too  short  to  have 
his  loving  famih-  all  around  him. 

From  this  brief  and  imperfect  sketch 
of  the  life  of  Mr.  Steele  it  is  hardly  pos- 
sible for  those  who  have  not  personally 
known  him  to  form  a  just  estimate  of 
his  character.  It  is  not  overstepping  the 
limits  of  truth  to  say  that  physically  he 
was  the  ideal  of  perfect  manhood  and 
beaut\-.  In  any  large  assemblage  or  in 
passing  through  crowded  streets,  all  eyes 
would  instinctiveh'turn  to  him.  But  an 
intimate  acquaintance  onh^  could  reveal 
the  true  nobility  of  his  character.  In- 
flexibly just  in  idl  his  business  I'elations 
he  made  the  golden  rule  the  guide  of  his 
life,  and  came  as  near  living  up  to  it  as 
any  one  I  ever  knew.  Everywhere  and 
always  he  was  a  gentleman  in  the  high- 
est and  truest  sense  of  the  term.  No  one, 
high  or  low, could  have  intercourse  with 
him  without  recognizing  the  fact.  The 
cliaracter  was  never  asstnned  —  it  was 
innate,  born  with  him,  he  could  not  be 
otherwise.  Hardly  less  striking  was  his 
great  modesty,  never  assuming  superi- 
ority over  others,  or  even  claiming  the 
])recedence  which  was  his  due.  His  life 
was  i)eculiarly  imselfish,  and  largely  de- 
voted to  the  prosecution  of  public  meas- 
ures, of  which  others  have  chiefly  reaped 
the  benefits.  In  short  his  life  and  death 
forcibly  illustrate  the  truth  of  the  senti- 
ment that, 

"Only  the  actions  of  the  just 

Smell  sweet  and  blossom  in  the  dust." 

Henry  Titi's  Welles.  Among  the 
surviving  early  settlers  of  Minneapolis 
none   are   l)ettcr  known,    and  few  have 


contributed  more  to  its  growth,  not 
only  in  material  things,  but  also  in 
wholesome,  moral  and  religious  char- 
acter, than  H.  T.  Welles.  He  was  of 
an  old  New  lingland  family  of  Puritan 
stock,  born  at  the  tov^'n  of  Glosten- 
bury,  Hartford  Count^^  Connecticut,  on 
the  third  day  of  April,  1821. 

Mr.  Welles  is  a  lineal  descendant  of 
Gov.  Thomas  Welles,  who  was  bom  in 
Northamtonshire,  England,  in  the  year 
1598,  and  being  prescribed  as  a  recusant 
emigrated  to  New  England  in  Itv'G.  He 
was  governor  of  Connecticut  in  165G 
and  1658,  and  held  other  important 
pul^lic  offices.  One  line  of  descent  from 
him  is  : 

1.  Samuel,      born  1G30,  died  1673 

2.  Samuel,      born  1600,  died  1731 

3.  Thomas,    born  1693,  died  1767 

4.  Jonathan,  born  1732,  died  1792 

5.  Jonathan,  born  1763,  died  185.3 

6.  Henry  T.,  horn  1S21. 

Jonathan  Welles,  the  gi'andfather,  wfis 
a  graduate  of  Yale  College,  and  re- 
mained as  a  tutor  there.  He  married 
Catherine  Saltonstall,  grand-daughter  of 
Gurdon  Saltonstall,  governor  of  Con- 
necticut in  1707-1724,  and  who  died  in 
office. 

The  family  is  supposed  to  be  of  Nor- 
man origin.  One  of  the  names  inscril)ed 
on  the  roll  of  Battle  Abbey  was  "R  de 
Euille,"  who  is  thought  to  be  the  ances- 
tor of  the  English  Welles,  the  word  hav- 
ing the  same  meaning.  This  family  is 
traced  in  Normandy  to  the  latter  part 
of  the  eighth  century,  from  which  time 
they  held  the  highest  rank,  i)ersona!ly 
and  by  royal  intermarriages. 

The  years  of  infancy  and  boyhood 
were  passed  on  the  paternal  farm  and  in 
academic  studies  until  he  entered  Trinity 
College,  Hartford,  from  which  he  grad- 
uated in  1843.  The  next  ten  years  were 
spent  in  his  native  town  and  upon  the 
farm,  tlunigh  not  in  the  stress  of  hard 
lal)or,  for  his  lather  was,  if  not  wealthy. 
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in  vcr_v  cointbilahlc  circumstances.  He 
studied  law  and  in  1845  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  of  Hartford  Coimt\-. 

During  tlicse  years,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-nine,  he  was  elected  to  represent 
his  town  in  the  legislature,  nffdiating 
with  the  Whig  ])arty.  Having  already 
man-ied  he  moved  to  St.  Anthony  in 
1853,  and  engaged  at  once  in  active 
business.  The  lumljcr  business,  at  that 
jjeriod  the  most  attractive  which  i)re- 
sented,  engaged  his  attention,  and  he  in- 
vested a  large  part  ol'  the  liberal  ca^jital 
which  he  brought  with  him,  operating 
seven  of  the  eight  sets  of  saws  then  at 
St.  Anthonj'.  The  market  for  lundjer 
was  precarious  and  did  not  prove  suf- 
ficiently remunerative,  or  to  his  taste, 
and  he  soon  gave  it  up,  and  invested  a 
considera))le  sum  in  real  estate,  acquir- 
ing among  other  jjroperties  a  share  in 
the  claim  which  Col.  John  H.  Stevens 
had  entered  on  the  west  side  of  the  river, 
to  which  he  removed  in  18,50.  This 
property  retained  and  im])rovcd,  and 
administered  with  care,  but  with  liber- 
ality, became  the  foundation  of  one  of 
the  amjjlcst  fortunes  of  the  city. 

The  abilit\'  of  Mr.  Welles  was  early 
recognized  by  the  citizens  b\'  repeatedly 
choosing  him  to  represent  their  interests 
in  W^ashington.  In  their  interest  he  co- 
0])erated  in  the  winter  of  1854-5  with 
I'ranklin  Steele  and  Dr.  A.  E.  Ames,^\■llo 
succeeded  in  reducing  the  militai-y  reser- 
vation and  o]XMiing  the  lands  on  the 
west  side  of  the  river  to  settlement  and 
purchase. 

He  w£is  called  to  Washington  in  the 
winter  of  185()-7  in  comjjany  with  Rich- 
ard Chute  to  aid  l)eleg£ite  Henry  M. 
Rice  in  ])rocuring  the  jiassageof  the  land 
gr.-int  act  ol'  that  year.  On  his  rctuin 
a  ])nblic  dinner  was  tendered  him  in 
recognition  of  his  scr\-iccs  in  aiding  llu' 
])ass.'ige  of  till'  bill,  and  in  making  .Min- 
neapolis and  St.  .\nthony  ci'ntt-rs  in  the 


railroail  system,  marked  out  in  the  bill, 
which  com])liment,  with  characteristic 
modesty,  was  declined. 

Ujion  the  incor[)oration  of  the  city  of 
St.  Anthony  in  March,  1855,  he  \v;is 
elected  its  first  mayor,  defeating  Cajjt. 
John  Rollins,  who  was  an  opposing  can- 
didate, by  a  small  majority.  Party 
sjjirit  ran  so  high  that  the  sncessful 
]iarty  celebrated  their  victory  by  a  ban- 
(|net,  at  which  the  choicest  vintage  of 
I'rance  flowed. 

Holy  Trinity  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  was  organized  in  1855,  and  Mr. 
Welles  was  chosen  one  of  the  wardens. 
He  was  also  chosen  warden  of  (icthsem- 
ane  Church  upon  its  organization  in  the 
following  year.  A  Xcwiingland  Society 
was  organized  in  1857,  and  Mr.  Wells 
was  one  of  its  vice-]3residents.  At  the 
first  Minneajjolis  town  election  in  1858 
he  was  chosen  jjresident  of  the  cor])ora- 
tion,  and  in  the  same  year  was  chosen 
president  of  the  school  board. 

A  brisk  comjietition  existed  in  tlu' 
early  years  between  the  ])artisans  ol'  np- 
j)er  and  lower  town,  or  Nicollet  avenue 
and  Cataract  street.  In  1858  a  hotel 
was  built  on  the  corner  of  Washington 
avenue  find  Cataract  street  by  such  en- 
terprising men  as  F.  R.  E.  Cornell,  Dr. 
Ames,  R.  P.  Russell  and  Charles  Clark. 
Messrs.  Welles  and  Steele  had  already 
with  unwonted  enter])rise,  proctired  tin- 
building  of  the  suspension  bridge  leading 
to  .\icollet  avenue,  where  their  interests 
chiefly  Lay,  and  now  set  apart  a  line  lot 
at  the  corner  of  Nicollet  and  Washing- 
ton avenues,  and  with  ,'i  bonus  raised  bv 
themselves  and  others,  procured  the  erec- 
tion of  the  Nicollet  House.  At  its  open- 
ing, in  1858,  a  b<anf|uet  and  celebration 
were  held,  in  which  Mr.  Welles  made  one 
of  the  speeches,  in  which,  with  graphii- 
clearness,  he  sketched  the  bright  pros- 
])ects,  and  anticip.ated  the  m.agniliccnt 
future  of  tlu'  infant  I'itv. 
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In  1859  the  salaries  of  the  pu1)lic 
school  teachers  were  in  arrears  and  all 
sent  in  their  resignations.  Mr.  Welles, 
with  the  aid  of  others,  procured  funds 
to  pay  up  the  debts  and  the  schools  were 
resumed. 

At  a  union  gatheiing  held  in  Alinne- 
apolis  that  year,  at  wdiich  the  gifted 
Martin  MacLeod  presided,  the  principal 
speech  was  made  by  Air.  Welles,  who, 
though  making  no  pretensions  to  ora- 
tory, was  alwaj's  on  social  occasions  an 
acceptable  speaker. 

A  serious  effort  was  made  in  ISGO  to 
unite  the  two  municipal  corporations, 
and  Air.  Welles  was  appointed  on  a  com- 
mittee to  draw  up  a  charter,  but  the 
eiitort  failed  for  the  time,  the  citizens  of 
each  town  being  too  strenuous  each  to 
retain  its  own  name. 

Never  an  aspirant  for  public  office, 
and  declining  it  when  i^racticable  to  do 
so,  nevertheless  the  Democratic  nomina- 
tion for  governor  was  thrust  upon  him 
in  1863,  and  although  the  election  of 
any  candidate  for  state  office  by  that 
party  was  hopeless  he  made  the  run.  and 
reduced  the  majority  of  his  opponent. 
Gov.  Stephen  A.  Miller,  in  such  a  meas- 
vn^e  as  to  show  his  popularity  and  in- 
fluence in  the  state. 

Probably  the  most  significant  act  of 
this  bus}'  life,  at  least  that  which  has 
contributed  in  the  greatest  degixe  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  cit}-,  was  his  concep- 
tion of  and  co-operation  in  building  the 
Minneapolis  and  rhduth,and  Alinneapo- 
lis  and  St.  Louis  Railways.  In  the  land 
grant  act  the  line  of  railroad  provided 
for  the  Alinnesota  Valley,  had  two  term- 
inal lines  diverging  from  a  point  of  junc- 
tion near  Shakopee,  the  one  terminating 
at  St.  Paul  and  theotherat  St.  Anthonv. 
The  public  lands  granted  for  the  line 
were  equally  applicable  to  each  branch, 
but  the  control  of  the  road  fell  into  the 
hands   of  the   St.   Paul  and    Sioux  City 


Railroad  Company,  the  managing  and 
controlling  owners  of  which  were  resi- 
dents of  St.  Paul.  The  line  was  built 
from  St.  Paul,  and  the  St.  Anthoin- 
Ijranch  neglected,  although  lands  equit- 
ably belonging  to  it,  were  appropriated. 
Air.  Welles  deliberately  determined 
that  with  or  without  public  lands  the 
line  should  be  built.  Calling  upon  the 
president  of  the  St.  Paul  and  Sioux  City 
road  he  was  informed  that  his  company 
had  no  purpose  to  build  tlie  line  to  St. 
Anthony  and  wotild  not  do  so.  He  was 
informed  that  in  that  event  the  peojjle 
of  Alinneapolis  would  build  it,  and  if  not 
allowed  a  co-operating  road  they  would 
jjrovide  a  rival  one.  The  derisive  smile 
with  which  President  Drake  received  this 
announcement  showed  how  futile  he  re- 
garded the  attempt.  The  Alinneapolis 
and  St.  Louis  Railroad  was  organized, 
Mr.  Welles  being  one  of  its  directors  and 
its  first  president.  With  the  cordial  co- 
operation of  the  people  of  Alinneapolis, 
and  ably  seconded  by  his  co-directors, 
among  whom  were  General  and  Senator 
Washburn,  Messrs.  Sidle,  Langdon,  Mar- 
tin, AIcNair,  Atwater  and  others,  the 
construction  of  the  line  was  undertaken 
and  soon  opened  from  White  Bear  Lake 
to  St.  Anthony,  and  from  Minneapolis 
to  the  junction  with  the  St.  Paul  and 
Sioux  City  road,  and  crossing  that  line 
was  extended  southerly- to  the  state  line, 
and  on  into  the  state  of  Iowa,  and  west- 
ward into  Dakota.  Not  only  this  but  in 
]irocess  of  time  the  line  from  St.  Paul 
to  the  point  of  junction  was  abandoned 
for  through  trafiic,  and  the  derided  St. 
yVnthonylinc  became  the  main  line  of  the 
St.  Paul  road.  Bj^  this  magnificent  en- 
terprise the  prestige  of  Minneapolis  was 
l)reserved,  and  her  knnberand  milling  in- 
dustries facilitated  ;  and  instead  of  sink- 
ing to  a  sid)ordinate  jjosition  she  soon 
outstrijjpcd  her  rival  city  in  ]K)pulati()n 
tion  and  business. 
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At  t)ie  orji^aiiization  of  the  park  com- 
mission Mr.  Wc'Ik's  \vas  appointed  one 
of  tlie  hoard  of  ])ark  commissioners,  bnt 
after  tlie  act  liad  1)een  submitted  andrati- 
lied  l)y  tlie  jjcople,  and  safeW  launched 
on  its  beneficent  career,  he  resig^ncd. 

I'or  many  years  Mr.  Welles  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Northwestern  National  Bank , 
and  is  still  on  its  l)oard  of  directors,  an 
institution  among  thesoundest  and  most 
popular  of  the  Minneapolis  banks. 

His  residence,  for  man^'  ^-ears  an  un- 
pretentious one  on  Eighth  street — when 
built  far  out  of  the  built  up  part  of  the 
city — has  for  several  years  been  a  beau- 
tiful villa,  at  the  intersection  of  Henne- 
pin and  Lyndale  avenues  overlooking 
Loring  Park.  He  has  retired  from  active 
business,  but  by  no  means  from  the  over- 
sight of  his  large  interests,  nor  from  an 
active  participation  in  the  religions  edu- 
cational and  nuiterial  growth  of  the  city 
and  state.  His  a]jpearance  upon  the 
street,  upright,  dignified  and  robust,  at- 
tracts the  attention  of  even  strangers  as 
one  ]3re-eminently  a  leader  among  men. 
He  has  always  been  noted  for  his  dom- 
inating influence  upon  other  men.  With 
a  tenacious  memory,  a  method, of  clear- 
ness of  statement,  and  conciliating  and 
winning  manner,  he  seldom  fails  to  im- 
press his  ideas  upon  others  and  influence 
them  to  act  in  conformity  \vith  his  views. 

'i'liis  sketcli  of  the  life  of  Mr.  Welles, 
made  by  one  who  has  known  him  long, 
but  without  suggestion  from  him,  deals 
only  with  liis  public  and  liest  known 
acts.  It  leaves  out  of  view  the  nunilier- 
less  more  ])riv;itc  deeds  of  usefulness  and 
beneficieiK'e  wliicli  have  made  his  life  a 
benediction  to  his  family,  to  his  city,  and 
to  his  kind. 

r.VKKS. 

*Tlie  park  idea  seems  tf)  have  sug- 
gested itself  to  Miiincajiolis  so  early  that 
it  is  almost  iiiqiossible  to  tell  just  when 
tin-  first  ])r()p(isiliiiii  was  tbnmilalcd. 


Mr.  C.  M.  Loring,  who  probably  in 
the  minds  of  our  jicoijle  here  stands  most 
fully  as  the  representative  of  our  park 
development,  tells  the  writer  that  the 
first  jniblic  meeting  he  recollects  at- 
tending in  Minneapolis  was  one  held  for 
the  ])urpose  of  securing  twenty  acres  of 
land  for  park  purposes,  just  south  of  the 
present  High  School  building,  embracing 
the  lands  upon  which  the  Central  Haj)- 
tist  Church  is  now  located.  The  i)rice 
asked  for  these  lands  was  about  three 
hundred  dollars  an  acre.  This  project, 
however,  was  never  consummated. 

In  1865  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
very  earnest  desire  upon  the  ])art  of  the 
jDcojile  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  to 
secure  Nicollet  Island  for  a  jiark.  The 
])ro])erty  belonged  at  that  time  to  W.  \V. 
Eastman  who  offered  it  for  this  purpose 
for  thesum  of  twenty-eightthousand  dol- 
lars. This  sentiment  cwstalized  so  that 
the  city  council,  in  the  spring  of  180(5, 
submitted  the  proposition  to  a  vote  of 
the  peo])le  of  Minneajjolis,  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  if  carried,  it  was  to  l)e 
voted  uj)on  by  the  people  of  St.  Anthony 
at  fill  election  to  be  called  for  this  pur- 
pose. This  magnificent  property  was, 
however,  to  the  lasting  misfortune  of 
our  city,  lost  to  the  people  by  only  sixty- 
six  votes.  Two  years  afterwards  Mr. 
tieorgc  A.  Br^ickett,  always  foremost  in 
every  effort  towanls  the  up-building  oi 
the  city  and  the  advancement  of  the 
jiark  system,  secured  forty  acres  of  land 
l\iiig  south  of  I'^ranklin  avenue  and 
bounded  1)\'  Nicollet  and  Third  avenues 
soiitii.  Tills  property  he  offered  the  city 
at  cost,  iinniely,  sixteen  thousand  dollars, 
and  was  joined  later  in  the  enterprise  by 
llorilus  Morrison, \V.  1).  Washburn,  and 
R.  ] .  Mcii(leiili;ill.  They  carried  this  prop- 
erty for  several  years,  offering  it  to  the 
city  at  cost  and  seven  percent,  interest 


1  In-  \M  it.1'1 ,  Ml ,  ,\.  .1  Hini  III  mull,  desires  to  express  his  n|>r>i*e- 
(luliiiii  III  llii-  iikI  rt-ri-IVfil  in  I  lie  |>re]iliriltinii  nf  this  lU'tifle  to 
111,-  i.ii-hftil   i-llifi.Mil   seci-eliil>  1. 1'  thf  liiiiiril.  W.  (i,  Nye. 
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on  a  term  ot'tweiil}'  years;  Init  the  eviiic 
was  abroad  then  as  now  and  saw  a  job 
init;  so  this  ma<rnificent  proijerty,  a  por- 
tion of  whieh  is  embraced  in  the  liome- 
stcad  of  W.  D.  \Vasld)nrn,  worth  to-da\- 
more  than  a  million  (h)llars,  was  lost  by 
only  one  vote  in  the  city  council,  al- 
though the  o])ponents  of  the  measure, 
witli  tlie  hojje  of  defeating  it,  tacked  on 
as  a  rider  Murphy's  and  Oak  Lake  Addi- 
tions as  well.  It  is  possible,  however, 
that  the  opponents  of  these  measures 
I)ui!(led  better  than  thc^-  knew;  had 
these  magnificent  tracts  l^een  secured  at 
that  time,  the  friends  of  the  ])ark  ideji 
might  have  rested  on  their  oars  and  the 
organization  of  the  commission  in  1883, 
which  luis  given  us  our  unrivalled  system 
of  parks  and  parkways  wliich  have  since 
been  secured,  might  have  been  delayed 
until  so  late  a  period  that  we  should 
have  been  miable  to  have  reaped  the 
grainier  results  which  came  from  later 
eftbrts. 

The  city  hrul,  however,  secured  l)y 
gift,  ]irior  to  the  organization  of  the 
commission,  a  l)lock  of  land  in  the  Sixth 
ward  at  thcinterscction  of  Eighth  street 
south,  between  Twenty-second  and 
Twenty-third  avenues  south,  which  had 
been  dedicated  to  the  pul)lic  use  as  a 
park  l)v  the  late  Kdward  Murjihy,  and 
which  has  since  been  designated 
'•  Mur]jhy  Square,"  in  nicnu)V_v  of  the 
donor,  who  was  tunong  the  most  en- 
terprising and  pidilic  sjDirited  of  the 
early  settlers.  li  had  also  received  one 
block  in  the  Mflh  ward  between  I'ort- 
land  and  I'ifth  avenues  south  and  Six- 
teen ill  and  Seventeenth  streets,  donated 
to  the  city  by  MarvC.  Morris,  Catherine 
P>.  Steele  and  Caroline  II.  Addison, 
daughters  of  the  late  Franklin  Steele, 
and  which  in  memory  of  that  most 
worthy  and  honorrd)le  citizen,  li;id  been 
n.'inied  iM'anklin  Steele  S([uai'e. 


Edw.vkd  MiKPiiv.  Captain  Murphy, 
as  he  was  alwaj's  called  in  Minneapolis, 
was  a  native  of  New  Jersey,  where,  at 
the  city  of  New  Brunswick,  he  was  born 
Oct.  18,  1828.  His  father  was  a  native 
of  Ireland,  though  living  in  this  countrv 
from  a  boy.  He  was  captain  in  the  war 
of  1812.  While  Edward  was  still  a  small 
boy  he  removed  to  Otiincy,  Illinois, where 
the  son  grew  to  manhood.  Edward  fol- 
lowed his  lirother,  Dr.  John  H.  Miu'- 
])hy,  to  Alinneapolis,  where  he  set- 
tled in  1850.  Soon  after  his  arrival  he 
obtained  a  permit  irom  the  military  au- 
thorities at  Fort  Snelling  to  occuju-  a 
a  quarter  section  of  land  adjoining  the 
claim  of  John  P.  Aliller,  aiul  took  posses- 
sion of  it  in  May,  1852.  There  he  built 
a  small  house  on  the  high  river  bank  and 
improved  a  portion  of  his  land.  He  had 
one  field  ]U'e])ared  for  a  nursery  and  orch- 
ard, in  which  he  planted  apple  and  other 
tVuit  trees,  but  after  a  few  years  of  trial 
his  trees  died,  and  he  reluctantly  aban- 
doned the  attempt  to  raise  iruit  trees. 
He  also  brought  a  small  herd  of  cattle 
from  Illinois,  which  grazed  on  the  rich 
uid'enced  prairie,  and  became  the  occas- 
ion of  the  first  law  suit  that  was  ever 
tried  in  the  coimt_y.  Thecattle destroyed 
a  growing  crop  of  corn ,  plan  ted  1  )y  1 1  ira  m 
Burlingham,  and  the  suit  was  brought 
for  the  damages.  Jiulge  Chatfield,  who 
presided  at  the  trial,  held  that  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  law  prescribing  fences,  the 
owner  of  the  cattle  was  liable,  though 
neither  ])asture  nor  cornfield  was  fenced. 
CajJtain  Murpliy's  title  to  eighty  acres 
of  his  claim  was  contested  before  the 
land  olliee  by  Silas  Bigelow,  who  j)re- 
vailed  in  the  contest. 

From  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  Minne- 
.-ipolis,  Cajitain  AIur])hy  took  an  active 
interest  in  public  alVairs.  He  had  strong 
faith  in  the  liitnre  im])ortance  of  the  lit- 
tle scLllenicnt,  and  contributed  lihcrallv 
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both  of  time  and  iiioncy  to  forward  its 
interests.  He  was  a  clear  headed  and 
fair  minded  man.  He  was  strongly  at- 
tached to  the  Democratic  party,  yet 
he  was  elected  repeatedly  to  the  early 
town  council,  and  in  non-partisan  or- 
ganizations his  name  was  always  prom- 
inent. Thns  as  early  as  1852  his  name 
is  found  upon  a  committee  charged 
with  the  duty  of  organizing  a  Territorial 
Temperance  Society.  About  the  same 
time  he  was  among  the  founders  of  Hen- 
nepin Lodge  U.  D.,  of  which  he  was  the 
first  Senior  Deacon.  He  was  also  a  del- 
egate at  the  formation  of  the  Territorial 
Agriculture  Society.  A  friend  of  educa- 
tion, though  having  received  but  a  mea- 
gre opportunity-  to  acquire  it  himself,  he 
was,  with  Dr.  A.  E.  Ames  and  John  H. 
Stevens,  trustee  of  the  first  school  district 
formed  on  the  west  side  of  the  Missis- 
sippi river.  It  comprised  the  whole 
county  west  of  the  river.  Miss  Mar\'  E. 
Miller  was  tlie  gifted  teacher,  and  about 
twenty  scholars  were  in  attendance.  At 
a  later  period,  when  the  teachers  all  re- 
signed for  failure  to  receive  their  pay,  he 
interested  himself  in  raising  funds  by  sub- 
scrijjtion  and  kept  the  schools  in  opera- 
tion 

In  1853  Captain  Murphy  established 
a  ferr\-  at  the  foot  of  the  rapids  below 
the  falls,  and  two  or  three  years  later 
joined  with  other  liberal  citizens  of  lower 
town,  in  obtaining  a  charter  and  erect- 
ing a  bridge  across  the  river.  It  was  a 
fine  structure,  and  was  a  great  public 
convenience,  until  the  high  water  of  the 
sjiring  of  1858,  carried  it  away,  to  the 
serious  loss  of  its  stockholders. 

In  the  winter  of  ISS^  he  was  sent  by 
the  citizens,  with  Franklin  Stcelcand  Dr. 
.\.  E.  .\mes  to  Washington  to  secure  the 
l)assage  of  an  act  by  Congress  to  extend 
to  the  settlers  on  the  reservation  the 
right  of  pre-emption.  Their  mission  was 
successful,   and   upon    their    return    the 


committee  received  the  warmest  con- 
gratulations. 

The  same  year  a  steamboat  com])any 
was  organized  to  build  a  line  of  1)oats 
to  run  from  the  lower  ]iorts  on  the  river 
to  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony.  Captain 
Murphy  was  secretary'  of  the  meeting 
called  for  the  purpose,  at  which  $15,000 
was  subscribed,  and  the  full  cajjital  stock 
of  $30,000  was  soon  raised.  He  was 
made  a  director  of  the  compan_y.  The 
first  result  of  the  effort  was  the  building 
of  the  steamboat  "Falls  City,"  which 
for  several  years  made  regvdar  trips  to 
Alinneapolis  and  St.  Anthony,  as  the 
head  of  navigation.  For  a  time  Capt. 
Murphy-  was  master  of  the  boat,  and  in 
that  service  earned  his  title.  To  accom- 
modate the  trade  he  built  a  warehouse 
on  the  river  bank,  below  the  site  of  the 
brewery.  About  this  time  a  union  board 
of  trade  was  organized,  of  which  he  was 
a  director,  continuing  to  hold  the  posi- 
tion as  late  as  1861.  Upon  the  organiz- 
ation of  a  town  government,  he  was 
chosen  one  of  the  supervisors.  A  ])re- 
niature  effort  was  made  in  ISGOto  unite 
St.  Anthony  and  MinneaiDolis  in  one 
nninicii)al  government,  in  which  Capt. 
Alurphy  was  active,  but  the  eftbrt  failed 
through  the  tenacity  of  the  citizens  of 
either  town  in  favor  of  their  own  name. 

Soon  after  the  plat  of  the  town  of 
Minneapolis  was  filed,  Capt.  Mvuphy 
laid  out  his  eighty  acres,  as  Murphy's 
Addition  to  Minneapolis.  He  was  the 
only  one  of  the  original  proprietors  who 
had  the  liberality  and  foresight  to  dedi- 
cate a  squai-e  for  public  use  as  a  park. 
This  was  uncared  for  and  a  rather  for- 
lorn tract  until  the  park  commission 
was  organized ;  when  it  was  graded  and 
planted,  and  now,  as  Murphy  Park,  is 
one  (jf  the  beauty-spots  of  the  city.  Cap- 
tain Murphy  built  a  fine  residence  upon 
the  bank  of  the  river,  just  above  the  en- 
trance  to    the   jiresent   Riverside   Park, 
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where  he  lesideil  during  the  remainder 
of  his  Hfe.  The  homestead,  after  his 
death,  passed  into  the  possession  of  the 
Sisters  of  Merc\-,  who  eonverted  it  into 
a  hospital. 

Cai)taiii  Murj)hy  married  Harriet  W. 
lueeljorn  l)efore  he  settled  in  Minnea- 
polis. His  widow  still  survives,  to- 
gether with  the  two  children,  Ira  F. 
Mui-ph\',  of  Minneapolis,  and  Alrs.Bazil 
Armstrong,  of  St.  Paul. 

In  a  trip  to  the  south  in  1865,  Cap- 
tain Murphy  contracted  a  malarious 
disease,  which  proved  fatal.  His  death 
was  greatl}'  deplored  in  Minneajjolis, 
where  he  was  held  in  high  esteem,  and 
which  he  loved  most  ardently. 

The  j)resent  Parli  Commission  had  its 
birth  and  origin  during  the  winter  of 
lcSS2-'83  in  the  Board  of  Trade,  from 
which  institution  the  inception  of  nearly- 
all  of  our  magnificent  i)ul)lic  enterprises 
have  had  their  origin.  The  first  draft  of 
the  Act  was  presented  to  the  board  byC. 
A.Nimocks,was  drawn  by  K.  J.  Baldwin 
afterward,  for  years  the  efficient  secretar\- 
of  the  board;  the  legal  features  were  sub- 
mitted to  W.  W.  McNair  and  K.  C.  Ben- 
ton, and  the  faithfulness  withwhicli  thev 
Jittended  to  their  duties  nui3'  perhajjs  be 
best  attested  by  the  tact  that,  although 
its  legality  has  several  times  been  tested 
in  the  Su])reme  Court,  it  has  miiformly 
been  ijronoimced  "  waterproof"  It  was 
entitled  "An  Act  Providing  for  the  Desig- 
nation, Acquisition,  Laying  Out  and  Im- 
provement of  Lands  in  the  CiLy  of  Min- 
ne.'i])olis  for  a  System  of  Public  Parks 
and  I'arkways,  and  for  theCareand  dov- 
crniiicnt  tlicreof  "  and  was  appr()\-ed  I'eh- 
ruary  27Lli,  ISS;;.  In  order  to  allayany 
opposition  wliicli  niigliL  come  from  the 
Hennepin  County  meuibers  of  legisl.a- 
ttire,  it  was  ])rovided  tliat  this  Act 
should  be  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the 
l)eoi)le  at    the   ne.xt   niiniici|)al   election; 


and  further,  in  order  that  it  might  meet 
as  little  opi)osition  as  possible  at  this 
election,  it  was  determined  to  name 
twelve  of  our  most  prominent  citizens 
and  largest  tax-payei's  as  the  Board  of 
Commissioners,  six  of  whom  should  be 
selected  from  the  Democratic  and  the  rcr 
maining  six  from  the  Republican  party. 
In  order  to  make  it  non-partisan;  and  so 
that  there  might  be  no  conflict  be- 
tween this  board  and  the  city  council  it 
was  determined  to  have  as  ex-ofiicio 
members  of  the  board,  the  acting  mavor 
and  chairmen  of  the  committees  on  Pub- 
lie  Grounds  and  Buildings,  and  Roads 
and  Bridges.  Notwithstanding  these 
efforts  to  harmonize  the  legislature,  the 
council  and  the  voters,  there  were  a  large 
niunber  of  very  influential  citizens  who 
thought  they  foresaw  danger  to  the 
rights  of  the  people  in  the  large  powers 
of  eminent  domain  and  assessment  for 
betterments  which  might  come  from  too 
rigorous  an  enforcement  of  these  ])rivi- 
leges  in  the  hands  of  the  commission; 
and  they  argued  that  while  the  rights  of 
the  citizen  might  be  sacred  in  the  hands 
of  the  commission  thjit  had  just  been 
organized,  in  the  ceaseless  mutations  of 
politics,  a  future  commission  might  be 
selected  which  might  be  less  considerate 
in  their  methods  of  enforcing  the  pi'ivi- 
leges  of  the  Act.  The  advocates  of  the 
l)ark  scheme  were  none  the  less  alert 
than  tlie  opjionents.  .V  committee  of 
foiu- gentlemen  cf)mi)osed  of  W.  S.  King, 
Hon.  J.  C.  Oswald,  John  T.  West  and 
the  writer,  were  selected  to  organize 
the  ])recincts  throughout  the  city  in  the 
interest  of  the  Act,  and  a  meeting  was 
licld  at  the  .Nicollet  House  the  Sunday 
prior  to  election,  when  arrangements 
were  made  looking  toward  the  securing 
of  as  full  a  vote  as  jjossible  for  the 
measure.  .Meetings  had  been  held  in  the 
varicnis  wards  at  which  the  subject  was 
discussed     in    its    various    phases;     the 
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fi-ieiuls  of  the  incasurc  claiming  that  the 
parks  were  the  gardens  of  tlie  poor; 
that  the  opposition  came  ahnost  entirely 
from  the  wealthy  who  were  able  to  go 
abroad  and  enjoy  the  results  of  parks  in 
other  cities ;  that  in  no  other  direction 
would  the  expenditure  of  money  be  so 
largely  absorbed  at  home  by  the  labor- 
ing classes,  as  after  the  acquisition  of 
the  laud  there  is  little  if  anything  except 
labor  needed  to  complete  a  park,  about 
the  only  implements  in  use  being  the 
cart,  the  scraper  and  the  shovel.  The 
issue  was  rendered  all  the  more  luicer- 
tain  since  the  Democratic  party  in  its 
convention  had  voted  to  put  "no"  upon 
their  tickets,  signifyingtheir  disapproval 
of  the  Act,  while  the  Republican  party 
were  not  by  any  means  united  in  its 
favor.  The  adoption  of  this  Act  per- 
mitted the  increase  of  one  mill  in  our 
general  tax,  and  allowed  the  issue  of 
bonds,  the  interest  of  which  should  not 
exceed  $25,000.  This  fact  was  dwelt 
upon  by  the  opposition.  The  commis- 
sion, as  constituted  b}"-  the  Act,  consisted 
of  Charles  M.Loring,  Dorilus  Morrison, 
John  S.  Pillsbury,  Henry  T.Welles,  O.  C. 
Merrimau,  John  C.  Oswald,  William  W. 
Eastman,  George  A.  Brackett,  Judsou  X. 
Cross,  Daniel  Bassett,  A.  C.  Austin,  An- 
drew C.  Haugan.  The  good  judgment 
evinced  in  the  selection  of  these  gentlemen 
was  manifested  in  the  confidence  shown 
by  the  people  in  a  majority  vote  of  1315 
in  favor  of  the  acceptance  of  the  provis- 
ions of  the  Act.  H.  T.  Welles  and  O.  C. 
Merrimau  declining  to  serve,  Eugene  M. 
Wilson  and  Samuel  H.  Chute  were  ap- 
pointed in  their  places.  The  favor  with 
which  the  commission  was  received  was 
almost  iunuediately  exemplified  in  the 
gifts  of  lands  presented  in  various  parts 
of  the  cit}-,  and  of  which  the  enforced  lim- 
its of  this  article  will  only  permit  brief 
mention,  and  that  this  good  opinion  has 
been  maintained  is  best  evidenced  in  the 


increasing  number  and  greater  value  of 
the  donations  of  park  area  during  1890. 
The  magnificent  gifts  made  during  1890 
of  Col.  W.  S.  King  and  the  Lakewood 
Cemetery  people,  being  worth  over  a 
([uarter  of  a  million  dollars. 

On  the  l-tth  day  of  March,  1883,  the 
several  persons  named  as  Park  Commis- 
sioners in  the  Act,  having  been  requested 
to  meet  for  the  purpose  of  organization 
by  the  maj-or  of  the  city,  and  a  majority 
having  qualified  as  required  by  the  Park 
Act, convened  at  the  mayor's  office  and  or- 
ganized the  board  by  designating  Charles 
M.  Loring  as  president — which  office  he 
has  held,  to  the  credit  of  the  board  and 
the  advancement  of  its  interests  in  this 
department,  continuously  to  the  year 
1892 — Albert  A.  Ames, vice-president,  and 
Kufus  J.  Baldwin,  secretary.  Andrew  C. 
Haugan  having  subsecpiently  resigned, 
and  Benjamin  F.  Nelson  having  ceased 
to  be  an  ex-officio  commissioner,  Mr. 
Nelson  was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy 
and  Nathan  H.  Roberts  qualifietl  as  his 
ex-officio  successor.  Having  completed 
its  organization,  the  board  adjourned  to 
await  the  action  of  the  legal  voters  of 
the  city  xqjon  the  acceptance  of  the  Act, 
which,  tuider  the  fifteenth  section,  was 
submitted  to  them  at  the  regular  city 
election  on  the  fii-st  Tuesday  in  April. 

All  the  powers  granted  in  the  Act 
luiving  thus  been  confirmed  by  the  vote 
of  the  people,  the  board  again  met  on 
the  18th  of  A])ril,  and,  having  adopted 
rules  for  the  conduct  of  its  business,  pro- 
ceeded, through  the  acticui  of  commit- 
tees and  by  stated  weekly  meetings,  to 
execute  the  trust  confided  to  it. 

The  Cit}-  Council,  Iw  a  resolution 
ado])ted  April  27th,  turned  over  all  the 
public  parks  of  the  city  to  this  board  for 
care.  These  tracts  consisted,  in  addition 
to  Murphy  and  r'ranklin  Steele  Sf|uares, 
already  mentioned,  of  a  triangular  l^lock 
in  the  fourth  ward,  bounded  Ijv  Linden 
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and  Ilawtlionic  avenues  and  TliirteeuUi 
street  norlli,  obtained  during  tlic  ])re- 
vicnis  year  I)y  condemnation,  at  a  cost 
of"  $15,503.50  (of  whieli  sum  $(5,737.50 
was  contributed  by  citizens  wlio  were 
interested  in  tlic  ini])rovenient)  and 
which  had  been  named  Hawthorne  Park, 
but  whieli  the  Ijoard  lias  since  named 
Wilson  Park,  in  honor  of  its  most  effi- 
cient member,  the  late  Hon.  E.  M.  Wil- 
son ;  and  also  a  tract  consisting  of  21 
subdivided  lots  of  block  39,  vSt.  Anthony 
Falls,  situated  in  the  second  ward,  be- 
tween Second  and  Ortman  streets, which 
had  been  conveyed  to  the  city  of  St.  An- 
thony in  ISGO  by  the  St.  Anthony  Falls 
Water  Power  Compan}',  in  exchange  for 
bonds  of  said  city,  issued  to  aid  in  the 
preservation  of  the  I'alls  of  St.  Anthony, 
and  which  had  been  named  Mtirket 
S(|uare.  These  lands  composed  what  is 
now  a  portion  of  the  site  of  the  Exposi- 
tion building. 

Soon  after  the  organization  of  the 
board,  Dr.  Jacob  S.  Elliot,  a  former  res- 
identof  the  city, but  thcnliving  at  Santa 
Monica,  California,  i)roft"ered,  as  a  dona- 
tion, that  vahuible  bkx-k  in  the  Fifth 
ward,  bounded  by  Ninth  and  Tenth 
streets  south,  and  by  Ninth  and  Tenth 
avenues  south,  which  had  been  known 
as  Elliot  Gardens,  upon  the  condition 
that  it  should  be  graded  and  imijrovcd, 
and  forever  maintained  by  the  city  as  a 
imblie  jiark,  and  to  be  kept  in  proper 
condition  and  order  as  such,  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  public.  The  donation  having 
been  accepted  by  the  board  on  the  14th 
day  of  July,  1SS3,  the  jiark  thus  accpiireil 
was  named  "Elliot  Park."  .V  siibse- 
(|uent  enlargement  was  made  to  this 
property  by  the  jjurchase  of  the  adjoin- 
ing fractional  block  7,  of  Nelson's  Addi- 
tion, owned  by  the  Homecrpathie  Hos- 
])ital,  which  was  transferred  to  the  city 
for  a  consideration  of  $20,000;  and  by 
this  purchase  the  northerly  limits  of  the 


park  were  extended  to  Ivighth  street 
south,  and  the  area  of  the  ])ark  enlarged 
to  com])risc  four  acres. 

J.vcon  Smith  Elliot.— John  Elliot, 
who  translated  the  bible  into  the  Indian 
language, and  whose  fame  as  the"  A])ostle 
to  the  Indians"  is  world  wide,  was  ac- 
companied to  America  in  1(531  by  sev- 
eral brothers,  one  of  whom  settled  in 
New  Hami)shire,  and  is  supposed  to  be 
the  ancestor  of  Ur.  J.  S.  Elliot.  His 
grandfather  was  Jonathan  Elliot,  of  Ej)- 
ping,  N.  H.,  afterwards  of  Pembroke. 
He  served  in  the  Revolutionary  war  in 
the  early  exjjedition  against  Canad.i,  in 
the  regiment  of  Col.  Daniel  Moores.  He 
was  honorably  discharged  July  22, 177(5. 
His  name  is  prominently  mentioned  in 
the  records  of  the  town.  He  had  a  son, 
John,  born  at  Epping,  N.  H.,  November 
11,  17(54.  He  was  a  farmer,  living  at 
Northwood,  N.  H.,  and  had  a  family  of 
seven  sons,  of  whom  Dr.  J.  S.  Elliot  was 
the  youngest.  He  was  born  August  10, 
1808.  When  four  years  old  the  family 
removed  to  Coriana,  Maine,  where  Dr. 
Elliot  grew  to  manhood  and  resided  for 
fort^'-three  v'cars,  and  until  his  removal 
to  Minneapolis,  (.oriana  was,  at  the 
time  the  family  took  up  u  residenccthere, 
thirty  miles  in  the  woods.  In  such  a 
new  and  isolated  country  school  ad\;int- 
ages  were  poor,  and  only  a  few  weeks 
each  year  cotdd  he  attend  the  neighbor- 
hood school;  but  he  had  a  strong  desire 
tor  knowledge,  and  eagcrlv  read  every 
bool<  which  could  be  borrowed  in  the 
community.  The  first  book  which  he 
possessed  was  Webster's  iJictionary, 
l>ouglit  with  money  earned  in  binding 
shingles,  at  which  he  was  an  expert.  In 
c£irly  manhood  he  started  a  small  store, 
which  was  the  gathering  place  of  the 
])eople  to  discuss  the  events  of  the  day. 
Soon  he  acquired  an  interest  in  a  lumber 
mill.  To  dis[K)se  of  the  j)roduct  he  made 
trips  to  Bangor  with  shingles,  bringing 
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back  goods  tor  tlic  store.  Then  a  grist 
mill  was  added,  whicii  o1)ligecl  liini  to 
make  the  long  and  tedious  join-ne\'  to 
Boston. 

The  country  was  new,  and  tlie  people 
laborious  and  hard  pressed  to  got  a  liv- 
ing, and  the  conduct  of  a  business  which 
became  extensive,  required  great  caution 
and  skill.  Dr.  Elliot  was  so  successfid 
that  he  had  accumulated  a  capital  ol" 
$40,000  when  he  closed  his  Inisiness  in 
Maine ;  which  for  that  day  and  region 
was  regarded  as  a  rare  achievement. 
The  arduous  labor  and  fatiguing  jour- 
neys affected  his  health  so  thiit  he  Ije- 
canie  unable,  for  months  together,  to 
attend  to  business.  The  only  physician 
in  the  region  resided  at  a  distance  of 
several  miles,  so  that  Dr.  Elliot  was  led 
to  study  medicine,  with  a  view  to  his 
own  treatment.  He  read  rdl  the  medi- 
cal books  which  he  could  obtain,  and 
applied  treatment  to  himself,  with  such 
advantage  that  within  a  year  his  herdth 
was  quite  restored.  The  subject  of  medi- 
cine interested  and  fascinated  him.  Soon 
the  neighbors  called  him  in  to  attend 
their  sick.  It  was  not  long  before  he 
was  recognized  as  a  skillful  and  success- 
ful practitioner.  He  adopted  the  Thonip- 
sonian  school  of  medicine,  and  during 
all  the  years  thereafter,  until  the  time  of 
his  last  illness,  he  was  a  faithful  disciple 
of  his  chosen  school. 

In  1832  he  was  luippily  married  to 
Miss  Sarah  Walker  Moore.  Seven  chil- 
dren were  born  to  them,  all  of  whom 
are  living,  except  a  daughter,  who  died 
at  the  age  of  two  years. 

His  children,  born  in  Maine,  who  ac- 
companied him  to  Minneapolis,  were 
Wyman,  Adolphus  F.,  Jacob  R.,  and 
Frank  M.;  and  daughters,  now  Mrs. 
John  M.  Shaw  and  George  W.  Shuman. 

Dr.  lilliot  bore  an  important  part  in 
the  earlier  history  of  Minnea])olis,  and 
until  his  removal  to  California  in  1876, 
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was  a  conspicuous  figure  among  itsbus\' 
citizens.  His  name  is  indissolubly  con- 
nected with  the  city  in  Elliot  Park,  the 
greater  jjart  of  which  was  his  gift.  He 
arrived  in  Minneapolis  with  his  family 
in  the  spring  of  1855,  and  purchased  the 
l)re-emption  claim  which  had  been  made 
by  Dr.  Hezekiah  Fletcher,  and  sold  l)y 
him  to  John  L.  Tenney.  Upon  this  he 
built  a  brick  residence,  which  at  the  time 
was  the  finest  in  the  town.  When  the 
growth  of  the  city  had  reached  this 
tract,  it  was  platted  and  laid  out  as  J. 
S.  and  W.  Elliot's  addition  to  Minneap- 
olis, and  is  now  in  the  very  iicart  of  the 
residence  part  of  the  city. 

Dr.  Elliot  bi'DUght  to  his  new  home 
considerable  capital,  besides  a  ripe  ex- 
])erience  in  affairs.  He  invested  freely  in 
various  enterprises,  among  which  was 
an  interest  in  the  water-power  at  the 
Falls,  becoming  an  incorporator  and 
one  of  the  early  directors  of  the  Minne- 
aptjlis  Mill  Company.  He  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  medicine,  using  chiefly 
botanical  remedies,  and  shared  with  Drs.  • 
A.  E.  Ames  and  Anderson  in  ministering 
to  the  sick  of  the  cit}-. 

After  the  death  of  his  wife,  in  1875, 
his  family  having  grown  up  and  settled 
in  life,  he  removed  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 
But  he  did  not  lose  his  interest  in  the 
city  where  his  property  was  situated. 
Soon  after  the  organization  of  the  Park 
Board,  he  announced  to  a  member  of  the 
commission  his  desire  to  bestow  the  tract 
of  land  in  front  of  his  residence,  known 
as  Elliot's  Gardens,  provided  the  city 
would  receive  and  improve  it,  and  main- 
tain it  perpetually  as  a  public  park. 
This  the  board  gladly  accepted,  and, 
with  an  addition  f)f  land  purchased 
from  the  Homeopathic  hospital,  estab- 
lished the  Elliot  Park.  It  was  the  first 
donation  of  land  which  the  Park  Board 
had  received,  and,  with  the  excei)tion  of 
the  square  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
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city,  dedicated  by  the  late  Edward  Mur- 
phy, was  the  first  park  estabhshed  in  the 
cit\'.  It  was  at  once  improved  1j\-  filHui; 
tile  low  parts,  excavating  a  large  basin 
tor  a  fountain,  and  planting  trees.  The 
beautiful  and  much  resorted-to  spot  will 
remain  as  an  enduring  monument  of  the 
generosity  and  taste  of  one  of  our  efirly 
settlers,  and  will  per[)etuate,  perhaps, 
when  other  monunaents  have  crumbled 
into  dust,  the  name  of  Elliot. 

After  removing  to  California,  Dr. 
Elliot  settled  at  Santa  M9nica,  on  the 
shore  of  the  Pacific,  when  he  again  mar- 
ried, and  surrounded  himself  with  fruits 
and  flowers,  those  solaces  of  declining 
life.  In  December  of  1891  his  children, 
with  their  children,  visited  him,  to  join 
in  the  commemoration  of  the  Christmas 
festival.  Soon  after  this  happy  re-union 
he  sickened,  and  in  the  following  April 
])assed  from  life.  His  mortal  remains 
were  brought  to  Minneapolis  and  laid 
to  rest  in  the  charniing  Lakewood  ceiiie- 
tcrv. 


Impressed  with  the  conviction  that 
the  intent  and  spirit  of  the  Park  Act 
charged  the  Board  with  providing  a  sys- 
tem of  jmblic  parks  and  ijark-ways,  be- 
fore proceeding  further  than  to  perfect 
its  organization  it  called  to  its  aid  Prof 
H.  W.  S.  Cleveland,  a  landscape  archi- 
tect of  long  experience  and  great  reputa- 
tion in  his  profession,  who  visited  the 
city  and,  after  a  thorough  examination 
of  its  topography  and  consideration  of 
its  present  needs,  as  well  as  its  future  re- 
quirements, predicated  upon  its  rajiid 
growth  and  marvelous  expansion,  and 
after  full  conference  with  the  board,  em- 
bodied his  conclusions  in  a  paper  enti- 
tled: "Suggestions  for  a  System  of 
Parks  and  Parkwaj's  for  the  City  of 
Minneapolis,"  W'hich  was  read  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  board  on  the  20th  of  June, 
188;5,  and  was  by  the  board  published. 


with  a  UKip,  in  pamphlet  form,  and  dis- 
triliuteil  widely  among  the  citizens. 

While  the  suggestions  offered  by  Prof 
Cleveland  in  his  pamphlet  have  by  neces- 
sity been  much  modified,  and  the  sugges- 
tion as  to  the  connection  between  our 
river-l)ank  boulevards  (which  were  then 
outlined  by  him)  and  a  system  about 
the  lakes  has  been  j)ushed  back  from 
Lake  street  to  Minnehaha  creek,  yet  it 
seems  to  the  writer,  after  a  lajjse  of 
neiirly  seven  years  since  this  first  ad- 
dress, that  the  mistakes  of  the  board  arc 
largeh'  attributable  to  the  fact  that 
theyhaveiiot  since  followed  more  closely 
the  outline  of  the  plan  which  was  then 
mapped  out  by  him.  It  is  certainly  a 
matter  of  deep  regret,  not  only  to  the 
residents  of  the  east  side,  but  to  our 
whole  city,  that  the  project  for  securing 
a  park  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  just 
below  the  University,  and  skirting  the 
river  banks  opposite  Riverside  Park,  was 
not  secured  by  the  Board  when  this  pro- 
ject wiis  in  contemplation;  and  the  longer 
neglect  to  secure  the  greater  portion  of 
the  river  banks  by  the  two  cities,  so  that 
the}' may  come  together  upcm  ])ark  lines, 
and  before  their  beauty  has  been  marred 
by  additional  stone  quarries  and  other 
unsightly  features,  will,  I  am  sure,  be  re- 
garded as  only  less  than  criminal  by 
posterity. 

We  owe  more  to  Prof  Cleveland  than 
is  generall}'  appreciiited,  because  of  his 
efforts  in  keeping  our  park  development 
as  close  as  possible  to  nature.  He  has 
insisted,  from  the  first,  that  where  nature 
has  done  so  much  in  the  enibellishment 
of  oxir  landscape  with  natural  lakes  and 
wooded  hills, with  generous  strcfims  and 
winding  glens,  we  should  apj^roach  these 
things  with  reverent  hands. 

The  appreciation  of  benefits,  which 
come  to  abutting  propertj-  from  the  de- 
velojjiiieiit  of  ]i£U'k  areas, is  perhaps  l)est 
illustrated  in  the  fact  that  of  the  twentv- 
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niiK-  parks  now  owned  liy  the  eitv,  eni- 
l)raeiiiy  a  total  area  of  1,2.'52  acres,  six- 
teen of  these  parks,  amounting  to  870 
acres,  have  been  acquired  by  gift,  only 
leaving  .'5G5  acres  of  jiurchased  area. 
The  value  of  lands  given  are  estimated 
by  the  city  appraiser  at  $1,775,000.00. 
I'iguring  our  jjopulation  on  the  basis  of 
1 70,000,  this  gives  us  only  one  acre  of 
l)ark  area  to  every  149  persons;  and 
when  we  consider  that  of  this  area  of 
1,133  acres  466  acres  is  water,  and  that 
of  the  balance  240  acres  have  been 
secured  within  a  year  by  the  accjuisilion 
of  lands  at  Minnehaha,  Glenwood  Park 
and  elsewhere,  and  174  acres  of  the  bal- 
ance of  the  lands  acquired  bj'gift,  we  are 
ccrtainh-not  amenable  to  the  accusation 
which  has  gone  out  in  some  directions 
against  mem1)ers  of  the  Park  Hoard  that 
we  are  "  park  mad." 

Contrasting  our  park  area  per  capita 
with  that  of  other  American  cities  we 
find  that  Philadelphia  has  one  acre  of 
])ark  to  every  200  inhabitants;  Chicago 
has  the  same  proportion;  Washington, 
one  acre  to  every  150  of  its  i)opulation  ; 
St.  Louis,  one  acre  to  every  1(57  ;  Boston, 
a  likearea  toevery  190;  Buffalo,  to  every 
25S,  and  San  Francisco,  to  every  211 — 
while  Paris  pleads  guilty  to  an  acre  of 
])ark  to  every  13  of  its  inhabitants 

Prof.  Cleveland  in  an  address  delivered 
in  this  city  to  the  Alinneapolis  Society  of 
Fine  Arts  in  the  3-ear  1888,  and  from 
whicli  I  shall  take  frequent  0])])ortunitv 
to  (juote,  charmingl}'  sets  forth  the  at- 
tractions of  Paris,  in  terms  so  ajjpropri- 
ateand  forcible  that  I  (piote  his  language 
as  the  best  illustration  of  my  meaning: 
"Not  only  tliat  the  scholar,  the  scien- 
tist, the  artist,  the  investigator  of  what- 
ever branch  of  knowledge  the  mind  niav 
crave,  will  lind  in  Paris  such  oi)]i()rluni- 
ties  and  ap])liances  ft)r  the  prosecution 
of  his  studies  or  the  indulgence  of  his 
tastes  as  are  no  where  else  so  al)un(lant, 


or  so  easily  accessible;  but  the  niachinerv 
of  daily  life  in  all  its-details  is  clothed  in 
beauty,  and  relieved  of  the  sense  of  jar- 
ring friction,  which  grinds  the  nerves, 
and  rests  the  '  wear  and  tear'  of  body 
and  soul. 

"The  annual  increase  to  the  winter 
l)opulation  of  Pjiris  exceeds  100,000,  and 
of  course  the  larger  portion  are  people 
of  abundant  means.  If  each  of  these 
visitors  expended  only  $500  it  would 
add  $50,000,000  to  the  city's  annual 
income.  If  one  cares  for  no  higher  object 
it  is  evident  that  on  pecuniary  grounds 
:done  it  is  desirable  to  make  the  eitv  at- 
tractive. 

"  .\n  interesting  illustration  of  the 
benefits  derived,  both  to  the  general 
treasury  antl  to  the  property  specifically 
benefitetl  by  ]nirk  improvements,  is  furn- 
ished by  the  Back  Bay  Improvement  of 
the  City  of  Boston,  as  reported  by  the 
commissioners  in  their  re])ort  1.S82: 

The  assessor's  valuation  ol  the  estate  upon 
whieli  bettcimciits  were  assessed  for  the  year  1877, 
not  ineluding-  buildings,  was  $1 1,1-1-3,751,  and  for 
the  year  1,SS2  the  same  ])ropcrty  was  assessed 
$2(J,.S-i7,.^)()(),  making  a  total  iiierca.sc  in  assessed 
valuation  of  $'J,7()3,74-'.). 

The  valuation  of  land  in  the  rest  of  the  city, 
from  the  year  1877  to  May  1st, 1882,  was  reduced 
$23,4GG,24-i). 

The  amount  of  betterments  assessed  tipon  the 
lands  contiguous  to  the  improvements  was  $4-28,- 
8:^8.76,  "suggesting,"  saj'  the  commissioners, 
"that  the  amount  asses.sed  was  far  below  the  ac- 
tual  benefit   derived   h-om  laying  out  the  park. 

the  expenditures  on  account  of  the  im|)rovc- 
mcnts  from  the  conimencemcnt  in  1.S77,  tn  the 
close  of  the  year  18S2,  were  for 

Land  account $     4-l-4,07-l-.79 

Construction 045,301.51 

licneral  account 10,986.4.5 

Muddv  river  imp'ts.  3,485.2(5 

Park  iiurscry 2,538.35 

Total  e.xpendit'rs,  $1 ,100, 386. 36 

.\mount    of    better- 
ments assessed $     428,,s;!3.70 

Taxes    on   increased 
valuation  of  lands  386,981 .60 

Ta.xcs  on  new  build- 
ings on  l.-inds 184,7(i2.S6 

Total  increase,  taxes  

and  betterments...  $1,000,578.31 
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Tliis  statement  shows  th.it  iK-arlv  tlic  whole 
cost  of  the  park,  iiiehuliiig  its  improvement,  was 
reimbursed  within  five  years  from  its  inception. 

The  increase  in  the  valne  of  surrounding  prop- 
crt3'  by  park  improveincnts,  even  while  they  are  in 
their  inception,  is  illustrated  by  the  facts  develo|icd 
in  the  ojierations  of  this  board  during  the  past 
season. 

While  the  .Minneapolis  Hoard  was  di;lilier:iling 
n]jon  the  lands  for  Loring  Park  in  the  month  of 
June,  it  made  inquiries  respecting  the  price  for 
which  the  Cole  and  Weeks  re-arrangement  of  lots 
1  and  I  of  J.  S.  Johnson's  addition  could  be  ac- 
(|uired.  It  was  ascertaineti  th.'it  the  property 
would  cost  $25,000.  The  board  did  not  deem 
th.-it  it  w  jnld  be  jitstlfied  in  acquiring  the  tract  at 
that  cost,  and  did  not  inclurlc  it  in  the  designation 
of  lands  for  the  park. 

Having  determined  to  assess  the  entire  cost  o 
the  Loring  Park  upon  the  lands  especially  bene- 
fited by  it,  the  assessors,  appointed  by  the  court, 
assessed  upon  the  Cole  and  Weeks  tract  the  sum 
of  $2,295,  as  its  proportion  of  benefits. 

Having  received  petitions  from  a  number  of 
citizens  interested  in  the  locality  asking  to  have 
the  Cole  and  Weeks  tract  included  in  the  park,  the 
board  in  January  appointed  appraisers  to  ascer- 
tain its  then  value,  who,  .after  examination  ami 
hearing  testimony,  sulimitted  their  report  ap- 
limising  the  pro|ierty,  exclusive  of  buildings,  at 
the  sum  of  ,$f3,700,  showing  an  increase  in  value 
within  six  months  after  the  location  of  tliepnrk 
of  seventy-five  per  cent. 

In  view  of  tlicsc  facts,  a  deinriiul  has 
recently  l)i'(.'ii  made  l)y  the  committee  of 
ways  and  means  of  the  council,  njion 
the  city  Jisscssor,  for  the  value  of  our 
public  improvements;  and  while  it  is  not 
our  i)iirpose  to  mrdcc  any  invidious  com- 
parisons, yet,  .'IS  a  memhci  of  the  Park 
Board  I'oi-  more  th.aii  h.-df  tlie  time  it 
has  been  in  ()])er,i tion,  tlie  writer  leels  a 
natur.'d  ])ride  in  the  showint;'  made  bv 
this  dei)artment  of  the  city  f^ovcrnment. 

'Die  cost  and  value  of  the  jjarks,  as 
finnisjied  by  tlie  assessor,  are  as  follows: 
Amount  of  I'ark  bondsissued,  $().SS, ()()(); 
•general  t.ax  collections,  $2'.)l,«)S-i.ir); 
iVom  wjiieli  Ii;is  come  the  interest  ac- 
count on  ])onds,  fixed  charjj;es  for  erne, 
and  maintenance  and  salaries  of  eni])lo\- 
CCS.     Thus  making  an  average  for  seven 


3'ears  of  less  than  $4-'J,()(K)  per  annum, 
while  the  assessed  valuation  is  almost 
four  million  ($-i,000,000)  dollars. 

.\nd  while  the  act  jjrovides  that  this 
I)oard  shall  be  entitled  to  one  mill  per 
annum;  realizing  the  pressing  needs  of 
the  other  departments  ujion  their  re- 
sources, it  has  never  called,  with  a  single 
exception,  for  but  one-half  mill  until  the 
present  year,  which  would  make  a  differ- 
ence on  an  average  valuation  of  $100,- 
000,000  for  five  years  of  $250,000  in  its 
resources.  But  with  the  growing  needs 
of  the  commission,  and  the  ccnistantly 
increasing  scope  of  its  work,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  keeping  faith  in  improving  the 
areas  which  have  been  so  liberally  do- 
nated,and  of  improving  other  areas,  for 
which  large  assessments  for  betterments 
h.'ive  been  made  u])on  adjoining  proi)crty 
in  their  acquisition,  this  ratio  of  taxation 
cannot,  injustice,  be  longer  maintained, 
and  we  shall  have  to  demand  lor  at  least 
a  brief  term,  the  amount  "nominated  in 
the  bond."  This  can  ]K)ssibly  be  avoided 
in  the  future  tosomcextent  by  amending 
the  law  so  that  future  deferred  i^ay- 
ments,  which  are  now  assessed  in  annual 
installments  for  ten  years  upon  beiie- 
littcd  ])ropert_v,  shall  draw  a  small  inter- 
est to  provide  in  some  measure  for  the 
4'1>  per  cent,  interest  which  the  majority 
of  the  bonds  issued  by  the  park  commis- 
sion already  draw,  and  which  interest 
account  has  to  be  ])rovided  forout  of  the 
resources  of  the  board. 

The  principal  acijuisitions  of  the  first 
board  were  the  purchase  of  Central  (now 
Loring)  I'ark,  33.50  acres,  lying  in  the 
heart  of  the  city;  Prospect  (now  Fair- 
view)  Park,  20. oL'  acres  embracing  a 
beautiful  wooded  hill  in  what  is  now 
the  Tenth  ward  of  the  city,  and  u])on 
the  summit  of  which  hill  li;is  since 
bi'cn  ei-ccted  a  handsome  stone  tower, 
which  overlooks  ,'ilmost  the  entire  cit\' ; 
Riverside   Park,  in  the  Sixth  ward,  con- 
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taiiiiiiij  19.78  acres,  embracing  the 
wooded  banks  of  the  river  and  a  slop- 
ing terrace  above,  and  which,  though 
less  resorted  to  by  great  numbers  of  our 
people  living  in  the  western  part  of  the 
city,  is  by  far  the  most  picturesque  of  all 
the  tracts  secured  b}-  the  board  at  tliat 
time,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  Washburn  Park,  a  tract  of  lO.S 
acres,  in  what  is  now  the  Ninth  ward. 


CH.\KLI:S     MOHGRIDGE    LORING.       The 

family  name  of  Loring  is  not  uncommon 
in  New  England.  It  has  been  derived 
from  Thomas  Loring,  an  earh-  emigrant 
from  England.  Man}'  of  his  descendants 
have  been  eminent  in  professional  life, 
especially  as  ministers  and  teachers.  The 
grandfather  of  C.  M.  Loring  was  a  fa- 
mous teacher  in  Portland,  Maine,  where 
he  was  known  as  Master  Loring.  His 
son.  Captain  Horace  Loring,  was  a  sea- 
faring man,  vo^^aging  to  the  West  In- 
dies. He  married  a  daughter  of  James 
Wylie,  of  I'ortland.  Their  son  was  born 
at  Portland,  Nov.  13,  1832,  where  his 
infancy  and  early  boyhood  was  passed. 
His  father  took  him  while  j-et  a  lad  on 
his  vo\-ages,  and  destined  him  to  be  a 
navigator.  He  became  mate  on  his  fath- 
er's ship,  and  spent  some  time  in  Cuba; 
but  he  did  not  like  the  ocean  with  its 
isolation  and  rough  experiences,  and,  to 
the  great  disappointment  of  his  friends, 
he  relinquished  that  which  was  the 
height  of  every  Maine  boy's  ambition, 
the  sure  prospect  of  becoming  a  sea  cap- 
tain, for  a  life  on  land,  and  started  for 
the  West.  He  located  at  Chicago  in 
1856,  and  engaged  in  the  wholesale  lous- 
iness with  the  famous  wheat  speculator, 
B.  P.  Hutchinson. 

Owing  to  ill-health,  Mr.  Loring  re- 
moved to  Minneapolis,  and,  through  the 
kindly  aid  of  his  friend  Lorcn  Fletcher, 
he  secured  a  situation  with  D.  Morrison 
in  Ills  Inmlicr  business  as  manager  of  his 


supply  store;  but  in  1861  he  joined  Mr. 
Fletcher  in  the  general  merchandise  busi- 
ness, under  the  firm  name  of  L.  Fletcher 
&  Co.,  which  firm  is  still  in  existence 
and  the  oldest  in  Minneapolis.  The  firm 
was  prosperous  and  developed  into  about 
the  heaviest  in  the  cit\-. 

In  1868,  Messrs.  Loring  and  Fletcher 
joined  the  late  W.  F.  Cahill  in  the  pur- 
chase of  the  Holly  mill,  and,  under  the 
style  of  W.  F.  Cahill  &  Co.  it  was  ope- 
rated by  them  until  1872,  when  W.  H. 
and  F.  S.  Hinkle  bought  them  out.  The 
firm  then  bought  the  Galaxy  mill,  of 
Ankeny  Bros.,  and  successfully  operated 
it  for  a  long  time.  In  1S73,  Messrs.  Lor- 
ing and  Fletcher  also  became  the  princi- 
pal owners  of  the  Minnetonka  mill, 
located  near  Lake  Minnetonka.  Since 
ISSO  Mr.  Loring  has  not  given  an}- 
special  attention  to  his  investments  in 
the  milling  business,  but  has  rather  de- 
pended upon  his  son,  A.  C.  Loring,  to 
relieve  him  in  this  direction.  However, 
it  should  not  be  inferred  that  he  has  led 
an  inactive  life  during  the  intervening 
period,  for  nothing  could  be  farther  from 
the  truth.  He  is  a  large  o\^'ner  of  real 
estate  and  other  kindred  property,  to 
which  it  has  been  necessarj'  to  give  con- 
siderable attention,  and  the  various  offi- 
cial positions  v^'hich  he  has  held  have 
also  drawn  on  his  time.  Mr.  Loring's 
identification  with  the  ])ark  system  of 
Alinneapolis  constitutes  his  most  con- 
spicuous, as  it  will  be  the  most  enduring, 
memento  of  his  public  service.  His  love 
of  nature,  his  taste  for  rural  embellish- 
ment, expressed  in  tree  ijlanting  and  in 
surrounding  several  residences  which  he 
had  erected  with  arboral  beaut};,  were 
well  recognized  characteristics ;  so  that 
when  the  first  Board  of  Park  Commis- 
sioners was  selected,  his  name  headed 
the  list.  Upon  the  organization  of  the 
Board,  in  1883,  although  at  the  time 
absent  in  Europe,  he  was  selected  by  his 
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colleajjues  as  President  of  the  Coiiiniis- 
sioii,  and  held  tlie  ])()siti()n  l)y  annual 
elections  until  his  retirement  in  1890. 
The  position  was  without  coni])ensa- 
tion,  ))ut  he  <^ave  to  it  liis  thouj^ht,  and 
unstinted  time.  His  lahor  \\  as  hoin  of 
enthusiasm  Jind  love  of  rural  art.  In 
the  selection  of  locations  for  the  first 
jjarks,  his  \ie\vs  were  fai"  more  cc^mpre- 
liensive  than  those  of  a  m.'ijority  of  his 
colleagues,  who  have  already  realizefl  in 
lost  opportunities  their  own  lack  (jf  a])- 
])reciation.  Most  of  the  projects  wliich 
liave  given  the  city  such  a  magnificent 
system  of  inter-connected  ])arks  and 
houlevards,  were  marked  out  l)y  him. 
In  lull  syinpatliy  with  the  accomplished 
landscape  architect,  Prof.  H.  \V.  S.  Cleve- 
land, and  with  the  official  jiark  superin- 
tendant,  Mr.  Wm.  M.  Berry,  and  cordi- 
ally seconded  in  his  efforts  by  his  col- 
leagues of  the  Park  Board,  Mr.  Loring 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing, dvning  his 
connection  with  the  Board,  the  system 
so  far  jx'rfected  as  to  ensure  it  from  fail- 
ure, and  commanding  the  most  comi)lete 
approval  of  the  people.  Before  his  re- 
tirement the  Board,  in  spite  of  hisremon- 
strance,  gave  his  name  to  the  central 
gem  of  the  system  ;  and  Loring  Park 
will,  through  the  years  to  come,  pcrjiet- 
uate  the  name  find  honorable  sci'vice  of 
the  first  president  of  the  Park  Commis- 
sion. 

Mr.  Loring  was  also  apjiointed  one 
of  the  commissioners  of  the  State  Park 
at  Minnehrdia,  and  was  selected  ;is  ])res- 
ident  of  the  Board,  and  through  his  elfi- 
cicnt  aid  the  lands  were  selected  .'ind 
secured;  and  the  incomjinr.ablc  tract 
eventually  became  a  ]).'nt  of  tiie  ])ark 
system  of  Minneapolis. 

Mr.  Loring  was  one  of  the  projectors 
of  the  North  American  Telegra])h  Com- 
l)any,  and,  sinct'  its  organization  in 
liSSf),  has  continu(iiisl\-  held  the  office  of 
president.     In  ISSd,  he  was  elected  pres- 


ident of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
the  Minneapolis  Grain  Kxchsmge,  and 
was  successively  elected  each  year  until 
1.S90,  when  an  unconditional  refusal  to 
serve  again  was  all  that  ])revented  his 
re-election  for  the  fifth  time.  In  recogni- 
tion of  his  services  in  behaliOf  the  board, 
the  members  secured  a  fine  ])ortrait  of 
Mr.  Loring  which  they  prcsentetl  to  the 
board  of  directors  with  the  recpiest  that 
it  be  lunig  in  the  directors'  room. 

Previous  to  the  organization  of  the 
Northwestern  Consolidated  Milling  Co., 
Mr.  Loring  was  ])art  owner  of  the  C.al- 
axy  mill,  having  been  thus  interested  for 
nearly  twenty  years,  and  on  the  consol- 
idation of  this  and  five  other  mills  under 
the  one  company,  he  was  made  a  direc- 
tor of  the  same  and  still  retains  that 
office.  He  is  director  of  the  Syndicate 
Lisurance  Co.,  the  Minnesota  Loan  and 
Trust  Co.,  the  Minnesota  Title  Insur- 
ance Co.,  and  is  also  officially  identified 
willi  various  financial  and  other  sid)- 
stantial  institutions  of  the  city. 

Mr.  Loring  is  of  a  most  sunny  dis|)o- 
sition  and  is  always  genial,  hearty  and 
ready  to  extend  a  word  of  encourage- 
ment and  good  cheer  to  all  with  whom 
he  comes  in  conttict,  whether  of  high  or 
low  p<isition.  It  n;iturally  follows  that 
he  is  one  of  the  most  popular  men  in 
Minneapolis.  Never  of  very  rugged  con- 
stitution, he  has  in  late  years  found  it 
desirable,  owing  to  the  severe  weather 
of  Minnesota,  to  spend  his  winters  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  and  at  Riverside,  C;d., 
he  is  owner  of  an  extensive  fruit  ranch. 
In  the  pursuil  ol'  health  or  recreation  he 
has  traveled  much  in  Lnrope,  Jis  well  as 
in  his  own  country,  and  wherever  he 
goes  it  has  been  his  habit  to  m.akc obser- 
vations which  can  be  made  usefid  in  .add- 
ing bcaut\-  or  utility  to  the  city  oi  his 
home.  With  the  nicthodierd  h.abils  of 
the  suceessfid  business  m;in,  he  eond)ines 
;in   artistic   sense,  which    li;is   ser\-ed    to 
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refine  and  soften  liis  cliaraeter.  I'osilive 
in  opinion,  decided  in  conviction,  he  is 
vet  kindly  and  courteous.  His  tastes 
are  scholarly  and  lie  delijjlits  in  <.::ood  lit- 
erature. At  the  same  time  the  socird 
side  of  his  character  makes  him  a  pleas- 
ant c()ni])anion  and  an  attachetl  iViend. 
In  ])(>]itics  he  is  Reiiublican,  tliough  by 
no  means  a  bigoted  partisan.  In  relig- 
ion he  is  liberal,  reverant  and  tolerant. 
Mr.  Loring  married  in  early  life.  His 
wife  was  Emily  S.  Crosman,  of  Port- 
land, Maine,  who  still  shares  with  him 
in  domestic  life.  Their  onl\-  child  is  Al- 
bert C.  Loring,  who  is  himself  t)ne  of 
the  enteri)rising  3'oung  business  men  o 
the  city. 

The  attempt  was  nuide  at  this  time 
to  secure  an  area  about  and  embracing 
I^akc  Harriet,  but  this  was  tem]Dorarily 
abandoned  because  of  the  unreasonable 
valuations  placed  upon  lands  at  that 
time  by  the  owners.  This  project  was, 
however,  subsequenth'  consunuited ;  all 
the  land,  except  a  very  small  tract,  was 
don.'itcd  to  the  Board,  and  is  novvconsid- 
cred  one  of  the  finest  features  of  our- 
city.  The  board  subsequently  obtained 
a  stri])  of  land  entirely  encircling  Lake 
of  the  Isles,  connected  by  two  systems 
of  boulevards  with  Lake  Calhoun,  and 
along  the  east  side  of  the  lake,  from  L.'d<e 
street  to  the  county  road,  leading  di- 
rectl}-  from  the  termination  of  the  Cal- 
houn boulevard  to  Lake  Harriet  boide- 
vard. 

The  year  1889  was  perhaps  the 
most  prolific  in  the  ac(|uisition  of  park 
lands.  Kerdizing  tlic  necessity  for  tlie 
comi)letion  of  its  system  the  Park  Board 
secured  the  lands  now  owned  In-  Jose])h 
Dean  and  judge  Ueland,  embracing  rdl 
the  lands  lying  between  the  county  road 
mentioned  and  Lake\\'ood  Ccmeterv,  and 
the  Ljikes  Calhotni  niid  Ilarriit.  These 
lands  are  accessible  bv  means  of  drives 


ahjng  the  boidcvards,  and  are  inter- 
sected by  the  electric  line  before  reaching 
the  ])avilion.  These  lands  include  about 
twenty -seven  acres,  and  complete  the 
system  between  the  lakes.  Princiiially 
through  the  agency  and  good  offices  of 
George  A.  Braekett  and  C.  M.  Loring,  a 
gift  from  the  Lakewood  Cemetery  Asso- 
ciation has  Ijeen  secured,  of  all  their 
lands  lying  south  of  the  present  ceme- 
tery fence  and  between  the  two  lakes. 
This  tract  has  further  been  added  to  by 
a  gift  of  forty  acres  by  the  Hon.  W.  S. 
King,  who  has  always  been  foremost  in 
the  development  of  our  public  matters. 

A  tract  of  seventy  odd  acres,  known 
as  Glenwood  Park,  has  been  purchased 
by  theBoard  under  a  new  plan,  of  assess- 
ment bonds.  The  lands  lie  in  the  Fourth 
wfird,  between  Cedar  lake  road  and 
Western  avenue,  and  consist  of  beauti- 
fid  wooded  glens  and  hillsides  endjraeing 
a  charming  lake  of  about  five  acres  in  a 
rapidlv  developing  portion  of  the  eit^-, 
and,  from  the  contour  of  the  land,  spe- 
cially adapted  for  park  purposes. 

The  ac(juisition,  however,  of  Alinne- 
haha  Falls,  and  embracing  178 acres  sur- 
rounding them,  reaching  from  Minne- 
haha avenue  on  the  west  to  the  river 
bank,  and  Fort  Snelling  on  the  south  to 
Forty -eighth  street  on  the  north,  being 
the  chief  acquisition  of  our  system  up  to 
this  time,  calls  for  a  more  extended  discus- 
sion of  how-  it  came  to  be  acquired. 
The  historic  and  poetic  interest  which 
have  been  associated  with  this  beautiful 
spot  whose  tuneful  roar  Feather  Henne- 
pin heard  in  the  distance,  as  he  ascended 
the  Mississippi,  is  not  all  that  this  tract 
has  to  recommend  it.  A  walk  over  its 
area  reveals  beauties  at  ever3'  step. 

The  thicklv  wooded  groves ;  the  shad- 
ed lawns;  the  s])rings  of  pure  water; 
the  shaded  glens,  with  their  rocky  sides; 
the  laughing  brook  threading  its  way  to 
the    I'atlicr   of  Waters,    all   cond)ine   to 
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make  ol  llic  wliole  area  an  ideal  park. 
Xi)  s])t.'cial  plan  toi'  ils  inii)ni\(.-nn-nl  has 
\'ct  been  tijirceil  ii])on,  hut  it  is  sale  to 
say  in  a  j^encral  way,  tliat  with  the  ex- 
eep.tion  ol  a  driveway  ahint;  tlie  west 
l)aid<  of  the  ereek.and  ol  the  river  to  tiie 
soutliern  Ijoimdry  of  tlie  ])ark,  and  an- 
other windiuij  alonp  the  j;'*-'"  t-**  '^'•'-' 
S(/ldier's  Home,  the  whole  arcji  will  he 
reserved  for  pedestrians. 

The  then  seeretarv  of  the  Minneap- 
olis Pjirk  Hoard  prejiared  a  hill  for 
the  acquisition  of  a  stale  ])ark  at  Minne- 
haiia  I'alls,  which,  liavinj^  heen  sid)- 
mitted  to  tlie  Board  of  Trade  of  Minne- 
a])()lis  and  approved,  was  introduced  in 
the  house  b^-  the  Hon.  ().  J.  Evans.  It 
asked  no  appropriation  except  ,$1,000 
for  expenses,  hut  Jiuthorizcd  the  selection 
of  suitable  lands  for  a  park,  surrounding 
Minnehaha  Falls,  the  ascertainment  of 
their  value  l)y  .'qjpraisal,  and  a  report  of 
l)rocecdings  when  completed  for  the  fur- 
ther action  of  the  legislature.  The  St. 
Paul  delegation  in  the  legislature  being 
engaged  in  securing  an  act  for  the  loca- 
tion of  the  state  fair  grounds  within  the 
limits  of  that  eitj",  while  not  pressing 
the  i)ark  measure,  refrained  from  oppos- 
ing it,  and  it  passed  with  little  o])])C)si- 
lion  Commissioners  were  .'ijipointed, 
consisting  of  Charles  M.  Loring,  ])resi- 
dcnt  of  the  jiark  board,  as  ])resident; 
George  A.  Hrackett ;  William  \an  Slyke, 
of  St.  Paul,  ;in(l  ex-Governor  Yrdc, 
of  Winona.  These  commissioners  were 
authorized  to  select  appraisers  who 
should  value  these  lands.  The  gentle- 
men selected  lor  this  ])nr])ose  were 
Ivlwood  S.  Corser  and  \V.  A.  B.-irnes, 
of  MinneaiJolis,  and  Peter  Herkey,  of 
St.  Paul  —  gentlemen  whose  long  lesi- 
deneeand  experience  in  real  estate  values 
speci.ally  (|ualified  Iheni  for  this  im]ior- 
tant  work.  The  ])roiierty  holders,  how- 
ever, whose  i)ro])crlv  it  was  contem 
plated  should  ln'  lakt'U  h\'  t  his  .-ippraisrd. 


not  being  satisfied  with  the  award,  a[i- 
])ealed  to  the  district  court  as  ])rovided 
in  the  act.  The  court  tinding  no  sufR- 
cient  reasons  for  setting  aside  the  awards 
m;uU-  hvtlie  a])]>raisers, confirmed  them; 
thereupon  an  a])pe.al  was  taken  to  the 
su])reme  court,  which  body  confirmed 
the  decision  of  the  lower  court.  This 
litigation  was  maintained  during  the 
session  of  the  legishature  of  1SS7,  and 
the  supreme  court  not  having  yet  ren- 
dered its  decision  no  report  of  the  com- 
missioners was  made  at  that  session. 
The  report,  howe\er,  with  the  award 
was  given  to  the  legislature  of  1889.  It 
was  soon  learned  that  the  finances  of 
the  state  were  not  in  condition  to  war- 
rant the  ])urchase  of  these  lands  at  that 
time.  The  Park  Board  of  Minnen]K)lis, 
however,  feeling  that  it  would  be  sacri- 
lege to  have  these  lands  again  revert  to 
their  former  use  and  occupation,  and 
that  this  magnificent  property- should  he 
lost  to  the  city  and  state  for  park  jjur- 
j30ses,  through  the  Hennepin  County 
members  of  the  legislature  made  a  prof- 
fer to  the  state  to  furnish  the  funds 
(amounting  to  $100,000)  for  the  \v.\\- 
ment  of  these  lands — less  a  tract  of  55 
acres  which  had  heen  selected  by  the 
commissioners  ajjpointed,  for  the  loca- 
tion of  the  Soldiers'  Home,  .and  which 
had  been  taken  from  a  portion  of  the 
lands  previously  designated  by  the  state. 
This  55  ticres  spoken  of  had  been  pur- 
chased by  the  City  of  Minneaiiolis  and 
given  to  the  State  of  Minnesota  lor  the 
location  ol'  the  Soldier's  Home;  and 
Minneapcilis,  e\'ci"  true  to  its  ])romiscs, 
])ledged  to  the  t-ommissioners  .'i|]pointed 
for  the  location  of  the  home,  that  if  the 
sl.ate  did  not  see  lit,  or  w;is  not  ;ible  to 
secure  the  h.al.ance  of  these  lands  desig- 
nated lor  ])ark  ]iurposes,  the  city  would 
do  so.  In  eonlirmation  of  this  ])romise 
such  .a  |iroller  w.as  mack'  to  the  k'gisla- 
lurc,  and  tliereii|ion  the  city ,  through  its 
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mayor  and  Ihc  president  of  the  city 
council,  liaving  deposited  the  ,$100, ()()() 
with  the  state  treasurer  to  nieettlie  nec- 
essary a])propriation  for  the  payment  of 
these  lands,  an  act  was  passed  accc])ting 
the  award  of  the  appraisers  and  turning 
the  lands  over  to  the  cit\'. 

The  value  of  this  acquisition  will  im- 
press our  people  more  fully  when  the  in- 
creased facilities  for  reaching  these 
grounds,  which  are  now  tnider  way,  are 
completed. 

One  factor  which  the  writer  is  spec- 
ially desirous  of  impressing  upon  our 
people  is  the  difference  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  monies  expended  upon  oxxv  park 
svstem  and  the  erection  of  our  public 
buildings,  for  instance.  The  secretary's 
books  show  that  seventy-six  per  cent,  of 
all  our  revenues  go  to  labor  account 
rdone,  which  go  into  the  hands  of  our 
merchants,  manufacturers  and  banks, 
and  remains  at  home;  while  in  the  erec- 
tion of  a  public  building  the  expendi- 
tures are  distributed  about  as  follows : 
The  money  for  structural  iron  goes  to 
Pittsburgh;  glass  to  Pittsburgh  or  St. 
Louis  ;  lime  to  Red  Wing  or  Sheboygan  ; 
slate  to  Maine  or  Pennsylvania ;  hair 
to  Chicago ;  bronze  trimmings  to  New- 
Haven  or  Ansonia,Conn. ;  tiling  to  Ohio 
or  Europe;  tin  roofing  to  Chicago,  press 
brick  to  St.  Louis  or  Philadelphia ;  gas 
fittings  to  New  York  City  or  St.  Louis ; 
furniture  to  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. ;  car- 
pets to  Hartford  or  Lowell;  ornamental 
iron  to  Chicago;  book  racks  to  Louisville; 
radiators  to  Baltimore;  linoleum  to  New 
England ;  electric  apparatus  to  New 
Jersey,  while  we  simply  stop  a  little  toll 
on  the  construction, 

The  fact  that  the  Board  has  met  so 
little  adverse  criticism  and  such  general 
approval  is  owing  largely  to  the  effi- 
ciency and  skill  of  the  superintendent, 
W.  M.  Berry,  who  came  here  in  April, 
1885,  and  the  kindness  and  considera- 


tion with  which  their  ellorts  to  acconi- 
jilish  nuich  witli  small  resources  has 
been  so  frequently  acknowledged  and 
considerately  commented  upon  by  the 
])ul)lic  press.  North  and  Southeast  Min- 
neapolis shovdd  at  once  have  ])rocured 
for  them  a  series  of  small  parks  connec- 
ted by  a  line  of  l)oulevard,  before  values 
further  increase. 

While  with  the  ctjmpletion  of  Minne- 
haha Boulevard  from  Lake  Harriet  to 
the  Falls,  the  securing  of  a  jiortion  of 
the  river  bank  and  a  drive  from  the 
State  Park  to  Riverside,  making  a  con- 
tinuous parkway  from  Loring  Park, 
embracing  the  lakes,  Minnehaha  and  the 
river  banks  of  fifteen  miles,  thence  north 
by  the  Lyndale  avenue  connection  to  the 
city  water  works.  As  the  city  is  well 
served  must  it  not  also  contemplate  fu- 
ture needs  ?  Philadelphia  was  com- 
pelled to  secure  both  banks  of  the 
Schuj'lkill  for  man\'  miles  to  protect 
its  water  sujjply  from  contamination 
and  thus  secured  her  beautiful  Riverside 
Park;  must  we  not  contemplate  the 
same  thing  in  the  not  distant  future? 
And  wcndd  it  not  be  well  for  our  health 
and  water  departments  to  consider  this 
proposition  and  arrange  with  the  pres- 
ent representatives  in  the  legislature  to 
negotiate  with  the  Anoka  County  Rep- 
resentatives for  legislation  to  secui'e  the 
east  river  bank  above  the  pumping 
station  before  improvements  are  made 
or  nuisances  created  ?  Should  the  pres- 
ent Congress  conclude  to  park  the 
1,700  acres  embraced  in  the  Fort  Snell- 
ing  Reservation,  for  which  a  bill  has 
been  introduced  and  favorably  recom- 
mended by  the  Secretary  of  War,  as  the 
government  has  done  with  the  Precidio 
in  San  Francisco,  at  Fort  Levenworth, 
Rock  Island,  Buffalo,  (lovernor's  Lsland 
and  other  militaiy  p(ists,  it  would  nearly 
double  our  ]3ark  area.  Let  us  consider 
the   completion    of  this    outline.    Over 
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4,000  acres  of  ])arks,  oiiiljracin'j  boili 
banks  of  the  "  leather  of  Waters,"  as 
l)icttiresque  in  reaches  as  the  historic 
Rhine,  the  poetic  Minnehaha  but  a  pleas- 
ing tribntar\'.  Skirting  the  Minnesota 
upon  the  south  with  its  meadows  and 
timbered  bluffs,  circling  the  sparkling 
waters  of  Harriet  and  Calhoun  and 
climbing  their  wooded  slopes,  ])lacing 
the  most  distant  home  of  every  resident 
of  our  city  within  a  mile  of  a  park  or 
parkway,  meeting  our  sister  cities  n[)on 
thesoutheast  and  north  upon  park  lines, 
and  all  this  at  an  expenditure  of  less 
than  two  million  dollars,  seventy-five 
per  cent,  ol"  which  cost  is  recovered  in 
si)ecial  assessments  for  betterments. 

No  city  of  the  New  or  Old  World 
would  have  at  an3'  cost  a  system  so  ex- 
tensive in  natund  features,  varied 
beauty,  historic  or  poetic  interest. 

*  STREETS. 

The  sites  of  St.  Anthony  and  Minne- 
apolis presented  few  topographical  diffi- 
culties in  the  laying  out  of  streets.  So 
far  as  the  original  town  plats  extended, 
the  system  ado])ted  was  simple  and  com- 
jjlete.  Whatever  incongruities  now  exist 
have  arisen  from  the  additions  wdiicli 
have  not  alwa^^s  been  laid  with  due  re- 
gard to  uniformity  of  system  or  conti- 
nuity' of  connection.  Yet  in  almost 
every  case  the  plats  have  been  laid  by 
ch.-un  and  com])ass  of  the  surveyor,  and 
not  left,  as  in  some  old  towns,  to  follow 
the  cow  paths  or  shecj)  trails. 

Tiie  city  lies  in  a  shallow  basin, 
through  whic-li  tiie  Mississipjji  river 
flows  with  low  banks  until  the  Falls  are 
reached;  then  in  a  deeper  channel,  but 
with  banks  rising  abruptly  from  tiie 
channel  to  the  general  level  of  the  l)asin. 
Prom  the  river  banks  the  land  rises  in 
scarcely  perceptible  slopes  to  an  en- 
circling line  of  bluffs  from  three  to  live 
miles  a])art  from  east  to  west.  Through 
this  basin  flows  the  great  river,  entering 
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tlie  eilv  in  a  due  south  course,  makiiiur 
a    bend    at   LJassett's   creek  to  the  east, 
turning  almost  due  east  below  the  I'alls 
and  leaving  the  city  in  a  southeasterly 
course.     The   original    town   plats,    the 
town  of  St.  Anthony  and  St.    Anthony 
City  on  the  East  Side,  and  the  town  of 
Minneapolis  on  the  west,  were  surveyed 
for  the  proprietors  by  William  K.  Mar- 
shall, and  were  laid  out  with  a  liberality 
and    adaptation    to    a     large    growth, 
which    betokens    an    almost    prophetic 
spirit.     The  general  course  of  the  streets 
paralleled    the    river,  with    intersecting 
streets  starting  from  the  river  as  a  base 
at  right  angles.     This  arrangement  ren- 
dered  an  angle  necessai;y  to  follow  the 
general  course  of  the  river,  which  was 
made  at  Central  avenue  on  the  East  Side 
and  Hennepin  avenue  on  the  west.    This 
jjoint  was  designated  liy  the  early  com- 
munication   across    the    river,  first  the 
rope  ferry,  and  afterwards  the  suspen- 
sion bridge.     From  the  west  end  of  the 
bridge   the  old   territorial   road  took  a 
westerly    course    over    the    Ijlufis    and 
across  the  intervening  prairie  to  the  nar- 
row passage  between  lakes  Calhoun  and 
Isles   and   Cedar,   and    thence  to    Eden 
Prairie    and    Bloomington.      This   was 
adapted  as  the  line  of  Hennepin  avenue. 
In    the  original   plats   blocks   were  laid 
off  containing  ten  (juarter-acre  lots,  each 
lot  sixty-six  by  one  hundi-cd  and  sixty- 
five  feet.     On  the  East  side  the  jirincipal 
streets    were   laid   eigiity   feet  in  width, 
with  others  sixty -six  and  sixty  feet.     On 
the  west  side  Hennepin  and  Washington 
avenues    were    given    a    widtJi    of    one 
liinidrcd  feet,\vhile  the  others  were  made 
eighty  feet.     In  the  later  additions,  Park 
avenue  was  laid  one  hundred  feet,  while 
many   streets   are  only  sixty  feet.     The 
longest  streets  in  a  direct  line  are  Lyn- 
d;ile    avenue     and     Lake    street.       The 
ioriner  is  a  due  north  and  south   street, 
from    Shingle    creek,  north    of    the  citv 
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limits,  lo  tlie  Minnesota  river  south  of 
them,  over  sixteen  miles.  The  latter, 
whieh  is  niiiiierieally  the  thirtieth  from 
the  river  at  the  I'alls,rinis  from  the  west 
bank  of  the  river  due  west  to  the  north 
eud  of  Lake  Calhouu,  a  distauee  of  five 
miles.  WashinLjton  avenue  has  about 
the  same  lenth  from  Cedar  avenue,  its 
eastern  terminus  to  the  north  limits  of 
the  eitv,  though  its  direetiou  follows  the 
general  course  of  the  river.  ^linneluaha 
avenue  is  a  fine  thoroughfare,  running 
from  Cedar  averiue  to  the  Minnehaha 
creek,  one  hundred  feet  in  width,  and 
straight  except  a  single  ein've  towards 
its  eastern  extremity. 

On  both  sides  of  the  river  the  streets 
running  ])arrdlel  to  the  river  were  desig- 
nated nxnnerieally,  except  Washington 
avenue,  which  intervened  Ijetween  Sec- 
ond and  Third  streets.  Those  running 
per[)endieularh-  to  the  river  were  given 
arbitrary  names.  On  the  East  Side, 
north  of  Central  avenue,  the  streets  bare 
the  following  names  in  succession  :  Lin- 
den, Ash,  Market,  Todd,  Dana,  Wood, 
St.  Paul,  St.  Anthony,  vSt.  Peter,  St. 
Martin,  St.  Oencvive,  Brewery,  LidvC, 
Vine,  Madison,  and  Grape.  South  of 
Central  aveuvie  the  names  were  Banks, 
Mill,  Pine,  Cedar,  S]iruce,  Spring,  Maple, 
Walnut,  Ash,  Birch,  Willow  and  Elm. 

On  the  west  side,  north  of  Hennepin 
avenue,  the  UEimcs  were  Utah,  Kansas, 
Itasca,  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Harrison, 
Cross,  Laurel,  Marcy,  Benton,  Fremont, 
Clayton,  I'righam,  P>rcekcnridge,  Cass, 
Douglas,  Buchanan,  Christmas,  How- 
ard, Clay,  Mary  Anne  and  King. 

South  of  Hennepin  avenue  were  Nicol- 
let, Minnehaha,  Hellen,  Oregon,  Cali- 
fornia, Marshall,  Cataract,  Russell, 
Ames,  Rice,  Smith,  Pearl,  Iluy,  Hanson, 
Lake,  Vine,  Clay,  Avon,  Cedar,  Aspen, 
Oak,  Walnut,  Elm,  Alaple,  Pine,  Spruce, 
Willow,  Birch  and  Or£inge. 

In  these  lists  will  l)c  recognized  many 


names  of  pioneers,  whose  memory  has 
been  sacrificed  by  the  iconoclastic  spirit 
of  modern  convenience. 

I'or  these  names  have  been  substi- 
tuted the  i)resent  system  of  dcsigntiting 
the  thoroughfares  at  right  angles  to  the 
streets  as  c'lvenucs,  numbering  from  Cen- 
tral avenue  on  the  cast  side,  and  Henne- 
pin avenue  on  the  west,  north  and  south. 
N(n-th  of  Ilenneijin  and  Central  avenues 
the  names  on  both  sides  of  the  river  cor- 
respond with  each  other  as  far  as  Tenth, 
where  a  dislocation  occurs.  South  the 
avenues  on  one  side  of  the  river  do  not 
correspond  in  number  with  those  on  the 
other.  Thus  :  First  avenue  on  the  east 
side  is  Fifth  on  the  west,  and  so  on.  This 
incongruity  arises  from  the  crossing  of 
the  river  and  the  interposition  of  a  named 
street — Nicollet — on  the  west  side.  West 
of  Franklin  avenue  (Twentieth  street), 
which  is  an  east  and  west  street  crossing 
the  crest  of  the  western  l)luff,  the  streets 
and  avenues  run  with  the  points  of  com- 
pass, and  although  having  numerical 
names,  yet  the  avenues  retain  in  many 
cases  their  arbitrarv  designations.  Such 
are  Cedtir,  Bloomington,  Chicago,  Park, 
Portland,  Nicollet,  Pleasant,  Blaisdell, 
Lindley,  Lyndale,  Aldrich,  Bryant,  Col- 
fax, Dupont,  Emerson,  Fremont,  Girartl, 
Hennepin,  Humboldt,  Irving,  James, 
Knox,  Logan,  Morgan,  Newton,  Oliver, 
Penn,  Queen,  Russell,  Sheridan, Thomas, 
Upton,  Vincent,  Washburn,  Xerxes, 
Young  and  Zenith.  In  most  cases  blocks 
are  rectangular  and  streets  straight. 
Notable  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  Oak 
Lake,  Oak  Park,  Ridgewood,  Lake  View, 
Kenwood,  Bryn  Mawr  and  part  of 
Groveland  additions,  where  the  street 
lines  conform  to  the  natural  undulations 
of  the  surface  and  run  in  graceful  curves. 

The  numerical  system  of  designating 
streets  and  avenues  aftbi'ds  a  convenient 
method  of  numbering  houses.  Each 
block  front  comprises  one  hundred  num- 
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hers,  which  correspond  to  the  street  num- 
bers. On  the  cast  side  north  of  Central 
avenue  to  the  numbers  arc  affixed  the 
initials  N.  E.  (northeast).  Southof  Cen- 
tral avenue  S.  E.  (southeast).  On  the 
west  side  N.  (north),  and  S.  (south),  are 
north  of  Hennepin,  or  south  of  Nicollet. 
Between  these  streets  no  initials  arc 
added,  but  west  of  Franklin  avenue  the 
initial  W.  (west)  is  added.  The  number 
of  a  house  thus  announces  its  location. 
Thus  :  Number  4-23  Seventh  street  south 
is  situated  on  Seventh  street,  south  of 
Nicollet  avenue,  on  the  right  going  south 
between  Fourth  and  Fifth  avenues. 

The  aggregate  length  of  all  the  streets 
within  the  corporate  limits  of  the  city  is 
about  eight  hundred  miles.  For  the 
most  part  these  in  their  natural  condi- 
tion are  smooth  and  easily'  kept  in  good 
condition  for  travel.  The  natural  sur- 
face was  a  sand}'  loam, and  had  good  nat- 
uaral  drainage.  In  the  northern  part  of 
the  cit}',  where  a  clay  soil  occurs,  the 
streets  are  in  spring  soft  and  muddy; 
but  in  the  sinniner  and  fall  they  arc  ex- 
cellent. 

I'.wi.\<;.  I'air  ]jrt)gress  has  been  made 
in  paving  the  streets.  Thesystem  adopt- 
ed charges  the  cost  of  paving  a  street, 
with  its  curbs  and  gutters, to  the  abutting 
jn'ojjerty.  The  cost  of  paving  street  in- 
tersections is  paid  out  of  the  general  citv 
fund.  Three  general  kinds  of  paving  are 
used.  Ill  the  most  traveled  thorough- 
fares granite  blocks  arc  laid  on  a  ]jrc- 
])arcd  bed  ol'  cartii.  'flic  greater  part  ol' 
the  streets  are  ])aved  with  cylindrical 
cedar  blocks,  laid  on  a  plank  bed,  rcimmed 
with  fme  gr.'ivel  and  cemented  with  a 
preparation  of  coal  tar.  Park  avenue, 
for  a  distance  of  ncfirly  two  miles,  is 
l)aved  with  asphfdt.  There  arc,  uj)  to 
the  i)rescnt  time  (1S92),  forty  miles  of 
l)aved  streets  in  the  eity,'of  which  thirty 
three  are  cedar.  All  the  streets  in  the 
buill-u])  ])ans  of  the  city  are  furnished 


with  side-walks.  Within  the  fire  limits 
these  are  of  natnal  or  artificial  stone; 
others  are  of  ])lank,  which  arc  renewed 
or  kc])t  in  re])air  by  a  system  of  rigid 
inspection. 

LiGHTixc.  Thestreets  arc  well  lighted 
with  gas,  electric  arc, vapor  and  oil  lamps. 
These  arc  i'urnished  by  private  corpora- 
tions, on  yearly  or  periodical  contracts. 
The  whole  number  of  street  lamjjs  at  pres- 
entin  useis  5,82 1 ,  of  which  2,854 are  gas, 
475  electric,  1,772  vapor  and  722  oil. 
The  average  annual  cost  of  all  lamps  is 
$166,617.  There  are  113  lamps  to  each 
square  mile  of  area.  The  annual  cost  of 
each  light  is  for  gas,  $15.60;  electric, 
$150;  vapor,  $21.40,  and  oil,  $17.95. 

Sewerage.  The  sewerage  system 
of  the  city  is  quite  complete.  Tini- 
nels  nm  luidernecfth  the  limestone  foi'- 
mation,  through  the  underlying  St. 
Peter  sand  stone,  from  the  river  be- 
low the  falls  to  convenient  points  on 
each  side  of  the  river.  These  are 
strongly  lined  and  arched  with  brick 
masonry.  Lateral  sewers,  of  smaller  di- 
mensions, radiate  from  these  trimks 
wherever  the  need  of  sewerage  exists. 
The  total  length  of  sewers  in  the  city  is 
ninety-seven  miles.  Besides  the  sewers, 
the  streets  are  underlaid  with  an  intri- 
cate system  of  pipes  for  water,  gas,  elec- 
tric lights,  electric  railwa\',  fire  alarm 
telegraph  and  telephone  service.  At  the 
introduction  of  electricity  for  telegrai)h 
and  other  economic  uses,  the  wires  were 
carried  on  pt)les,  but  their  number  and 
inconvenience  has  rendered  it  necessary 
for  the  city,  by  ordinance,  to  rccpiire  the 
jioles  to  be  removed.  The  ])rocess  of 
burying  the  wires  in  conduits  has  made 
consiilcrable  jjrogress,  and  the  time  is 
not  distant  when  all  the  wires  will  be 
removi'd  iVdin  the  central  pnrL  ol'  the 
cily.  On  the  first  of  January,  1S92, 
there  were  laid  and  in  use  145,756  feet 
of  condtiits. 
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SPRrNKLiXG.  A  pleasant  feature  in 
the  care  of  tlie  streets  of  the  city  is  the 
system  of  sprinkling  ;  ministering  alike 
to  comfort  and  health.  The  expense  is 
ilefraycd  by  an  assessment  upon  the 
jjroperty  along-  the  street  lines  which 
receive  the  sprinkling.  During  the  pres- 
ent _vear  (1S92)  ])rovision  is  made  for 
sprinkling  one  hundred  fifty-seven  miles 
of  streets,  at  an  aggregate  expense  of 
$88,217. 

PARKW.VVS. 

Minneapolis  enjoys  the  boon  of  an 
extensive  and  beautiful  system  of  pleas- 
ure drives.  It  is  less  than  ten  years  since 
they  were  authorized  by  the  park  act, 
but  there  are  now  about  eighteen  miles 
of  such  drives  completed,  and  several  ad- 
ditional miles  designated  and  in  i)rocess 
of  acquisition.  In  popular  language 
they  are  almost  universally  inferred  to 
as  boulevards,  though  the  name  in  its 
European  acceptation  is  not  quite  ac- 
curate. They  are  thoroughfares  from 
which  ordinarv  traffic  is  c.Kcluded,  being 
ilevoted  to  purposes  of  pleasure  and  rec- 
reation. The  situation  of  the  city  and 
its  environs  is  peculiarly  favorable  for 
this  kind  of  improvement.  The  Missis- 
sippi river  flows  centrally  through  the 
city  for  nearly  ten  miles  with  dry  banks, 
grassy  slopes,  and  in  many  parts  wooded 
ti-acts.  On  the  east  is  an  encircling  line 
of  leafy  blufts,  while  upon  the  west  is  a 
chain  of  lakes  with  clean  beaches  and 
clear  spring  water.  To  the  south  runs 
with  a  lively  current  the  outlet  of  Lake 
Minnetonka,  leaping  from  the  upland 
plain  to  the  basin  of  the  river  by  the  Falls 
of  Minnehaha.  From  river  to  lakes,  en- 
circling their  picturesque  waters;  and 
Irom  lakes  to  river  along  the  sinuous 
creek  to  the  Ijrink  of  the  sparkling 
waterfall;  and  along  the  emerald  banks 
of  the  river  runs  the  boulevard —a  broad, 


well-kept,  tree -planted  drive.  Starting 
from  Loring  Park,  it  runs  by  Kenwood 
to  Lake  of  the  Isles,  and  thence  along 
the  east  bank  of  Calhoun  in  a  generally 
level  course,  diversified  with  gentle  as- 
cents and  curving  around  points;  now 
in  the  o])cn,nowskirting  the  water  lying 
tranciuil  like  a  silver  mirror  in  the  sun, 
orripplingunderthe  fret  of  a  breeze;  and 
anon  passing  into  the  dark  shade  of  a 
sombre  wood, it  is  everywhere  beautifid. 
At  Lake  Harriet,  which  the  boulevard 
entirely  encircles  with  double  driveways, 
there  are  park  areas  with  groves  and 
picnic  grounds,  boats  upon  the  water,  a 
pavilion  with  music,  and  ever\'  entice- 
ment to  drive  awa\-  care  by  the  touch  of 
art.  From  Harriet  the  boulevard  con- 
tinues along  the  smiling  valley  skirting 
another  charming  lake — Amelia — to  the 
far-famed  Falls  of  Minnehaha,  "leaping 
and  sparking"  amid  its  rural  park,  and 
thence  along  tlie  river  side,  back  to  the 
busy  town. 

The  garnered  wealth  of  centuries, 
guided  by  the  culttired  taste  of  masters 
of  landscape  art,  have  produced  some 
charmingdrives  in  the  environs  of  Paris, 
Berlin,  the  Riviera  and  other  parts  of 
Europe.  Nature  and  art  have  combined 
to  give  to  New  Orleans  her  shell  road  ; 
to  Montreal,  her  mountain  drive;  to 
Riverside,  her  Magnolia  avenue;  to 
Newport,  her  Belleview  avenue,  attract- 
ing visits  from  throngs  of  strangers,  and 
provoking  admiration  and  praise;  but 
nowhere  in  so  new  a  citv,  pressing  its 
citizens  with  the  urgent  needs  of  subsis- 
tence, has  so  magnificent  a  s^-stem  of 
pleasure  drives  been  produced,  as  in 
Alinncapolis,  under  the  artistic  inspira- 
tion of  Prof  Cleveland,  and  b\-  the  guid- 
ing, practical  genius  of  her  park  board, 
headed  bv*  President  Loring  and  sec- 
onded by  her  Kings,  Bracketts,  and 
other  equally-   deserving  commissioners. 
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Hi:.\RY  Bkach  I5i;ahi).  James  Beard, 
liis  father,  grandfather  Jinil  great  grand- 
father, lived  in  the  town  of  Huntington, 
Fairfield  county,  Connecticut.  The 
American  ancestor  of  the  family,  emi- 
grating from  England,  settlcc],  in  Strat- 
ford about  1(340.  They  were  for  the 
most  part  farmers,  though  James  was  a 
shoemaker,  besides  cultivating  a  small 
farm.  His  wife  was  Caroline  Wood,  of 
Danbury,  in  the  same  comity.  Their 
son,  H.  B.  Beard,  was  born  January  25, 
lS4-;5.  His  infancy  and  ])oyhood  were 
passed  at  home,  with  work  on  the  farm 
and  a  school  session  cacli  winter,  until 
he  reached  the  age  of  sixteen.  He  then 
struck  out  for  an  education,  tliough  it 
had  to  be  won  b_v  ills  own  exertions.  He 
entered  an  academy  at  Easton,  Conn., 
and  for  the  next  three  ^-ears  pursued 
prepai-atory  studies,  intermixed  with 
school-teaching.'  At  nineteen  he  entered 
Vale  College  and  contimied  two  years, 
when,  from  failing  health  and  exhausted 
funds,  he  was  compelled  to  leave.  After 
a  year  spent  in  recui)crati()n,  he  again 
took  up  the  studies  at  Yale  and  grarlu- 
ated  in  1867.  In  the  following  autumn 
he  entered  the  Theological  Seminary  at 
New  Haven,  jjurposing  to  prepare  him- 
self for  the  ministry  in  the  Congrega- 
tional churches,  but  he  soon  experienced 
the  truth  of  the  proverb,  "A  man's 
heart  deviseth  his  way,  l)ut  the  Lord 
dirccteth  his  steps." 

Tlie  severe  study  of  the  i)revious 
years,  with  the  strain  of  incessant  toil, 
brought  on  such  ])hysical  exhjiustion, 
developing  Ijroneliial  effection  that  he 
was  obliged  to  leave  the  seminary  in  the 
following  spring.  He  took  the  Academy 
at  Newton,  Conn.,  succeeding  Beach  Hill, 
and  taught  during  the  remainder  of  the 
year,  when  the  state  of  his  health  in- 
duced him  to  try  the  effect  of  a  change  of 
residence  and  employment,  and  he  came 
West,    locating    in    St.    Paul.     Here   he 


s|)cnt  nine  months  engaged  in  insin-ance, 
and  in  1S()9  came  to  Minneajxilis  where 
he  s])ent  the  next  ten  years  in  the  same 
business.  With  recruited  health  he 
again  returned  to  New  Haven  and  re- 
sumed the  studies  of  the  theological 
covn'sc,  continuing  them  for  nearly  three 
years.  He  was  ordained  to  the  Gospel 
Ministry  at  Little  Valley,  N.  V.,  and 
su])plied  th(i  Congregational  clnnch 
there.  But  his  health  not  being  sufli- 
cient  to  continue  in  his  chosen  work,  he 
again  sought  the  West  and  returned  to 
Minneapolis  engaging  in  the  real  estate 
business,  for  which  he  developed  an  a])t- 
ness  and  met  with  most  encouraging 
success.  He  bought  lands  in  the  newer 
partsofthecity  and  made  inii)rovenients. 
He  developed  the  pro])erty  along  the 
bluff  on  Lowry  Hill,  grading  Mt.  Curve 
avenue  at  his  own  expense.  On  the  east 
side  of  the  river  he  invaded  the  sand 
])rairie  sloping  u]5  the  bluff,  and  laid  out 
New  Boston.  Here  he  built  f)nc  hundred 
houses  and  made  the  locality  accessible 
l)v  securing  an  extension  of  the  street 
railway.  He  also  graded  the  streets  and 
built  the  first  houses  at  Lake  of  the 
Isles.  On  block  111  of  the  town  of  Alin- 
neapolis,  situated  on  Washington  ave- 
nue, between  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth 
avenues  south,  he  erected  a  fine  stone 
block  of  stores  and  tenements  to  accom- 
modate a  demand  for  dwellings  at  low 
rental,  centrally  located,  for  the  use  of 
laboring  men.  It  consisted  of  eight\'- 
seven  flats  and  seven  stores,  and  was 
provided  with  gas,  water  and  sewerage 
long  beibre  any  city  sew'cr  was  built  in 
that  part  of  the  city.  A  private  sewer 
was  constructed  to  the  river  l)y  driving 
a  tunnel  through  the  sand  rock,  a  dis- 
tance of  1,200  feet.  At  the  Inulding  con- 
nection was  made  with  the  tunnel  b}' 
sinking  a  shaft  eighty  feet,  eighteen  feet 
of  which  was  drilled  through  the  under- 
lying lime-stone  ledge. 
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The  city  ol  MiiiiK;i])olis  owes  to  llic 
jTcnerosit\-  and  public  spirit  of  Mr.  Heard 
its  beautiful  Lake  Harriet  Boulevard. 
After  an  eflort  liad  been  made  by  the 
Park  Conimission  to  obtain  suflicient 
lands  surrounding;  tlic  lake  Lo  make  tlic 
driveway — and  it  jiad  l)ecn  ai)and()ned 
on  account  of  the  exactions  ol"  the  land 
owners — the  <jreater  ])art  of  the  lands 
came  into  Mr.  Beard's  ])ossessii)n.  He 
at  once  tendered,  as  a  donatiim  to  the 
public,  a  stri])  of  land  125  feet  in  width, 
next  to  the  water  line,  with  a  right  to 
extend  tlie  drive  twenty-five  feet  bevond 
the  shore  line  entirely  around  the  lake, 
except  for  about  one-fourth  of  the  dis- 
tance along  the  south  shore  which  he  did 
not  own.  On  the  west  side  of  the  lake 
this  area  was  enlarged  by  taking  in  fi\'e 
acres  of  a  finely-wooded  hill  for  a  picnic 
ground.  Air.  Beard's  example  was  con- 
tagious, so  that  the  remaining  lands 
were  accpvired  on  ix-asonable  terms,  and 
the  Lake  Harriet  Boulevard  soon  came 
into  being,  furnishing  the  most  enchant- 
ing rural  drive  and  water  park  in  the 
land,  made  easily  accessii)lc  by  a  line  of 
electric  railway,  with  a  jiavilion  for 
music  and  refreshments,  and  sail  and 
row  boats  upon  the  lake;  it  is  the  most 
resorted  to  and  refreshing  of  tdl  our  park 
improvements. 

Mr.  Beard  married  June  23,  18(V.), 
Miss  Sarah  K.  l\ead,  of  New  Haven, 
Conn.  They  have  two  children,  William 
S.,  aged  eighteen  years,  and  Minnie  P>., 
aged  nine.  His  residence  is  No.  110(5 
Mt.  Curve  avenue. 

Tlnnigh  debarred  lioni  following  his 
chosen  ])rofession,  Mr.  Beard  is  by  no 
means  an  idler  in  the  Master's  vinesard. 
He  was  a  leading  member  of  the  IMym- 
oiith  Congregationrd  ehnreli  until  the 
formation  of  the  Lowry  Hill  eiiureli, 
which  he  joined  and  of  which  lie  is  an 
active  suppurler.  lie  has  also  been 
greath'    interested  in   the   t-sl,-dili^linu'iit 


of  a  city  mission,  contiil)uting  lo  its 
sup[)ort  and  giving  it  pcrsonrd  care. 
Other  econcnnic  enterprises  have  engaged 
his  attention.  Fluctuations  in  the  real 
estate  market  have  thrown  heavy  finan- 
cial burdens  on  some  of  his  enterprises, 
but  he  prc'serves  under  all  vicissitudes  a 
kindly  temper  and  tran(|iiil  mood  jiiul  is 
thoroughly  i-esi)ected,  and  wlure  best 
known,  beloved. 

William  Morse  P>i-;krv.  Josciih 
Berry,  the  father  of  William  M.  Ikrry, 
was  a  shij)  builder  and  lumber  manufac- 
turer, doing  a  large  business  at  (ieorgc- 
town,  Bath  and  Bowdoinham,  Maine, 
r\t  the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec  river.  The 
scni  was  born  at  the  former  place  .\ugust 
12,  1829.  After  eomjjlcting  the  course 
of  study  at  the  school  of  his  native  town 
he  attended  theAcademiesat  Lewistown 
and  Brunswick.  At  tlm  age  of  eighteen 
he  left  school  to  take  charge  of  the  lum- 
ber business  of  his  father  at  Bowdoin- 
ham, and  continued  in  the  conduct  of  the 
business  for  ten  years.  During  this  time 
he  was  elected  president  of  the  Village 
Bank  of  Bowdoinham,  although  but 
twenty-two  \-ears  of  age.  The  town 
was  the  residence  of  many  families  that 
had  acquired  wealth  in  ship  buildingand 
navigation,  and  the  bank  had  more  funds 
than  there  was  a  local  demand  fi)r.  The 
stn-plus  was  loaned  by  Mr.  Berry  through 
thccountr\',  as  he  was  constantly  trav- 
eling in  his  business.  The  business  w£is 
profitfd)le,  enabling  "tiie  bank  to  pay 
large  dividends,  and  it  never  lost  a  dollar. 

The  ])anic  ol  ISoT  prostratctl  theshii) 
building  business,  and  brought  losses  to 
his  lather.  This  iinlnced  Mr.  Beriy  to 
move  to  the  West,  .\fter  looking  over 
theeonntry,  he  removed  with  his  laniil\- 
to  (ireen  Bay,  Wisconsin. 

There  he  engaged  in  ship  liiiilding. 
The  first  vessel  built  was  a  bark,  which 
was    t.'ikeii    to    .\ew    N'oi'k   and  sold,   lor 
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(HX-nu  iiavi^iiLioii.  The  second,  likewise 
;i  hark,  \\;is  taken  to  the  Atlantie,  anil 
in  a  voyage  to  the  south  brought  back  a 
eargo  of  cotton.  She  was  then  chartered 
and  loaded  for  London,  and  started  on 
her  voyage,  Capt.  Berry  being  in  com- 
mand. During  a  storm  in  mid  ocean  she 
heeamc  water  logged,  and  was  in  such 
peril  of  foundering  that  Capt.  Berry  w'ith 
the  crew  abandoned  her,  taking  to  the 
boats.  When  two  days  afloat  they  were 
rescued  b\'  a  ship  returning  from  Africa, 
and  taken  to  Liverpool.  The  ship  was 
never  hetird  of  afterwards,  and  no  doubt 
went  to  the  bottom. 

In  1861  Capt.  Berry  removed  to  Osh- 
kosh,  Wisconsin,  where  he  engaged  in  the 
grain  business,  remaining  there  for  eight 
years. 

He  removed  to  Chicago  in  the  year 
18(59.  The  South  Park  System  was  just 
esttd)lished,  and  he  fomul  employment 
with  the  engineer,  who  was  eng£iged  in 
laying  out  the  parks.  In  the  following- 
year  he  was  appointed  general  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Sonlli  Park  System,  and 
continue<l  for  foin-teen  years  in  charge. 
During  tliis  time  the  wholeextensivesys- 
tcm  of  parks  and  b<nilevards  was  con- 
structed imder  his  suiiervision,  inclutling 
Wiishington  find  Jaeksini  Parks,  the 
Drexel,  Garfield,  (jrand  and  Western  Av- 
enue l')Oulevards,  a  length  of  twenty-five 
miles  ol' ])leasure  drives.  It  was  while  en- 
gaged in  laying  out  the  Drexel  Boulevard 
that  Professor  Cleveland,  who  was  its 
designer,  made  his  ae(|uainteiice  and 
learned  his  qualitications  as  a  ])ark 
Iniildei'. 

Politics  having  entered  into  the  ad- 
ministration r)f  the  Chicago  parks,  with 
its  l)aleful  influence,  Capt.  I'erry  was  dis- 
l)laccd. 

When  the  Minneajjolis  Park  Board 
had  been  organized,  and  its  system  ad- 
<)|i(.cd,  and  sonic  of  Lhe  first  ])ark  aivas 
secured,    the   em])li)yment  of  an   cxpci'i- 


enced  and  skillful  superintendent  became 
a  subject  of  supreme  importance.  Mr. 
Cleveland,  the  landscape  architect,  wdio 
had  been  employed  to  design  the  parks, 
recommended  the  emjiloj^nent  of  Capt. 
Deny,  wdiose  woi'k  in  Chicago  had  been 
well  known  to  him.  The  l)oard  author- 
ized its  secretary'  to  seek  an  interview 
with  him  in  Chicago,  and  if  he  should  af- 
ter inquiry  deem  it  advisable,  to  employ 
him  for  one  year  at  a  salary  of  fifteen 
himdred  dollars.  Mr.  Berry  ficccded  to 
the  proposition,  but  only  for  one  year, 
suggesting  that  by  that  time  the  Park 
board  would  know  him,  and  would  no 
doubt  be  willing  to  paj'  him  wdiatever 
they  might  deem  his  services  worth.  The 
result  was  quite  accordant  with  his  an- 
ticipation, for  before  the  first  year  was 
completed,  the  board  voluntarily  added 
one  thousand  dollars  to  the  first  year's 
salary,  and  have  since  made  It  double  the 
amount  stipulated  for  the  first  year.  It 
is  needless  to  say  thtit  the  board  found 
they  had  the  "right  man  in  the  right 
place."  It  is  no  diflicult  task  to  find 
men  competent  to  grade  grotmds  and 
build  roads.  A  park  builder  needs  some- 
thing more  than  this.  Tiiere  is  the  artis- 
tic sense,  the  facvdty  of  throwing  over  all 
the  gross  work,  the  magic  but  indefin- 
able veil  of  beauty.  Here  the  construc- 
tor and  the  artist  join  hands,  Jind  (uit  of 
their  labors  comes  a  bit  of  natural  land- 
scape, glorified  and  transformed  into  a 
glowing  and  living  picture.  The  employ- 
ment is  so  infre(pient  that  few  are  trained 
for  it.  Like  the  poet,  the  apt  park  archi- 
tect is  "born,  not  made."  Then  there  is 
a  great  responsibility  in  the  employment 
of  men,  and  in  the  economical  direction 
of  a  large  laboring  force.  Large  sums  of 
money  fire  disbursed  through  Lhe  work 
of  park  construction  and  care. 

On  arriving  in  Minneapolis  in  the 
spring  ofl884Mr.  IkuMyatonce  engjiged 
in  preparing  the  ground  for  Loring,  Elli- 
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ott,  Riversidf,  Fairvicw  and  Waslihiini 
I'arks,  and  Hennepin  and  Lake  Harriet 
Boulevards,  and  when  the  season  had 
elosed,  had  all  these  in  such  a  state  of 
forwardness,  as  to  <^ive  assui'ance  that 
the  finished  work  would  be  highly  satis- 
factory. He  has  since  had  charge  of  all 
the  extensive  work  of  park  and  boule- 
vard construction.  The  work  has  l)een 
done  with  niucli  efficiency,  and  great 
economy. 

In  the  work  of  arboral  and  floral 
adornment  Capt.  Berry  has  been  no  less 
successful  than  in  that  of  construction. 
He  seems  to  have  a  faculty  to  make  trees 
grow  and  thrive,  and  to  coax  shy  and 
reluctant  plants  into  magnificent  bloom. 
If  it  were  possible  to  stand  on  an  em- 
inence and  take  in  at  one  coup  d'  oeil  the 
panorama  of  Minneapolis  parks  and 
bovilevards,  from  graceful  Fairvicw  in 
the  North  to  charming  Minnehaha  in  the 


South,  willi  the  garniture  of  s])aikling 
water  parks  at  the  West,  the  spectator 
would  not  misapi)ly  the  epitaph  in  St. 
Pauls  at  the  tomb  of  its  architect,  "Si 
luoniimcn t utu  (jinuris  aire umapice. ' ' 

While  politics  have  entered  into  the 
Park  Board  and  displaced  its  original 
secretary  and  president,  chosen  byanon- 
pai'tisan  board,  they  have  made  no 
change  in  its  superintendent,  whose  rare 
qualifications  have  given  him  immunity 
from  even  partisan  intolerance. 

Captain  Berry  was  married  at  the 
age  of  twenty-one.  His  wife  was  Betsey 
Ann  Godfrey,  of  Saco,  Maine.  They  ha  ve 
seven  living  children,  three  sons  and  two 
daughters, now  grown  to  maturity.  Tiic 
daughters  are  wives  of  James  M.  Bu- 
chanan and  Arthur  W.  Clever  of  Ciiicago 
and  Arthur  W.  Hol)art  of  Minncai)olis. 
Tlicfourth  daughter,  Helen  Frakcr  I'.crry, 
is  unmarried 
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THI-:  BAR  AND  liliNCH  OF  MINNEAPOLIS. 


731-    THE    ICDITOK. 


AIiiniL-a]iolis,  without  claimiiifjsiiccial 
pre-c'iiiineiicc  lias  contrilmtL-d  her  lull 
share  of  able  iiR-ii  to  the  lethal  ])rofession, 
who  have  been  ])romineiit  at  the  bar  and 
on  the  bcneh  of  the  state.  In  early  days 
the  location  was  not  as  attractive  to  the 
profession  as  St.  Paul,  on  account  of  the 
advantage  enjoyed  by  that  city  in  the  lo- 
cation there  of  the  Capitol  and  United 
States  Court,  which  of  themselves  tend 
to  draw  legal  Inisiness.  This  advantage, 
however,  grows  yeai^ly  less,  as  the  fjicil- 
ities  for  rapid  communieation  between 
the  cities  increase,  and  a  United  Sttites 
Court  is  now  held  here,  and  would  en- 
tirely disa])pear  should  the  Cajjitol  be  lo- 
cated midway  between  the  two  cities. 

Ellis  G.Whitall  was  the  first  attorney 
who  settled  within  the  limits  of  what  is 
now  Minneapolis — then  St.  Anthony 
Falls.  He  was  the  brother  in  law  of  Sen- 
ator H.  M.  Rice,  of  St.  Paul.  He  read 
law  and  was  admitted  to  i)ractiee  in 
Richmond,  Virginia.  He  came  to  St. 
Anthon}'  in  1849.  His  office  was  near 
the  old  St.  Charles  hotel,  since  destroyed 
by  fire. 

He  i)racticed  for  nearly  two  years  in 
St.  Anthony,  and  then  continued  the  same 
in  Missouri,  till  the  breaking  out  of  the 


war.  He  was  a  Virginian  by  birth,  and 
engaged  in  the  Confcderiite  service,  in 
which  he  continued  until  the  surrender  of 
(ienerfd  Lee.  He  afterward  removed  to 
Galveston,  Texas,  and  cngiiged  in  the 
cotton  trade.  He  died  in  that  city  in 
18(57,  of  yellow  fever. 

The  next  .-ittorney  to  make  a  perman- 
ent settlement  in  St.  Anthony  was  John 
W.  North,  Es{|.,  who  came  early  in  1850. 
He  was  a  native  <jf  Onond^iga  County, 
N.  ¥.,  and  a  graduate  of  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity, Middletown,  Conn.  He  had 
practiced  law  in  Sjracuse,  N.  Y.,  previous 
to  coming  to  Minnesota.  He  was  a  man 
of  much  intellect,  of  strong  convictions 
on-  the  moral  questions  agitating  the 
public  fort}'  years  ago,  and  took  aprom- 
inentpartin  the  temperance  and  free  soil 
movements,  which  were  prominent  be- 
fore 1850.  For  a  year  after  his  arrival 
here  he  occu])ied,  with  his  famih',  a  log 
house,  on  a  i)eautitul  rise  of  grouiul  on 
Nicollet  Island,  surrounded  b}'  a  forest 
of  native  maples,  which  have  long  since 
quite  disappeared,  giving  place  to  large 
blocks  of  fine  buildings.  His  office  was  a 
frame  building  on  Main  street  nearly  in 
front  of  where  the  Pillsbury  mill  now 
stands. 
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Ill  llmsi.-  (l;i\s  Mr.  Xorlli  was  a  proin- 
iiieiiL  attorney,  lakinti;  part  on  one  side 
or  tile  otlier  of  all  the  jjrineipal  litigation 
in    Henne])in   County,   j)revious  to  year 

l-Sv")?. 

Mr.  North's  lile  has  been  a  ver\' active 
.mil  eventful  one.  He  was  elected  in 
l.SoO  n  member  of"  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  tenitory  for  its  second 
annii.-fl  session.  It  was  in  a  largedegree 
owing  to  his  etVorts  that  the  University 
of  Minnesota  was  located  here.  In 
1854-5  he  located  and  founded  the  tc^w  n 
of  Northfield,  now  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  dourishing  inland  villages  of 
the  state.  Owing  to  the  unfortunate 
financial  ])anic  of  1857,  which  ruined  so 
many  business  enterprises  in  the  territory 
and  elsewhere,  he  largelj^  lost  the  pecun- 
iary benefit,  which  his  foresight  and  en- 
ergy merited,  in  foiniding  the  town,  and 
which  others  have  reaped. 

In  1857  he  was  elected  a  meniber  of 
the  (Kei)ublican  branch)  convention  to 
form  a  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Min- 
nesota from  Rice' County.  He  took  an 
active  part  in  the  deb;ites  of  that  bodv. 
I'lider  Lincoln  he  was  appointed  sur- 
veyor genertd  of  thcTcrritory  ofNevad;i, 
and  afterwards,  in  1S();>,  was  a])pointed 
associate  justice  of  the  SuprenieCourt  ol 
the  same  territory. 

After  the  close  ol  the  war  Mr.  Xoitli 
established  an  iron  foundry  in  Tennessee. 
The  time,  however,  was  not  ripe  for  the 
cnter[)rise,  and  it  did  not  ])rove  a  finan- 
cial success.  Mr.  North  ,-dterwards  set- 
tled in  California.  He  was,  if  not  the 
I'onnder,  yet  largely  jiromotive  of  the 
growth  ol  Riverside,  cnie  of  the  most 
nourishing  towns  in  Southern  Cidifornia, 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  town  of 
I'resno.  His  iierceptions  of  the  natural 
advantages  lor  town  sites  was  unsur- 
passed, though  he  has  not  reaped  the  pe- 
cuniary advantages,  from  the  locations 
he  made  to  which  he  was  justiv  entitled. 


He  died  in  California  about  tliiee  vears 
ago. 

In  October,  1850,  the  writer  h.ereof 
settled  in  St.  Anthony  and  formed  a 
partnership  with  Mr.  North,  which  was 
continued  for  about  a  year.  In  1851  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
which  office  he  held  until  his  resignation 
in  1S5(),  and  was  secretary  of  the  borird. 
In  1857  he  was  elected  associate  justice 
of  the  supremeeourt,  which  office  he  held 
until  1864,  when  he  resigned  and  went 
to  Nevada,  iind  engaged  in  the  practice 
of  his  profession  for  two  years  and  a 
half  At  that  time  the  mining  and  real 
estate  litigation  was  large  and  reinnner- 
ative,  but  the  country  itself  offered  no 
attractions  for  a  permanent  residence. 
On  his  return  to  Minneapolis  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  186G  the  writer  i-esumed  the 
practice  of  his  profession  in  partnership 
with  Judge  C.  E.  Flandrau.  In  1882, 
owing  to  the  demands  of  his  ])rivate 
business,  he  reliiKpiishcd  the  jjractice  to 
his  son,  John  B.  Atwater,  who  has  since 
snccessfully  conducted  the  business.'' 

The  three  above  named  were  the  only 
attorneys  who  settled  in  St.Anthou}-  for 
the  practiceof  law  previtnis  to  the  sjjring 
of  18,")1.  But  there  had  been  a  steady, 
though  not  ra])id,  increase  in  the  ]K)])u- 
laticni  and  considerable  building,  and  the 
o])ening  of  the  season, in  1851, broughta 
marked  access  to  the  ])opulation,  among 
which  were  several  lawyers.  In  that 
year  arrived  1).  A.  Seeombe,  Esq.,  a  resi- 
dence of  the  city,  and  a  leading  member 
of  thebar  until  his  lamented  death  which 
occurred  in  March.  1892.  William  II. 
Welch,  alterwards  chief  justice  of  the 
su])reme  court  of  the  territory,  arrived 
the  latter  part  ol'  the  year.  He  was 
elected   justice  of  the  peace,  which   olFice 

'I'Imim'  lll■^i|■iclus  ..r  riirlhiT  i.:irlic-uliiiv  of  llio  lifo  of  tlii; 
wrilHi-  ciiii  consult  111!  iirl-ii-Iu.  written  hy  .Judfie  C.  K.  I''linnlruu 
linlilishcMl  in  .Inly  nnnil)Or  of  lln-  Miitiuziiie  of  Western  History  for 
ISSV. 
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he  held  at  the  time  he  was  appointed  to 
the  iDcncli  of  the  supreme  court.  Ira 
Kingsle\-  also  served  as  jtxstice  of  the 
]ieace  the  same  year,  havins^:  his  office  on 
Hennepin  Island,  nearly  opposite  the 
falls. 

In  the  year  1852-3  we  find  the  follow- 
ing names  added  to  the  list  of  attorne3's 
in  St.  Anthony,  viz  :  E.  L.  Hall,  William 
H.  Hubbard,  St.  Matthew  &  Richard- 
son, S.  M.  Trac}',  J.  J.  Alorrcll,  Parsons 
&  Morgan,  WaiTen  Bristol,  N.  H.  Hem- 
inp,  Hancock  &  Thomas,  A.  R.  Dodge, 
J.  C.  Moulton,  A.  F.  Shaw,  North  & 
Prcseott  and  D.  M.  Hanson.  Of  these 
only  H.  B.  Hancock  and  N.  H.  Heniiup 
are  now  residents  of  the  city.  Lardner 
Bostwick,  an  old  settler,  arrived  here  in 
1850.  In  1852  he  was  elected  justice  of 
the  peace,  which  office  he  held  until  18G0, 
and  many  cases  of  considerable  impor- 
tance were  tried  before  him.  In  1862  he 
was  ai)i)oint<?d  United  States  assessor 
for  part  of  the  collection  district  com- 
prising Hennepin  county,  in  which  c:i- 
pacit^'  he  served  for  several  years.  He 
still  resides  here  in  the  enjoyment  of  a 
competence  and  retired  iVom  active  busi- 
ness. He  used  to  hold  his  office  in  a 
small  one  story  frame  building,  corner  of 
Main  street  and  Second  avenue  north. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Henne- 
pin comity  in  1856. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  stated 
that  several  leading  lawyers  in  St.  Paul 
enjoyed  a  considerable  practiceup  to  this 
time  from  business  originating  in  Henne- 
pin county.  Among  these  were  Rice, 
Hollinshead  &  Becker,  M.  E.  Ames,  L. 
A.  Babcock  and  H.  L.  Moss.  This  prac- 
tice, however,  eiijoved  by  our  neighbor- 
ing city,  gradually  diminished  with  the 
increase  in  niunbers  and  ability  of  resi- 
dent attorneys,  until  it  had  almost  en- 
tirely ceased  at  the  time  of  our  admis- 
sion as  a  state.  But  the  St.  Paul  bar  is 
still  to  some  extent  represented  here  at 


almost  every  term  of  court.  In  the  years 
1854-5-()  still  lai-ger  accessions  were 
made  to  the  ranks  of  attorneys.  Among 
those  most  prominent  were  William 
Lochren,  James  R.  Lawrence,  George  E. 
H.  Day,  J.  S.  and  D.  M.  Demmon,  J.  B. 
Gilfillan,  H.  W.  Cowles,  R.  L,  Joyce, 
Partridge  &  Heath,  F.  R.  E.  Cornell,  C. 
E.  Vanderbtirg,  George  A.  Nourse,  E.  S. 
Jones,  W.  D.  Washburn,  R.  J.  Baldwin, 
H.  L.  Mann,  H.  Hall,  H.  D.  Beman, 
J.  S.  Johnson,  Cushman  &  Woods,  David 
Heaton,  W.  W.  McNair,  L.  M.  vStewart 
and  E.  M.  Wilson.  The  names  of  all 
these  appear  more  or  less  prominently  in 
the  records  of  the  early  litigation  of 
Henneiiin  county  while  Minnesota  was 
still  a  teri'itory.  After  her  admission  as 
a  state  annually  increasing  accessions 
were  made  to  the  list  of  members  of  the 
bar  until  the  present  time,  when  the 
number  amounts  to  between  three  and 
four  hundred.  The  scope  of  this  article, 
however,  does  not  admit  of  individual 
notices  except  as  they  have  become  prom- 
inent as  members  of  the  bar  or  of  the 
judiciary. 

During  the  years  of  territorial  organ- 
ization, litigation  was  limited,  and  con- 
lined  mostly  to  cases  of  minor  import- 
ance. More  business  was  therefore  done 
in  courts  of  justices  of  the  Peace  than  in 
the  District  Courts.  The  men  elected 
were  seldom  possessed  of  a  legal  educa- 
tion, but  were  commonly  selected  for 
their  ])rol)ity,  sound  common  sense,  and 
equitable  instincts.  In  those  early  djiys 
they,  on  the  whole,  administered  thelaw 
in  a  fairly  satisfactory  manner,  and  the 
ends  of  justice  in  the  main  were  attained. 
The  methods,  however,  by  which  the  re- 
sult was  arrived  at  were  ])crha])s  some- 
times open  to  c[uestion.  For  example, 
an  old  settler  vouches  to  having  been 
an  eve  witness  of  the  manner  in  which  a 
worthy  magistrate,  in  one  instance  at 
least,    arrived   at   the  decision.     He  had 
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oliservcd  the-  jiisLicc  on  several  occasions 
after  a  trial,  re])air  to  a  neighboring  corn 
fickl,  insomuch  tliat  qnite  a  trodden  ])ath 
was  nifulc  through  a  ])art  of  the  field. 
His  curiosity  was  aroused  to  ascertain 
the  cause.  One  da_v  near  the  close  of  a 
trial,  lie  slipped  away  unobserved  and 
concealed  himself  near  the  path.  Not 
long  after,  as  expected,  the  magistrate 
appeared,  and  ])aeing  back  and  lorth 
some  minutes  in  deep  thought,  he  drew  a 
chip  Irom  his  ])ocket,  spat  on  it,  and  ilij)- 
ping  it  up,  exclaimed,  "wet  for  plaintifl, 
dry  for  defemUint,"  and  ]iieking  it  up 
said,  "pUiintifthas  it." 

In  those  early  days,  even  in  the  Su- 
])renie  Court,  it  is  possible  decisions  were 
sometimes  arrived  at  in  a  hardly  less 
c|uestionable  manner.  At  one  term  the 
writer  had  four  cases,  in  all  of  which  his 
opponent  w£is  Mr.  North.  Three  of  them 
were  fairly  doubtful  cases,  but  f)f  one  I 
felt  perfectly  sure,  as  the  authorities 
were  unanimous  in  favor  of  my  client. 
In  due  time  the  three  (luestionable  cases 
were  decided  in  my  ftivor.  Some  lime 
later  the  other  was  decided,  and  U)  m\- 
astonishment,  ior  my  opponent.  Meet- 
ing the  chief  justice  sliorth'  afterwards  I 
ventured  to  ask  him  the  grounds  of  IJie 
decision,  as  no  reasons  were  on  fde  with 
the  same,  and  how  the  court  disposed  of 
the  authorities  cited.  He  had  utterl\- 
forgotten  the  case,  nor  could  I  refresh  his 
memory  in  regard  to  it.  Finally  liesaid; 
"Well,  ])erlia]is  a  mistake  iniglit  have 
been  made,  but  as  Mr.  N.  had  lost  everv 
case  that  term,  we  thought  we  would 
give  him  one,  as  it  did  not  seem  to  be  ol 
much  importance  any  way."  The  ans- 
wer was  of  course  conclusive. 

Suchcases,  of  course,  were  excepLional, 
and  no  one  will  inlcr  that  they  furnish  an 
index  of  the  average  administration  of 
justice  in  the  courts  of  those  days.  ( )n 
the  contrary  Lhe  difi'erent  courts  oi'  IJie 
territory,  according    to    my  own    e.\])er- 


ienceand  observation,  and  supplemented 
1  )y  that  of  others,  were  of  greater  average 
ability  than  thoscof  most  western  stntcs 
in  territorial  days. 

One  or  two  other  cases,  in  wliich  the 
writer  was  engaged  as  attorney,  may  be 
cited  as  illustrative  of  the  manner  of  ad 
ministering  justice  in  the  early  '5()s. 

Disputes  about  land  claims  on  the  re- 
serve were  a  prolific  source  of  litigation 
in  an  early  day.  In  an  important  claim 
suit  between  Joel  B.  Bassett  and  David 
I'ickford  after  a  tedious  trial  of  two  or 
three  days  the  casewas  givento  the  jury, 
who  retired  to  consider  their  verdict. 
After  wrangling  over  it  for  more  than  a 
day  George  W.  Tew,  one  of  the  jurors, 
jumped  out  of  a  two  story  window  of 
the  room  where  they  were  confined  and 
departed  for  parts  unknown.  The  officer 
sent  for  him  was  unsuccessful,  and  the 
trial  was  sumnKirUy  ended,  and  nothing- 
further  was  ever  done  in  the  matter. 

Another  characteristic  incident  occur- 
red in  a  trial  before  Squire  Bostwick. 
One  Pet  Strother,  one  of  the  "boys"  of 
that  time  (now  a  millionaire  in  San 
I'-rancisco),  was  arrested  and  brought 
before  the  court  on  a  charge  of  assault 
and  batteiy.  The  complaint  was  read 
to  him  and  he  was  told  to  plead  guilty 
or  not  guilty.  "Well,  your  honor,  I  don't 
know  '.vliether  I  am  guilty  or  not.  I  did 
knock  tile  fellow  down,  but  he  called  me 
first  a  son  of  .'I——,  and  that  is  not  true." 

But  you  must  plead  one  way  or  the 
otiier,"  said  the  court. 

"  But,"  ix-plied  the  prisoner,  "I  don't 
know.  I'm  sorter  guilty  and  sorter  not 
guilty. 

The  writer  (who  was  his  counsel)  fni- 
ally  induced  him,  for  ibrm  sake,  to  plead 
not  guilty.  A  jury  was  called  and  several 
witnesses  swore  jioint  blank  to  seeing 
the  defendant  knock  down  the  com|)lain- 
aiit,  l)ut  admitted  the  latter  iiad  first 
used  the  o])prol)ious  e|)iLliet  above  men- 
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tioncd.  No  witnesses  were  called  for  the 
defendant ;  but  his  counsel  in  the  argu- 
ment to  the  jury,  insisted  that  none  of 
the  witnesses  in  speaking  of  the  defend- 
ant had  mentioned  any  other  name  than 
"Strother,"  and  thfit  for  all  that  ap. 
l^eared  the  real  criminal  might  be  some 
one  other  than  the  defendant.  The  jury 
"caught  on"  and  in  five  minvites  re- 
turned a  verdict  of  acc[uittal,  and  supple- 
mented it  by  making  wp  a  jjurse  among 
themselves  to  pay  the  defendant's  costs. 

Bench  of  Minneapolis.  The  first 
Court  ever  held  on  the  site  of  the  present 
city  of  Minneapolis  was  presided  over  bv 
the  Hon.  B.  B.  Meeker,  assoeiiite  justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  territory, 
appointed  by  President  Fillmore,  and 
was  held  in  July,  1849,  in  the  old  gov- 
ernment building  erected  in  TS22.  The 
location  was  near  the  comer  of  what 
now  is  the  intersection  of  Second  street 
and  Eighth  avenue  south,  and  near  the 
old  government  mill.  Franklin  Steele, 
Esq.,  was  foreman  of  the  grand  jurv. 
The  records  of  the  court  have  unfortun- 
atelv  been  lost  (if  any  were  kept),  but  it 
can  be  stated,  that  no  indictments  were 
found,  tior  any  cases  tried,  nor  an}-  fees 
pocketed  b\-  attome\'s.  But  tradition 
records  that  "suitable  refreshments" 
were  furnished  by  the  sheriff,  and  were 
liberally  jjartaken  of  by  bench,  b£ir  jiiul 
jury,  iind  it  was  unanimously  adjudged 
and  decreed,  that  they  had  had  a  "royal 
good  time." 

Judge  Aleeker  was  a  resident  of  St. 
Anthony  and  Minneapolis  from  the  time 
of  his  arrival  in  the  territory,  and  from  a 
very  early  day  was  an  enthusiastic  be- 
liever in  and  proclaimer  of  the  future 
greatness  of  Minneapolis.  He  accpiired 
quite  a  large  tract  of  land  on  the  high 
ground  east  of  the  city  (nowlyingparth' 
in  Minneaiiolis  and  partly  in  St.  Paul), 
at  a  small  price  per  acre,  which  lias  since 


become  extremely  valuable.  Judge 
Meeker  was  a  bachelor,  tmd  inherited 
some  of  the  peculiarities  of  that  persua- 
sion. Unfortunately  he  did  not  live  to 
enjoy  the  fidl  fruits  of  his  foresight,  hav- 
ing died  in  Milwaukee  Feb.  20th,  1873. 

At  the  time  of  holding  the  first  .court 
as  above  stated,  the  present  site  of  Min- 
neapolis was  in  the  County  of  La  Pointe, 
which  extended  from  Lake  Superior  to 
the  Minnesota  river. 

March  G,  1852,  an  act  of  the  Legisla- 
ture was  passed  organizing  Hennepin 
County,  and  b\'  the  terms  of  the  act  it  was 
annexed  to  Ramsey  Count\'  for  judicial 
purposes.  By  an  act  passed  March  5th, 
1853,  two  terms  of  court  each  3'earwerc 
ordered  to  be  held  in  Hennepin  County. 
The  first  district  court,  held  ptirsuant  to 
the  provisions  of  the  act,  convened  April 
4th,  1853,  Judge  Meeker  presiding.  No 
Court  House  had  been  built,  and  the 
County  Commissioners  secured  a  i)arlor 
for  the  court  and  two  bed  rooms  for  the 
jury  in  the  house  of  Anson  Northru]>, 
fronting  on  First  street  near  the  site  of 
the  Crown  Roller  mill. 

The  lawyers  ])resent  at  that  term  of 
court  were  John  W.  North,  Isaac  At- 
water,  D.  A.  Secombe,  E.  L.  Hall,  A.  R. 
Dodge,  Geo.  W.  Prescott,  Jas.  H.h'ridley 
and  A.  D.  Shaw^  who  all  resided  in  St. 
Anthony.  Warren  Bristol, county  attor- 
ney, was  the  onh-  lawyer  then  present 
who  resided  in  Hennepin  County.  Sweet 
W.  Case  was  clerk  and  Dr.  A.  E.  Ames 
was  foreman  of  the  grand  jury.  The 
only  business  transacted  of  any  moment 
was  the  finding  of  two  or  three  indict- 
ments for  malicious  injury  to  property 
and  selling  licjuor  to  Indians.  Thewdiole 
business  before  the  court  was  dispatched 
within  two  days.  From  this  humble  be- 
ginning has  the  lousiness  increased  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  require  the  services 
of  six  judges,  who  are  holding  courts  al- 
most constantly  the  vear  round. 
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Jiid.ye  Cliattickl,  who  was  appoinlcil 
tiiukT  the  administration  of  President 
I'icree.eonlinned  to  hold  the  tcrmsof  the 
Distriet  Court  in  a  frame  Ijuildiiig  on 
Bridge  Square,  tiiilil  the  ereetion  of  the 
])resent  Court  House.  In  1857,  he  was 
sneeeeded  l)y  judije  Flaudrau,  who  was 
£il)poinlcd  under  tlie  administration  of 
President  lUielianan.  He  held  one  term 
of  eourt  in  Hennepin  County,  .'ind  in 
1857,  was  eleeted  assoeiate  justieeof  the 
Sni)reme  Court. 

In  1857  Hon.  Edward  O.  Hamlin,  of 
Said<  Kapids,  was  eleeted  judge  of  the 
fourth  Judieial  District,  of  which  Hen- 
nepin eoinity  was  a  part.  He  was  a 
good  lawxer  and  an  able  and  impartial 
judge.  He  was  from  Pennsylvania,  and 
his  hefdth  failing  before  the  expiration  of 
his  term  he  declined  a  re-election. 

He  was  succeeded  in  1859  by  the  Hon. 
Cluirles  Vandcrl)urgh,who  held  the  office 
continuously  (by  re-election)  until  1881, 
when  he  was  elected  to  the  bench  of  the 
supreme  court.  A  sketch  of  his  life  will 
be  found  succeeding. 

Meantime,  the  business  of  the  court 
const^mtly  increasing,  another  judge  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  dispatch  the  bus- 
iness accumulating.  In  1872  an  actw^as 
piisscd  by  the  legislature  establishing  a 
court  of  Common  Pleas  for  Hennepin 
county,  iind  under  the  ])rovisions  of  this 
act  the  governor  appointed  Austin  H. 
\'oung£isjudge,  who  entered  upon  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties  in  Ajirilof  that  year. 
The  following  November  he  was  elected 
judge  of  that  court  to  serve  five  years, 
from  the  first  of  January,  1873.  In  1877 
this  court  was  abolished,  and  two  judges 
were  jjrovidcd  for  in  tlie  district  court, 
and  Judge  Young  was  elected  the  same 
ycjir  as  one  of  said  judges.  Mention  of 
other  judges  who  liavc  filled  the  position 
will  be  found  later  in  this  article. 

The  names  of  the  clerks  of  the  district 
court  in  the  order  of  their  service  arc  as 


follows,  viz;  Sweet  W.  Case,  the  first 
clerk,  was  elected  in  1852  and  held  the 
ollice  till  1858.  ilewas  succeeded  by  the 
following  ])ersons  in  the  order  named, 
viz:  H.  A.  Partridge,  H.  O.  Ilamhn,  J. 
!'.  Plumnier,  George  \V.  Chowen,  D.  W. 
Albaugh,  L.  Jerome,  J.  A.  Wolverton,  E. 
J.  Davenport  and  C.  B.  Tirrell,  the  pres- 
ent imcuniljcnt. ' 

In  the  list  of  attorneys  heretofore 
named,  who  arrived  j^revious  to  185G, 
it  is  a  matter  of  sin-i)rise  that  not  one 
is  now  in  active  practice  at  the  bar,  with 
the  exception  of  J.  B.  GilfiUan.  Alany 
have  died,  a  few  removed  and  several 
have  retired  from  ])ractice.  A  single  gen- 
eration has  made  an  entire  change  in  the 
bar  of  this  city. 

And  in  this  connection  it  may  be  said 
that  the  courts  and  bar  of  Hennepin 
coxnitrwill  comparemost  favorably,  not 
only  with  the  courts  and  bar  of  any 
other  county  in  the  state,  but  with  that 
of  m\y  other  western  state  during  the 
same  period.  From  the  ranks  of  mem- 
bers of  the  bar  of  this  county  have  been 
drawn  several  judges  of  the  sujjremc 
court  of  this  state  and  other  states  and 
territories,  a  I'nited  States  senator  and 
several  members  of  ccjngress,  members 
of  the  constitutionrd  convention,  many 
state  senators  and  reiirescnlatives  in  the 
legislature,  United  States  district  and 
stfite  attorneys,  mayors,  .'ddcrmen,  mem- 
bers of  the  1)oard  of  education,  ])ark 
board,  the  enumeration  of  which,  indi- 
vidually, would  re(|uire  too  nmch  spjice. 
In  siiort  the  liar  of  this  city  has  been 
prominent  in  official  i)osilions,  in  all  dc- 
jiartments,  find  in  all  entcri)rises,  having 
in  view  the  advancement  of  state  and 
munica])al  interests.  If  any  one  objects 
that  none  have  attained  a  national  repu- 
tation as  lawyers,  it  must  l)e  remem- 
bered that  no  man  of  ability  could  come 

Mr.  ■lirri'll's  liiiiieitted  dentil  occurred  March '.  ISif.;,  in  this 
city  of  cuiisiiiiiiitioii.  His  son,  GeorKO  G.  TirroU,  \va.s  ii|ipoiiiled  in 
his  plnco. 
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to  Minnesota  at  an  early  day  and  con- 
fine himself  exclusively  to  the  practice  of 
law.  The  cases  were  rare  in  those  days 
of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  an 
appeal  to  the  United  States  Supreme 
Coui-t.  Besides  the  pressure  was  so  great 
to  obtain  competent  men  to  fill  legisla- 
tive and  other  political  offices,  and  for 
which  usually  lawyers  were  considered 
most  eligible  and  best  fitted,  that  it  was 
almost  impossible  for  a  law\'er  (what- 
ever might  be  his  personal  inclinations) 
to  refuse  a  nomination  without  giving 
grave  offense  to  his  friends  and  clients. 
In  addition  to  this  it  is  to  be  considered 
that  legal  services  were  then  of  small 
pecuniar}-  value,  and  the  same  talent  em- 
jjloycd  in  politics  or  in  real  estate  opera- 
tions, received  a  much  larger  remunera- 
tion. Added  to  which  the  'human  neces- 
sity of  daily  bread"  always  staixd  the 
jjrofcssional  man  in  the  face,  for  without 
exception  lawyers  in  early  days  came 
here  jxjor.  And  hence,  while  we  may 
reason;d)ly  conclude  that  the  territorial 
bar  of  this  county  (and  for  several  years 
later)  embraced  fulh-as  much  talent  and 
legal  ability  as  an)'  frontier  count)-  in 
the  West,  the  reason  it  has  not  produced 
law-yers  of  national  reputation  is  easily 
ticcounted  for. 

In  the  large  list  of  attorneys  practis- 
ing at  the  Hennepin  county  l)ar,  may  l)e 
mentioned  as  followes,  viz: 

Shaw  6k  Cray,  Gilfillan  Belden  &  Wil- 
lard,  Koon  Wlielan  &  Bennett,  Benton 
Roberts  &  Brown,  Jackson  &  Atwatcr, 
Kitchcll  Cohen  &  Shaw-,  Rea  &  Hu- 
bachek.  Woods  &  Kingtnan,  Wilson  & 
Van  Dcrlip,  Welch  P.otkin  &  Welch,  Jeliey 
Ha3'&  Hull,  Young  Nye  &  Taylor,  Cross 
Carlton  &  Cross,  Brooks  &  Hendrix, 
Hart  &  Brewer,  Ueland  Shores  cSi  Holt, 
Hale  &  Peck,  Flannery  &  Cooke,  Trues- 
dale  &  Pierce,  Spooner  &  Taylor,  Keith 
I'-x-.'ins  Thom])son  &  Fairchild,  Board- 
man    cV    P.outelle,   Odcll    &    McMahon, 


Arctandcr  &  Arctander,  Penney  &  [amis- 
son,  Rijiley  Brennan  &  Booth,  Merrick 
&  Alerrick,  Emer\'  Hall  &  Fletcher, 
Taylor  &  Woodward,  Gilger  &  Harri- 
son, Babcock  &  Garrigues,  Wilkinson  & 
Traxlcr,  Little  &  Nunn,  Ferguson  & 
Kneeland,  Roberts  &  Baxter,  Davis  & 
Farnam,  Cobb  &  Wheelw-right,  Grethen 
&  iMcHugh,  Hunt  &  Morrill,  Kel- 
logg &  Stratton,  Anken\'  &  Irwin, 
Eustis  &  Morgan,  Hahn  &  Hawlc}-, 
Paige  &  Paige,  Gray  &  Pulliam, 
Fletcher,  Rockwood  &  Dawson,  John- 
son &  Brady,  Longbrake  &  Hanle)-, 
Noyes  &  McGee,  Polk  &  Gilman,  Ran- 
dall &  Merrill,  vStcele  &  Rees,  Stocker 
&  Matchen,  Sutherland  &  Van  Wert, 
Stryker  &  Campbell,  A.  P.  Abell, 
W.  E.  Akers,  L.  M.  Stew-art,  James 
W.  Lawrence,  George  R.  Robinson,  Eli 
Torrance,  Daniel  Fish,  R.  D.  Russell,  L. 
R.  Thian,  C.  J.  Bartleson,  E.  C.  Gale, 
W.  H.  Norris,  James  I.  Best,  M.  P. 
Hayne,  Frank  D.  Larrabee,  E.  C.  Chat- 
field,  B.  B.  Clay,  A.  B.  Darelius,  J.  L. 
Dobbin,  Fred  B.  Dodge,  W.  H.  Donahue, 
C.  B.  Holmes,  M.  H.  Sessions,  H.  W. 
Young,  Selden  Bacon,  J.  O.  Pierce,  Jojm 
J.  McHale,  WilHam  R.  Morris,  E.  A. 
Sumner,  George  M.  Bennett,  Daniel  E. 
Byrnes,  T.  E.  Byrnes,  F.  G.  Burke,  Hec- 
tor Baxter,  J.  H.  Bradish,  Francis  B. 
Bailey,  J.  R.  Corrigan,  J.  Frank  Collom, 
Benjamin  Davenport,  C.  B.  Elliott,  M. 
Gallagher,  G.  S.  Grimes,  J.  W.  Griffin,  S. 
B.  Howard,  B.  F.  Johnson,  E.  M.  John- 
son, R.  AV.  Laing,  Freeman  P.  Lane, 
Josc])h  B.  AIcArthur,  W.  P.  Morgan, 
Hazen  M.  Parker,  John  B.  yuinn,  L.  A. 
Reed,  Albert  M.  Scott,  Albee  Smith, 
George  H.  Spry,  W.  H.  Tripjj,  I.  Parker 
Veazey,  James  F.  Williamson, Charles  M. 
Wilkinson. 

Tiic  foregoing  list  includes  less  than 
halfofthe  jiracticing  attorne\'s  in  Min- 
neri])<)lis,  and  by  no  means  all  of  those 
who  have  attained  more  or  less  promin- 
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ciicc  in  the  profession.  The-  older  lirnis 
are  mentioned,  .'uid  individual  names 
with  whom  the  writer  has  hapjiened  to 
have  some  aecinaintanee;  many  omitteil 
enjoy  a  good  practice,  though  perhaps 
not  as  ])rominent  in  court  as  the  most  of 
those  named  in  the  rdjove  list.  It  is"true 
here  as  elsewhere,  that  many  lawyers, 
haviag  large  incomes,  seldom  apjiCJir  in 
court.  For  the  encouragement  of  yotmg 
lawyers,  looking,  towards  Minneajjolis 
as  a  held  for  professional  work,  the 
writer  can  state,  that  after  an  experience 
and  observation  of  nun-e  than  forty 
vears  in  Miimcapolis  (including  the  time 
Ijcfore  it  became  a  city)  he  has  never 
]<n()wn  an  instance  in  which  a  lawyer, 
who  was  comjDctent  and  attended  strict- 
ly to  his  business,  did  not  eventually 
achieve  as  large  a  measure  of  success  as 
he  could  reasonably-  expect. 

MiN.NK.M'OLis  Bar  Association.  "The 
Mimicaijolis  I'>ar  Association  is  an  im- 
])ortant  factor  in  aid  of  the  profession  in 
tiiis  city,  and  has  already  accomj^lished 
much  good.  It  was  incorporated  Febru- 
ary 20th,  1883.  The  capital  stock  was 
thirty  tlunisand  dollars,  divided  into  six 
hundred  shares  of  fifty  tlollars  cfich.  In 
the  Articles  of  Incorporation  the  general 
purpose  oi  the  association  is  said  to  be, 
"to  est.ablish  and  ccniduct  a  legal  society, 
and  maintain  the  honor  and  integrity  of 
the  legal  profession,  and  to  create  and 
maintain  a  law  li1)rai'v  in  the  City  oi 
Minnca])oHs,  in  the  County  of  Heiniepin, 
State  of  Minnesota." 

The  lirst  officers  of  the  association 
were  as  follows,  viz: 

Fugene  M.  Wilson,  ijrcsident;  M.  15. 
Koon,  vice-president;  Arthur  M.  Keith, 
secretary;  W.  \l.  IL-dc,  treasurer. 

Executive  committee,  W.  W.  AfcNair, 
W.K.Crary,  W.J.  Halin,  1'.  M.  Babcock, 
John  (i.  Wooley. 

•«<•  Ki«  iii.lrHili'd  ti.  .M</«i-i<.  S.  K    Kil.hi'l  jm.l  .1.  T.  ll.-.xipr  fur 
nu)HLi>f  Uu!  fiwrlK  lieroiii  statej. 


.Mem i)crs  were  at  first  allowed  to  ])av 
for  stock  by  contributing  books  at  a 
price  fixed  l)y  an  appraisal  committee. 
The  original  library  was  eonlril)uted 
largely  by  such  conlribution,  and  was 
then  com])leted  by  purchases.  The  first 
location  of  tiie  library  was  in  a  rear 
room  on  the  second  floor  of  the  building 
on  Nicollet  avenue  just  adjoining  tiie 
First  National  Bank.  These  (piarters 
were  first  occupied  in  May,lSS,''>.  In 
August,  1883,  the  library  was  removeil 
to  jicrmanent  cpiarters  generously  do- 
nated by  Messrs.  Lowry  and  Herriek, 
on  the  to])'  floor  of  the  old  Academy  of 
Alusie  Ihiilding,  cornerof  Hennepin  and 
Washington  avenues.  On  Christmasday, 
1884,  the  Actidemyof  Music  burned  and 
the  Bar  Associatifm  library  was  totally 
destroyed.  Thcinstn-ance,am(ninting  to 
about  ,$!;">, 000,  was  quickly  adjusted  and 
a  larger  liljrary  was  immediatelx-  ])ur- 
chascd,  and  was  i)])encd  May  1st,  188,5, 
in  the  Boston  I'>loek.  About  one  _;ear 
later  this  second  library  was  totall}'  de- 
stroyed by  fire.  Insurance  of  $20,000 
was  at  once  adjusted  and  paid,  and  the 
])resent  library  was  ]3nrchased  and  again 
oiK-ncd  wiLliin  GO  days  after  the  fire  in 
its  ])resent  location  on  the  seventh  floor 
of  Temple  Court.  The  library  now  con- 
tains over  7,0(j()  volumes,  ;ind  is  the 
most  com])lete  law  library  in  the  North- 
west with  the  possible  excc|)tion  of  state 
libraries.  The  placing  of  law  lil)raries 
in  the  Guaranty  Loan  Building  and  the 
New  York  Life  Building  has  carsed  a  de- 
crease in  the  membershi]i  of  the  associa- 
tion to  some  extent.  The  ]iresent  mcm- 
bcrshi])  is  about  loO.  The  v.alue  of  the 
library  is  something  over  ,$30,000.  An 
especially  valuable  fi^'ature  of  the  libr.ary 
is  a  com])lcte  set  of  briefs  in  the  Sui)reme 
Court  of  Minnesota,  commencing  with 
volume  2()  of  the  ivjjorts.  (k-nerous  .'ic- 
ccssioiis  have  been  made  from  time  to 
time  by  ]»riv;ite  gifts.     The  free  uscol  the 
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liljrarv  has  tjecn  extended  to  and  is  en- 
joyed by  the  law  students  of  the  Ihii- 
versity  of  Alinnesota.  It  is  ho])ed  that 
this  liljrary  maybe  eventually  located  in 
the  new  eonrt  house,  and  arranii;cnicnts 
then  made  to  throw  it  open  as  a  ])tiblie 
library.  The  present  officers  of  the  as- 
sociation are  as  follows: 

Robei  t  I).  Russell,  president;  John  R. 
Van  Derlip,  vice-president;  John  T.  Bax- 
ter, secretary;  Francis  B.  Bailey,  treas- 
urer; E.  S.  Waters,  librarian. 

The  Executive  Committee:  Arthur 
M.  Keith, chairman  ;  Frank  Healy,  Ral]ih 
Wh'elan,   Edward  Savage,  James  \.  Mc- 

The  Library  Committee  :  Stanley  R. 
Kitchel,  chairman;  J.  B.  IMiel])s,  James 
().  Pierce. 

l)isci|)line  Committee:  D.  F.  Simjjson, 
A.  B.  Choate,  C.  C.  Joslyn. 

There  has  been  some  t.alk  on  the  yiiivt 
of  a  niunber  of  the  members  that  the 
association  ought  to  be  enlarged  so  as 
to  include  social  and  club  features,  but 
no  steps  have  \'et  been  taken  toward  in- 
troducing such  new  i'eatures. 

We  ttu'n  now  to  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
lives  of  members  of  the  bench  and  some 
])rominent  attorneys  of  an  early  da}', 

Cii.\i<Li:s  E.  X'.vNnicKiuKOii.  Theflrst 
resident  of  this  city  elected  to  a  seat  on  the 
bench  of  the  district  court  was  Charles 
E.Vanderburgh  in  1850.  Judge  Vander- 
burgh was  born  December  2nd,  1.S21),  in 
Saratoga  county.  New  York.  Later  his 
parents  removed  to  Onondaga  county 
in  the  same  state.  He  was  brought  up 
on  a  farm,  laboring  in  the  summer  and 
attending  district  school  in  the  winter, 
until  he  entered  upon  his  preparation  for 
college.  He  fitted  at  Cortland  Academy, 
Homer,  New  York.  This  academy,  at 
the  time  he  studied  there,  was  known  as 
amf)ng  the  first,  if  not  the  first,  as  a  pre- 
jjaratory  school  for  fitting  men  for  col- 


lege, and  was  noted  for  its  thort)ugh  in- 
sLruetion.  Mr.  Vanderburgh  entered  at 
Yale  College  in  1849,  sophomore  year, 
and  graduated  in  1S52. 

The  next  year  he  was  chosen  princi- 
l)al  of  Oxford  Academy,  at  Oxford,  New 
York.  The  same  year  he  commenced  the 
study  of  law  in  the  office  of  Henry  R. 
Alygatt,  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  in  the 
state.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1855.  The  next  year  he  came  to  Minne- 
apolis. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  he  formed  a 
partnership  with  F.  R.  E.  Cornell,  Esq., 
who  had  arrived  here  a  year  or  two  i)re- 
viously,an(l  was  afterwards  a  Justice  of 
the  supreme  court.  From  the  first  the 
firm  took  a  leading  part  in  all  the  im- 
])ortant  litigation  in  the  county,  as  well 
as  considerable  in  adjoining  coimties. 
For  commanding  legal  a1)ilityan(l  integ- 
rity it  is  not  too  much  t()  say  that  no 
firm  in  the  state  ever  stood  higher. 

At  the  annual  election  in  LS50,  Mr. 
Vanderbiu'gh  was'  elected  judge  of  the 
Fourth  Judicial  District,  of  which  Hen- 
nepin county  formed  a  part.  This  posi- 
tion (by  successive  re-elections)  he  held 
for  over  twenty  years.  It  was  during 
the  tinie  when  the  law  was  to  a  consid- 
erable extent  unsettled  (by  decisions  of 
the  su[)rcme  court  of  the  state),  not 
only  on  questions  of  practice,  but  on  fun- 
damental questions  of  law,  uhere  there 
was  a  wide  diiference  in  the  decisions  of 
different  states.  Here  his  thorough  legal 
training,  close  investigations  and  dis- 
crimination in  the  a]>]ilieation  of  princi- 
ples, especially  in  equitable  law,  almost 
invariably  led  him  to  sound  conclusions, 
and  his  decisions  were  seldom  reversed. 
The  strongest  proof  of  the  ability  with 
which  he  dischc'irged  the  duties  of  the 
office  he  so  long  held  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  in  18S1,  when  a  vacancy  occurred 
in  the  supreme  court  by  the  the  death  of 
Judge  Coinell,  he  was  elected  to  fill  that 
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honor;il)lc  ixisilion.  Ik-  is  still  .'i  iiicm- 
ber  of  th.'it  coui-t,  .-md  still  hardly  ])ast 
the  prime  of  life,  has  a  reasonable  jiros- 
l)eet  of  many  years  of  usefulness  before 
him.  His  wlioK'  judieial  eareer  has  been 
eharaeterized  by  untirinn  industry,  im- 
partiality, inte<;;rity  and  muisually  elear 
conception  of  the  ap])l!eation  ol  legal 
])rinei))les  and  authorities,  and  especially 
those  pertaining  to  ecpiity  cases. 

Judge  Yaudcrburgh  has  been  married 
twice  —  first  in  Sej)tend)er,  IS")?,  to  Julia 
M.  Mygatt,  of  Oxford,  New  York.  vShc 
died  in  1863,  leaving  two  children,  a  son, 
\Yilliam  Henry,  anda  daughter,  Julia  M. 
The  latter  wfis  most  sadly  and  unfortun- 
fitely  drowned  in  Minneapolis  in  1871. 
His  son  graduated  from  Princeton  Col- 
lege and  is  a  mendier  of  the  Alinncapolis 
bar.  In  April,  1873,  Judge  Yanderbm-gh 
married  Miss  Anna  Culbert,  daughter  of 
Joim  Culbert,  lisq.,  of  Fulton  County, 
New  York.  They  have  a  daughter  born 
in  1874. 

While  Judge  Yanderburgh,  lor  more 
than  thirt\'  \'ears,  has  been  mainl\-  and 
closely  devoted  to  the  discharge  of  his 
duties,  he  has  always  manifested  n  dee]) 
interest  in  all  measnrcs  tending  to  the 
moral, educational  and  material  advance- 
ment of  the  city  of  Minneapolis.  He  has 
al\va3's  been  a  consistent  Rc])ul)lican, 
though  not  of  the  narrow  and  machine 
order,  nor  farther  th.an  he  can  see  his 
party  ])rom()ting  the  good  of  the  great- 
est nund)er.  Of  eotu-sc  his  position  has 
removed  him  from  active  interference  in 
political  contests.  For  many  years  he  has 
been  an  Elder  in  the  Presbytcrianchnrch, 
find  also  Superintendent  and  teacher  in 
the  S.abbatli  school,  in  which  Ik-  has 
taken  a  deej)  interest  and  done  most 
eflieient  work.  He  has  made  imjiortant 
benefactions  toeducation.d  and  religious 
institutions,  and  to  deserving  young- 
men,  needing  assistance  in  aecpiiring  an 
education,  he   is  ever  ready  to  give  ad 


vice  and  niaterial  aid.  Removed  as  he 
has  been  by  reason  of  his  position  iiom 
the  ;ietive  business  life  of  the  city,  his 
silent  influence  for  good  has  been  felt  in 
,'dmost  every  department  thereof. 

A.  II.  Von.NC.  .Austin  Hill  \'oimg  was 
born  at  I-'redonia,  Chatruupia  County, 
N.  Y.,  December  8th,  18;!().  His  jiarents 
were  nati\es  of  New  England,  having  re- 
moved from  Rutland  County.\'t.,  to  Frc- 
donia.  When  the  sidyect  of  this  sketch 
was  but  six  years  old,  his  father  died, 
leaving  a  widow  and  five  boys,  the  old- 
est but  sixteen  \'ears  of  age.  Believing 
that  the  new  West  wotdd  be  preferable 
to  the  East  as  a  place  to  rear  and  edu- 
cate her  boys,  Mrs.  Young,  with  her  f;im- 
i]\  of  five  boys,  removed  to  Illinois,  lo- 
cating temporarily  in  Dupage  Count\^ 
Two  years  later  Mrs.  Yoimg  nmrricd, 
and  with  her  family  removed  to  Cook 
County,  where  upon  on  of  the  ])rairie 
farms  of  Illinois  her  boys  grew  to  man- 
hood. Mr.  Young  speaks  of  his  mother 
as  a  woman  of  great  energ\%  an  earnest 
Christifin,  and  to  whose  guidance  and 
training  in  early  life  he  is  indebted  for  the 
l)cst  elements  of  his  character. 

Until  seventeen  years  old,  Austin  at- 
tended the  district  school  in  the  winter, 
working  upon  the  farm  in  the  summer. 
Having  mastered  the  branches  taught  in 
the  district  school  he  took  a  cour.se  in  the 
Wiiukegan  Academy,  at  that  time  one  of 
the  best  schools  of  its  kind  in  the  West. 
This,  with  the  experience  of  six  terms 
of  schoolteaching.comprised  his  literary 
education.  After  leaving  the  Academy 
he  began  the  study  of  law  with  Ferry  & 
Cl.-u-k  at  Waukegan,  111. 

In  185-1-  he  married  Miss  Martha 
Martin  and  removed  to  Preseott,  Wis., 
ulnre,  after  a  brief  mercantile  cx])eri- 
enee,  he  was  elected  clerk  of  the  Circuit 
Court,  which  oihce  he  held  for  several 
vcars.      In  1  8()()  he  was  admitted   to   Ihe 
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bar,  and  formed  a  co-partnership  for  the 
practice  of  his  profession  with  M.  H. 
Fitch,  now  of  Pneblo,  Col.  Soon  after 
his  admission  to  the  bar  Mr.  Young  was 
elected  district  attornej'  for  his  cotmty, 
which  office  he  held  until  the  falloflSGS, 
when  he  w^as  elected  to  the  State  Senate 
of  Wisconsin.  Earh-  in  1866  Mr.  Young 
removed  to  Minneapolis  and  commenced 
the  practice  of  his  profession  in  connec- 
tion with  W.  D.  Webb,  under  the  firm 
name  of  Young  &  Webb.  In  the  spring 
of  1870  Mr.  Young  and  Thomas  Lowry 
entered  into  partnership  as  Young  & 
Lowry,  which  continued  until  June  1st, 
1872,  when  Mr.  Young  w^as  appointed 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  a 
court  which  had  recently  been  established 


I)\'  the  Legislature. 


In  November,  1872,  Judge  Yoimg  was 
elected  to  the  same  office  for  a  term  of 
five  years.  In  1877  the  District  Court 
and  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  were  by 
act  of  the  Legislature  united,  and  Judge 
Young  was  transferred  to  the  District 
bench.  Judge  Young  was  twice  elected 
to  the  same  position,  his  last  term  ex- 
piring in  1890. 

In  April,  1872,  Judge  Young  married 
Aliss  Leonore  Martin,  of  Williamstown, 
Yt.,  his  present  wife.  He  has  two  child- 
ren living,  Edgar  A.,  who  is  married  and 
resides  in  Minneapolis,  and  Alice  M.,  a 
3'oung  lad}'  who  resides  with  her  father. 

In  politics  Judge  Young  is  a  Republi- 
can, but  since  going  upon  the  bench  has 
taken  no  active  part  in  politics.  He  is  a 
member  of  Plymouth  Church,  in  which 
he  has  been  a  deacon  for  many  3ears. 

As  a  lawj'er  Judge  Young  had  won  an 
enviable  reputation  at  the  bar  before  tak- 
ing his  seat  on  the  bench.  He  was  stud- 
ious, exhaustive  in  the  examination  and 
preparation  of  his  cases,  and  forcible  in 
the  presentation  of  them  to  the  court 
and  jury.  As  a  counsellor  he  was  emin- 
ently sound  and  conservative,  conscient- 


ious, never  seeking  the  encouragement  of 
litigation  where  it  could  reasonably  be 
avoided,  and  sought  the  true  interests  of 
his  clients,  regardless  of  his  own  in  a 
professional  point  of  view.  His  integrity 
and  honor  was  unquestioned,  and  his 
word  in  regard  to  a  stipulation  in  a  case 
was  held  as  binding  as  though  reduced 
to  writing.  He  never  sought  to  influ- 
ence a  court  or  jur3^  by  statements  which 
he  did  not  believe  stricth'  true,  and  thus 
carried  a  moral  w-eight  in  the  trial  of 
causes,  which  is  often  of  more  importance 
than  the  highest  legal  or  forensic  ability. 

Some  of  the  qualities  above  mentioned 
are  not  less  desirable  in  a  judge  than  in  a 
practicing  lawyer.  On  the  bench  Judge 
Young  has  a  record  of  impartialit}',  clear 
apprehension  of  legal  principles,  as  ap- 
plicable to  the  case  in  hand,  and  a  patient 
thorough  examination  of  the  cases  sub- 
mitted to  him,  which  always  carried 
weight.  It  has  been  said  that  he  some- 
times reached  a  decision  on  a  point  be- 
fore the  same  had  been  fully  discussed. 
In  an  experience  of  over  twelve  years  be- 
fore him  as  a  practitioner,  I  think  the 
criticism  is  not  well  founded.  It  is  true 
that  when  an  attorney  appeared  before 
him  in  a  case,  entireh'  imprepared,  as  un- 
fortunately was  too  frequently  the  case, 
he  did  not  propose  to  waste  the  valu- 
able time  of  the  court  on  interminable 
discussions,  on  self  evident  jjropositions. 
He  did  not  think  courts  were  established 
to  instruct  attorneys  in  the  science  or 
practice  of  law.  And  in  this,  unques- 
tionabh',  he  was  right. 

But,  if  sometimes  he  might  err  from 
the  course  above  stated,  on  the  other 
hand  he  possessed  a  qualit\-,  which  is  of 
the  highest  importance  in  a  nisi  prius 
judge,  that  of  giving  the  part}'  deeming 
himself  aggrieved  the  fullest  benefit  of 
his  exceptions  in  the  settlement  of  a  case. 
He  never  sought  to  evade  the  effect  of  his 
rulinss  bv  anv  after  concealment  or  mod- 
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ification  of  the  facts  under  which  they 
were  made.  The  imi>ortancc  of  this  is 
evident  to  the  experienced  kiwycr.  The 
omission  of  a  sentence,  the  change  of  a 
few  words  in  the  settlement  of  a  ensc, 
may  deprive  a  ])art\-  of  all  benefit  of  an 
'  appeal.  Ever\' judge  is  liable  to  err,  but 
the  exercise  of  his  judicial  power  in  such 
a  manner  as  practically  to  prevent  the 
correction  of  errors  is  to  the  last  degree 
most  reprchensil)le.  Jiidge  Young  has 
never  been  subject  to  such  charge.  His 
conscientiousness,  native  sense  of  justice 
and  equit3'  and  fair  play,  aside  from  the 
question  of  professional  ethics,  would  re- 
volt against  any  misuse  of  his  power  in 
this  direction. 

Judge  Younghas  resumed  the  practice 
of  his  profession  in  Minneapolis,  in  ])art- 
nership  with  Frank  M.  Nj-e,  the  firm 
name  being  Young  &  Nye.  Having 
served  on  the  bench  for  more  than  eigh- 
teen consecutive  years,  it  is  almost  like 
commencing  practice  anew,  but  he  is  yet 
hardly  past  the  prime  of  life,  and  may 
reasonably  anticipate  many  years  of 
active  and  useful  professional  life  in  the 
future. 

John  I*.  RivA.  The  subject  of  tliis 
sketch  was  l)orn  in  lower  Oxford  town- 
ship, Chester  county,  Pennsylvania,  on 
October,  13th,  1840.  His  ancestors  on 
both  sides  had  settled  in  that  state  more 
than  a  century  before  his  birth.  His 
father,  Samuel  A.  Rea,  was  born  in  Lan- 
caster county  on  a  farm  conveyed  to 
his  grandfatlier  by  William  Penn.  His 
grandmother,  on  his  father's  side,  was 
Mary  Patterson,  a  first  cousin  of  General 
Roljcrt  Piitterson,  of  Philadelphia.  His 
mother's  maiden  name  was  Light.  Slie 
was  Ijornin  Lebarron county  in  the  snnic 
state.  She  was  a  daugiiter  of  Sanuicl 
Light, oneol'tlie first  iron  manufacturers 
of  that  region.  Her  grandfather,  Jacob 
Light,  emigrated  from  Pennsylv.-mia  to 


the  Northwestern  territor3',  and  settletl 
on  what  is  now  the  site  of  Cincinnati  in 
171)1  ;  her  father,  then  a  young  man,  re- 
maining in  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Rea's 
father  was  a  woolen  manufacturer  his 
entire  life.     He  died  in  1870. 

Mr. Rea  attended  thecommon schools 
in  his  neighborhood  while  a  boy,  and 
also  had  four  terms  at  the  Hopewell 
Academy  in  Chester  County.  At  the  age 
of  twenty  he  went  to  Piqua,  Miami 
County,  Ohio,  and  there  taught  school 
from  October,  1860,  to  April,  1861.  In 
the  month  last  named  he  enlisted  for 
three  months  as  a  private  in  ComiJan^- 
B,  Eleventh  Ohio  Infantry.  In  July  of 
the  same  year  he  was  ofiered  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  a  commission  as  Second 
Lieutenant  in  the  Eighteenth  Regiment, 
United  States  Infantry,  then  being  re- 
cruited at  Columbus,  Ohio.  At  the  same 
time  he  was  elected  Lieutenant  of  Com- 
pany I,  First  Ohio  Cavalry,  which  posi- 
tion he  accepted.  He  served  in  this 
capacity  until  March  12th,  1S02,  when 
he  was  commissioned  First  Lieutenant, 
and  served  as'sucli  initil  April  1st,  1863, 
when  he  was  promoted  to  Captain,  and 
continued  in  service  with  that  rank  until 
November  23rd,  1864,  when  lie  was 
mustered  out  as  Senior  Captain  of  the 
regiment. 

Ihiring  his  entire  service  Captain  Rea 
was  onh'  absent  from  his  regiment  eight 
days,  and  during  that  time  was  a  pris- 
oner in  the  hands  of  the  Confederates  in 
Lincoln  Count}-,  Tennessee.  It  is  dovdit- 
ful  if  iiny  other  officer  of  the  war  can 
show  a  more  faithful  record  of  attend- 
ance. He  was  in  all  the  engagements  of 
the  army  of  the  Cum))erlaiid  and  Ohio 
during  that  period.  He  was  detailed  by 
(icner.al  Thomas  to  command  his  escort 
iniiucdiately  after  the  battle  of  Sliiloh, 
l)ut  liis  dee])  solicitnde  for  and  intercstin 
the  company  wliich  he  commanded,  led 
him  to  urge  permission  to  remain  with 
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it,  which  was  granted.  He  was  breveted 
major  for  gallantry  in  action  at  Cleve- 
land Tennessee,  November  23rd,  1863. 

He  entered  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity at  Deleware,  Ohio,.January,  1865, 
and  graduated  therefonn  in  the  class  of 
1867.  He  was  the  i)rize  essayist  of  his 
class  in  college  as  well  as  in  the  academy 
which  he  attended  before  the  war. 

In  the  summer  college  vacation  of 
1866,  he  returned  to  Pennsj'lvania  and 
took  the  stump  ior  General  Geary,  the 
Kepublic.'in  candidate  for  governor.  He 
stumped  the  state  successfull\'ever\^year 
thereafter  for  the  same  part}'  to,  and  in- 
cluding the  year  1875.  In  1866  he  en- 
tered, as  a  law  student,  the  office  of  Hon. 
O.  J.  Dickey,  the  associate  in  practice  and 
successor  in  Congress  of  Hon.  Thaddeus 
Stevens  of  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  that  city  in 
1S68.  In  April,  1869,  he  was  commis- 
sioned by  President  Grant  Assessor  of 
Internal  Revenues  for  the  Ninth  District, 
Pennsylvania,  and  held  that  office  until 
it  was  abolished  in  1873.  He  resumed 
the  practice  of  law  at  Lancaster,*  and 
continued  the  same  till  January,  1876, 
when  he  removed  to  Minneapolis. 

On  his  arrival  in  this  city,  Cajitain 
Reatook  editorial  charge  of  the  Trilmnc. 
Hewas  in  full  accord  with  the  politics  of 
the  paper,  as  he  had  alwaj's  been  in 
accord  with  the  principles  of  the  Repub- 
lican part}'.  His  home  in  his  boyhood 
was  within  four  miles  of  the  Maryland 
line,  and  the  numerous  infractions  of 
personal  lil)erties  on  tlic  ])art  of  slave 
owners,  which  he  hfid  witnessed,  im- 
bued him  with  sentiments  strongly  hos- 
tile to  the  institution  of  slavery.  Even 
before  he  was  seventeen  years  of  age  he 
made  anti-slavery  sjiecches  in  his  own 
locality,  where  no  anti-slavery  speaker 
from  abroad  could  oiicii  his  mouth. 

Ca])tain  Kca  was  a  memljcr  of  the 
first  I)ci)artmcnt  Encanii)ment  of  the  G. 


A.  R.  of  Ohio,  which  met  in  Januarv, 
1867.  Hewas  also  active  in  that  organ- 
ization in  Pennsylvania  while  residing 
there,  holding  official  position  nearly  all 
the  time. 

October  26th,  1869,  he  was  married 
at  Deleware  Ohio,  to  Emma  M.  Gould, 
of  that  city,  a  great  granddaughter  of 
Colonel  Drake,  one  of  the  pioneers  and 
Indian  fighters  of  historical  fame  in 
Ohio. 

He  was  elected  Judge  of  Probate  of 
Hennepin  county  in  1877,  and  re-elected 
in  1879.  Hewas  appointed  Judge  of  the 
District  Court  of  Fourth  Judicial  District 
Alay  1st,  1886,  and  elected  to  the  same 
office  the  following  fall.  He  resigned  his 
judgeship  May  14,  1890.  He  was  De- 
partment Commander  of  the  G.  A.  R.  in 
1883 ;  Senior  Vice-Commander-in-Chief 
in  1885,  and  Commander-in-chief  1887-8, 
He  was  descended  from  military  stock. 
His  paternal  grandfather  and  great 
grandfather  served  through  the  Revolu- 
tionary war  with  distinction  in  the  same 
company. 

From  the  foregoing  brief  sketch  it 
will  be  seen  that  Judge  Rea  has  led  an 
unusuall_v  varied  and  bus}' life.  In  all 
his  various  occupations  he  has  acquitted 
himself  well.  The  large  amoimt  of  time, 
whicli  in  early  life  he  felt  it  his  duty  to 
devote  to  stirring  political  fpicstions, 
and  the  discharge  of  the  arduous  mili- 
tary duties  imposed  upon  him,  have  in- 
terfered with  that  close  ai^plication  to 
legal  studies,  which  if  not  indispensable 
are  certainly  desirable  in  a  judicial 
officer.  But  in  this  regard  his  native 
quick  perception,  and  strong  natural 
sense  of  justice  have  stood  him  in  good 
stead.  His  integrity  has  never  been 
(|uesti()netl,  nor  has  it  ever  been  charged 
that  his  decisions  have  been  swayed  by 
political  bias.  By  whatever  method  he 
reached  his  conclusions  they  were  uni- 
forinilv  in   consonance  with    justice  and 
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equit\\  Those  advocates  who  rely  on 
the  technicalities  of  law  or  the  sophis- 
tries of  argument  to  w^in  their  cases, 
might  object  to  their  trial  before  Judge 
Rea.  T?ut  those  conscious  of  having  a 
nicrit<jrious  case  would  desire  no  more 
impartial  tribunal  for  a  hearing. 

In  private  Hfc  Judge  Rea  is  of  exceed- 
ingly affable  and  engaging  manner's,  and 
possessed  of  a  most  kindly  and  genial 
nature.  Hence  he  has  hosts  of  friends, 
irrespective  of  party,  who  are  strongly 
attached  to  him,  and  it  may  well  be 
doubted  wdicther  he  has  a  single  enemy. 
His  native  goodness  of  heart  impresses 
itself  upon  the  most  casual  observer.  In 
the  army  all  those  luuler  his  commantl 
were  devotedy  attached  to  him,  as  well 
as  all  those  wnth  whom  he  came  in  con- 
tact. This  is  conclusively  shown  by  the 
highest  honor  in  the  gift  of  the  G.  A.  K. 
bestowed  on  him  while  comparatively  a 
young  man.  Judge  Rea  is  yet  in  the 
prime  of  life,  and  maj^  reasonably  look 
forward  to  many  years  of  usefulness  in 
the  service  of  the  ])ublic.  He  is  now  in 
the  ])ractice  of  his  ])rofession  in  the  city 
of  Minneapolis  under  the  firm  name  of 
Rea  &  Hubachek. 

John  M.  Shaw.  Among  the  leading 
lav?yersof  the  Minneapolis  bar  for  many 
years  stands  the  name  of  John  M.  Shaw. 
He  was  bom  Decendier  ISth,  18:53,  in 
Exeter,  Penobscot  County,  .Maine.  He 
was  brought  up  on  u  farm,  his  facilities 
for  education  being  liniited  to  the  dis- 
trict school,  with  a  few  months  at  an 
academy  in  an  adjoining  town.  Hut 
those  who  ha\c  known  him  in  k'lter  lii'c 
feel  assured  tliat  he  availed  himself  to 
tile  utmost  ol  sucli  advantages  as  were 
afforded. 

His  fatlicr  was  a  country  nicrcli;int 
and  farmer,  managing,  with  such  small 
gains  £is  the  country  jdforded,  to  sup- 
jjort  condbrtably  a  I'amily  ol'  nine   per- 


sons, giving  them  such  reasonable  edu- 
cation as  was  ordinarily  afforded  in  New 
England  at  that  day.  But  he  did  not 
accumulate  ])ro])erty  in  addition.  Few 
at  that  time  did  or  could  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances. The  legacy  left  to  their 
countr\-,  by  most,  was  a  frugal,  indus- 
trious and  self  reliant  family.  And  so, 
the  subject  of  this  sketch,  when  at  nine- 
teen 3-ears  of  age  his  father  died,  found 
himself  the  eldest,  with  others  looking 
to  him  for  support.  It  was  not  a  ques- 
tion for  him  of  what  profession  he  should 
choose,  but  "the  human  necessity  of 
daily  bread"  for  himself,  and  others  dear 
to  him,  that  confronted  him  He  had 
dreamed  of  a  college  life  and  the  univer- 
sity. But  the\'  were  only  dreams,  and 
the  cherished  hope  was  soon  to  be  re- 
linquished. In  1S53,  with  iiis  famih^,  he 
came  to  and  settled  in  Galena,  111.  But 
even  before  that— in  1852— he  had  conic 
to  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  and  had 
looked  upon  the  fair,  but  then  wilderness 
laiul,  on  the  west  side  of  the  river.  Little 
did  lie  then  dream  it  was  to  be  the  scene 
of  his  future  triumphs  and  fortune.  In 
s])eaking  later  of  this  visit  at  an  old  set- 
tlers meeting  Mr.  Shaw  said  : 

"Although  I  can  not  claim  the  honor 
of  being  an  old  resident  of  Minneaixilis, 
I  may,  in  a  manner,  boast  of  lieing  al- 
most contemporaneous  with  Colonel 
Stevens  and  Hiawatha  ;  for  I  reraeniber 
in  1852  of  standing  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  river  and  contemplating  with  swim- 
ming eyes  the  rt)m;itic  expanse  of  hazel- 
brush,  which  then  adorned  the  present 
site  of  our  glorious  metropolis,  'where 
the  wild  fo.x  dug  his  hole  unseared,'  and 
the  fragrant  polecat  peddled  his  jier- 
fnmery  without  a  license.  Those  were 
the  halcyon  days,  wdien  there  were  no 
wiiiskey  limits,  when  theskies  were  bright 

;nul  ycpeusiveand  untutored  "savages 
skived    around    "promiscuous"   clad   "' 
the  innocent  habiliments  of  nature,  ;nul 
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the  most  casual  observer  might  witliont 
difficulty  discern  the  difference  l)et\veen 
'a  fixed  star  and  a  Sioux  Indian.'  These 
tilings  are  now  sadly  changed,  particu- 
larly with  regard  to  the  /oA-andthe/Jo/e- 
cat;  whiskey  is  no  longer  unlimited,  and 
the  festive  red  man  having  retired  from 
the  scene  no  fellow  can  now  find  out  the 
conundrum." 

On  the  settling  of  the  family  in  Galena, 
Mr.  Shaw  oljtained  a  situation  at  1)ook- 
keeping,  at  which  occupation  he  laljored 
assiduously  for  the  support  of  the  family 
until  1860.  Meantime  he  had  never 
abandoned  the  idea  of  acquiring  a  legal 
education,  and  all  his  spare  time  was  de- 
voted to  reading  elementar\-  law  books. 
In  1860  he  was  able  to  enter  a  law  office 
in  Galena,  and  in  about  a  year  was  ad- 
mitted to  ijractice.  In  1861  he  removed 
to  Plattsville,  Wis.,  and  oiDened  an  office. 
Before,  however,  he  had  fairly  established 
a  practice  in  that  town,  his  patriotic 
feeling  led  him  to  obey  the  call  of  his 
country,  and  he  enlisted  in  the  25th  Wis- 
consin Regiment,  and  served  with  dis- 
tinction under  Sherman  until  the  close 
of  the  war,  being  mustered  out  with  his 
regiment  in  the  summer  of  1865,  holding 
at  that  time  the  rank  of  captain. 

His  next  objective  point  was  Minne- 
apolis. Here  almost  immediately  he 
achieved  a  more  distinguished  victory 
than  any  that  attended  his  efforts  on 
the  field  of  Mars,  in  capturing  the  affec- 
tions of  Miss  Ellen  A.  EHiot,  who  sur- 
rendered unconditionally.  There  is  the 
best  reason  to  believe  the  prisoner  was 
treated  hospitably,  as  the  parties  are 
still  living  in  amity  and  have  raised  a 
family  of  two  girls  and  one  boy,  all  of 
whom  are  now  living. 

Mr.  Shaw  settled  in  Minneapolis  in 
thefallof  lS65,but  did  not  open  an  office 
for  the  practice  of  his  profession  until 
February  1st,  1866.  In  1868  he  formed 
a  partnership  with  the  Hon.  F.  Beebe, 


under  the  firm  name  of  Beebe  &  Shaw, 
which  continued  until  1875,  when  Judge 
Beebe  removed  to  California.  During 
these  years  Mr.  Shaw  was  becoming 
known  and  gradually  taking  his  place 
among  the  leading  lawyers  in  Minne- 
apolis. This  place  he  won,  not  less  from 
native  ability  than  from  untiring  indus- 
try, thorough  pre])aration  of  his  cases, 
integrity  and  strict  fidelity  to  the  inter- 
ests of  his  clients.  Soon  after  the  disso- 
lution of  his  partnership  with  Judge 
Beebe  he  formed  a  partnership  with  A. 
L.  Levi,  under  the  firm  name  of  Shaw  & 
Levi,  which  continued  for  several  years, 
when  Willard  R.  Cray  was  received  as  a 
member,  and  the  firm  became  Shaw, 
Levi  &  Craj'.  In  1882  Mr.  Shaw  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor,  Judge  of  the 
Fourth  Judicial  District,  and  entered 
upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the 
office.  In  the  fall  of  the  same  year,  he 
was,  together  with  Judge  Lochren, 
elected  to  the  same  officeforthe  full  term 
of  seven  years. 

Several  months  experience,  ho^vever, 
satisfied  Judge  Shaw  that  the  close  con- 
finement of  the  court  room,  without 
sufficient  exercise,  was  beginning  to  tell 
seriousl}'  on  his  health.  The  same  ex- 
perience had  also  satisfied  him  that  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  office  were 
less  congenial  than  the  practice  of  his 
profession.  Accordingly  in  February, 
1883,  he  resigned  as  judge  and  resmned 
practice — first  in  partnership  with  Mr. 
Cray,  and  later  Judge  J.  I.  Best,  of  In- 
diana, was  admitted  to  the  firm  under 
the  name  of  Shaw,  Best  &  Cray.  Since 
Judge  Best's  retirement  the  firm  name 
has  been  Shaw  &  Cray. 

Judge  Shaw  is  noted  for  intense  ap- 
plication to  his  profession,  thorough 
preparation  of  his  cases,  and  a  keen  dis- 
crimination in  the  application  of  legal 
principles  and  authorities.  While  he  is 
perhaps  more  earnest  in  addressing  his 
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ariinnicnts  to  the  court,  yet  he  is  a  most 
coiiviiicinti  advocate  lietbre  a  jury,  and 
in  that  line  lie  has  few  if  any  equals. 
His  ])ractice  is  extensive  and  lucrative 
and  limited  only  1)\-  the  extent  of  his 
physical  endtirance. 

M.  B.  Koo.N,  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
was  born  Januar_v  22d,  1841,  at  Allay, 
Schuyler  County,  New  York.  His  father, 
Alanson  Koon,  although  born  in  the 
United  States,  was  of  German  stock, 
while  his  mother,  nee  Marilla  Wells,  was 
a  "dyed  in  the  wool"  Connecticut 
Yankee.  And  thus  it  appears  that  their 
son  inherits  the  indomitable  persever- 
ance, cautious  deductions  and  sta\-ing 
powers  of  the  German,  combined  with 
the  restless  energy,  quick  perceptions, 
and  adaptation  to  all  circumstances  of 
the  Yankee  race.  He  was  not  bom  to 
fortune,  but  entirelv  through  his  own 
exertions  has  gained  the  envialile  posi- 
tion he  now  holds  in  the  profession. 

Mr.  Koon  was  one  of  a  family  of  six 
boys  and  two  girls.  His  father  found 
the  sleepy  little  village  where  he  resided 
oflered  few  opportunities  for  renumera- 
tive  occupation  for  himself  and  growing 
family,  and  wisely  decided  to  go  West. 
He  accordingly  exchanged  his  property- 
in  New  York  for  land  in  Hillsdale  County, 
Michigan.  Here  himself  and  family  found 
ample  opportunity  for  the  employment 
of  all  their  energies  in  clearing  up  the 
forests  and  the  cultivation  of  the  fami 
on  which  he  had  settled.  Here  the  par- 
ents resided  until  their  death — the  father 
in  1807,  and  the  mother  in  1873.  Of 
the  sturd}',  devoted,  consistent  christian 
character  of  his  parents  Mr.  Koon  is 
wont  to  speak  with  the  most  profound 
reverence  and  aftection.  They  spared  no 
pains  to  instill  into  the  minds  of  their 
children  ])rincii)les  of  honesty,  industry, 
sobriety  and  moralit\' ;  and  doubtless 
to  the  example,  and  faithful  teaching  of 


his  i)arents  is  he  largely  indebted  for  the 
possession  of  those  virtues  which  his  life 
has  illustrated. 

Until  sixteen  Mr.  Koon  was  engaged 
in  the  usual  employments  of  farm  life, 
attending  school  summer  and  winter  in 
childhood,  but  only  during  winter  in  the 
last  few  \'ears  of  this  period.  .Vt  seven- 
teen he  entered  Hillsdale  College,  at 
Hillsdale,  Michigan,  the  fall  and  spring 
terms,  teaching  school  in  the  winter,  and 
in  this  wa}'  he  completed  his  college 
course  in  1863. 

Meantime  the  severe  mental  and  phy- 
sical eflbrt  entailed  by  the  effort  for  pros- 
ecution of  his  studies  and  self  support 
had  seriously  impaired  his  health.  This 
had  become  so  serious  in  186-t  that  a 
change  of  climate  had  become  impera- 
tively necessary,  and  he  was  advised  to 
try  California.  This  he  did,  making  the 
trip  b\'  way  of  the  Isthmus.  The  change 
was  beneficial.  He  remained  there  two 
years,  engaged  in  teaching,  and  returned 
to  ^lichigan  in  1866  with  health  com- 
pletelv  restored. 

In  that  year  he  proceeded  to  carry 
out  a  long  cherished  idea  of  fitting  him- 
self for  the  practice  of  law,  Ijy  entering 
the  law  office  of  his  brother,  the  Hon. 
E.  L.  Koon,  of  Hillsdale.  This  was  his 
first  experience  in  a  lawyer's  office,  but 
not  by  anj-  means  his  first  reading  of 
law.  Under  his  brother's  advice  and  en- 
couragement, and  in  accordance  with  his 
own  inclinations,  he  had  for  a  long  time 
previous  devoted  his  spare  hours  to  the 
reading  of  Blackstone,  Kent  and  other 
elementary  law  writers.  He  was  in  1S()7 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  Hillsdale,  Mich., 
and  soon  after  entered  into  partnership 
with  his  brother,  which  continued  till 
the  spring  of  1878,  when  he  removed  to 
Minnesota.  Meantime,  although  often 
solicited,  he  had  persistenly  refused  to 
accept  any  political  office.  He  did,  in- 
deed, hold  the  office  of  prosecuting  at- 
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tomev  for  Hillsdale  county  from  1S70  to 
1874,  but  as  that  was  directly  in  the  line 
of  his  profession  it  can  hardly  be  called 
a  political  office. 

In  1873  Air.  Koon  spent  four  months 
of  travel  in  Europe,  and  in  November  of 
the  same  year,  was  married  to  Miss 
Josephine  Vandermark. 

In  1878  the  ambition  of  Mr.  Koon 
reached  far  beyond  the  slecj^y  town  of 
Hillsdale,  and  having  heard  from  friends 
of  the  future  importance  of  Minneapolis 
he  decided  to  locate  here.  He  came  in 
April,  1878,  and  entered  into  partnei'- 
ship  with  E.  A.  Merrill  in  the  practice  of 
law.  Mr.  Merrill  was  an  old  acquaint- 
ance, having  been  a  student  in  Koon 
Bros,  office  in  Hillsdale. 

Since  his  arrival  in  Minneai)olis  Mr. 
Koon  has  devotedhimself  assiduously  to 
the  practice  of  his  profession.  He  was 
not  in  love  with  the  "Code,"  having 
been  educated  imder  a  different  system 
of  pleading,  but  has  adapted  himself  to 
it,  as  one  must  do  to  the  inevitable.  He 
has  escaped  the  seductions  of  I'eal  estate 
speculation,  to  which  so  many  bright 
young  men  yield,  but  has  not  been  un- 
aware that  his  surplus  earnings  could 
nowhere  be  more  safely  invested  than  in 
Minneapolis  real  estate.  Nor  have  any 
tempting  offers  of  political  preferment 
severed  him  fi'oni  the  strict  pursuit  of  his 
profession.  He  has  safel_v  escaped  this 
fatal  rock,  on  which  so  many  talented 
lawyers  have  been  wrecked. 

Some  two  years  after  his  arrival  in 
Minneapolis  Mr.  A.  M.  Xeith  was  ad- 
mitted as  a  partner,  and  the  firm  name 
was  changed  to  Koon,  Merrill  &  Keith. 
The  firm  cxjoyed  a  good  business  ironr 
the  start,  and  in  the  fall  of  1881  Mr. 
Koon  was  taken  down  with  typhoid 
fever,  brought  on  largeh^from  overwork 
in  important  cases  of  which  he  had 
charge.  On  his  partial  recovery  he  was 
advised  to  Spend  the  following  winter  in 


California,  which   he   did,  and   returned 
with  restored  health. 

Early  in  1883,  Judge  Shaw  having  re- 
signed as  judge  of  the  district  court, 
Oov.  Hubbard  appointed  Mr.  Koon  in 
his  place.  It  was  with  much  reluctance 
and  misgiving  that  he  accepted  the  jiosi- 
tion ;  not  feeling  sui-e  that  his  training 
and  temperament  were  entirely  adapted 
to  the  discharge  of  judicial  duties.  How- 
ever, he  entered  upon  the  discharge  of 
the  duties  of  the  office,  and  so  acceptably 
continued,  that  in  the  following  fall, 
(1883)  he  was  unanimously  elected  for  a 
term  of  seven  years. 

But  subsequent  experience  on  the 
bench  served  to  confirm  his  previous  im- 
pressions and  misgivings,  that  he  had 
not  found  his  true  life  vocation.  He  re- 
laxed, however,  none  of  his  efforts  in  the 
faithful  discharge  of  his  duties,  though 
not  in  accord  with  his  tastes,  and  fully 
intended  to  serve  out  his  term.  But 
these  duties  finally  became  so  irksome 
and  disagreeable,  that  he  felt  that 
both  in  justice  to  the  profession  and 
himself,  it  was  his  ditty  to  resign, 
which  he  did  May  1st,  1886.  He  was 
further  moved  to  this  from  the  fact,  that 
his  modesty  had  led  him  to  believe,  that 
his  place  could  be  readih'  filled  by  some 
one  to  whom  the  duties  of  the  office 
would  be  congenial. 

It  is  needless  to  state  that  his  resigna- 
tion was  received  with  universal  regret. 
In  the  few  years  during  which  he  had  filled 
the  office  he  had  established  the  reputa- 
tion of  an  able  and  upright  judge,  and  the 
loss  of  his  services  on  the  bench  was  de- 
plored not  only  by  the  entire  profession 
but  the  community  at  large.  His  brief 
term  was  filled  with  hard  la1)or.  Several 
of  the  most  important  suits  which  have 
been  tried  in  this  county  occupied  his 
attention.  Among  these  may  be  men- 
tioned the  Washburn  Will  case;  the  St. 
Anthony  Falls  Water   Power  ceises;  the 
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King  -  Remington  cases;  the  Canticn y 
murder  ease,  and  others  of  scarcely  less 
importance.  The  study  and  mastery  of 
these  cases  involved  a  very  large  amount 
of  severe  labor,  which  Judge  Koon  con- 
scientiously ]ierformed.  Since  his  retire- 
ment from  the  bench  Judge  Kfion  has 
been  unremittingly  engaged  in  the  prac- 
tice of  his  i^rofession  in  Minneapolis. 
He  has  given  s])ccial  attention  to  the  law 
of  corporations,  and  has  acted  as  coun- 
sel and  attorney  for  several  (jf  the  most 
important  corporations  doing  business 
in  this  city.  He  has  been  for  some  years 
counsel  and  attorney  for  the  Street  Kail- 
wa}'  Company. 

Fkederick  Hooker  was  born  April 
14,  1845,  at  French  Creek,  Chatauqua 
County,  New  York;  a  son  of  Marvin 
Hooker  and  Caroline  Moore  Hooker,  a 
niece  of  Dr.  Mahan,  formerly  president 
of  Oberlin  College.  His  father  was  a 
farmer  and  he  remained  on  the  farm  with 
his  father  until  about  1863,  when  lie  re- 
moved to  Northwestern  Pennsvlvania, 
and  for  several  years  resided  at  Wan-en 
in  that  state,  and  while  a  resident  of 
Warren  was  admitted  and  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  the  law. 

He  is  a  married  man  and  his  family 
consists  of  his  wife,  Mary  Wells  Hooker, 
a  daughter  of  the  late  Obed  Wells,  of 
Spring, Crjiwford  County, Penn.,  and  two 
daughters,  Nora  L.,  born  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Clara  A.,  boni  in  Alinneapolis. 
He  removed  to  Minnca]5o]is  in  thespring 
of  187(),and  has  resided  in  this  city  ever 
since.  Hecommenced  tlieprfictice  of  law 
on  his  arrival  here,  and  successfully  con- 
tinued the  same  until  March,  1889,  when 
he  was  aj^pointed  by  Gov.  Merriam  a 
Judge  (if  the  District  Court  of  the  Fourth 
Judicial  District.  In  18U(),  he  was  nomi- 
nated on  the  Republican  ticket  for  the 
position  he  then  held  by  aiipointment, 
and  was  elected,  altlunigh  the  Democrats 


carried  the  district  on  their  general  ticket 
by  (piite  large  majorities.  Since  his  fn^st 
appointment  as  above  stated,  he  has  de- 
voted himself  unremittingly  to  the  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  of  that  position,  to 
the  general  acceptance  of  the  barof  Hen- 
ne])in  County.  .Mthough  among  the 
ytnmgest  members  of  the  bench,  his  (juict 
dignity  of  manner,  patience,  judicial  im- 
])artialit3'and  unwearied  diligence  in  the 
study  of  cases  brought  before  him  for 
trial,  early  demonstrated  the  wisdom  of 
his  choice  for  the  position. 

Judge  Hooker  has  al  ways  l)een  aslead- 
f£ist  Republican  in  politics,  and  while  in 
the  profession,  frequently  took  an  active 
part  in  political  campaigns.  He  thor- 
oughly believed  in  the  police'  and  meas- 
ures of  his  party,  and  had  the  courage 
of  his  convictions.  But  it  has  never  been 
intimated  that  political  considerations 
have  ever  been  permitted  to  influence  in 
any  degree  his  decisions  on  the  bench. 
His  integrity  and  imijartiality  commands 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  all  parties. 

Judge  Hooker  is  an  active  and  influ- 
ential member  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
])al  Church,  and  in  many  ways  has  iden- 
tified himself  with  church  and  benevolent 
work.  He  was  for  several  years  the  suc- 
cessful su[)erintendent  of  one  of  the  larg- 
est Sunday  schools  in  the  city. 

Henky  G.  Hicks  Among  the  later 
judges  of  the  Fourth  Judicial  District 
Court  is  to  be  numbered  the  sulsject  of 
this  sketch.  For  the  earlier  part  of  his 
life  we  (piote  substantially  from  the  Leg- 
islative M annul  of  the  State  of  Minne- 
sota for  1889. 

"Henry  George  Hicks,  eldest  son  of 
George  A.  and  Sophia  Hicks,  was  born 
at  Varysburgh,  in  the  town  of  Sheldon, 
Wyoming  County,  New  York,  January, 
26th,  1838.  At  the  age  of  15  he  taught 
a  district  school  in  his  native  town. 
Thereafter  until  1801  he  taught  school 
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each  winter,  farming  or  attending  school 
in  the  summers.  In  August,  1860,  he 
entered  Olierlin  College,  after  three  years 
stud^vin  its  preparatory  department.  In 
July,  1861,  he  enlisted  as  a  private  in 
Company  A,  Seccjnd  Illinois  Volunteer 
Cavalry;  was  made  sergeant  of  that 
company  and  sergeant  major  and  adju- 
tant of  the  regiment,  with  a  detachment 
of  which  he  took  part  in  the  battle  of 
Ft.  Donaldson.  Mustered  out  June,  1862, 
with  all  other  adjutants  and  quarter- 
masters of  cavalry  and  artillery  regi- 
ments, he  was  the  following  month  ap- 
pointed Adjutant  of  the  71st  Illinois  In- 
fantr}'  (a  three  months  regiment).  In 
November,  following,  he  was  appointed 
Adjutant  of  the  93rd  regiment  Illinois 
Volunteer  Infantry  with  which  he  served 
in  the  battles  of  Jackson  and  Champion's 
Hill,  during  the  seige  of  Vicksburg,  and 
at  Missionarj-  Ridge,  in  which  last  named 
battle  he  was  severely  wounded  by  a 
musket  ball  through  the  face.  In  May, 
1864,  he  married  Mary  Adelaide  Beede, 
of  Freeport,  111.,  and  in  Ai^ril,  1865,  re- 
moved to  Minneapolis,  where  he  has  since 
resided.  His  first  wife  died  in  1870,  and 
in  1873  he  married  Susannah  R.  Fox, 
now  his  wife.  In  1867  he  was  appointed 
Sheriff  of  Hennepin  County,  and  in  1868 
was  elected  to  the  same  office.  P^rora 
1871  to  1874  he  was  City  Justice  of  the 
City  of  Minneapolis.  In  1875,  at  the 
age  of  thirty-seven,  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  and  thereafter  continued  in  active 
practice  until  appointed  District  Judge. 
He  was  elected' a  member  of  the  Legisla- 
ture (H.  of  R.)  in  1877  and  re-elected  in 
1878,  1880  and  1882.  During  his  last 
two  terms  (three  sessions)  he  was  Chair- 
man of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee," 
and  in  the  extra  session  of  1881  he  was 
appointed  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Managers  that  successfully  conducted 
the  impeachment  trial  of  Judge  Cox. 
He  has  been  prominently  connected  with 


the  Grand  Army  of  Minnesota  since  the 
year  1867,  having  served  as  Departmen- 
tal Commander  in  1868.  In  1869,  hav- 
ing been  active  in  urging  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Minnesota  Soldiers'  Home, 
he  was  appointed  a  member  of  theI5oard 
of  Trustees  of  that  institution,  upon 
which  he  served  for  thirteen  years,  dur- 
ing the  last  ten  years  of  which  he  was 
President  of  the  Board.  "On  March 
I5th,  1887,  he  was  appointed  District 
Judge  of  the  Fourth  Jvulicial  District, 
and  in  November,  1888,  was  elected  to 
the  same  office.  In  politics  Judge  Hicks 
has  always  acted  with  the  Republican 
party,  and  is  a  Unitarian  in  religion." 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen 
that  Judge  Hicks  is  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  term  a  self-made  man,  and  the  archi- 
tect of  his  own  fortune.  By  his  own  un- 
aided efforts  he  has  gradually  risen  from 
one  position  to  another,  until  he  has 
attained  the  honorable  and  responsible 
one  which  he  now  fills.  In  his  early  vears 
his  opportunities  for  the  study  of  the 
law  were  limited .  His  experience  as  Judge 
of  the  City  Coin-t  was  of  much  value  in 
making  him  familiar  w-ith  the  practice 
under  the  code;  which  was  further  per- 
fected by  several  years  active  practice  as 
a  member  of  the  prominent  firm  of  Cross, 
Hicks  &  Carlton. 

Since  his  election  his  faithful  and  con- 
scientious devotion  to  the  duties  of  his 
office  has  made  him  many  friends  in  the 
profession.  It  is  the  general  feeling  that 
his  steadfast  purpose  is  to  divest  his 
mind  of  all  prejudice  in  the  trial  of  causes 
before  him  and  give  each  party  the  full 
benefit  of  all  their  legal  rights,  and  in 
difficidt  and  complicated  cases  he  devotes 
himself  unsparingly  to  the  examination 
of  legal  principles  and  authorities  to 
reach  a  just  conclusion,  in  which  he  sel- 
dom fails.  His  practical  business  expe- 
rience is  of  great  service  to  him,  in  ena- 
bling him  to  despatch  business  with  un- 
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usual  promptitude,  rcsultiug  in  £i  large 
saving  in  the  administration  of  justiee. 

Skagkavfv  Smith  was  Iiorn  at  Staf- 
ford Village  in  the  town  of  Stafford,  Tol- 
land County,  Conneetieut,  on  the  16th 
day  of  Septend)er,  1S2.S.  The  names  of 
his  parents  were  Hiram  and  Mar}'  A. 
Smith;  he  was  their  only  ehild.  His 
paternal  ancesters  were  Weleh.and  were 
among  the  early  settlers  of  Scituate, 
Massachusetts;  his  maternal  ancestors 
were  English  and  settled  at  a  later  per- 
iod at  I'xbridge,  Massachusetts.  His 
mother  w^as  the  daughter  of  Caleb  Sea- 
graA'e,  and  he  takes  the  name  of  his 
mother  as  well  as  that  of  his  father.  His 
father  was  a  farmer  and  also  engaged  in 
dealing  in  horses  and  cattle  in  connec- 
tion with  his  farming  operations. 

Young  Smith  worked  upon  his  father's 
farm,  attending  the  summer  and  winter 
terms  of  the  public  schools  until  he  was 
fifteen  years  of  age;  then  he  was  placed 
under  the  tuition  of  the  Rev.  George 
W.  I'endleton,  a  Baptist  clergj-man,  of 
whose  church  his  father  and  mother 
were  members,  and  ])ursued  the  studies 
of  the  higher  branches  of  mathematics, 
Latin  and  Greek  for  three  3'earsor  more, 
and  then  entered  the  Connecticut  Liter- 
ary Institution  at  Sutheld,  Connecticut, 
and  continued  his  studies  xmtil  he  grad- 
uated from  there  in  1848.  After  com- 
pleting his  studies  at  Suffield  he  desired 
to  enter  upon  the  study  of  law  and  prc- 
])nre  himself  for  the  legal  profession,  to 
which  his  father  was  very  much  opposed. 
His  father  insisted  that  he  had  given 
him  a  good  education  and  he  ought  to 
have  sonietliing  to  say  as  to  what  he 
should  do  in  the  future.  He  desired  him 
to  engage  in  l)usiness  with  him,  and 
offered  to  transfer  to  him  one  half  of  his 
property  and  l;ikc  liini  in  as  an  e(|ii;d 
eo-partner  in  the  business.  lUit  young 
Smith  had  no  taste  for  tluit  kind  of  busi- 


ness and  was  determined  to  pursue  the 
study  of  law.  His  determination  so  in- 
censed his  father  that  he  declined  to 
render  him  any  further  financial  assist- 
ance, although  well  able  to  do  so,  and 
informed  him  if  he  would  not  comi)ly 
with  his  wishes  and  went  to  reading 
law  he  must  rely  upon  his  own  resources. 

Young  Smith  was  not  at  all  diseourged 
by  this  turn  of  affairs,  but  obtained  a 
school  and  went  to  teaching.  Thereby 
he  obtained  means  to  clothe  and  support 
himself  for  a  while.  On  the  19th  d;iy  of 
Septendjcr,  1849,  he  registered  himself 
as  a  student  in  the  law  office  of  Alvin 
P.  Hyde,  Esq.,  at  Stafford,  his  native 
town.  Soon  after  Air.  H\'de  married  the 
daughter  of  the  late  Hon.  Loren  P. 
Waldo,  of  Tolland,  and  entered  into  a 
co-partnership  with  him  in  the  law  busi- 
ness. Mr.  Smith  continued  his  studies 
with  that  firm  until  he  was  fidmittcd  to 
practice  in  the  courts  of  that  state,  on 
the  lath  day  of  August,  1852.  To  pro- 
cure means  to  sui)port  himself  he  taught 
school  in  the  winters  of  1849,  1850  and 
1851. 

In  the  sjiring  of  1851  he  was  ap- 
pointed Clerk  of  the  Probate  Court  for 
the  Stafford  district,  which  jjosition  he 
held  luitil  he  removed  to  Colchester, 
Conn.,  in  October,  1852.  He  had  half 
the  emoluments  of  the  office  for  doing 
Ihe  clerical  work,  which  took  a  smrdl 
part  of  his  time,  and  furnished  him  with 
means  more  than  sufficient  to  ])ay  his 
wav.  Soon  after  he  was  admitted  to 
practice  he  made  up  his  mind  to  go  West 
andenter  ui)on  the  work  of  his  profession. 
Hut  an  affectionate  mother,  disliking  to 
be  so  far  removed  from  her  only  child, 
dissuaded  him  from  that  determination, 
and  at  the  same  time  jjcrsuaded  his 
father  to  let  him  have  $1,000  with 
which  to  purchase  a  law  library,  if  he 
would  not  go  West,  but  settle  in  that 
st;itc.     This   infiuenced   Mr.   Smith,  and 
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lie  rcnidvecl  to  Colchester,  New  London 
Count}',  Conn.,  about  the  first  of  Octo- 
ber, 1852,  opened  an  office  and  entered 
u])on  the  practice  of  his  profession, where 
he  continued  to  reside  and  practice  until 
he  removed  to  the  Territory  of  Minne- 
sota in  the  Sprinj^^of  1857.  His  business 
at  first  was  very  light,  but  continued  to 
increase  until  it  became  a  good  paying 
business  before  he  left.  In  the  fall  of 
1854  he  was  elected  Town  Clerk  of  the 
town, which  office  he  held  one  year.  The 
town  clerk's  duties  among  others  were 
tliat  of  Register  of  Deeds  for  the  town. 
In  the  spring  of  1855,  he  was  elected  as 
a  Democrat  to  the  State  Senate  from  the 
iMghth  Senatorial  District.  .Vfter  that 
he  was  appointed  Clerk  of  the  Probate 
Court  of  the  Colchester  District,  which 
jiosition  he  held  up  to  the  time  of  his  de- 
])arturc  for  the  West  in  the  spring  of 
1857. 

|.n  July,  1856,  Mr.  Smith  started  for 
the  West  on  a  tour  of  inspection  ;  visited 
Kansas,  which  was  then  l^leeding  to 
free  itself  from  slavery,  and  not  being 
jileased,  either  with  the  country  or  peo- 
ple, left  there  fi^r  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 
There  he  found  things  more  in  keeping 
with  his  ideas  of  western  life.  It  was 
all  activity  and  life,  real  estate  booming, 
money  plenty,  business  good  and  people 
social  and  friendlj'.  After  staying  a  few 
weeks  he  returned  East  fully  determined 
to  make  Minnesota  his  future  home. 
Settling  up  his  business  that  winter  as 
far  as  ])ossible  he  returned  to  Alinnesota 
early  in  the  spring  of  1857,  and  settled 
at  Hastings,  in  Dakota  County,  bringing 
his  family  (then  consisting  of  a  wife  and 
two  children),  the  same  season. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  at  Hastings  he 
entered  into  a  co-partnership  with  J.  W. 
De  Silva,  a  young  attorney,  and  opened 
a  law  office,  and  commenced  business 
under  the  firm  name  of  Smith  and  De 
Silva.     He  after  that  devoted  his  whole 


time  to  the  business  of  his  profession  at 
that  place  until  he  removed  to  the  city 
of  Minneapolis  in  1877.  While  residing 
there  he  was  a  member  of  the  following 
named  law  firms,  besides  that  of  Smith 
&  De  Silva,  which  was  of  short  dura- 
tion:  L.  &  S.  Smith;  Smith,  Smith  <S: 
Crosby;  Smith  &  Montgomery;  Smith 
&  Babock;  Smith,  Huddleston  &  Bab- 
cock;  Smith  &  Van  Slykc,  and  Smith  & 
Parlanuin.  During  which  time  he  was 
attorney  for  the  following  named  rail- 
way companies :  The  Hastings  &  Da- 
kota; the  St.  I'aul  cS:  Chicago;  the  Min- 
nesota Railway' Construction  Companj', 
and  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St. 
Paul  Railway  Comi)any.  Mr.  Smith, 
while  he  lived  in  Dakota  county,  took 
(piite  an  active  part  in  politics  and 
was  considered  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Democratic  party  in  that  county. 
He  held  many  important  official  po- 
sitions during  his  residence  there.  In 
the  fall  of  1857  he  was  elected  Count}' 
Attorney  and  held  that  office  for  two 
years.  In  the  spring  of  1860  he  was 
elected  one  of  the  county  commissioners, 
and  was  Chairman  of  the  Board  for  two 
years.  In  the  fall  of  1861  he  was  elected 
Judge  of  Probate,  re-elected  in  1863  and 
in  1865,  holding  the  office  six  years. 
In  the  fall  of  1867  he  was  elected  to 
the  State  Senate  for  a  term  of  two  years. 
In  the  fall  of  1873  he  was  again  elected 
County  Attorne3'andheld  that  office  two 
years.  In  1875  he  I'an  as  an  independent 
candidate  against  the  Hon.  Ignatius 
Donnelly,  the  Democratic  nominee,  for 
the  State  Senate,  and  was  defeated  by  a 
small  majority.  Mr.  Smith  during  his 
residence  in  Hastings  took  much  interest 
in  tlie  public  schools,  was  one  of  the 
inspectors  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
assisted  at  an  earh'  date  to  establish 
graded  schools  in  that  city.  In  the 
S])ring  of  1877  he  removed  with  his 
family  from  Hastings  to  the  City  of  Min- 
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lUTipolis,  wlierc  he  has  since  resided. 
Wlieii  he  first  came  to  Minueapohs  he 
entered  into  a  partnership  with  W.  E. 
Hale,  Esc|.,  under  the  firm  name  of  Smith 
&  Hale,  which  continued  until  the  spring 
of  1880.  From  that  time  until  thesprinf>' 
of  1SS3  he  conducted  his  law  business 
b_v  himself  In  the  spring  of  1S83  he 
entered  into  a  co-partnership  in  the  law 
business  with  8,  A.  Reed,  imder  the  firm 
name  of  Smith  tK:  Keed,  which  continued 
u])  to  the  time  he  was  appointed  Judge 
of  the  District  Court  for  the  Fourth  Ju- 
dicial District,  which  was  in  March, 
1889,  which  position  he  ncjw  holds. 

During  his  residence  in  AIinnea])olis 
he  has  held  no  official  position  except 
that  of  City  Attorney,  to  which  office  he 
was  elected  by  the  City  Council  in  the 
spring  of  1887,  find  continued  therein 
until  the  first  day  of  January,  1889. 
During  all  the  time  he  has  been  a  resi- 
dent of  Minnesota  he  has  devoted  him- 
self exclusively  to  his  professional  busi- 
ness, connecting  with  it  no  other  busi- 
ness of  im])ortance.  It  was  a  business 
which  he  loved  and  took  great  interest 
in,  and  in  which  he  has  been  successful. 

Since  his  residence  in  Minnesota  he 
has  been  supported  by  his  party  (which 
has  been  a  minority  party  in  the  state 
since  1857)  for  several  important  district 
and  state  offices. 

In  18G4  he  was  nominated  on  the 
Democratic  ticket  for  Judge  of  the  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  I'irst  Judicial  District, 
but  wfis  defeated  by  the  Hon.  Charles 
AlcClure.  In  1869  he  was  nominated 
and  su]ii)ortcd  by  the  Democrats  for 
Attorney  General  of  the  State.  In  1S7I 
he  was  again  nomiuiited  b\-  the  Demo- 
crats for  Judge  of  the  District  Court  for 
the  First  Judicial  District,  but  declined 
the  nomination,  which  was  then  given 
to  the  late  Hon.  W.  W.  Fhel])s,  of  Red 
Wing,  who  was  defeated  by  Mr.  Smith's 
former    partner.  Judge    F,   M.   Crosby, 


now  judge  of  that  district.  In  1884  he 
was  nominated  by  the  Democrats  and 
supported  for  District  Judge  of  the  Fourth 
Judicial  District,  and  was  defeated  by  the 
Hon.  A.  H.  Young,  then  one  of  the 
judges  of  that  district.  In  1888  he  was 
nominated  and  su]iported  by  the  Demo- 
crats as  a  candidfite  for  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  was  defeated  b_v 
the  present  incmnbent,  the  Hon  James 
Giinilan. 

It  will  beobscrved  thattheoffices  held 
by  Mr.  Smith  have  all  been,  excepting 
that  of  senator,  in  the  line  of  his  pro- 
fession, and  in  no  way  intei-ferred  with 
the  prosecution  of  his  professional  busi- 
ness. Mr.  Smith  is  not  a  mendjerof  an\- 
church,  but  attends  and  contributes  to- 
ward the  sup])ort  of  the  Ba])tist  Church, 
the  clnu'ch  in  which  he  was  brought  u}). 

The  brief  time  during  which  Judge 
Smith  has  been  on  the  bench  has  demon- 
strated the  peculiar  fitness  of  the  ap- 
pointment. Of  his  legal  (jualification 
there  was  no  doid)t.  The  only  question 
which  could  arise  was  whether  the  fie- 
tive  part  he  had  taken  in  political  cjues- 
tions  would  in  any  respect  unfit  him  for 
the  impartial  discharge  of  judicial  duties. 
This  consideration  could  indeed  scarcely 
give  rise  to  a  doubt,  for  so  strong  was 
the  confidence  in  his  native  integrity  and 
honesty  of  pui'pose  that  many  of  his 
strong  political  opjionents  were  fore- 
most in  urging  his  appointment  to  the 
position  he  so  worthily  fills.  He  has 
thoserare  judical  (piali  tics  of  mind, which 
enable  him  to  divest  himself  of  ;iny  pos- 
sible bias  or  prejudice  in  regard  to  par- 
ties in  any  case  on  trial  before  him.  He 
goes  at  once  to  the  merits  of  the  cause, 
find  his  close  legal  training  enables  him 
to  disentangle  knotty  points  from  any 
amount  of  volunmous  or  obscure  jjlead- 
ings  and  a])i)ly  the  correct  legal  princi- 
])les  to  the  proved  facts.  His  appoint- 
ment was  eminently  satifactory  to  the 
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bar  of  Hennepin  County,  which  lost  by 
his  promotion  one  of  its  ablest  and  most 
esteemed  members. 

At  the  November  election  in  1891 
four  judges  were  elected.  The  Demo- 
cratic and  Repiiblican  parties  made,  for 
the  first  time,  partizan  nominations, 
with  one  exception^udge  Smith  was 
nominated  on  both  tickets,  and  polled 
nearh'  the  full  vote  of  both  parties.  It 
was  a  well  deserved  tribute  to  his  mer- 
its, which  is  not  often  bestowed  in  times 
of  heated  political  controvers\'. 

Judge  Charles  Merrills  Pond. 
Judge  Pond  has  been  upon  the  bench  of 
the  District  Court  of  the  Fourth  Judicial 
District  of  Minnesota  since  the  19th  of 
November,  1S90.  He  first  held  the  posi- 
tion by  appointment  of  Gov.  Merriam, 
made  after  he  had  been  elected  to  the 
same  position,  theelective  term  not  com- 
mencing until  January  1st,  1891 .  Hehad 
been  the  Democratic  nominee  for  the  po- 
sition two  years  before,  being  beaten  at 
that  election  by  Judge  H.  G.  Hicks,  now 
one  of  his  associates  upon  the  District 
Court  bench.  Judicial  appointments  in 
Minnesota  have  ordinarily  been  non- 
partisan. Through  some  political  acri- 
mon}-,  engendered  b\-  appointments 
made  to  fill  vacancies  upon  the  District 
bench  in  1888,  the  Democratic  party  de- 
clined to  unite  with  the  Republicans  in 
makingjudicial  nominations.  They  failed 
to  elect  their  candidate  in  1888,  but  at 
the  ne.vt  election  succeeded  in  placing 
two  lawyers  of  their  political  faith  upon 
the  bench.  Those  two  were  Judges  Pond 
and  Canty.  No  politics  enter  into  the 
administration  of  the  law.  When  the 
ermine  is  assumed,  all  previous  partisan 
uniforms  are  thrown  aside.  These  polit- 
ical aspects  are  only  referred  to  as  mat- 
ters of  current  historj-. 

Judge  ^ond  has  been  a  resident  of 
Minneapolis   since  October    5th,    1875, 


and  a  practitioner  at  the  Hennepin 
county  bar  since  about  the  same  time. 
He  has  been  associated  in  partnership, 
at  different  times,  with  J.  H.Bradish.W. 
E.  Hale  and  A.  B.Jackson,  and  has,  dur- 
ing a  part  of  the  time,  had  no  associate. 
His  practice  has  been  at  all  times  lucra- 
tive, and  in  connetion  with  Messrs.  Hale 
and  Jackson  was  very  large.  He  had 
gained  the  confidence  of  the  communitj-, 
as  well  as  the  respect  of  the  bar,  and  has 
been  often  mentioned  as  possessing  em- 
inent judicial  qualities.  His  shortexper- 
ience  upon  the  bench  has  already  justified 
the  good  opinions  which  had  been  formed 
of  his  learning,  fairness  and  industry. 

Before  coming  to  Minneapolis  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch  had  been  in  practice  at 
Green  Ba^-,  Wis.,  in  partnership  with 
Mr.  Orlo  B.  Graves,  for  about  one  year. 
His  legal  education  was  obtained  at  Co- 
himbia  Law  School,  in  New  York  City, 
where  he  graduated  in  1 874,  having 
taken  the  two  years  course  in  one  year, 
and  at  the  same  time  taught  a  private 
school  for  three  hours  each  day.  The  in- 
defatigable industry  which  enabled  him 
to  endxire  this  amount  of  work,  was  the 
earnest  that  has  led  to  his  professional 
success,  and  also  enabled  him  to  acquire 
a  considerable  property. 

Mr.  Pond  received  his  education  in 
letters  at  Ripon  College,  Wis.,  where  he 
graduated  after  a  full  four  years  course, 
in  1873.  He  also  spent  two  years  at  the 
same  place  in  preparation  for  college. 
These  years  of  study  were  diversified  by 
working  upon  the  farm  during  vaca- 
tions; to  which  he  was  compelled  by  the 
necessity  of  earning  his  own  living.  His 
father  was  a  laborious  farmer,  with  a 
large  family,  upon  a  not  very  productive 
farm  in  Fond  du  Lac  County,  Wis.,  and 
could  do  little  to  assist  his  son  in  obtain- 
ing his  education.  Indeed,  until  his 
twentieth  year  he  lived  at  home,  and  as- 
sisted his  father  in  the  work  of  the  farm. 
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an  education  in  jJiTictical  aft'airs  which 
has  been  the  early  lot  of  iiianyvoungnien 
who  lia\'e  afterwards  l)cconie  leaders  in 
professional  life.  In  this  manner  of  life  is 
obtained  a  stoi'c  of  jjliysierd  ener<^_v,  and 
habits  of  industry  and  economy  which 
are  the  first  essentials  of  success  in  every 
serious  life  work,  and  so  it  proved  in  the 
case  of  this  ffirincr's  boy. 

Mr.  Pond  was  born  February  28th, 
184G,  in  Walworth  County,  Wis.  His 
father  was  Amos  Pond,  wdio  was  a  na- 
tive of  Vermont,  but  settled  in  Essex 
Comity-,  New  York,  whence  he  removed 
about  fifty  years  ago,  and  settled  upon 
a  farm  in  Walworth  County,  Wis.,  when 
that  part  of  Wisconsin  was  almost  a 
wilderness.  From  there  he  removed  to 
Fond  du  Lac  County,  while  his  son  was 
in  his  infancy.  The  famih'  are  descended 
from  Daniel  Pond,  who  settled  in  Ded- 
ham,  Mass.,  in  1652.  His  ancestor  is 
supjiosed  to  be  one  of  two  brothers  who 
came  from  England  in  the  same  slii[) 
with  Governor  Winthrop,  in  1630.  To 
the  same  family  belong  the  brothers, 
Samuel  W'.  and  Gideon  H.  Pond,  who 
were  the  pioneer  Protestant  missionaries 
in  Minnesota. 

The  mother  of  Charles  M.  Pond  was 
Hannah,  a  daughter  of  Robert  Duntley, 
also  an  old  New  England  family  of  Eng- 
lish descent. 

Judge  Pond  was  married  September 
15th,  1880,  to  Miss  Carrie  A.  Drew, 
daughter  of  the  late  Wm.  S.  Drew,  of 
Winona,  Minn.  His  family  consists  of 
two  daughters,  of  the  ages  of  eight  and 
and  three  and  a  half  years. 

Ji'Dc.i;  Thomas  Canty.  Judge  Canty 
is  the  youngest  in  years  and  service  of 
the  six  District  Court  judges  of  the 
h\)urth  Judicial  District.  He  was  a  can- 
didate of  the  Democratic  party  at  IJie 
election  in  November,  18',)(),  and  was 
elected    ovei'   Juilge   A.  H.   Young,   who 


had  been  u])on  the  bench  for  twenty 
years.  His  official  term  connnenccd  Jan- 
uary 1st,  1891.  Though  brief,  his  otlieial 
life  has  been  long  enough  to  assure  the 
bar  that  they  have  in  him  a  judge  of 
keen  ajijjreciation,  firmness,  deliberation 
and  sound  legal  Icirning.  The  e;irl\- 
years  of  his  life  were  full  of  privation, 
struggles,  and  hard  work.  P>oth  his  edu- 
cation and  professional  standing  have 
been  gained  under  peculiarly  adverseeon- 
ditions,  and  are  solely  due  to  his  own 
energy  of  character,  industry  and  cour- 
age. 

His  parents  were  natives  of  County 
Kerry,  Ireland,  but  were  living  in  Lon- 
don at  their  nmrriage,  where  Thomas 
was  born,  in  1854.  They  emigrated  to 
America  when  he  was  an  infant  of  two 
years.  His  father  was  a  laborer,  and 
lived  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  near  Lodi,  Wis., 
in  Cla\'t(jn  Count}',  Iowa,  and  finally 
jiurchased  a  small  farm  near  Monona, 
Iowa,  where  he  died  when  his  eldest  son 
Thomas  was  twenty,  leaving  a  widow 
and  seven  children.  At  this  time  Thomas 
was  in  Texas,  where  he  had  gone  to 
teach  school. 

From  the  beginning  of  his  school  age 
imtil  he  was  nine  years  old  he  attended 
the  district  school  with  regularity.  From 
that  time  until  he  was  fifteen  he  attended 
the  common  school  througli  the  three 
winter  months,  and  worked  upon  the 
farm  the  rest  of  the  time.  Every  leisure 
moment  was  devoted  to  stuch-,  but  with- 
out a  teacher.  At  thirteen  he  had  mas- 
tered Ray's  Higher  Arithmetic,  and  then 
took  up  the  higher  mathematics.  At 
sixteen  he  secured  a  firstgradecertilicatc 
to  teach  school,  and  taught  a  district 
school  during  the  winters,  while  the  sum- 
mers were  given  to  the  farm.  At  eigh- 
teen he  went  to  Texas,  where  he  taught 
foi-  four  and  a  lirdf  years,  studying  the 
while  the  branches  of  the  usual  collegi- 
ate curriculum.     Soon  after  the  death  of 
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his  father  he  ^vas  called  home  to  carry 
on  the  farm  and  aid  in  the  support  of 
the  family.  During  this  time  he  worked 
in  the  field  six  or  eieht  hours  a  day  and 
studied  law  as  many.  Failui'e  of  crops 
for  two  successive  years  brought  losses, 
so  that  he  found  himself  burdened  with 
a  debt  of  $2,000.  He  then  secured  an 
appointment  as  principal  of  the  High 
School  of  Lawler,  la.,  and  at  the  end  of 
nine  months,  In- econoni}' and  hard  work, 
he  was  enabled  to  pay  off  half  the  debt. 
In  the  S[)ring  of  1S80  he  went  to  Grand 
forks,  Dakota,  to  practice  law,  and  rc- 
nmined  there  all  summer.  In  the  fall  he 
came  to  Minneajiolis  and  entered  the 
law  ofHcc  of  Seagrave  Smith,  where  he 
linished  his  legal  studies,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  of  Hennepin  County 
in  February,  1881.  Without  the  aid  of 
friends,  at  a  bar  ali-eady  crowded  with 
competitors,  and  burdened  with  a  debt, 
he  opened  an  office  and  sought  to  secure 
his  share  of  professional  engagements. 
The  first  two  or  three  years  necessitated 
close  economy,  to  the  degree,  during  the 
first  year,  of  making  one  room  serve  as 
both  office  and  home,  for  he  boarded 
himself  At  the  end  of  three  years  the 
last  dollar  of  the  debt  was  paid  off.  His 
first  case  was  a  triumph.  It  involved 
the  title  to  fort}-  acres  of  land  near  Min- 
netonka.  The  case  had  })een  once  tried, 
and,  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the  older 
firms  of  attorneys,  had  been  lost.  The 
case  was  placed  in  his  charge  by  the  dis- 
couraged client,  a  new  trial  was  applied 
for  and  obtained,  and  a  favorable  deci- 
sion was  had,  which  on  appeal  to  the 
Supreme  Court  was  affirmed.  During  the 
ten  years  at  which  Mr.  Canty  has  been 
at  the  bar,  his  practice  has  been  varied 
and  successful.  It  has  extended  to  almost 
all  branches  of  the  law.  Though  he  was 
for  the  appellant  in  four-fifths  of  the  fif- 
ty-four cases  he  tried  in  the  Supreme 
Court,  he  gained  thirtv  six  and  lost  onlv 


nineteen  at  the  time  of  his  election  to  the 
judgeship.  He  was  a  bold  practitioner, 
firm  in  maintaining  his  position,  but 
courteous  to  his  adversaries  and  respect- 
ful towards  the  Court. 

At  the  time  of  a  strike  among  the  em- 
I)loycs  of  the  Street  Railway  Company, 
when  many  prisoners  were  prosecuted 
before  the  Municipjil  Court,  and  sum- 
marily convicted,  he  obtained  writs  of 
habeas  corpus  and  succeeded  in  securing 
the  discharge  of  his  clients.  Upon  appeal 
his  positions  were  sustained  by  the  Su- 
preme Court.  No  doubt  the  efficiency 
with  which  these  cases  was  prosecuted, 
contributed  in  no  small  measure  in  secur- 
ing the  popularity'  which  gave  to  his  can- 
didacy for  the  bench  so  large  a  majority 
—  some  4,500. 

Besides  his  professional  and  judicial 
labors  Judge  Canty  has  indulged  in  some 
literarv  work.  He  has  been  invited  on 
several  occasions  to  lecttirc,  and  has 
treated  a  subject  of  which  he  has  a  most 
intimate  personal  knowledge — Self-made 
Men. 

He  has  never  married. 

John  Bachop  Gilfillan.  The  able 
and  distinguished  lawyer ;  the  represen- 
tative of  a  ])ortion  of  the  City  of  Minne- 
apolis for  almost  a  decade  in  the  Senate, 
and  for  one  term  in  the  Congress  of  the 
Ihiited  States.  John  B.  Gilfillan  has  lived 
from  earlv  manhood  in  the  city  of  his 
adoption. 

He  was  born  in  the  town  of  Barnct, 
Caledonia  County,  Vt.,  February  11th, 
1835.  The  parents  of  his  father,  Robert 
Gilfillan,  emigrated  from  Balfron,  Sterl- 
ing, Scotland,  in  1794,  and  of  his  mother, 
Janet  (Bachop)  Gilfillan,  from  Glasgow 
in  1795,  and  took  farms  in  the  then  new- 
ly settled  county  of  Caledonia,  which  as 
its  name  indicates  was  appropriated  by 
Scotchmen.  The  tenacity  of  purpose, 
and   solid   intellectual  qualities,  charac- 
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teristic  of  the  descendants  of  Robert 
Brnee,  liave  been  transmitted  to  the  sub- 
ject of  tliis  sketch. 

In  the  labors  of  the  rufjjjed  farm,  liis 
ho^-hood  was  ]Kisscd,  with  attendance 
at  the  district  school  in  the  winter  sea- 
son. His  parents  removed  to  the  neigh- 
boring town  of  Peacham  when  he  was 
twelve  yefirs  old,  and  being  the  3'oungest 
of  the  family  of  five  children  he  was  fav- 
ored with  attendance  at  the  Caledonia 
Academy-,  located  in  that  town.  There 
he  prepared  himself  for  entrance  at  Dart- 
mouth College,  but  not  without  the  ne- 
cessity of  self  help,  for  at  seventeen  j-ears 
of  age  he  engaged  as  teacher  of  district 
schools,  continviing  the  occxipation  for 
three  successive  winter  terms.  His 
brother-in-law,  Captain  John  Martin, 
having  settled  in  St.  AnthouA'  he  came  in 
October,  185,")  to  pay  him  a  visit,  and  if 
the  oi3])ortunity  offered,  to  obtain  a 
school,  expecting  to  return  and  enter  col- 
lege. The  school  was  obtained  in  the 
embryo  city  of  St.  Anthony,  and  faith- 
fully taught,  but  the  purpose  to  return 
was  changed  by  the  attractions  which 
the  place  offered  to  a  young  man  ambi- 
tious to  enter  u])on  a  career.  His  leisure 
time  was  occupied  in  reading  lawbooks, 
and  when  the  school  closed  he  entered 
the  law  ofhce  of  Nourse  &  Winthrop,  and  ■ 
afterwards  of  Lawrence  &  Lochren,  as 
student  and  clerk,  and  in  1860  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  of  Hennepin  County, 
and  immediately  formed  a  jjartnership 
with  James  K.  Lawrence,  which  contin- 
ued until  the  war  took  his  partner  into 
the  military  service.  He  continued  the 
practice  of  law  rdone  until  ISTl.whenhe 
joined  the  law  firm  of  Lochren  &  Mc- 
Nair,  and  came  to  the  west  side  of  the 
river,  the  style  of  the  new  firm  being 
Lochren,  McNair  &  Gilfillan.  This  firm, 
the  most  prominent  and  best  ])atronized 
law  firm  in  the  cilv,  continued  until  the 


a])])ointment  of  Judge  Lochren  to  the 
bench,  and  the  association  with  Mr. 
McXair  continued  until  near  the  time  of 
his  death.  The  present  law  firm  of  Gil- 
fillan, Tk-lden  it  Willard  was  formed  in 
1885. 

Soon  after  his  admission  to  the  bar 
Mr.  Gilfillan  was  elected  City  Attorney  of 
St.  Anthony,  serving  at  different  periods 
for  four  j'cars.  He  was  also  elected 
County  Attorney  of  Henneiiin  County  for 
four  terms,  serving  in  that  capacity  from 
1863  to  1867,  and  again  from  1869  to 
1871,  and  from  1873  to  1875.  His  long 
ex])erienee  as  ]3rosecuting  ofticer  made 
him  familiar  with  all  phases  of  criminal 
practice.  He  was  careful  in  his  jirejiara- 
tion  of  proofs,  correct  in  comprehension 
of  legal  ])oints,  and  persistent  in  pushing 
his  eases  to  trial,  and  usvially  to  convic- 
tion. His  addresses  to  juries  were  logical 
and  thorough,  appealing  rather  to  the 
judgment  than  to  the  emotions. 

The  law  jjractice,  especijdly  that  of 
Lochren,  McNair  &  Gilfillan,  was  gen- 
eral, tliough  in  some  lines  the  firm  w'as 
pre-eminent.  Its  gifted  members  com- 
bined almost  all  qualities  commanding 
forensic  success.  The  senior  was  sound 
and  judicial.  Mr.  McNair  had  few  equals 
in  (piickncss  of  ])ercc])tion  and  intuitive 
tack,  making  him  an  expert  examiner 
and  persuasive  advocate,  while  Mr.  CA\- 
fillan  shared  in  all  these  cpialities,  and 
was  es])ecially  thorough  and  orderly  in 
]ire])arati()n,  and  doggedlv  persistent  in 
the  jirosecution  of  his  cases.  In  the  ex- 
amination of  titles,  and  opinions  u]5on 
real  estate  law  the  firm  was  pre-eminent. 
Their  probate  and  ecpiity  practice  had 
some  notable  cases,  and  was  signalized 
by  judicird  trium])hs  of  no  small  inqjort- 
ance.  The  ccmtested  will  cases  of  Stei)hen 
limerson,  Ovid  I'inney,  and  Gov.  C.  C. 
Washbiu'n  will  be  remembered  asleading 
ones  at  tiie  bar,  and  in  eacli  the  i)ositi<)n 
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assumed  by  Mr.  Gilfillan  was  sustained, 
the  last  having  arisen  after  Judge  Loch- 
ren  had  retired  from  the  firm. 

The  firm  were  also  the  attorneys 
of  tlie  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul,  Cliicago 
and  Omaha,  and  Minneapolis  Eastern 
railwaycompanies,and  in  those  employ- 
ments transacted  a  vast  amount  of  im- 
portant and  laliorious  business,  the 
larger  share  of  which  was  conducted  by 
Mr.  Gilfillan,  and  with  almost  unfailing- 
success.  His  extensive  law  practice  was 
sometimes  intcrrvipted  by  official  engage- 
ments; and  when  elected  to  Congress 
and  for  some  years  after  the  conclusion 
of  his  term,  while  engaged  in  foreign 
travel,  was  suspended.  As  a  member  of 
the  firm  with  which  he  is  now  connected 
Mr.  Gilfillan  has  resumed  his  full  share  of 
active  work,  and  enjoys  the  honors  and 
large  emoluments  of  his  labor  as  a  law- 
yer. 

Mr.  Gilfillan's  fidelity  as  a  teacher, 
and  his  interest  in  education,  led  him  in- 
to intimate  connection  with  the  pub- 
lic schools,  and  witli  the  higher  edu- 
cation of  the  State  University,  in  both  of 
which  he  has  rendered  efficient  and  per- 
manent service. 

As  early  as  1859  he  was  engaged  in 
organizing  a  Mechanics  Institute  in  St. 
Anthony  for  literary  culture,  and  was 
one  of  its  officers.  About  the  same  time 
he  drew  up  a  bill  for  the  organization  of 
a  School  Board  in  St.  Anthony,  under 
which  the  system  of  graded  schools  was 
introduced.  This  bill  was  the  model  u]5- 
on  which  the  incomparable  school  sys- 
tem of  Minneapolis  has  grown  up  and 
been  administered.  The  bill  having  been 
approved  and  enacted  liy  the  Legisla- 
ture Mr.  Gilfillan  was  chosen  as  one  of 
the  school  directors  under  l;he  new  svs- 
tem,  and  continued  in  service  for  nearly 
a  decade,  until  tlie  system  was  thor- 
oughly established. 

He  was  appointed  in  1S80,  b\'  Gov. 


Pillsbury  as  regent  of  the  State  Univer- 
sity, continuing  in  that  position  for  eight 
years.  Being  at  the  same  time  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  Legislature,  his  services 
were  especially  valuable  to  that  institu- 
tion in  securing  needed  appropri;itions 
for  its  support,  and  for  new  buildings 
and  appliances  to  accommodate  its  rap- 
idly enlarging  patronage.  Theseservices 
in  connection  with  education  were  grat- 
uitous, but  were  nevertheless  faithfully 
discharged.  They  necessarily  consumed 
much  time  as  well  as  thought,  which  to 
a  practicing  lawyer  is  money.  If  the  en- 
dowment of  a  school  or  chair  in  an  insti- 
tution of  learning  entitles  the  donor  to 
honor,  how  much  more,  the  faithful  offi- 
cer, who  puts  into  it  so  much  of  his  life? 
The  eminent  t[ualifications  of  Mr.  Gil- 
fillan, together  with  the  devotion  which 
he  has  evinced  to  the  public  interests, 
pointed  him  out  as  a  fit  representative  of 
the  people,  and  in  187G  he  was  called  uji- 
on  to  take  a  seat  in  the  State  Senate. 
His  district  comprised  that  part  of  the 
City  of  Minneapolis  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi river,  with  the  counties  of  Anoka, 
Isanti  and  Sherburne.  He  was  the  can- 
didate of  the  Rej)ublican  partj',but  after 
the  first  contested  election  was  largely 
sujiported  by  political  opponents.  This 
j5<)sition  was  held  for  nine  consecutive 
years,  and  was  at  last  resigned  to  take 
the  higher  position  of  Representative  in 
Congress.  He  brought  to  the  duties  of 
Senator  the  sterling  qualities  which  had 
earned  him  ])rofessional  success.  He  was 
cool  and  deliberate,  ready  to  hear  and 
weigh  opinions,  slow  in  arriving  at  con- 
clusions, but  inflexible  in  holding  and 
urging  them.  He  was  loyal  to  his  con- 
stituenc3%but  took  in  a  wider  scope — the 
general  interests  of  tlie  people  and  the 
State.  He  liecame  soon  an  influential 
senator,  and  a  leader  in  shaping  meas- 
ures, and  carrying  them  into  effect.  In 
the  earlier  years  he  was  chairman  of  the 
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committee  on  taxes  and  tax  laws,  and 
raised  these  laws  into  a  code,  which  re- 
mains as  the  chief  body  of  the  efficient 
revenue  s_vstem  of  the  state.  He  was 
from  the  first  a  member  of  the  jtidiciarv 
committec,  and  for  the  last  five  years  its 
chairman.  'I'hc  chainnanship  of  the 
fiiiance  committee  was  for  a  time  as- 
signed to  him,  as  also  that  of  the  xmiver- 
sity  and  university-  lands. 

These  leading  positions  involved  and 
imposed  vast  labor  and  no  little  respon- 
sibility, and  the  fidelity  with  which  they 
were  served  deserves,  as  it  receives  when 
the  facts  are  known,  recognition. 

In  the  legislation  which  constitutes 
the  crowning  glory  of  Gov.  Pills])ury's 
administration,  the  adjustment  of  the 
state  railroad  bonds,  he  performed  a 
leading  jiart.  At  a  critical  period,  when 
the  concerted  measures  seemed  likely  to 
fail  to  receive  the  sanction  of  the  Senate, 
amendments  ^vere  adopted  more  fully  se- 
curing the  finality  of  the  settlement, 
which  were  suggested  b\'  Setiator  Gilfil- 
lan,  and  which  secured  his  approvjd  of 
the  measures  and  assured  their  passage. 

In  the  summer  of  l8.S4t]ieRe])u1)lican 
nominating  convention  of  the  Congres- 
sional District,  including  the  cities  of  St. 
Paul  and  Minnea])olis,  after  many  bal- 
iotings  failed  to  agree  upon  a  candidate. 
Both  leading  candidates  were  dropped 
at  the  suggestion  of  Senator  (Tilfillan's 
name,  and  Ijoth  sides  united  in  his  nom- 
ination. His  election  followed  in  the  fall 
and  he  took  his  seat  in  the  Forty-nintli 
Congress  in  l)cccml)er,  1885.  I'y.\ee])t  the 
Senate,  the  government  was  controlled 
by  the  Democratic  jjarty.  OroverCleve- 
land  was  President  find  Carlisle  was 
Speaker  of  the  House.  I'ndcr  these  in- 
fluences a  Kepiiblican  member,  tliough 
learned  andgilted,  had  little  ()|)i)()rt unity 
for  |)romotion.  Mr.  Gilfillan,  however, 
had  |)lenty  of  oecu])ati<)n  in  attending 
to  the  interests  of  his  district  and  of  his 


constituents,  to  which  he  was  attentive 
and  faithful.  At  the  expiration  of  his 
congressional  term  Mr.  Gilfillan  took  the 
opjjortunity  for  a  vacation,  and  trd<ing 
his  children,  embarked  for  Europe.  The 
children,  having  been  installed  at  Dres- 
den in  school,  he  made  excursions  to  all 
parts  of  liurojje,  visiting  first  and  last 
every  country  except  Portugal,  even  the 
North  Cape,  and  extending  his  visits  to 
Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land.  Many  inter- 
esting events  passed  vmder  his  view.  At 
the  Queen's  jidiilee  in  1887  he  occupied  a 
seat  in  Westminister  Abbey,  and  was  a 
witness  of  the  Kaiser's  funeral  at  Berlin 
in  1888.  Nearh'  two  and  a  half  years 
were  occupied  in  this  excursion,  Jit  the 
conclusion  of  which  he  rettn'ned  to  Min- 
neapolis and  resumed  his  desk  in  the 
busy  law  office. 

Mr.  Gilfillan  married  in  1870  Miss 
Rebecca  C.  Oliphant,  a  most  gifted  and 
beautiful  lady,  who  was  a  relative  of 
Hon.  Vy.  M.  Wilson  and  of  the  wife  of  W. 
W.  McNair.  Five  cliildrcn  have  come  to 
the  household,  of  whom  four  survive, 
three  boys  and  a  daughter.  The  mother 
])assed  away  March  25,  1884-.  The 
daughter  is  now  (1892)  eleven  and  the 
boys  respectively  thirteen,  sixteen  and 
nineteen  years  of  age. 

JUDGU  F.  R.  E.  COR.VKI,!..  No  sketch 
of  the  bar  of  Miinieapolis  would  be  com- 
l)lcte  without  some  account  ol"  one  of  its 
brightest  ornaments.;— Judge  l'.  R.  E. 
Cornell.  .\s  an  advocate,  a  counselor, 
a  Judge  of  the  Sn])reme  Court, — in  each 
relation  he  had  no  su])erior. 

lie  was  born  in  Coventry,  Chenango 
County,  New  York,  November  17,  1821. 
He  was  graduated  from  I'nion  College 
in  181-2,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
the  Sui)reme  Court  at  .\lbany  in  184-r>, 
and  began  (he  ])raclice  of  the  law  at  Ad- 
dison, Steuben  County,  where  he  re- 
mained  until    1854-.     He  was  a  mend)er 
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of  the  State  Senate  of  New  York  for 
1852  and  1853.  In  the  year  1854  he  re- 
moved to  Minneapolis,  wliich  was  his 
home  until  his  death. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  State  Legis- 
lature in  1861,  1862  and  1865,  and  At- 
torney General  from  January  K^  1868, 
to  January  9,  1874.  In  Novemlier, 
1874,  he  was  elected  Associate  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  and  qualified  and 
took  his  seat  on  the  eleventh  of  the  same 
month.  He  died  in  Minneapolis  on  the 
23d  day  of  May,  1881. 

As  a  lawyer,  Judge  Cornell  stood  by 
unanimous  consent  in  the  front  rank  of 
the  profession,  both  as  an  advocate  be- 
fore a  jury,  and  in  arguing  cases  1:)efore 
the  nisi  prius  and  Supreme  Court.  His 
close  study  of  hinnan  nature,  and  his  en- 
tire mastery  of  the  facts  of  his  case, 
enabled  him,  with  rare  exceptions,  to 
carr3'  the  jury  with  him.  He  rareh*  ap- 
pealed to  the  passions,  but  almost  in- 
variably addressed  himself  to  the  judg- 
ment and  sound  reason  of  jur^'men. 
While  a  convincing  and  persuasive 
speaker,  he  never  resorted  to  the  artifices 
of  oratory  or  sophistry. 

But  it  was  in  legal  arguments  before 
the  bench  that  his  fullest  strength  was 
developed.  His  acute  discriminating 
mind  seemed  as  by  intuition  to  discern 
the  legal  principles  applicable  to  the  case 
in  hand,  and  detect  and  point  out  any 
misapjjlication  of  them  by  his  opponent. 
And  his  opinions  on  the  bench  as  jDub- 
lished  in  tlie  reports,  are  models  of  clear 
statement  of  facts,  and  conclusions  of 
law  following  the  same. 

Judge  Cornell  always  took  a  deep  in- 
terest in  the  mimicipal  and  educational 
affairs  of  the  city.  He  served  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  City  Council  and  Board  of 
Education  for  several  years.  His  judg- 
ment was  always  sought  and  prized  on 
matters   of    ])nl)lic   interest,   rind   in    his 


death  Minnea]5olis  lost  one  of  its  most 
honored  and  pidjjic  s])irited  citizens. 

Judge  Cornell,  after  his  removal  to 
Minnesota,  was  always  in  entire  sym- 
pathy with  the  principles  of  the  Republi- 
can party,  and  steadfastly  adhered  to 
them  through  life.  He  had  much  politi- 
cal experience,  was  a  close  student  of 
histor^^  courteous  and  conservative  in 
his  views,  and  his  advice  was  alwa^-s 
eagerly  sought  by  and  carried  great 
weight  with  his  party  associates.  He 
opposed  tlie  issue  of  the  old  state  rail- 
road I)onds  in  1857,  believing  the 
measure  would  prove  disastrous  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  State.  But  when 
the}'  had  once  been  fastened  on  iis,  his 
high  sense  of  justice,  honor  and  state 
]iride  recoiled  at  the  idea  of  repudiation, 
and  none  labored  more  earnesth-  than 
he  to  effect  a  settlement  of  the  troid^le- 
some  question  which  shoidd  be  reason- 
ably satisfactoi-y  to  the  bond-holders 
and  consistent  with  the  honor  and  dig- 
nity of  the  State. 

Judge  Cornell  was  peculiarly  happ}- 
in  his  family  and  social  relations.  He 
was  married  to  Eliza  O.  Burgess,  Nov. 
12,  1845.  There  were  three  children 
born  to  them,  Frank  B.,  Mary  R.  and 
Carrie  R.  Frank  is  in  business  in  this 
cit}-;  Mary  died  in  1855,  and  Carrie  was 
married  to  Robert  C.Kalkoflf  and  resides 
in  the  city,  as  also  Mrs.  Cornell.  Judge 
Cornell  never  made  the  accumvdation  of 
projjerty  a  leading  object  of  life,  yet  by 
]irudent  investments  at  an  earh-  day  he 
left  his  family  in  comfortable  if  not  inde- 
pendent circumstances.  In  social  life  he 
was  most  genial  and  companionable, 
and  left  a  large  circle  of  devoted  friends 
to  deeply  lament  his  death,  when  but 
little  past  the  meridian  of  life. 

On  the  tenth  day  of  June,  1881,  at  a 
fully  attended  meeting  of  the  bar  of  the 
State, at  the  Ca])itol  in  St.  Paul,  a  mem- 
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orial  resolution  was  adopted,  and  tla- 
Hon.  Gordon  E.  Colo,  chainnaii  of  tlic 
meeting  was  instructed  to  jiresent  the 
same  to  the  Supreme  Cotirt. 

On  the  same  da\'  Mr.  Cole  ])resented 
to  the  court,  then  in  session,  tlie  memor- 
ial of  the  bar,  and  moved  that  it  be  ent- 
ered in  the  records  of  the  court. 

.MEMORIAL. 

We,  the  members  of  the  bar  of  theState  of  Min- 
nesota, deem  it  appropriate  that  we  should  place 
upon  reeord  an  expression  of  our  sense  of  thegrcat 
loss  to  onr  State  and  its  Judiciary,  and  to  ourpro- 
fession,  caused  bj'  the  death  of  Hon.  Francis  R.  E. 
Cornell, one  of  the  Justices  of  the  SuprenieCourt  of 
our  State,  which  occurred  on  the  twenty-third  dav 
of  May  last. 

More  than  twenty-five  years  of  his  vigorous 
manhood  were  ])assed  among  us  in  the  constant 
and  successful  practice  of  ourprofession.  Endowed 
with  quickness  of  perception  and  clearness  of  judg- 
ment to  a  degree  rarely  united  in  the  same  person, 
with  his  thorough  training  and  close  application, 
he  excelled  in  all  branches  of  the  profession,  and 
stood  foremost  at  the  bar  of  the  State,  his  cai-eer 
being  marked  no  less  by  eminent  alrility  and  strict 
integrity,  than  by  that  uniform  kindness  and 
courtesy  toward  his  brcthcrcu,  which  won  for  him 
the  especial  regard  of  the  younger  members  of  the 
bar,  to  whom  he  was  the  model  of  professional  ex- 
cellence. 

His  fitness  for  the  highest  professional  honors 
was  recognized  by  his  brethren  at  the  bar,  and  bv 
the  people  of  the  State.  After  discharging  the  dnt^ 
ies  of  Attorney  Gener.al  for  repeated  terms  with  sig- 
nal ability,  he  was  elevated  to  the  bench  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  .-ind  has  left  a  judicial  record  with- 
out a  blemish  and  above  criticism,  which  will  re- 
main an  im|)erishable  testimony  to  his  learning 
and  ability  after  his  fame  at  the  bar  shall  have 
faded  in  the  shadowsof  tradition.  Dcejjly  deplor- 
ing otu-  loss,  which  has  taken  from  our  State  one 
of  ils  most  gifted  and  estimable  citizens,  from  the 
bcTich  one  of  the  ablest  of  justices,  and  from  our 
profession  a  brother  loved  .and  revered  by  us  all, 
we  can  contempl;ite  with  satisfaction  his  useful 
and  blameless  life,  and  rejoice  that  so  much  of  his 
is  left  to  us  in  the  records  of  the  State  and  of  the 
Supreme  Court;  and  we  respectfully  ask  tli;il  this 
Court  permit  this  brief  expression  dlDui  rcg.ird  for 
the  memory  of  our  honored  brother  to  lie  entered 
upon  its  records. 

Gen.  Cole  followed  the  ])resentatioii 
of  the  memori.-il  witli  a  feelintr  euloirv  of 


the  deceased.  Judge  I.  Atwater,  Judge 
William  Lochren,  Judge  K.  K.  Nelson,  of 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  Min- 
nesota; Gen. John  B.Sanborn,  Hon. M.J. 
Severance,  Messrs.  E.  M.  Wilson,  William 
McCluer,  and  John  M.  Shaw,  also  ad- 
dressed the  court  on  the  occasion.  Judge 
Lochren's  remarks  were  as  follows: 

May  it  Please  Your  Honors:  It  is  diffieult,  in 
the  brief  time  that  can  be  taken  at  such  a  meeting, 
to  sav  anything  at  all  commensurate  with  what 
is  fitting,  or  to  what  is  felt  by  every  one  respecting 
the  loss  of  such  a  man  as  Judge  Cornell. 

I  was  with  him,  at  the  bar  of  our  county,  since 
nn- coming  to  Minnesota,  twenty-five  years  ago; 
have  been  frequently  associated  with  him  and 
often  opposed  to  him  in  the  trial  of  causes  :ind 
came  to  know  him  intimately.  In  my  judgment 
he  was  the  ablest  lawyer  who  has  ever  practiced 
at  that  bar,  and  second  to  none  in  the  State.  He 
excelled  in  every  branch  of  the  profession — equally 
as  a  counsellor,  as  a  pleader,  in  the  examination 
of  witnesses,  as  an  advocate  before  juries,  and  in 
the  argument  of  questions  of  law  to  courts.  It  is 
seldom  that  one  man  possesses  such  varied  abilitv; 
and  whenever  it  occurs  in  our  profession  it  cannot 
fail  to  jihace  the  possessor  in  the  foremost  rank. 

He  loved  his  jjrofession  and  its  work,  and  never 
permitted  anything  to  divert  or  withdraw  him 
from  it.  Tr.-iiued  to  it  from  youth,  he  was  familiar 
with  the  underlying  principles  of  jurisprudence, 
and,  with  his  natural  powers  of  perception  and 
ncurate  judgment  he  seemed  to  reach  correct  con- 
chisions  with  the  rapidit\'  of  intuition.  But  he 
never  relied  too  much  upon  his  natural  powers, 
and  was  familiar  with  leading  authors  and  decis- 
ions, to  which  he  could  refer  with  readiness  when- 
ever neccssar}'  to  enforce  his  argument. 

A  noted  characteristic  was  his  nnfailingeourtesy 
and  consideration  for  others,  especially  his  breth- 
ren at  the  bar.  He  was  always  ready  to  assist 
and  encourage  young  men  starting  in  the  profes- 
sion, .ind  many  such  will  greatly  remember  his 
acts  of  ]irofession;d  kindness  .and  friendly  assist- 
ance. 

Although  his  jiracticc  was  large,  he  .seemed  to 
work  more  for  love  ot  his  profession  tlum  for  gain, 
and  was  proverbially  careless  about  securing  coni- 
pens.-ition  for  his  labor.  Without  biing  ;i  politician 
ill  the  ordinary  sense  of  Ih.-it  term,  he  took  a  lively 
interest  in  everything  all'ecting  the  material  pros- 
|ierily  of  the  state  and  of  the  eityin  which  he  lived, 
■■md  on  such  matters  his  counsel  was  always 
sought  .'iml  his  inlbicnee  gre.at. 

K'f.'icliing  at  l.'ist  the  go.'d  ol    ;i   l.ind;tl»lc  jtrofes- 
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sional  ambition— a  seat  upon  the  beneli  of  tliis 
honored  court — I  shall  not  speak  of  how  well  he 
performed  the  duties  of  that  high  station.  That 
is  too  well  known  and  recent  to  call  for  more  than 
reference.  Had  he  lived  beyond  his  term  of  office 
nearly  closed  at  the  time  of  his  death,  he  would 
have  Ijcen  chosen  without  opposition  to  continue 
in  the  place  for  which  all  felt  he  was  so  well  fitted. 
But  the  judicial  honors  by  him  worn  so  worthily 
have  been  laid  down  with  his  life.  His  labors  are 
ended,  and  our  brief  testimony  to  his  worth  closes 
the  record. 

Cliief  Justice  Gilfillan,iii  accepting  the 
memorial  on  behalf  of  the  Court,  and  or- 
dering the  same  entered  in  the  records, 
expressed  in  feeling  aixl  eloquent  words 
the  great  loss  sustained  by  the  Court, 
bar  and  the  community  at  large,  in  the 
death  of  Judge  Cornell.  No  such  univer- 
sal and  sincere  feeling  of  sorrow  has  been 
witnessed  at  the  decease  of  £iny  member 
of  the  bench  or  bar  in  tiiis  state. 

WiLiJ.v.M  WooDBRiDGE  McNair.  The 
lamented  death  of  W.  W.  McNair,  which 
occurred  September  15,  1885,  removed 
from  Minneapolis  one  who  was  a  most 
enthusiastic  and  efficient  participant  in 
public  enterprises,  a  leader  at  the  bar, 
and  above  all,  one  whose  vivacity  of 
disposition,  honorable  life,  and  genial 
companionship,  had  endeared  him  to  all 
who  knew  him. 

He  was  born  at  Groveland,  Living- 
ston County,  New  York,  on  the  fourth 
day  of  January,  1836,  and  was  the  eldest 
son  of  William  Wilson  McNair,  whose 
familj'  of  Scotch-Irish  descent  removed 
from  Eastern  Pennsylvania  before  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century'.  His 
mother,  Sarah  Pierrepont,  was  of 
English  lineage,  a  descendant  of  Re\'. 
James  Pierrepont,  one  of  the  founders  of 
Yale  College,  a  family  which  traced  its 
ancestry  in  a  direct  line  from  Robert  de 
Pierrepont,  who  accompanied  William, 
the  Conquerer,  from  Normandy  in  the 
invasion  of  A.  D.  1066.  He  attended  the 
academies  of  Genesee  and  Canandaigua, 


and  added  to  the  acquisitions  of  the 
schools  by  careful  and  well  directed  read- 
ing. The  home  was  a  devotedl3'  chris- 
tian one,  and  in  early  boyhood  he  united 
with  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  re- 
mained through  his  busy  life  an  earnest 
and  devout  member  of  that  church. 

At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  left  the  home 
of  his  youth  and  entered  the  law  office  of 
Hon.  J.  R.  Doolittle,  at  Racine,  Wis., 
where  for  two  years  he  was  a  careful 
student  of  the  law,  which  he  had  decided 
to  make  his  profession.  Looking  west- 
ward for  a  location,  he  was  so  charmed 
with  the  beauty  of  Alinnesota,  and  so 
prepossessed  by  the  advantages  offered 
at  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  that  in  1857 
he  took  up  his  residence  in  Minneapolis, 
and  continuing  his  studies,  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  during  the  same  year.  Two 
years  later  he  formed  a  partnershiij  with 
Henry  D.  Beman,  an  accomplished  gen- 
tleman and  able  lawyer  of  southern 
origin.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  war 
of  the  rebellion  his  partner  returned  to 
his  southern  home,  and  Mr.  McNair  as- 
sociated himself  with  the  late  Eugene  M. 
Wilson.  The  new  firm  had  a  large  prac- 
tice but  was  broken  up  by  Mr.  Wilson's 
election  to  Congress  in  1868.  The  firm 
of  Lochren  and  McNair  was  then  formed, 
to  which  J.  B.  Gilfillan  was  afterwards 
admitted,  and  continued  the  leading  law 
office  of  the  city  until  Mr.  Lochren's  ap- 
pointment as  Judge  of  the  District 
Court  in  1881.  The  business  was  con- 
tinued by  McNair  and  Gilfillan  until  the 
election  of  the  latter  to  Congress  in  1884, 
when,  through  impaired  health  and  the 
pressure  of  outside  lousiness  connections, 
he  retired  from  law  practice. 

Mr.  McNair  practiced  in  the  courts  of 
Minnesota  for  twenty-seven  years.  For 
four  years  prior  to  1863  he  was  County 
.\ttomey  of  Hennepin  County.  While 
efficient  as  a  practicing  attorney,  his  in- 
clination and  adaptation  were  rather  for 
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llic  (Icfciisc  than  llic  ]ir()scciilii)n.  Xo 
iii(.-ml)cr  ol  lliv  l)ar  (luriii;^'  the  |)ci"i()cl  ol 
his  pi'iicticc  ,'i])i)carc(l  in  as  many  trials 
as  he.  At  c.vcr\-  tcrin  (jf  court  lie  was  in- 
cessantW  engaged  in  contested  eases, 
sometimes  ap])earing  in  nearly-  every 
trial.  It  was  a  subject  of  wonder  how 
one,  not  especially  vigorous,  could  sus- 
tain so  constant  a  strain  tqjon  hisphysi- 
e;d  i)owers,  and  endure  such  intense  ten- 
sion ot  mind.  Hut  he  always  came  u]) 
fresh  to  every  new  encounter.  He  was 
almost  invariably  successfid.  His  tact 
antl  resources  were  exhaustless.  He 
seemed  to  have  an  intuitive  perception 
of  the  mental  state  of  witness  or  juror. 
His  memory  was  tenacious,  and  he 
seemed  to  know  the  history  and  idiosyn- 
crasy of  every  one  coming  in  contact 
with  him.  His  skill  in  the  examination 
of  witnesses  was  faultless,  and  in  his  ad- 
dresses to  the  jury  he  seemed  to  know  at 
once  the  secret  of  cqnviction.  He  was 
logical,  humorous,  accurate,  and  at 
times  truly  eloquent.  In  his  relations  to 
the  bar  he  was  uniformly  courteous,  and 
if  he  differed  from  the  court  he  would  al- 
mostseem  to  put  the  court  in  the  wrong. 
His  forensic  labors  were  too  constant 
and  exacting  to  leave  much  time  for  the 
stud^'  of  books,  but  his  early  prepara- 
tion was  thorough,  his  memory  reten- 
tive, and  all  his  fund  of  knowledge  at 
(piick  command.  When  occasion  re- 
{[uired  the  preparation  of  a  brief  or  writ- 
ten opinion  the  work  was  done  thor- 
oughly and  exhaustively,  but  he  prefer- 
red to  let  his  solid  partners  make  the 
briefs  and  draw  the  pleadings.  His  forte 
was  the  nisi  j)rius  trial,  and  in  this  he 
was  without  a  peer  at  the  bar  where  he 
practiced,  especially  after  the  retirement 
of  the  late  Judge  Cornell.  Air.  McNair 
was  greatly  sought  for  ceninscl  in  varied 
domestic  and  private  difficulties,  and 
delighted  in  making  settlements  without 
litigation.     He  seemed  to  be  able  to  har- 


monize opposing  ieelings,  and  unilv  tiis- 
cordent  elements.  And  lie  was  accessible 
to  all.  The  ])oor  man,  with  no  prospect 
of  a  fee,  found  himself  iis  well  served  as 
the  richest  client.  Mr  McNair  was  no 
specialist  in  legal  i)raetice.  In  equity 
jurisdiction,  probate,  real  estate  titles, 
damage  suits,  contracts,  prosecution  or 
delense  of  ])risoners,tlie  long  and  tedi(nis 
examination  ot  accounts — in  any  ami  all 
branches  of  the  law  he  seemed  equally  at 
home.  But  these  incessant  and  exhaust- 
ing labors,  together  with  the  growing 
burden  of  a  private  estate,  which  was 
one  of  the  largest  ever  left  In' a  profes- 
sional man  here,  and  a  multitude  of  jjri- 
vate  trusts,  were  steadih'  sapping  his 
stock  of  vitality,  and  when  the  law  was 
abandoned  in  1884-  his  i)hysical  i)ower 
was  well  nigh  exhausted,  but  his  vivacitv 
and  exhnbcrance  of  spirits  sur\ivetl  ini- 
til  the  end. 

The  activities  of  Mr.  McNair's  life 
were  not  confined  to  the  practice  of  the 
law.  He  had  rare  fitness  for  a  public 
career,  though  he  did  not  seek  its  hon- 
ors, but  rather  accepted  them  as  a  call 
to  duty.  Thus  as  early  as  18()<S  he  was 
elected  as  one  of  the  school  directors  of 
the  CitA-  of  St.  Anthon\',  and  served  in 
that  useful,  though  not  consjiieuous, 
office. 

In  1869  he  was  elected  Mayor  of  the 
City  of  St.  Anthony,  and  so  satisfactory 
was  his  administration  ol  municipal 
affairs  that  he  was  re-elected  in  1870, 
and  continued  at  the  head  of  the  city 
government  until  its  consolidation  with 
Minnea]3olis  in  1S72. 

In  later  years  he  affiliated  willi  the 
Democratic  party,  though  it  seemed  in 
a  hopeless  minority  in  the  city,  the  con- 
gressional district  and  the  state.  He 
was  one  of  the  trusted  leaders  of  the 
])arty  in  council.  At  the  congressional 
election  in  the  fall  of  1876  the  nomina- 
tion of  the  party  for  member  of  congress 
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was  tendered  him,  and  against  his  desire 
he  made  the  run.  As  was  antieipiited  he 
was  not  eleeted,  l)ut  the  eanvass  was 
spirited  and  he  received  the  compliment 
ofredncing  largely  the  fid  verse  majority. 
Again  in  ISSo  the  nomination  for  gov- 
ernor of  the  state  was  tendered  him,  but 
he  positively  declined  it,  thinking  his 
party  dut}'  fulh'  perlormed  by  the  con- 
gressional race. 

In  business  enterprises  of  a  qunsi  pub- 
lic character,  his  co-operation  was 
sought  and  often  obtained.  These  were 
not  always  profitable,  but  the}'  intro- 
duced new  industries  and  improvements 
and  helped  to  build  up  the  city.  Thus 
he  was  for  many  years  a  director  of  the 
State  National  Bank,  and  of  its  succes- 
sor, the  Security  Bank.  To  the  admin- 
istration of  the  latter  institution  hegave 
much  time,  serving  on  its  discount  com- 
mittee, and  it  was  largely  due  to  his  in- 
conspicuous, though  powerful  influence, 
that  the  bank  attained  the  flnancial 
leadership  in  the  city. 

With  nine  associates  Mr.  McNair  par- 
ticipated in  organizing  the  Minneapolis 
Gas  Light  Company,  which  built  an  ex- 
tensive plant,  and  introduced  illumiufit- 
ing  gas  into  thecity.  Likewise  he  joined 
with  a  few  other  enterprising  citizens  in 
incorporating  the  Minneapolis  Street 
Railway  Company,  which  laid  the  first 
line  of  rail  and  operated  the  first  cars  in 
tlie  city.  The  enterjirise  was  not  at  first 
a  financial  success,  but  it  was  the  nucleus 
from  wdiich  has  grown  the  unequalled 
ra]iid  transit  system  of  the  city.  ' 

He  also  gave  much  thought  totheim- 
])rovement  of  the  transportation  facili- 
ties of  thecit\'.  It  was  felt  that  direct 
communications  with  Lake  Superior, 
and  with  the  Minnesota  Valley  were  es- 
sential. For  this  purpose  the  Minneapo- 
lis and  Duluth,  and  afterwards  the  Min- 
neapolis and  St.  Louis  railroad  compan- 
ies were  organized.     Mr.  McNair  was  an 


original  stockholder  in  both,  as  well  as  a 
prominent  memljer  of  their  Boards  of  Di- 
rectors. He  took  great  inteix'st  in  the 
construction  of  these  lines,  which  have 
proved  to  be  the  key  to  the  commercial 
interests  of  the  city. 

He  was  also  connected  with  several 
business  enterprises,  prominent  among 
which  was  a  lumber  company,  which 
purchased  large  tracts  of  pine  timbered 
land  in  the  northeasterly  part  of  the 
state,  and  built  and  operated  a  saw  mill, 
and  took  large  contracts  for  the  supply 
of  timber  and  lumber  along  the  line  of 
the  Northern  Pacific  railroad.  He  was 
also  interested  for  many  years  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  hard  yellow  brick,  so 
charficteristic  of  the  city,  and  from  which 
so  many  of  its  buildings  were  made  in  the 
earlier  (hiys.  He  had  nuich  business  sa- 
gacity, his  undertakings  and  investments 
being  successful  and  profitable.  He  was 
so  strongh'  impressed  with  the  destiny 
of  the  city  that  he  was  continually  ac- 
quiring lands  in  its  vicinity,  so  that  at 
his  death  he  was  the  owner  of  more  than 
a  thousand  acres  of  land  in  the  environs 
of  the  city,  much  of  which  is  now  laid 
out  and  occupied. 

August  21st,  1862,  he  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Miss  Louise  Wilson, 
daughter  of  Hon.  Edgar  C.  Wilson,  of 
Virginia,  and  sister  of  Hon.  Eugene  M. 
Wilson,  his  law  partner.  His  marriage 
was  a  most  hap])y  one,  and  from  all  the 
toils  and  cares  of  his  activelife,  he  turned 
to  the  perfect  enjoyment  of  his  home. 
His  family  and  his  children  were  his  joy 
and  delight.  There  were  two  daughters, 
Agnes  O.  and  Louise  P.  McNair  who, 
with  his  wife,  survive  him. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  McNair  soon  after  mar- 
riage made  their  home  in  a  modest  house 
on  the  east  side,  which  they  continued  to 
oceu]3y  until  just  before  his  death.  For 
several  years  he  had  been  erecting  a  beau- 
tiful stcjue  mansion.     This   house  is  the 
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residence  (ji'tlie  i'aniil_v,  and  is  an  endur- 
inj?  memento  of  the  elegant  taste  and 
lil)eral  spirit  of  its  proprietor. 

Mr.  McNair  was  fond  of  the  rod  and 
the  gini.  It  was  his  dehght  to  escape 
from  ])rofessional  labor  and  businesscare 
for  a  few  days'  vacation  in  the  woods  or 
beside  the  sparkling  brooks.  He  was  an 
expert  with  l)oth  ini])lemcnts,  and  seldom 
returned  with  empt_v  bag  or  creel.  Among 
the  valued  accessions  of  his  house  was 
always  to  he  found  a  well  trained  point- 
er or  sagacious  setter  dog,  faithlul  com- 
panions upon  these  rural  excursions.  He 
enjoyed  traveling,  thougli  forced  1:)y  the 
press  of  business  to  limit  the  indulgence 
of  the  taste  to  occasional  trips. 

As  health  began  to  decline  he  indulged 
a  native  taste  for  rural  life.  On  an  ele- 
vated point  upon  his  lands  overlooking 
the  city  he  built  a  farm  house  and  cajia- 
cious  barns.  There  were  gathered  horses 
of  the  best  blood,  and  sleek  cattle.  A 
cf)nservatory  and  flower  garden  furn- 
ished bloom  and  fragrance,  and  he  spent 
many  hours  in  his  fields  and  among  his 
herds.  But  it  was  too  late  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  his  maladies.  The  years  of 
professional  labor  and  business  anxiety 
had  too  much  taxed  his  vital  force.  The 
bow  was  tmlient,  1)ut  had  lost  its  elas- 
ticity. His  final  release  from  all  cartliy 
care  and  struggle  was  on  Sej)teniber  15, 
1885. 

No  citizen  of  Minneajjolis  was  ever 
mf)re  deplored.  Ncjt  alone  professional 
bretliren,  associates  in  business,  compan- 
ions in  social  life,  but  all  classes  and 
ranks  of  ])eo])le  joined  in  lamenting  his 
demise.  They  felt  a  personal  loss;  that 
,'1  friend  had  (lei)afte(l. 

Though  cut  sliort  at  its  meridian,  his 
life  was  a  memorable  one.  He  had  liril- 
lianl  (pirdities,  wliieli  made  liim  an  in- 
S])irati(jn  in  social  life.  He  was  the  sold 
of  lionor  in  liis  dealings  with  others, 
though  acute  and  ]irudent.     He  was  de- 


vout in  spiritual  life,  dominated  Ijy  thor- 
oughly religious  conviction,  but  without 
sanctimoniousness  or  bigotry.  He  was 
aec|uisitive,but  generous,  and  charitable 
without  ostentation.  He  was  ambiti- 
ous, but  mounted  only  through  m;nily 
and  honorable  paths.  He  was  public 
spirited  and  patriotic.  He  was  kind  and 
loving  in  domestic  life.  The  tall  shaft  at 
Lakewood  which  rises  over  his  resting 
placebut  signalizes  the  commandingemi- 
nence  which  he  held  in  life  among  the  act- 
ive and  restless  citizens  of  Alinneapolis. 

*EuGENE  M.  Wilson.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-four  years,  or  in  the  fall  of  1857, 
Eugene  M.  Wilson  cast  his  fortunes  with 
those  of  the  peojjle  of  the  comparatively 
new  village  of  Minneapolis.  From  that 
time  until  the  day  of  his  death  he  ranked 
as  one  of  the  most  notalily  influential 
citizens  of  this  communit\'. 

Mr.  Wilson  sprang  from  Scotch-Irish 
stock,  the  same  blood  that  gave  Andrew 
Jackson  and  John  C.  Cfdhoun  to  Ameri 
can  statecraft.  His  father  was  Edgar  C. 
Wilson,  prominent  in  Virginia  politics, 
and  his  grandfather,  Thomas  Wilson. 
Both  father  and  grandfather  were  mem- 
bers of  Congress  from  Virginia,  the  father 
serving  in  tiie  National  house  from  18;?;> 
to  1835,  and  his  grandfather  from  1811 
to  1813.  His  ancestry  on  both  the  ma- 
ternal and  paternal  side  were  patriots 
and  soldiers  during  the  Revolutionary 
struggle,  and  also  during  the  war  of 
1812. 

Mr.  Wilson  wasborn  in  Morgantown, 
Va.,  Dec.  25,  1833,  iiml  began  his  educa- 
tion at  home  and  in  the  schools  of  his 
native  village.  Before  he  was  fifteen 
years  of  age  he  entered  Jefferson  College, 
graduating  from  that  institution  at  the 
early  age  of  eighteen.  After  completing 
his  academic  stxulies  he  entered  his  fath- 
er's law  office  as  a  sttulent,  find  at  the 
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age  of  twenty-oiic  was  aclniittcd  to  tlic 
practice.  In  the  year  iS'tCt  lie  left  Vir- 
ginia and  came  to  Alinnesota,  first  set- 
tling in  the  practice  of  law  at  Winona, 
where  he  formed  ii  partnership  with  Wil- 
liam Mitchell,  afterwards  Judge  of  the 
StJite  Sujjreme  Court,  the  firm  name  be- 
ing Wilson  &  Mitchell.  Here  he  soon  de- 
monstrated his  ability  as  a  lawyer  in 
legal  contests  with  such  shining  lights  of 
the  bar  as  William  Windom,  afterwards 
member  of  Congress,  United  States  Sena- 
tor, and  twice  Secretary  of  the  Treasury; 
D.  S.  Norton,  afterward  United  States 
Senator;  Thomas  Wilson, afterward  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  Charles 
Berry,  afterward  Attorney  General. 

In  1857  President  Buchanan  appoint- 
ed Mr.  Wilson  to  the  office  of  United 
States  District  Attorney,  a  position  he 
filled  with  marked  credit  and  ability'  un- 
til the  admission  of  the  State  into  the 
Union  in  1858.  On  receiving  his  com- 
mission as  District  Attorney  he  removed 
from  Winona  to  Minneapolis,  thereafter 
finding  his  home  in  this  city  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life. 

After  the  admission  of  the  State  into 
the  Union  Air.  Wilson  continued  the 
practice  of  his  profession  in  this  city.  In 
1861  he  formed  a  law  partnership  with 
W.  W.  McNair,  a  gentleman  who  later 
became  his  l)rother-in-law.  In  18G2  he 
entered  the  militar}'  service  of  the  na- 
tion, being  commissioned  captain  ofCom- 
pany  "A"  of  the  First  Minnesota  Regi- 
ment of  Cavalr\%  or  the  "Mounted  Ran- 
gers," as  it  was  locally  known.  In  this 
])osition  he  -served  for  one  ^ear,  being 
mustered  out  at  the  close  of  his  term  of 
service.  His  military  experience  did  not 
extend  to  the  battlefields  of  the  South, 
as  the  organization  to  which  he  belonged 
was  retained  in  the  State  for  service  on 
the  frontier  against  the  Indians.  On  en- 
tering again  into  civil  life  he  resumed  the 
practice  of  his  profession,  taking  position     that  the  Northern  Pacific  railway  land 


in  the  ranks  thereof  among  the  foremost 
lawyers  of  the  Northwest. 

On  the  6th  day  of  September,  1865, 
Mr.  Wilson  was  married  to  lilizabeth 
Kimball,  only  daughter  of  Col.  William 
M.  Kimball,  of  St.  Anthony  (East  Min- 
neapolis). There  were  born  of  this  un- 
ion five  children,  three  daughters  still 
surviving. 

In  1868,  after  one  of  tlie  most  heated 
campaigns  ever  known  in  the  political 
history  of  the  State,  Mr.  Wilson  was 
elected  on  the  Democratic  ticket  to  a  seat 
in  the  Forty -first  Congress  from  the 
Third  Congressional  District.  The  dis- 
trict was  overwhelmingly  Republican, 
and  had  been  represented  by  Hon.  Igna- 
tius Donnelh'.  During  the  campaign  of 
that  year  occurred  the  historical  split  in 
the  Republican  party;  Mr.  Donnelly  re- 
ceiving a  nomination  from  one  faction 
and  Hon.  .C.  C.  Andrews  that  of  the 
other.  Mr.  Wilson  was  the  unanimous 
choice  of  the  Democraticconvention,and 
was  elected,  receiving  13,506  votes  to 
11,229  for  Mr.  Donnelly  and  8,595  for 
Mr.  Andrews.  His  service  in  Congress 
was  of  the  most  useful  and  brilliant  char- 
acter, notwithstanding  the  fact  that  his 
party  was  everywhere  in  the  minority. 
Mr.  Wilson  was  especially  fitted,  both 
by  inherent  qualities  and  education,  for 
success  in  public  life.  He  was  of  the  most 
genial  temperament,  and  without  effort 
could  draw  men  to  him.  Possessed  of  a 
handsome  and  magnetic  personality  and 
fine  social  qualities,  he  was  wherever 
known  a  universal  favorite.  Only  to  the 
fact  that  his  party  was  hopelessly  in  the 
minority  in  the  district  represented  bj' 
him  is  to  be  attributed  his  retirement  in 
1870.  To  his  honor  be  it  said  that  he 
returned  to  his  profession,  after  a  two 
years  temi  in  Congress,  poorer  than  he 
left  it. 

It  was  during  his  term   in   Congress 
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jj;rant  wns  secured.  Mr.  Wilson  was 
tiiember  of  boUi  llie  Paeifie  Railroad  and 
rul)lie  Lands  coniniittees  of  the  House, 
and  was  thus  in  a  position  to  wield  a 
most  potent  inHuenee  on  the  fortunes  of 
the  struggling  corporation.  At  the  time 
of  Mr.  Wilson's  Jidvcnt  on  the  floor  of 
Congress  it  was  regjirded  as  a  matter  of 
•most  vital  importance  to  the  State  that 
the  Northern  Pacific  railroad  should  be 
chartered  and  endowed.  Both  cju  the 
lloor  and  in  committee,  by  public  speech 
find  tireless  industry  he  strove  to  com- 
pass this  great  work,  and  was  successful. 
To  his  eternal  honor  be  it  said,  that  in 
the  midst  of  the  most  unblushingcorrup- 
tion  Mr.  Wilson  kei)t  his  hands  and  his 
conscience  clear,  and  that  his  most  mal- 
ignant political  enemy  (he  never  had  a 
personal  one)  never  dared  to  hint  that 
he  had  supported  any  public  measure 
from  unworthy  motives.  During  his 
congressional  career  he  also  secured  the 
passage  of  a  bill  granting  lands  to  the 
University  of  Minnesota;  advocated  the 
])oliey  (since  then  adopted  as  the  settled 
jjolicy  of  the  government)  of  allotment 
of  lands  in  severalty  to  Indians;  eham- 
l)ioned  liberal  apjjropriations  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  agricultural  interests,  and 
gave  cheerfull}'  of  his  time  and  energies 
for  the  passage  of  every  just  bill  before 
Congress. 

Returning  to  Minneapolis  after  the 
close  of  his  congressional  term,  he  formed 
a  pjirtnership  with  James  W.  Lawrenet-, 
a  business  connection  which  remained 
iuil>roken  down  to  the  day  of  his  death. 
The  firm  of  which  he  was  the  senior  mem- 
ber at  once  took  a  leading  position  at  the 
l)ar  ol'  the  eount\'  and  state,  and  there 
were  few  imi)ortant  eases  tried  in  Mimie- 
apolis  during  the  ensuing  twenty  years 
with  which  the  firm  of  Wilson  6c  Law- 
rence was  not  in  some  way  coiiueeted 
Mr.  Wilson  was  the  leading  counsel  ol 
Col.  W.S.  King  in  the  famous  King-Rem- 


ington suit,  which  involved  re.'il  estate  in 
Minneapolis  valued  at  over  $L;,n()(>,()()(). 
He  i)repared  the  case  lor  Iri.d,  personally 
drew  all  the  papers  during  its  trial  and 
the  briefs  in  a])])erd,  and  linally  fought  it 
to  a  successfvd  issue  for  his  client — the 
most  noted  ease  and  involving  larger  in- 
terests than  any  ever  before  brought  be- 
fore the  courts  of  the  Northwest. 

In  1872  the  two  cities  of  St.  Anthony 
and  Minneapolis  were  united  under  one 
municipal  government,  and  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  city  was  at 
that  time  Republican  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority,  Mr.  Wilson  was  elected 
the  first  mayor  of  the  aew  city.  Of  his 
career  as  the  chief  executive  officer  of  this 
large  and  growing  city,  it  is  scarcely  ne- 
cessary to  give  more  than  a  passing 
word.  Here,  as  everywhere,  his  course 
was  guided  and  marked  b}'  the  strict- 
est integrity  and  the  most  tireless  en- 
ergy in  the  upbuilding  of  the  public  in- 
terest. Again  in  lS7-t  he  was  chosen 
mayor  and  served  with  honor  and  credit 
for  another  term,  refusing  a  re-nomina- 
tion Ijy  his  party  eipiivalent  to  an  elec- 
tion. In  1878  and  again  in  1890  he  was 
elected  State  Senator  and  served  the 
jjcople  of  Hennepin  County  faithfull\-  in 
the  State  Legislature.  On  the  establish- 
ment of  the  park  system  for  the  city  Mr. 
Wilson  was  ai)i)ointe(l  a  member  t)f  the 
Park  Board— his  last  ])ublic  jjosition, 
and  one  he  held  until  his  death.  The  last 
ten  years  of  his  life  were  devoted  to  the 
active  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  pro- 
fession and  to  social  and  domestic  enjo}'- 
ment.  Possessed  of  a  beautiful  home  and 
abundant  wealth,  surrotnidcd  by  a  most 
charming  family,  he  was  the  centre  of  ;i 
most  select  circle  of  friends  who  were  al- 
ways welcome  to  the  hosi)itaIities  of  his 
fireside.  He  continued  in  the  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  his  profession  until  the 
early  winter  of  188«),  when  his  health 
began  to  fail.      His  condition    was   not 
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considered  at  all  dtmgerous,  l)ut  his 
]iliysieiai]  advised  a  cessation  of  work 
and  tlic  enjoyment  of  a  period  of  perfect 
rest.  Accompanied  by  his  wife  and 
daughters  and  by  Hon.  Thomas  Wilson 
and  wife,  of  Winona,  he  sailed  for  Nas- 
sau, New  Providence,  in  the  Bahamas, 
hoping  that  the  genial  climate  of  that 
locality  would  restore  him  to  health  and 
vigor.  But  such  was  not  to  be.  Afllietcd 
by  no  i^articiilar  disease,  it  seemed  tliat 
the  vital  forces  were  simply  worn  out. 
He  died  at  Nassau  on  the  10th  day  of 
Ai)ril,  1890.  Almost,  if  not  quite,  his 
last  labor  was  one  of  love,  in  preparing 
a  history  of  the  Mounted  Rangers,  for 
])ublication  in  the  military  history  of  the 
State. 

Mr.  Wilson  was  a  man  of  unimpeach- 
al)le  integrity,  perfectly  honest  in  every 
iiiotive,thelast  person  to  suspect  a  wrong 
in  others,  and  this  unswerving  confidence 
in  mankind  was  returned  to  him  by  all 
classes  in  a  marked  degree.  Springing 
from  old  and  distinguished  colonial 
stock,  he  was  the  most  democratic  of 
men.  His  Ijest  friends,  and  those  whose 
loyalt\-  never  failed  him,  were  the  work- 
ing classes — the  men  and  women  of  the 
city  who  toiled  with  their  hands.  To 
these  he  was  guide,  philosopher,  coun- 
sellor and  friend,  and  to  their  interests 
and  for  their  advancement  he  gave  with- 
out money  and  without  price  the  best 
days  of  his  manly  and  useful  life.  His 
friends  of  every  station  in  life  did  not 
fully  appreciate  the  value  of  this  man 
until  death  had  removed  him.  In  the 
midst  of  the  daily  struggle  for  wealth 
and  social  i)osition  his  perfect  self-poise, 
entire  unselfishness  and  inherent  sense  of 
all  that  was  gentle,  quieth'  courageous 
and  manly,  were  overlooked.  To  speak 
of  the  public  services  rendered  and  high 
l)ositions  held  by  a  man  like  Eugene  M. 
Wilson,  seems  only  a  mockery  to  those 
who  were  acquainted  with  the  man,  and 


eoidd  measure  the  strength  of  the  tpiiet, 
vinseen  forces  which  made  every  hour  of 
his  sincere  and  ingenuous  life  a  benedic- 
tion to  his  fellows.  Of  no  one  in  all  the 
range  of  the  writer's  acquaintance  could 
the  words  applied  to  Bayard — "Sans 
peuer  et  sans  reproche" — "without  fear 
and  without  reproach,"  be  more  honestly 
and  truthfulh- applied.  In  the  midst  of 
corruption  he  was  incorruptible ;  sur- 
rounded ])y  selfishness  and  greed  he  was 
forever  generous,  liberal,  magnanimous. 

In  1888  he  was  duly  nominated  by  the 
Democratic  party  as  their  Gubernatorial 
leader.  There  were  three  candidates,  re- 
ceiving the  following  vote:  Mcrrifim, 
134,355;  Wilson,  110,251;  Harrison, 
17,026. 

Mr.  Wilson  would  probably  under  no 
accident  of  environment  have  been  re- 
corded a  great  statesman.  His  un- 
doubted ability  was  supjjlementcd  by  in- 
dustry and  energy,  while  his  fine  social 
qualities  gave  assurance  always  of  [ler- 
sonal  popularity.  If  his  fortunes  had 
been  cast  in  a  community  controlled  by 
the  Democratic  party,  he  would  doubt- 
less have  spent  the  major  portion  of  his 
life  in  public  employment,  and  he  would 
douljtless  have  been  more  widely  known. 
But,  after  all,  the  chief  strength  and 
charm  of  Mr.  Wilson  was  found  rather 
in  his  heart  than  his  head.  His  intellect- 
ual qualities,  though  strong  and  pro- 
nounced, were  not  of  that  overshadow- 
ing char£icter  which  constitute  a  Crom- 
well or  force  to  the  front  a  Webster  or 
Lincoln . 

His  influence  on  Minneapolis  and  its 
development  was  great  and  lasting — find 
always  beneficent.  The  force  of  his 
good  works  will  persist  when  his  monu- 
ment is  dust  and  his  name  forgotten. 
His  chief  element  of  strength  was  found 
in  that  mightiest  bulwark  against 
wrong  everywhere — a  high  and  benefi- 
cent character.    Other  men  might  stoop 
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to  elf)  uiiclc.'Ui  or  unworthy  thiiijis,  hut 
what  Eugene  Wilson  did  was  always  in 
accord  with  his  conception  of  the  strict- 
est prinei])les  of  entire  justice  and  the 
most  perfect  rectitude.  He  never  for  one 
inonieot  laid  aside  the  safeguard  of  right 
lliought;  and  so  when  tem]itationscanie 
to  him  he  was  armed  against  vice.  His 
Hfe  bore  constant  testimony  to  his  liirtli 
and  breeding.  Behind  liim  was  an  an- 
cestry— not  overwhelmingly  great  or  ex- 
alted, perha])s,  but  one  that  had  always 
consisted  of  men  of  high  sense  of  honor. 
The  shades  of  his  ancestors  were  never 
stained  by  any  act  of  his. 

Probably  no  man  that  ever  was 
called  away  from  his  place  l)y  death  was 
more  universally  missed  and  moiuMied 
tlian  Mr.  Wilson.  The  numerous  testi- 
monials offered  by  his  fellow  citizens  at 
the  shrine  of  his  grave  all  bear  witness 
to  the  exalted  esteem  of  his  fellow  citi- 
zens. All  classes  and  conditions  of  men 
and  women  joined  to  do  honor  to  the 
perfect  citizen,  the  constant  friend,  the 
tireless  advocate,  the  honest  man. 

James  Wetherisy  Lawrence.  Mr, 
Lawrence  came  of  a  line  of  lawyers,  and 
occupies  a  position  at  the  bar  which  does 
no  discredit  to  his  distinguished  pre- 
decessors. His  grandfather,  James  K. 
Lawrence,  was  a  lawyer,  and  United 
States  Attorney  General  of  the  district  of 
New  York.  He  was  of  an  old  Connecti- 
cut famih".  His  father,  James  R.  Law- 
rence, Jr.,  came  to  Minnea])olis  in  185G, 
and  was  elected  Prosecuting  Attorney  of 
Hennepin  County  thefollowingyear,  and 
was  a  partner  of  William  Lochren,  one 
of  the  present  judges  of  the  District 
Court.  He  removed  to  Chicago  in  ISCiO, 
and  at  the  outbrcidv  of  the  Civil  War 
entered  the  military  service  ol  the  gov- 
ernment and  died  while  in  the  service. 
Colonel  Stevens,  who  knew  him  well,  in 
his"Personal  Recollections"  says  of  him, 


"He  wjis  one  of  the  most  elocpient 
S])eakers  that  ever  iuhlressed  a  Minne- 
sota audience.  With  his  great  talent 
and  popularity,  had  his  life  been  spareil, 
he  would  un(|ucstionabl\'  long  ere  this 
have  occu])ic(l  llic  highest  trusts  in  the 
gill  of  the  ])eoijlc."  The  name  Wetlier- 
by  is  the  family  name  of  his  mother.  It 
was  a  ])rominent  family  in  central  New 
York. 

James  W.  Lawrence  was  born  in  Syra- 
cuse, New  York,  August  9,  1.S4-G;  he  was 
therefore  ten  years  old  when  his  family 
first  became  residents  of  Minnea])olis. 
He  returned  to  New  York  for  his  educa- 
tion, and  having  prepared  for  college  in 
the  public  schools  of  Syracuse,  entered 
Hamilton  College,  from  which  he  gradu- 
ated at  the  early  age  of  twent\'-one. 
During  his  college  life  he  had  for  room- 
mate Frank  Rice,  now  serving  for  the 
second  time  as  Secretary  of  State  of  New 
York.  He  studied  law  in  New  York  Cit}' 
with  Sheldon  &  Brown,  of  that  city,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  that  state  in 
1869.  The  death  of  his  father  had  left 
him  without  means.  A  part  of  the  ex- 
penses of  his  education  were  earned,  and 
a  i)art  were  defrayed  from  a  loan  which 
was  paid  off  with  his  first  professional 
earnings. 

KcLurning  to  Minneapolis  he  ibrmed 
a  law  ])artnership  with  Eugene  M.  Wil- 
son, which  continued  tuitil  the  death 
of  Mr.  Wilson.  The  firm  had  a  large 
and  profitable  practice.  The  senior  was 
for  many  years  the  leader  at  the  bar,  as 
he  was  president  of  the  Bar  Association. 
He  was  an  active  politician  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  serving  for  a  term  in  Con- 
gress, and  also  in  the  State  Senate,  and 
having  been  the  candidate  of  his  j)art_v 
for  Governor  of  the  State.  These  inter- 
ruptions threw  upon  the  junior  partner 
a  large  responsibility,  which  he  carried 
with  ability  and  efficiency.  The  firm 
w  as  connected   with   much  of  the  most 
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inii)ortaiit  litigation  which  has  been 
contested  l)etbre  the  local  courts,  not- 
ably the  King-Remington  ease,  in  which 
their  clients  recovered  property  of  the 
value  of  nearly  two  million  dollars,  and 
his  attorneys  received  the  largest  feeever 
paid  in  the  county,  and  jirobably  in  the 
state. 

Mr.  Lawrence  served  as  County  At- 
torney of  Hennepin  County  from  1872 
to  1 876,  a  position  occupied  by  his  father 
fifteen  years  before.  A  nundjer  of  con- 
victions for  capital  offenses  attest  his 
efficiency  as  prosecuting  attorney. 

The  confidence  reposed  in  his  partner 
by  Mr.  Wilson  extended  beyond  the  scope 
of  ])rofessional  association.  When  Mr. 
Wilson  was  a  candidate  for  govcrnor 
Mr.  Lawrence  was  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  State  Central  Committee, 
and  had  charge  of  the  canvass.  The  re- 
sult, though  disastrous  to  the  Demo- 
cratic candidates,  was  creditable  to  the 
management,  which  was  vigorous  and 
efficient.  Mr.  Lawrence  still  serves  upon 
the  State  Central  Committee  and  is  a 
meml)er  of  its  executive  committee. 

Mr.  Lawrence  is  of  a  cheerful  and  soc- 
ial dis])osition,  and  attracts  and  holds 
hosts  of  friends.  As  a  lawyer  he  is  well 
read,  industrious  and  persistent.  He 
makes  little  jiretense  of  oratory, but  has 
a  faculty  of  pers])icuous  statement  and 
clever  analysis,  which  is  quite  as 
liersuasive  before  court  and  jury.  The 
large  measure  of  success  which  has  at- 
tended his  law  ])racticc,  both  before  and 
since  the  death  of  his  partner,  is  the  1)est 
proof  of  his  abilit}'. 

Mr.  Lawrence  married  in  1873  Miss 
Mary  A.,  daughter  of  the  late  Jacob  K. 
Sidle,  long  jjresident  of  the  First  Nat- 
ional Bank  of  Minneapolis.  The}-  have 
always  occujiied  a  leading  social  posi- 
tion. They  have  a  family  of  four  boys, 
the  eldest  now  seventeen  and  the  young- 
est nine. 


JunsoN  Newell  Cross.  Heredity  is 
a  jirime  factor  in  human  life.  To  be  well 
born  ma}-  not  be  to  be  born  in  wealth 
and  reared  in  ease  and  luxury.  Neither 
is  it  to  come  into  life  in  abject  poverty, 
amid  squalor  and  want.  The  conditions 
of  good  birth  are  rather  found  in  that 
medium  condition,  where  neither  wealth 
tem])ts  to  dissipation,  nor  poverty  drives 
to  despair,  where  necessity  spurs  to  ex- 
ertion, and  the  want  of  many  things  in- 
culcates econoni}'.  It  is  often  found  on  a 
seckided  farm,  or  in  a  rural  village,  where 
nature  instills  her  gentle  lessons,  and  the 
mind  is  free  from  the  excitements  which 
drive  to  premature  development.  It  is 
most  compatible  with  a  parentage  ex- 
empted from  the  fierce  eom[)etitions  of 
commerce,  and  free  from  the  mad  strifes 
of  forensic  and  political  life,  yet  regular 
in  its  methods  and  laborious  in  its  hab- 
its. Above  all,  where  high  education 
stimulates  the  mind,  and  moral  cxam])le 
and  instruction  softens  and  cultivates 
the  heart,  where  the  domestic  virtues  are 
in  active  exercise,  and  the  home  is  an 
abiding  place  of  love  and  sweet  charity. 

Such  an  ideal  nursery  of  childhood  is 
often  found  in  the  home  of  aruralelergj'- 
man.  Better  is  the  blessing  of  a  patri- 
arch then  the  inheritance  of  the  rich,  and 
a  richer  endowment,  the  nurture  of  a 
Christian  home  than  social  raid<. 

Judson  N.  Cross  came  into  the  world 
amid  such  favorable  conditions,  coming 
from  Puritan  find  Pilgrim  ancestors.  His 
father.  Rev.  Gorham  Cross  was  a  Con- 
gregational minister  in  the  rural  villege 
of  Richville,  St.  Lawrence  County,  New 
York.  Judson  was  born  on  the  16th  day 
of  January,  1838,  at  Philadelphia.  Jeffer- 
son County,  N.  Y.  In  his  boyhood  he 
enjoyed  the  careful  training  of  the  home — 
his  mother,  Sojjhia  Cross,  jiossessing 
every  Christian  virtue — and  the  best  ad- 
vantages of  the  local  schools.  At  the 
age  of  seventeen  he  went  to  Obcrlin,  Ohio, 
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for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  rHlv.-iiitages 
whifli  thrit  (]iiiet  collegiate  town  afi'onl- 
ed  to  the  ambitious  student  who  was 
constrained  to  practice  the  strictest  econ- 
omy in  ex]ienditure.  It  was  a  college 
started  and  conducted  hymen  oi'dcci(le<l 
evangelical  faith,  and  in  its  early  history 
had  a  reputation  for  radical  views, 
which  were  then  not  wi(lcl\-  ])0])nlar.  Its 
success  has  been  ^dniost  jjhenominal.  Its 
graduates  have  been  among  the  foremost 
cham])i<)ns  of  libertv  and  Christi.'inity  in 
the  land.  Here  six  years  \vere  passed, in 
preparation  for  college,  and  in  the  col- 
lege, with  intervals  of  teaching  in  the 
common  schools  of  Ohio. 

Before  the  time  for  graduation  had 
.arrived  the  tocsin  of  war  sounded 
through  the  land,  and  invaded  the  (|uict 
l)recincts  of  the  college.  It  was  an  ap- 
l)eal  which  had  especial  force  at  Oberlin, 
where  abolitionism  had  been  a  funda- 
damental  faith,  and  colored  students 
were  received  on  ccpial  terms  with  white. 
The  college  classes  were  depleted  and  the 
student  conunimity  almost  broken  uj). 
.\  military  comj)any  was  organized 
among  the  undergiaduates  in  the  latter 
jiart  of  April,  1861,  jind  young  Cross 
was  chosen  its  First  Lieutenant.  The 
student  com]jany  (C.  Co.  7tli  Ohio  Infan- 
try) was  mustered  into  service  and  sent 
to  West  ^'irgiuia  where  it  was  soon  in 
an  active  campaign,  undei-  Oeneral  Mc- 
Clellan.  At  the  battle  of  Cross  Lanes 
Aug.  2(),  18G1,  Lieutenant  Ci'oss  was 
severe!}'  wounded,  and  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy.  He  was  rc-capturcd  bv 
Major,  .afterwards  Piesident  K.  P.. 
Hayes,  who  was  on  the  staff  of 
Ocncral  Rosecranes  within  <a  nuuith,  .at 
the  battle  of  Carnifa  Ferry,  and  in  No- 
vember of  the  same  year  he  was  promot- 
ed to  the  captainc}'  of  Co.  K.  of  thesame 
regiment  frf)m  Cleveland,  Ohio.  .\])leas- 
;nil  incidiail  which  grew  out  of  this  c.a])- 
lurt'    illustrates   how   i-ordirdlv    the  ani- 


mosities of  the  war  have  softened  into 
the  brotherhood  of  a  common  citizen- 
ship. Lieutenant  Cross'  wounds  were 
dressed  by  Dr.  S.  C.  Cleaves,  of  Wythe- 
ville,  Va.,  at  the  time  serving  as  surgeon 
general  of  the  Confederate  forces  in  West 
X'irginia.  He  took  from  his  pocket  a  silk 
handkerchief  and  used  it  in  the  dressing. 
This  Lieutenant  Cross  preserved;  .and  af- 
ter peace  was  established  returned  it  to 
the  family  of  the  surgeon,  who  reecivetl 
it  with  the  warmest  sentiments  of  grati- 
fication. 

Cajit.  Cross  served  during  the  war  as 
Adjut.ant  General  of  the  military  district 
of  Indiana,  and  during  the  last  year  was 
upon  the  staff  of  the  military  governor 
of  Washington ;  his  Last  service  being 
mustering  for  pay  the  18,00(1  returned 
prisoners  from  Andersonvillc. 

During  the  last  year  of  the  war  Cap- 
t.ain  Cross  suggested  to  Gener.al  Grant, 
in  a  letter,  the  destruction  of  the  forts 
arouiul  I'ittsburg  and  Richmond,  bv 
dropping  powder  and  nitroglycerine  on 
them  from  balloons,  a  ])iinci])lc  of  war- 
fare which  is  likely  to  be  tried  during  the 
next  war  in  Europe. 

His  graduation  was  not  in  letters  but 
in  arms  He  did  not  return  to  college, 
])ut  entered  Columbia  College  Law 
School  in  New  York  City,  and  gradu.ated 
in  Law  <at  the  Albany,  N.  Y.,  L.aw  School 
in  is  GO,  having  been  m.arried  Sept.llth, 
1802,  to  Miss  Clara  Steele  Norton,  a 
gradu.ate  of  Oberlin  College,  by  whom  he 
h.as  had  five  children.  In  1860  Ca))tain 
Cross  went  to  Lyons,  low.a,  to  i)r;icticc 
his  profession.  Here  he  h.ad  fair  success 
at  the  i)ar,  and  gained  such  conlidenccof 
the  eoiunuuiity  that  he  was  elected 
mayor  ol'  the  city  five  years  after  taking 
up  his  residence  there. 

He  i'enu)ved  to  Minnea])olis  in  187B 
and  formed  .a  l.aw  ]).artnershi])  with  Col. 
II.  ().  Hicks,  now  one  ol'  the  judges  of 
the   District    Couit,    who   h.ad    liecn   his 
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classmate  at  Olierlin.  The  firm  attracted 
a  goodly  iniml)er  of  clients,  and  enjoyed 
a  large  and  profitable  practice.  After 
some  years  Frank  H.  Carleton  was  ad- 
mitted a  partner,  and  in  1889  his  son, 
Norton  M.Cross,  became  a  partner,  and 
since  then  the  firm  has  been  Cross,  Carle- 
ton  &  Cross.  Captain  Cross  was  chosen 
City  Attorney  in  1S83,  and  filled  the  po- 
sition for  four  years,  including  the  may- 
oralty of  Hon.  Geo.  A  Pillsbury.  During 
this  time  he  represented  the  city  in  a 
very  important  litigation  with  several 
of  the  railroad  companies,  involving  the 
duty  of  bridging  the  street  crossings  of 
the  railroads.  The  cases  were  contested 
with  great  pertinacity  by  the  compa- 
nies, who  were  represented  b}'  the  ablest 
members  of  the  bar.  The  question  at 
issue,  which  was  novel  as  well  as  impor- 
tant, was  argued  in  the  Supreme  Court 
1)3-  Capt.  Cross  in  behalf  of  the  city,  who 
])repared  and  submitted  a  ver3' elaborate 
brief,  in  which  every  case  in  tlie  courts 
bearing  upon  the  question  at  issue  was 
cited,  and  carefully  discriminated.  The 
decision  was  in  favor  of  the  city,  the 
contentions  made  b\-  her  attorney  being 
fidh'  sustained. 

An  eciuolly  important  service  w'as  ren- 
dered tlie  cit\-  in  his  official  capacity,  in 
devising  and  drawing  up  what  has  be- 
come known  as  the  "Patrol  Limits  Or- 
dinance." Beyond  the  scope  of  the  advo- 
cate, it  called  out  a  high  quality  of  cf)n- 
struetive  statesmanship.  In  its  working 
it  has  ])rovcd  a  valuable  protection  to 
public  morals  and  a  strong  preservative 
of  men.  Its  leading  and  distinctive  fea- 
ture was  the  designation  of  a  central 
portion  of  the  city,  activeh-  patrolled  b^' 
the  police,  within  wliich  licenses  for  the 
retail  of  liquors  might  be  granted,  while 
excluding  them  from  all  other  parts  of 
the  city.  Under  the  administration  of  a 
conservative  city  government,  this  ordi- 
nance,   while    allowinrf    saloons    to    be 


maintained  in  the  business  part  of  the 
eit\-,  has  rigidly  excluded  them  from  the 
residence  portion.  Tlie  iegalit\'  of  the 
ordinance  was  (|uestione(l,  and  it  was 
both'  assailed  in  the  courts  bv  eminent 
counsel,  but  its  author  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  having  it  fulh-  sustained  by  the 
court  of  last  resort. 

As  an  advocate  Ca])t.  Cross  makes 
no  claim  of  being  an  orator,  Ijut  as 
a  lawyer  he  has  a  sound  judgment, 
a  discriminating  mind,  gi'eat  tenac- 
ity of  purpose  and  indefatigable  indus- 
try. These  c[ualities  have  given  him 
success  at  the  bar;  while  his  kindly  na- 
ture, social  grace  and  personal  interest 
in  all  good  objects,  have  given  the  esteem 
of  all  who  know  him.  He  has  been  more 
than  a  professional  toiler.  Much  of  his 
life  has  been  given  to  jiolitical,  social  and 
literarv  labor. 

In  1879, in  tlie  Minneapolis  editorials 
of  the  Pioneer  Press,  which  he  wrote  for 
Col.  King  while  he  ran  his  great  Inter- 
state fair,  he  proposed,  and  developed  a 
general  Northwestern  sentiment  for,  a 
railroad  from  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul 
to  the  East,  north  of  Lake  Michigan,  to 
free  us  from  Chicago's  grip  on  oin"  com- 
merce, maintained  by  her  sj'Stem  of  rail- 
roads south  and  west  of  these  cities,  first 
likened  by  Capt.  Cross  to  the  arms  of  a 
"Devil  fish,"  in  their  power  on  our  trade 
and  traffic. 

Mr.  Cross  was  appointed  bj-  the  Leg- 
islature, in  1883,  a  mendier  of  the  first 
Board  of  Park  Commissioners  of  Minne- 
apolis, and  it  was  on  his  motion  the  first 
action  was  taken  for  the  boulevards 
around  our  beautiful  lakes,  as  well  as 
for  establishing  Powder  Horn  Park  In- 
the  board. 

During  much  of  the  past  year  he  has 
been  in  various  countries  in  Europe,  un- 
der appointment  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  as  member  of  n  commis- 
sion to  investigate  the  subject  of  emigi-a- 
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lion  Tlic  rt-poit  ol  IIk-  conimitLc'c  has 
been  made  to  the  government,  hnt  has 
not  yet  been  published.  I-'rom  intima- 
tions which  have  been  given  out,  it  is 
tlioutjht  to  be  a  vahi.'d)le  addition  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  varied  jispects  of  the 
intricate  subject. 


•  There's  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends. 
Rough  hew  thcin  how  we  will." 

\Vii.Li.\M  Hk.nkv  IvrsTis.  The  career 
of  Mr.  Eustis  isaconsjjicious  illustration 
of  this  aphorism.  The  son  of  a  me- 
chanic, reared  in  limited  circumstances 
and  destined  by  his  father  for  a  mechan- 
ical trade.  A  severe  affliction  which 
brought  great  suffering  for  many  years 
and  resulted  in  a  permanent  lameness, 
ban-ed  him  from  following  a  trade  and 
turned  his  thoughts  to  obtain  an  educa- 
tion, and  ultimately  placed  him  in  tlie 
ranks  of  successful  lawyers. 

He  is  a  native  of  the  state  of  New  York, 
born  July  17,  184-5,  at  the  little  village 
of  Oxbow,  near  the  boundry  line  sc|)a- 
ratiiig  Jefferson  from  St.  Lawrence  Coun- 
ty. His  father,  Tobias  Eustis,  was  born 
at  Truro  in  Cornwall,  England,  rind  em- 
igrated to  America  while  a  young  man, 
and  learned  and  followed  the  tr.-ule  of 
wliecKvright.  His  ancestors  wcrcstm-dy 
miners  of  Cornwall.  His  mother  was 
Mary  Mark  wick,  also  of  English  descent. 
William  Henry  was  the  seconil  born  of  a 
lamily  of  eleven  children.  Tlie  boy  was 
a  r()l)ust  scion  of  laborious  and  healthy 
parents,  wiio  liad  tlic  .-imbition  to  make 
him  a  blacksmith.  At  an  early  age  he 
assisted  his  father  and  picked  uj)  such 
jobs  of  work  as  the  neighbors  olTcrcd, 
cliicf  of  which  was  grinding  bark  in  a 
village  tannery.  At  the  age  of  fifteen, 
while  ])ursuing  some  daring  diversion, 
an  accident  ])roduced  an  affection  of  the 
hi]),  whicii  laid  him  asi<le  froiu  outdoor 
life,  and  nearly  cost  liim  his  life,  l^'or 
seven  vears  he  was  a  threat  sulfci'cr,  go 


ing  about  only  with  the  aid  ol'  crutches. 
His  recovery,  deemed  alnu)st  miraculous, 
was  due  to  a  naturally  strong  constitu- 
tion, a  resolute  will,  and  careful  treat- 
ment, which  his  own  study  and  thought 
taught  him  to  apply  to  himself  Htiving 
attended,  during  a  few  of  the  winter 
months,  a  district  school,  he  fovmd  his 
waj-  to  Governeur,  St.  Lawrence  County, 
where  he  entered  a  seminary.  His  par- 
ents thought  at  this  time  that  he  might 
be  able  to  follow  shoemtdiing,  or  possi- 
bly become  a  harnessmaker,  but  he  had 
other  as])irations.  He  a])i)Iied  himself 
to  learn  book-keeping  and  telegraphy, 
while  beginning  studies  preparatory  to  a 
more  com])lctc  literary  education.  Be- 
sides his  physical  intirmity,he  was  with- 
out means,  and  could  only  hojie  to  i)ur- 
suc  a  higher  education  through  his  own 
earnings.  He  left  the  seminary,  and  for 
several  winters  taught  a  common  school. 
Among  other  studies  he  took  u])  physiol- 
ogy, and  carefully  aj)plied  the  science  to 
his  own  treatment. 

He  now  obtained  a  situation  in  the 
seminary  to  teach  book-keeping  and  telc- 
graph}',  and  with  some  ])ractice  in  solic- 
iting for  life  insuraiicc,  earned  enough 
money  to  pay  his  way  at  the  seminary, 
and  through  a  preparation  for  college. 
In  1S71  he  entered  the  Sojihomore  class 
ofWesleyan  rniversity  at  Middletown, 
Conn.,  and  kee])ing  u])  with  the  class 
which  he  entered,  while  absenting  him- 
self winters  to  teach  school,  and  recruit 
his  finances,  graduated  with  the  class  in 
which  he  entered  college  in  187.^.  He 
went  immediately  to  Xcw  \'ork  and  ent- 
tered  the  Colmiibia  Law  School,  at 
which  he  graduated  in  the  spring  of 
187f,  having  done  the  work  of  twoyears 
in  one.  He  was  now  master  of  ;i  ])rofes- 
sioii,  but  without  practice,  and  in  debt 
.$l,0()O.  lie,  therefore,  as  the  best  ex- 
Ijcdieni  that  offered  took  a  position  as 
teacher  in  oiu'  ol'  the  gramm.-ir  schools 
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of  New  York  City.  Having  been  brought 
up  in  the  school  of  ijrivation,  he  had 
learned  the  lesson  of  economy,  so  that  he 
was  able  at  the  close  of  the  \'ear  to  pay 
ofi' the  debt  incurred  in  obtaining  his  edu- 
cation, and  had  money  enough  to  buy 
a  railroad  ticket  to  Saratoga  S])rings,  a 
new  suit  of  clothes,  and  a  surplus  of  fif- 
teen dollars,  with  which  to  commence 
the  professional  work  of  his  life. 

Now  occurred  one  of  those  circum- 
stances which  devout  men  are  wont  to 
call  providences,  but  others  accidents, 
upon  which  the  course  of  a  life  sometimes 
turns.  While  at  Saratoga  Springs  in  at- 
tendance upon  a  college  regatta,  at 
which  a  3'ounger  brother  held  the  cap- 
taincy of  the  WesleA'an  University  crew, 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  John  R. 
Putnam,  a  practicing  lawyer  of  that 
jjlace,  who  was  deeply  interested  in  the 
boat  races.  Mindful  of  his  new  ac- 
(juaintance,  Mr.  Putnam  wrote  him  at 
New  York,  offering  a  partnership  in  his 
law  practice,  which  was  accepted,  and  he 
soon  was  installed  in  the  office  at  Sara- 
toga, with  plenty  of  work  to  keep  him 
busy.  This  was  in  1875.  He  remained 
at  Saratoga  and  with  Judge  Putnam  for 
six  years.  These  were  busy  3'ears.  The 
practice  of  the  office  was  large  and  lucra- 
tive. 

The  competition  at  the  bar  was  such 
as  to  stimvdate  the  liest  powers  of 
the  practitioners.  The  eloquent  Henry 
Smith,  the  acute  Esek  Cowen,  and  the 
erudite  "William  A.  Beach,  were  in  active 
practice  and  often  met  at  the  Saratoga 
bar. 

In  the  spring  of  1881  Mr.  Eustis  was 
at  Washington  at  the  inauguration  of 
President  Garfield,  and  soon  sailed  for 
liurope,  intending  to  spend  two  years  in 
travel  and  rest.  The  assassination  of 
the  President  made  such  an  impression 
upon  him  that  he  cut  short  his  trip,  and 
returned    to   America.      It   may   not   be 

32 


easy  to  explain  tlie  ps3'cological  connec- 
tion in  the  events.  Mr.  Eustis  was  an 
ardent  Reptdjlican.and  had  been  enthus- 
iastically engaged  in  the  campaign  which 
gave  New  York  to  the  Republicans,  and 
placed  Garfield  in  the  presidential  chair. 
We  know  that  the  assassination  shocked 
thecountry,  and  awoke  strong  solicitude 
as  to  our  political  destiny.  We  may  not 
wonder  that  a  patriotic  American,  in  a 
foreign  land,  should  become  heart  sick. 

The  keen  perceiition  of  a  successful 
lawyer  had  not  failed  to  discern  the  signs 
that  i^olitical  supremacy  in  the  nation 
was  fast  tending  westward.  He  decided 
to  follow  the  star  of  destinj-,  and  set  out 
for  the  West.  After  visiting  Kansas 
City,  St.  Louis,  Dubuque,  and  other  am- 
bitious western  cities,  he  came  to  Minne- 
apolis early  in  October  and  was  favor- 
ably impressed  with  its  appearance. 
Returning  to  Chicago  he  ordered  his 
baggage  cheeked  for  the  place  which 
has  since  been  his  home,  and  the  scene  of 
his  great  professional  and  financial  suc- 
cess. He  arrived  on  the  23d  of  October, 
1881,  and  at  once  entered  an  office  with 
an  old  acquaintance.  Dr.  Camp;  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  of  the  state  and  com- 
menced the  practice  of  the  law.  With  the 
exception  of  two  3'ears  he  has  had  no 
professional  associate.  His  legal  prac- 
tice has  been  fair.  He  brought  with  him 
the  savings  of  his  earlier  3'ears,  which 
constituted  a  fair  capital.  By  judicious 
investments  he  was  gradualh-  drawn 
into  business  enterprises,  which  soon  oc- 
cupied much  of  his  time,  and  yielded 
large  financial  results.  He  built  the 
block  on  Sixth  street  and  Hennepin  ave- 
nvie,  which  became  headciuartci's  of  the 
Union  League.  The  fine  brick  office 
building  op])Osite  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce— the  Corn  Exchange — was  erected 
in  1885,  and  now  a  more  .stately  office 
building  is  going  up  under  his  direction 
upon  another  corner  in  the  samclocalit3'. 
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to  be  the  I'lour  Ivxchange.  He  was  a 
director  and  meinljcrof  llicl)iiildinjj;coin- 
inittee  ot  the  Masonic  Tcniplc  Company, 
which  has  erected  upon  Hennepin  ;i  venue 
one  of  the  stateHcststructiiresin  thecily. 

Mr.  liustis  was  one  of  the  orij^inal 
corporators  of  the  MinneapoHs,  Sault 
Ste.  Marie  and  Atlantic  Railway,  and 
was  upon  its  Board  of  Directors.  He  was 
also  largely  interested  in  the  Land  and 
Town  Site  Company,  oigiuiized  in  con- 
nection with  tliat  great  enterprise.  lie 
was  also  one  of  the  originators  of  the 
North  American  Telegraph  Company, 
and  was  a  director  and  secretary  of  the 
company.  This  Minneapolis  enterj)rise, 
having  telegraphic  connections  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  I'acific  coast,  is  one 
which  the  great  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph Company  has  been  unable  to  ab- 
sorlj  or  crush,  and  gives  to  the  commer- 
cial world  a  recourse  from  an  otherwise 
overwhelming  monopoly. 

The  physical  infirmities  of  his  ear!\' 
life  have  given  place  to  a  condition  of  ro- 
bust health.  He  is  a  fine  example  of  bod- 
ily perfection.  His  manners  are  cordial, 
his  temper  enthusiastic,  and  his  bearing 
almost  courtly.  His  conversation  is 
most  entertaining,  sparkling  willi 
humor,  apt  illustration,  and  solid  learn- 
ing. He  has  an  artistic  taste,  and  a 
maimer  of  expression  enriched  with  grace 
imbibed  by  familiarity  wiili  the  Lreas- 
ures  of  literature. 

No  one  of  our  ])ublic  spirited  citizens 
has  entered  with  gre£iter  resolution,  into 
projects  for  l)uilding  up  the  cit\',  than  he. 
When  discredit  was  £ittempted  tobecast 
upon  tlie  accuracy  of  our  census  enumer- 
ation in  1890  by  ,'i  rival  citv,  his  sjjiriL 
was  aroused;  and  allhougli  the  charges 
urged  with  persistency,  brouglit  a  re- 
count in  both  cities,  Minnea])olis  ]ire- 
served  in  the  linal  residt  her  relative  su- 
premacy. 

Mr.  Eustis  is   an   anient    Kepuljlican 


politician,  though  never  an  applicant  for 
office.  He  believes  in  repuljlicanism  with 
fdl  that  the  name  im])]ies.  He  has  been 
amost enthusiastic  admirer  of  Mr.  James 
(t.  Blaine,  and  it  would  have  been  the 
greatest  joy  of  his  life  to  see  him  occupy 
the  presidential  chair.  At  tliis  writing 
it  seems  conceded  tliat  he  will  l)e  chosen 
to  rei)resent  his  i)arty  in  the  approach- 
ing Repidjlican  convention,  to  be  held  in 
Minnea]5olis  in  jime,  1SU2. 

A  cordial  and  conscientious  bio- 
grapher must  notice  in  this  imiJcrfcct 
sketch  of  one  of  our  leading  citizens,  the 
chief  defect  which  his  life  has  as  yet  dis- 
closed. He  has  arrived  at  mature  age 
and  has  never  married. 

Edward  Morrill  Johnson.  Mr. 
Johnson  was  born  in  Fisherville,  Merri- 
mack County,  N.  H.,  on  the  24th  day  of 
November,  ISoO.  His  ])arcnts  brought 
him  to  St.  Anthony  when  he  was  a  chikl 
four  3-ears  of  age.  He  has,  therefore, 
grown  to  maturity,  and  received  the  im- 
pressions which  have  formed  his  charac- 
ter, within  sight  of  the  Falls  of  St.  An- 
thony. The  child  and  the  town  have 
grown  up  together.  The  former  to  a 
vigorous  manhood,  a  comnmnding  intel- 
lect, and  an  influential  iiosition;  and  the 
latter  to  a  posilio.n  among  the  great 
cities  of  our  country.  In  a  community 
whose  eldest  born  has  not  yet  passed 
middle  life,  it  is'  especially  gratifiying  to 
find  among  its  formost  citizens  those 
who  have  been  reared  upon  the  sjiot. 

The  parents  of  Mr.  Johnson  settled  in 
St.  iVnthony  in  the  spiing  of  ISoi.  His 
father,  Luther  ().  Johnson,  is  well  known 
to  all  the  pioneers  as  a  manufacturer 
and  merchant.  11  is  place  of  l)usiuess 
was  on  Main  street,  lie  was  a  member 
of  the  firm  of  Kimball,  Johnson  (S:  Co. 
and  of  L.  G.  Johnson  tS:  Co.  The  John- 
sons were  .an  old  New  England  family  ol 
English  origin,  while  the  Alorrills,  who 
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were  the  maternal  branch  of  the  family, 
were  of  Welch  decent.  Mr.  Johnson's 
grandfathers  upon  both  paternal  and 
maternal  side  occupied  positions  t)f  trust 
and  responsibility  in  New  Hampshire. 

The  boy  was  sent  to  the  pioneer 
school,  then  occupying  a  small  frame 
building  in  St.  Anthony,  on  what  is  now 
known  as  University  avenue,  between 
Second  and  Third  avenues  southeast. 
Passing  through  this  he  entered  the  first 
High  School,  established  at  the  Falls 
about  1863.  The  school  year,  1866  and 
1867  was  spent  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Military  Academy  at  Chester.  In  the 
fall  of  the  year  1867  the  State  University' 
was  re-opened,  and  Mr.  Johnson  contin- 
ued his  academical  training  there  for  a 
period  of  four  3-ears,  but  ceased  to  attend 
regularly  before  any  class  was  gradu- 
ated. After  leaving  the  university  he 
spent  much  of  his  time  until  1873  in  his 
father's  store  obtaining  a  practical  busi- 
ness education.  In  the  fall  of  1871  he 
])assed  some  time  in  travel  in  the  South. 
In  January,  1873,  Mr.  Johnson  went  to 
Europe  where  he  lived  nearly  three  years. 
Several  months  of  this  time  were  spent 
in  travel,  but  most  of  it  was  devoted  to 
study  at  the  universities  ofHeidelberg  and 
Berlin.  During  his  residence  in  Germany 
he  acquired  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  German  language,  and  also  studied 
French.  At  the  universities  mentioned 
he  attended  lectures  on  International 
L£iw  l)y  Professor  Bluntschli;  on  Roman 
law  by  Professors  Windschei  and  Brims; 
on  Literature  by  Fischer;  on  Mod- 
ern History  and  Politics  by  Professor 
Treitschki;  on  Political  Economy  by 
Wagner;  on  English  Law  by  Gneist;  on 
German  Law  byBrunuer;  onModert  Art 
by  Herbert  Grimm,  and  on  Grecian  Art 
Ijy  Curtius. 

Returning  to  Alinncajjolis  about 
Christmas,  1875,  he  entei'ed  the  law  of- 
fice of  Shaw  &  Levi,  studying  and  doing 


clerical  work  the  greater  part  of  a  year, 
after  which  he  entered  the  Law  School  of 
the  Iowa  State  University  at  Iowa  City, 
from  which  institution  he  graduated 
with  the  law  class  of  1877.  Soon  after- 
wards he  opened  a  law  office  in  Minne- 
apolis in  partnership  with  Mr.  E.  C. 
Chatfield.  This  partnership  being 
dissolved,  he  continued  the  practice 
alone  for  the  next  six  years.  January, 1, 
1882,  Mr.  Claude  B.  Leonard  united  in 
partnership  with  Mr.  Johnson.  The 
partnership  thus  formed  still  continues, 
though  Air.  Alex.  McCune  has  recently 
been  added  to  the  firm.  Mr.  Johnson's 
legal  practice  has  been  more  that  ofcoun- 
sel  than  advocate.  He  has  been  almost 
constantly  connected  with  corporations, 
both  municipal  and  financial,  and  to  the 
laws  governing  and  eftecting  such  bodies, 
and  to  the  law  of  real  property  he  has 
especially  directed  his  attention. 

Mr.  Johnson's  professional  life  has 
been  largely  connected  with  official 
trusts,  and  in  this  his  skill  has  admirably 
sujiplemented  the  integrit}'  which  he 
brought  to  these  positions.  His  connec- 
tion with  the  Board  of  Education  as  its 
clerk  and  attorney  for  ten  years  led  to 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  many 
intricate  but  important  cpiestions  in- 
volved in  the  administration  of  that 
branch  of  the  city  government.  His  con- 
nection as  attorney  with  the  largest 
savings  bank  in  the  city,  a  relationship 
which  begun  in  1883,  and  still  con- 
tinued, gave  the  occasi(jn  for,  and  the 
ability  necessary  to,  a  careful  investiga- 
tion of  titles  and  a  thorough  knowdedge 
of  investments.  As  a  mend)er  of  the  City 
Council  he  gave  to  the  duties  of  alderman 
the  same  carefid  consideration  and  legal 
scrutiny  that  he  accorded  his  other  af- 
fairs. He  was  elected  to  this  body  in  1883 
from  the  populous  and  wealthy  Second 
Ward,  in  which  he  had  grown  from  boy- 
hood, and  represented  itcontinuously  im- 
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til  his  resignation  in  1890.  During  that 
period  ho  was  for  two  years  President  of 
the  Council  and  served  uijonits  most  im- 
portant committees.  His  professional 
oi)inions  and  advice  were  as  much  relied 
upon  ])y  his  colleagues  as  were  those  of 
the  official  attorney.  Indeed,  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say,  that  during  this  im- 
portant ])eriod  in  the  historv  of  the  city's 
growth,  the  views  of  Mr.  Johnson  were 
controlling  in  the  city  government. 

The  valuable  concession  secured  from 
the  Street  Railway  Company  in  giving 
transfers  so  that  a  continuous  trip  can 
he  made  from  one  extremity  of  the  S3's- 
tem  to  its  oj)posite,  for  a  single  fare,  was 
secured  In-  his  firmness  and  tact.  So,  too, 
the  replacement  of  the  narrow  suspension 
bridge,  by  the  broad  and  solid  steel  arch 
bridge,  was  due  to  his  efforts. 

As  a  member  of  the  standing  com- 
mittee on  Public  Grounds  and  Buildings 
of  the  City  Council,  he  became  ex-officio 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Park  Commis- 
sioners, and  gave  intelligent  and  inter- 
ested attention  to  the  important  w^ork 
of  that  department. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  acts  of  the 
city's  legislation  passed  in  recent  years, 
the  Permanent  Improvement  Revolving 
Fund,  originated  with  Mr.  Johnson,  and 
was  passed  by  means  of  his  untiring 
labors.  By  the  operation  of  this  act  the 
city  was  enabled  to  beautify  and  im- 
])rove  its  streets,  and  yet  allow  the  bur- 
den ui)on  the  property  owners  to  be  di- 
vitled  into  five  ecjual  annual  portions. 
Since  its  adoption  here  the  same  princi- 
ple has  been-incorporated  in  the  laws  of 
some  of  our  surrounding  states  —  the 
result  of  its  successful  operation  here, 
rtnd  an  especially  gratifying  compliment 
to  Mr.  Johnson. 

Tlic  Pul)lic  l-il)iary  is  ])n)1)al)ly  the 
most  valuable  fruii  oi  liis  public  labors. 
If  he  did  not  originate  tlie  idea,  he  at 
least  was  chieil}-  instrumental  in  giving 


it  organic  life.  He  drew  the  act  estab- 
lishing the  library,  and  made  the  intri- 
cate arrangement  under  which  the  Athe- 
nasum  was  incorporated  with  the  library, 
and  its  large  and  growing  trust  fund 
was  ])rescrved  for  the  perpetual  increase 
of  the  books  of  the  library.  Having  se- 
cured the  passage  of  the  liljrary  tict,  he 
was  named  as  one  of  the  directors  of  the 
Library  Board,  and  was  one  of  the  most 
efficient  of  the  board  in  jjlanning  the 
building,  in  carefully  watching  over  the 
work  of  its  construction,  and  in  launch- 
ing the  library-  on  its  prosperous  and 
bcneficient  career. 

A  kindred  institution,  the  Society  of 
Fine  Arts,  has  also  shared  in  his  enthus- 
iastic labor,  he  being  not  only  an  active 
member,  but  also  one  of  the  directors. 

Not  the  least  of  the  responsibilities 
laid  upon  Mr.  Johnson,  in  behalf  of  the 
j)ublie  interests,  has  been  that  of  one  of 
the  commissioners  for  building  the  new 
Court  House  and  City  Hall.  He  was 
appointed  upon  the  board  in  1887,  and 
is  at  the  present  time  its  vice-president 
and  chairman  of  the  financial  committee. 
As  the  position,  like  most  of  the  others 
which  he  has  held,  is  without  salar\'  or 
other  pecuniary  consideration,  the  time 
and  labor  devoted  to  the  puljlic  interests 
are  raised  above  sordid  motives  to  the 
level  of  patriotic  service. 

.Mthough  thus  deeply  engrossed  in 
kiw  business  and  public  affairs,  Mr.  John- 
son has  found  time  for  other  matters  of 
])rivate  natiu'c  and  jiublic  importance. 

He  is  a  director  in  the  Business  Alen's 
Union  and  through  his  efforts  have  been 
established  two  of  the  prosperous  man- 
ufacturing enterijrises  of  Minnea])olis, 
The  Northwestern  Casket  Co.  and  The 
Minnea])()lis  Office  iS:  School  Furnishing 
Co.,  in  both  of  which  he  is  a  large  stock- 
holder and  ])rcsident  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  each  c()nii)any. 

Mr.  Johnson  married,  in  1.S80,  Miss 
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Effie  S.  Richards,  daughter  of  Dr.  W.  O. 
Richards,  of  Waterloo,  Iowa.  Mr.  John- 
son's home  is  on  Fourth  street,  at  the 
corner  of  Tenth  avenue  southeast,  in  the 
same  part  of  the  city  in  which  his  par- 
ents located  in  1854.  One  instance,  at 
least,  that  a  prophet  has  honor  in  liis 
own  country,  and  in  his  own  house. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  destinies  of 
Minneapolis  have  been  shaped  by  men, 
born  and  trained  without  her  limits. 
Soon  they  must  pass  into  the  control  of 
her  own  sons.  The  success  and  useful- 
ness of  this  son  of  a  pioneer,  trained  from 
childhood  in  her  own  primitive  institu- 
tions, is  a  happy  earnest  for  her  future, 
when  it  shall  be  altogether  in  the  hands 
of  those  to  the  "manner-born." 

Reuuex  Clark  Benton.  Since  his 
settlement  in  Minneapolis,  in  1875,  Col. 
Benton  has  been  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent figures  at  the  bar;  The  solidity  of 
his  character,  his  attainments  as  a  law- 
yer, and  not  least,  his  genial  temper  and 
courteous  manner,  have  made  him  a 
leader  of  the  bar.  A  practice  of  twenty 
years  in  his  n^itive  state  had  already 
given  him  ripe  experience  and  thorough 
acc|uaintance  with  all  the  varied  features 
of  his  profession;  while  a  boyhood  passed 
upon  a  ragged  farm  had  infused  into  a 
robust  frame,  the  vigor  which  comes 
from  an  active  life,  and  a  few  years  of 
active  and  not  inglorious  military  ser- 
vice, in  early  manhood,  had  steadied  and 
matured  his  character. 

To  go  no  further  back  in  his  ascestrv 
to  seek  the  English  origin  of  the  family, 
tinged  with  Celtic  blood,  hisgreat  grand- 
father, Jacob  Benton,  was  an  officer  in 
the  Continental  line  from  Connecticut. 
The  family  preserves  as  an  heirloom,  an 
autograph  order  given  by  Gen.  George 
Washington  to  Captain  Benton,  detail- 
ing him  for  service  upon  the  ]iicket  line 
at  Valley   Forge.    His  father  Ijorc  the 


same  name  given  to  this,  his  eldest  son. 
He  had  settled  in  Waterfijrd,  Caledonia 
County,  Vermont,  in  earh'  life,  where  he 
owned  a  farm.  He  was  prominent  in 
public  afi'airs,  holding  many  local  ofliccs 
as  well  as  representing  his  town  in  the 
State  Legislature,  and  in  later  life  drifted 
into  the  practice  of  law.  His  mother  was 
Almira  Fletcher,  allied  with  the  promi- 
nent families  of  that  name  in  Vermont, 
and  connected  with  the  Fletchers  of  Min- 
neapolis. 

R.  C.  Benton  was  born  in  Waterford, 
May  13,  1830,  but  removed  with  his 
father's  family  to  Essex  County,  in  the 
same  state,  when  he  was  eleven  years 
old.  He  had  an  early  desire  to  receive 
a  collegiate  education,  which  was  not 
seconded  by  his  father,  and  he  remained 
upon  the  paternal  farm  until  his  major- 
ity, in  the  meantime  seeking  a  prepara- 
tion for  college  as  best  he  could,  and  de- 
voting some  time  to  reading  law  with 
an  uncle,  Jacob  Benton,  of  Lancaster,  N. 
H.,  and  also  with  William  Heywood,  of 
Guildhall,  Vt.  Within  ten  da3's  after 
reaching  his  majority,  he  entered  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vermont,  at  Burlington,  in 
the  third  term  of  the  freshman  year, 
where  he  completed  the  college  course 
and  graduated  in  1854.  Like !nost farm- 
ers' boys  of  the  period,  he  had  a  debt  for 
his  education,  which  must  be  discharged 
before  entering  upon  a  profession,  and 
he  spent  the  following  two  years  in 
teaching  a  grammar  school  in  Lamoille 
Coimty,  Vt.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1855,  and  commenced  practice 
the  following  year  at  Johnson,  Lamoille 
County,  Vt.  After  two  years  he  removed 
to  Hyde  Park,  in  the  same  county,  form- 
ing a  partnership  with  John  A.  Child,  of 
that  place. 

The  growing  law  business  of  the 
yovmg  lawyers  was  interrupted  by  the 
clarion  of  war,  which,  resounding 
among   the   mountains,    summonetl    the 
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sons  of  the  Green  Motinl.iin  boys  of  the 
Revolution,  ns  it  hnd  their  ancestors,  to 
leave  the  ]il()\v  in  the  furrow  and  the 
brief  unread,  and  hasten  to  the  defense 
oftheireountry's  flaj^'.  Mr.  I5enton  joined 
a  e()nii)any  of  volunteers,  of  wliicli  he 
was  commissioned  captain  in  the  Fifth 
Re,!;inient  of  Vermont  Infantry,  and  then 
marched  tothefront.  This  regiment  was 
aetivel}' engaged  during  llie  whole  of  the 
first  peninsular  cam])aign.  At  the  battle 
of  SavageSLation  he  receiveda  Iniekshot 
wound  in  the  arm.  A  j^ear  later  he  was 
promoted  to  the  lieutenant  colonelcy  of 
the  h^levcnth  Vermont  Infantr\-,  which 
afterwards  became  the  First  Vermont 
Artillery.  After  his  promotion  his  com- 
mam]  was  stationed  on  the  defenses  of 
Washington.  On  the  13th  of  May,  1864, 
the  i-egiment  was  ordered  to  the  front, 
serving  as  three  battalions  of  infantr3', 
and  joining  Grant's  arm3'  at  Fredericks- 
burg. It  shared  the  dangers  and  glories 
of  the  flanking  campaign  carried  on  in 
the  approach  to  Richmond.  At  the  sharp 
action  of  Cold  Harl)or,  Col.  Benton  was 
actively  engaged,  and  during  the  expos- 
ures which  followed  that  action,  con- 
tracted a  malarial  fever,  which  obliged 
liim  to  resign  his  command.  Returning 
to  Vermont,  he  found  his  partner  had 
died,  his  law^  business  had  been  broken 
up,  and  the  expenses  of  a  family  left  be- 
hind had  dissipated  his  slender  accumu- 
lations. While  he  was  endeavoring  to 
gatlier  up  the  scattered  threads  of  his 
affairs,  he  was  summoned  bj^  the  gover- 
nor of  his  state  to  aid  in  repelling  the 
raid  organized  l)y  reljel  refugees  in  Can- 
ada on  St.  AUjans.  After  two  months 
in  this  service,  he  again  returned  to  his 
law. 

In  1SG7  he  removed  to  St.  Albans 
and  became  associated  with  W.  D.  Wil- 
son, and  afterwards  with  A.  P.  Cross. 
There  he  was  busily  employed  for  seven 
years,  and  until  his  removal  to  the  West. 


The  ])ractice  extended  into  Franklin,  Or- 
leans and  Lamoille  Counties.  It  was 
of  a  general  character,  such  as  the  coun- 
try districts  of  New  England  furnished 
at  that  day  —  fuller  of  labor  than  profit, 
l)ut  giving  a  wide  ex])erience  at  nisi  prius 
as  well  as  in  bank. 

Mr.  Benton  had  married  in  1856, 
about  the  time  of  entering  his  profes- 
sional life.  Miss  Sara  Maria  Leland,  of 
Johnson,  Vermont.  Of  four  children  born 
of  the  luiion,  two  had  died  in  infanc}' 
and  the  health  of  two  growing  daugh- 
ters was  injuriously  affected  by  the  se- 
vere climate  of  that  mountainous  region. 
In  the  hope  of  benefiting  the  health  of 
his  famih',  he  determined  to  move  to  a 
more  inland  region,  and  came  to  Minne- 
apolis in  1875.  The  hope  seemed  to  be 
realized  for  a  time.  The  eldest  daughter 
married  Mr.  R.  M.  Douglas,  an  accom- 
plished j-oung  engineer,  but  in  the  winter 
and  si)ring  of  1882,  both  daughters  suc- 
cumbed to  the  malarial  influences  which 
so  fatally  prevailed  at  that  period. 

Col.  Benton,  on  coming  to  Minneaj)- 
olis,  formed  a  law  partnership  with  his 
younger  brother,  C.  H.  Benton,  which 
continued  until  1881. 

In  1879  Col.  Benton  was  aii])ointed 
City  Attorney  of  Minneapolis,  holding 
the  oflice  until  December,  1881,  when  he 
resigned.  It  was  a  period  of  rapid  devel- 
opment in  the  city  and  the  city  attorney- 
ship assumed  jDcculiar  importance.  Man\' 
claims  for  damages  for  personal  injuries 
were  made  against  the  city,  but  not  a 
single  judgment  was  obtained.  The  first 
controversy  with  a  railroad  conii)any 
resi)eeting  the  bridging  of  the  tracks 
arose  at  this  time,  and  was  settled  satis- 
factorily to  the  interests  of  the  citv. 
U])on  his  resignation,  Col.  Benton  was 
a])pointed  local  attorne_v  of  the  St.  Patd, 
Minneapolis  &  Manitoba  Railroad  Com- 
panv,  upon  an  annurd  salary,  but  with 
liberty  to  engage  in  other  practice.    Ujion 
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the  merfjing  of  tli.nt  company  in  the 
('.rent  Northern  Rnilwav  Corporation, 
his  employment  was  continued,  and  still 
exists.  The  labors  of  the  position  are 
varied  and  onerous,  and  have  withdrawn 
him  in  a  great  measure  from  general 
])racticc.  During  the  whole  of  this  time 
the  crossings  controversy  has  been  in 
progress,  and  has  occupied  the  attention 
of  the  District  and  Supreme  Courts  of 
the  state,  and  has  been  taken  by  appeal 
to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 
Early  in  the  controversy  the  Manitoba 
Comi)any,  tinder  the  judicious  advice  of 
their  local  attorney,  came  to  a  substan- 
tial agreement  with  the  authorities  of 
the  city;  but  the  interests  and  ol)struc- 
tions  of  other  comjianies  prevented  a 
settlement  ttntil  recently.  The  whole 
matter,  so  far  as  the  West  side  is  con- 
cerned, is  now  satisfactorily  arranged, 
and  the  imiirovements  so  long  delayed 
are  in  i)rogress.  The  cptcstion  as  to  the 
East  Side  crossings  is  still  open,  but  ne- 
gotiations for  an  adjustment  are  in  sat- 
isfactory progress. 

Col.  Betiton,  representing  in  the  chief 
city  on  its  line,  one  of  the  great  railroad 
cor[5orations  of  the  Northwest,  has  been 
c'dled  tijion  to  investigate  a  vast  imm- 
ber  of  claims  for  injuries  to  persons  and 
property.  His  services  have  been  more 
than  professional.  In  a  quasi  jttdicial 
character,  he  has  brottght  about  settle- 
ments in  most  cases.  When  he  has  been 
convinced  that  a  claim  is  fraudttlent  or 
unjttst,  he  lias  brotight  all  the  resources 
of  legal  knowledge  and  professional  skill 
to  resist  it;  so  that  few  adverse  verdicts 
liavebeen  rendered  against  his  company-. 
Suave  and  genial  in  his  bearing,  he  is  dig- 
nified at  the  bar,  but  uncompromising 
and  ]"icrsistant  in  maintaining  his  posi- 
tion. No  department  of  legal  practice 
requires  so  close  discrimination  as  that 
]Kntnining  to  railroad  litigation.  The 
railroad   attoniev   is  often  calletl  on  to 


argue  before  the  Court  the  nice  applica- 
tion of  legal  principles,  and  almost  al- 
ways faces  a  jury  sympathizing  with  his 
opponant.  Col.  IJenton,  by  his  candor, 
dignity,  and  lejirning,  has  been  able  to 
retain  the  confidence  of  the  Bench,  while 
his  diplomatic  skill  has  not  seldom  won 
verdicts  from  reluctant  juries. 

But  it  is  not  alone  as  a  lawyer  that 
he  has  been  distinguished.  Colonel 
Benton  has  always,  since  he  became 
identified  with  Minneapolis,  been  one  of 
her  most  ptiblic  spirited  citizens.  Hehas 
served  upon  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  in 
various  representative  and  consultative 
capacities.  He  is  a  pleasant  and  persua- 
sive ]5tiblic  speaker,  and  is  ever  read\'  to 
aid  all  movements  for  the  good  of  the 
community,  or  in  aid  of  the  unfortunate. 
He  ha's  a  pleasant  home  fit  No.  lSir> 
Hawthorn  Avenue,  where  are  enjoyed 
the  quiet  but  refined  associations  of  do- 
domestic  and  social  life. 

Wii-LiAM  Henry  Norris.  The  family 
from  which  Mr.  Norris  comes  has  been 
settled  in  northern  New  England  since 
about  1690.  James  Norris,  the  original 
American  ancestor,  was  an  emigrant 
from  Ireland.  The}'  have  been  tillers  of 
the  soil,  and  indtilge  a  just  pride  in  an 
industrious,  honorable  and  patriotic  an- 
cestry. The  father  of  Williain  H.  Norris 
gave  to  his  eldest  son  his  own  name.  In 
3'outh  learning  a  mechanical  trade  and 
receiving  but  a  limited  education,  he  .'-as 
converted  in  a  revival  in  the  Methodist 
church,  and  thenceforth  gave  himself  to 
the  service  of  that  church.  At  first  be- 
coming a  circuit  jjrcacher,  he  was  after- 
wards a  missionary  to  the  Spanish 
American  cotin tries,  a  city  pastor  and 
presiding  elder.  He  was  a  man  of  strong 
character,  of  great  devotion  and  rare 
sticcess  in  the  ministry.  In  an  o1)ituarv 
notice  he  is  characterized  as  "a  devout 
man,  one  that  feareil  (5od  with   all   his 
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heart,  and  gave  alms  to  tlic  pcojjlc,  and 
jjia^-ed  to  God  always."  His  wife  was 
Sarah  Mahan,  of  Portland,  Maine. 

William  H.  Norris,  Jr.,  was  the  eldest 
of  three  children  and  was  born  at  Hallo- 
well,  Maine,  July  24,  1832.  In  infancy 
and  youth  he  shared  the  lotof  thefamil\- 
of  an  itinerant  minister,  living  for  peri- 
ods of  two  years  or  more  in  Hrooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Montevideo 
and  Buenos  Ayres,  South  America.  At 
the  capital  of  the  Argentine  Confedera- 
tion he  spent  five  years,  returning  thence 
to  Brooklyn  when  he  was  fifteen  years 
of  age.  His  early  education  was  entirely 
received  in  the  family,  both  father  and 
mother  giving  careful  attention  to  his 
introduction  into  letters.  At  the  age  of 
fifteen  he  was  sent  to  the  Dwight  High 
School  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  where  he  pre- 
])ared  to  enter  college.  In  1850  he  was 
niatricidated  in  Yale  College,  graduating 
after  a  full  term  of  four  years.  He  car- 
ried off  tlie  highest  honor,  being  the  val- 
edictorian of  his  class  —  a  class  number- 
ing among  other  good  scholars,  S.  C. 
dale,  of  this  citj'.  After  leaving  college 
he  spent  a  year  in  teaching  at  Marmaro- 
neck,  N.  Y.,  while  deliberating  upon  the 
choice  of  a  profession.  His  inclinations 
favoring  the  law,  he  entered  the  law 
school  of  Harvard  College,  and  after  a 
year  in  that  seat  of  learning,  came  west 
and  located  in  Green  Bay,  Wis.  Here  he 
entered  the  law  oflice  of  James  H.  Howe, 
now  the  general  counsel  of  the  Omaha 
Railroad  Co.,  and  after  another  year  of 
study  was  admitted  to  the  Wisconsin 
bar,  in  1857,  but  rcniainctl  associated 
with  Mr.  Howe  until  18(52,  when  the 
association  was  ))roken  up  by  his  part- 
ner entering  the  military  service  of  the 
government.  I'or  the  ne.xt  ten  years  he 
carried  on  law  j)ractice  at  Green  Bay 
alone,  when  he  became  associated  with 
Thomas  B.  Chynowoth  for  si.x  years,  and 
afterwards  for  a  short  time  with  Iv.  II. 


Ellis,  late  Circuit  judge.  Twenty-three 
years  were  passed  in  practicing  law  at 
(ireen  Bay.  During  twelve  years  of  this 
time  Mr.  Norris  was  the  local  attorney 
of  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railroad 
Company,  and  for  six  years  he  was  at- 
torney of  the  Green  Bay  &  Minnesota 
R.  R.  Co.,  now  the  Green  Bay,  Winona 
&  St.  Paul  Railroad  Company.  These 
employments  led  him  into  making  a  spe- 
cialty of  railroad  law.  Other  i-etainers 
made  him  familiar  with  the  collateral 
branches  of  the  law  of  corporations. 
This  practice,  with  a  goodlj'  number  of 
foreclosures  and  collections,  made  the 
3'ears  full  of  labor  and  experience.  Re- 
moving to  Minneapolis  in  1880,  Mr. 
Norris  opened  a  law  office  for  general 
practice,  but  after  a  year  and  a  half  he 
was  selected  by  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
&  St.  Paul  Railway  Company,  as  its 
state  solicitor  —  a  salaried  office,  which 
debarred  him  from  receiving  other  pro- 
fessional retainers.  Since  that  appoint- 
ment he  has  appeared  in  State  and  Fed- 
eral courts,  wherever  in  the  Northwest 
the  interests  of  the  Milwaukee  road  were 
in  litigation.  He  is  an  expert  in  railroad 
law.  In  the  trial  of  claims  of  damages 
for  jjcrsonal  injuries,  he  has  been  rmusu- 
ally  successful,  i)robably  because  merito- 
rious cases  have  been  settled  before  com- 
ing into  court,  and  only  the  doubtful  or 
unfomuled  claims  resisted.  In  several 
cases  his  company  was  advised  to  resist 
an  act  of  the  Legislature  as  unconstitu- 
tionrd,  and  the  ])oint  was  in  each  case 
ruled  in  its  favor  b}-  the  courts.  The 
general  ])id)lic  greatly  errs  when  it  re- 
gards biilliancy  and  dash  as  the  highest 
(piaiifications  of  the  lawyer.  However, 
it  nia3'  be  in  those  rare  cases  where  mis- 
fortune or  abuse  furnish  occasion  to  a])- 
peal  to  the  s\'m])athics  of  jurors,  it  is 
the  sound  judgment,  the  acute  discrimi- 
nation anil  the  breadth  and  accuracy  of 
Icarnini"    that    win    success.     Mr.  Norris 
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has  no  claim  to  be  classed  with  the  rhe- 
toricians of  the  legal  profession.  He  is 
naturally  reticent  in  speech,  but  when 
his  interest  is  aroused,  is  apt  in  illus- 
tration and  copious  in  expression.  He 
knows  the  law,  and  knows  it  thorough- 
ly. He  has  the  faculty  of  nice  discrimi- 
nation, and  is  tenacious  of  his  opinion 
when  it  is  once  deliberately  formed.  His 
legal  arguments  are  compact,  discrimi- 
nating and  logical.  The  court  listens 
attentively  to  his  argument  and  weighs 
it  carefully,  and  is  led  b\'  an  irresistible 
chain  of  sound  reasoning  to  his  conclu- 
sion. His  success  is  not  founded  upon 
an  ephemeral  brilliancy,  but  upon  accu- 
rate learning  and  solid  judgment. 

Mr.  Norris  does  not  allow  the  law  to 
absorb  the  entire  energy  of  his  life.  Pa- 
rental example  and  precept  bore  early 
fruit  in  a  professed  Christian  life,  though 
in  another  denomination  of  the  church. 
He  is  an  active  worker  in  evangelical 
and  reformatory  work.  While  living  at 
Green  Bay,  he  was  for  a  time  superinten- 
dent of  schools,  and  in  Minneapolis  has 
been  for  a  long  time  the  leader  of  a  Mis- 
sion Sunday  School.  He  is  also  promi- 
nent in  other  social  organizations,  hav- 
ing attained  the  highest  degree  but  one 
in  the  Masonic  brotherhood,  and  served 
as  an  officer  in  Lodge  and  Chapter. 

He  was  married  at  Green  Bay  in  1859 
to  Miss  Hannah  B.  Harriman,  daughter 
of  Jacob  Harriman,  a  shipbuilder  of  Wa- 
terville,  Maine.  His  family  consists  of 
one  son  and  two  daughters,  the  eldest 
of  whom  is  the  wife  of  A.  D.  Rider,  of 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Municipal  Corirr.  The  act  to  incor- 
])oratc  the  city  of  Minneapolis  ai)i)roved 
I'cbruarj-  6th,  18G7,  provided  for  the 
election  of  two  justices  of  the  peace  who 
should  hold  their  offices  for  two  years, 
and  were  stj-led  citj' justices.  Their  jur- 
isdiction was  the  same  as  that  of  justices 


of  the  peace  in  Hennepin  county,  and  in 
addition  thereto,  jurisdiction  to  hear 
and  try  all  complaints  for  violation  of 
any  provision  of  the  city  charter  or  any 
ordinance,  by  law,  rule  or  regulation 
made  or  adojDted  under  or  by  virtue 
thereof,  and  of  cases  cognizable  before  a 
justice  of  the  peace  in  which  the  city  is  a 
party,  and  of  prosecutions  to  recover  a 
fine,  forfeiture  or  penalty'  under  any  or- 
dinance or  by-law  or  regulation  of  the 
city,  and  cases  of  offenses  committed 
against  the  same.  The  justices  were  elec- 
tive officers. 

Among  those  who  served  as  city  jus- 
tices were  Charles  H.  Woods,  F.  L. 
Himes  and  H.  G.  Hicks  (now  judge  of 
the  District  Court,  Fourth  Judicial  Dis- 
trict.) 

The  act  of  consolidation  of  the  cities, 
approved  February  28,  1872,  provided 
for  one  city  justice  to  be  elected  on  the 
east  side  of  the  I'iver  and  two  on  the 
west  side.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  court 
was  not  materially  changed. 

By  an  act  approved  February  18, 
187-i,  a  municipal  court  was  established 
in  the  City  of  Minneapolis  with  largely 
increased  jurisdiction  over  that  granted 
to  city  justices.  It  is  made  a  court  of 
record  with  power  to  try  and  determine 
civil  actions  at  lav^-  where  the  amount  in 
controversy-  does  not  exceed  two  hun- 
dred dollars  (since  increased  to  five  hun- 
dred dollars.)  By  the  terms  of  the  act  it 
has  no  jurisdiction  to  try  cases  involving 
title  to  real  estate,  divorce,  or  where  the 
relief  demanded  is  purely  equitable  in  its 
nature.  A  judge  to  be  elected,  to  hold 
his  office  three  years,  to  be  called  munici- 
pal judge,  with  a  salary  of  $2,500  a 
year.  The  jiidge  appoints  the  clerk  of 
said  court,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  cit}'  council. 

By  an  act  approved  February  2(>, 
1877,  it  was  provided  that  a  special 
judge  of  the  municij)al  court  should   be 
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elected,  whose  term  of  office  ])o\vers  nnd 
duties  should  he  tiie  same  as  those  ofllie 
municipal  judge,  excci^t  as  otherwise 
provided  in  the  act. 

ruder  tlie  acts  above  referred  to,  the 
court  has  been  maintained  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  save  with  certain  amendments 
to  the  same,  not  material  to  ])c  men- 
tioned. 

The  judges  of  said  court  from  its  or- 
ganization to  the  present  time,  arc  as 
follows,  viz: 

Grove  B.  Cooley.from  Ajiril,  1874,  to 
April,  1883. 

Reul)en  Reynolds,  a])])ointed  special 
judge  under  the  act  of  1877;  resigned 
June,  1879. 

Francis  R.  ISailey,  appointed  special 
judge  June,  1879;  held  tlie  office  to  April, 
1883. 

Francis  B.  Bniley,  elected  regular 
judge  A])ril,  1883;  held  to  January  1, 
1889. 

Stc])licn  Mnlioney,  elected  special 
judge  .\pril,  1883;   still  holds  the  office. 

Charles  B.  Elliott,  ap])ointed  judge 
April  ir>,  1891  ;  still  holds  the  office. 

The  clerks  have  l)ecn  as  follows,  viz  : 

Edward  J.  Davenport,  from  organiza- 
tion of  the  court  in  1874,  to  April  15, 
1878. 

L.A.Dunn,  from  A])ril  15,  1878,  to 
April  15,  1879. 

T.  C.  Wilson,  from  April  15,  1879,  to 
July,  1879. 

L.  A.  Dunu.from  Jtily,  1879,  to  March 
31,  1881. 

Ed.  A.  Stevens,  from  April  1,  18Sl,t() 
May  15,  188,'',. 

L.  A.  Dunn,  from  May  15,  1883,  to 
May  18,  1888. 

K.  A.  Daly,  from  .May  IS,  1889,  to 
Dec.  31,  1889. 

Henry  J.  .\ltno\v,  Ironi  last  dale, 
present  incumbent. 

The  quarters  for  llic  muui(.i]).'il  court 
have  .always    been  cramped    and    incon^ 


venicnt  for  the  transaction  of  its  busi- 
ness, and  the  transfer  to  the  new  Citv 
Ilall  liuilding  wlien  completed  will  be 
welcomed  by  none  more  warndv  than 
the  officials,  suitors  and  employes  who 
are  in  any  way  connected  \\  illi  business 
in  the  municipal  court. 

KonKKT  DoNOUGH  RussELi..  The  ac- 
complished gentleman  and  thorough 
lawyer,  who  is  i:)resident  of  the  Minne- 
apolis Bar  Association,  and  is  now  serv- 
ing his  second  term  as  City  Attorney  of 
Minneapolis,  has  been  a  resident  of  the 
cit}'  since  1883. 

He  was  born  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri, 
on  the  9th  of  March,  1857.  Both  his 
j)£iternel  and  maternel  grand  parents 
were  of  European  birth,  the  former  in 
iMigland  and  the  latter  in  Holland.  His 
father  was  Charles  E.  Russell,  who  was 
a  native  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  but 
who  removed  to  the  West  and  settled  in 
Missouri  in  1837.  He  was  a  mechanic 
of  sober  and  industrious  habits,  but  a 
man  of  intelligence  and  of  pronounced 
radical  views,  especially  upon  the  sul)- 
jeet  of  slavery,  which  was  one  of  the 
burning  questions  of  the  day.  His 
mother  was  Louisa  Mathews.  She  was 
a  lady  of  no  ordinary  character  and  at- 
tainment. When  the  Rebellion  broke  out 
she  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  Sanitary 
Commission,  and  followed  the  Union 
army  to  the  Southwest,  where  she  jjcr- 
sonally  ministered  to  the  wants  of  the 
sick  in  the  ticld  and  in  hospitals  and  was 
present,  a  ministering  angel,  at  some  of 
the  severest  battles  in  the  campaign. 

l-'rom  this  humble  but  altogether 
worthy  parentage,  the  son  inherited  a 
robust  constitution,  habits  ol"  industr\-, 
a  genial  disi)osition,  and  thoroughly  be- 
nevolent symjiathies.  Inearly  manhood 
lie  consecrated  himself  to  a  christian  life, 
and  while  xealous  and  enthusiastic  in  his 
i)rofcssion  he  has  been  an  active  woi'ker 
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in  the  fields  of  christian  and  benevolent 
effort. 

There  were  eight  boys  in  the  family, 
of  whom  five  grew  to  manhood  and  be- 
came more  than  ordinarih'  conspicuons. 
The  elder  brother,  after  learning  and 
jjractieing  the  jirinter's  trade,  entered 
college  and  graduated,  and  became  a 
prominent  minister  in  the  "Christian" 
Cluirch,  and  was  elected  preside'nt  of 
Berean  College,  Jacksonville,  Ills.,  before 
he  reached  his  thirtieth  year.  Sol  Smith 
Russell,  the  celebrated  comedian,  is  a 
brother.  The  four  brothers  all  bore 
arms  in  the  Rebellion,  three  of  them  in 
the  Union  army  and  one  in  tlmt  of  the 
Confederacy,  in  which  he  served  as  Ad- 
jutant General  on  the  staff  of  Major 
General  Ewell,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
war  was  private  secretary  of  Gen.  John 
C.  Breckenridge. 

Robert  D.  was  too  young  to  take  part 
in  the  war.  The  family  removed  to 
Jacksonville,  Ills.,  in  1860.  At  nine 
years  of  age  he  commenced  learning  his 
father's  trade,  that  of  tinner,  and  worked 
at  the  bench  until  he  was  eighteen. 
During  these  years  he  was  privileged  to 
attend  the  common  school  duringhalf  of 
each  \-ear.  Preparation  was  made  for 
college  at  a  private  school,  and  he  ent- 
ered the  Sophomore  class  of  Illinois  col- 
lege in  1868,  graduating  in  due  course 
in  1871,  with  the  highest  honor  of  the 
class,  the  valedictorian.  He  had  earned 
his  expenses  while  at  the  prepara- 
tory schools  and  college  by  his  own 
labor.  His  health  having  been  impaired, 
by  labor  and  study,  he  spent  the  succeed- 
ing year  traveling,  earning  money  dur- 
ing the  time  with  which  to  take  up  the 
sttidy  of  his  profession,  and  then  settled 
himself  to  stud^'  law,  entering  for  this 
purpose  the  law  office  of  Isaac  L.  Morri- 
son, of  Jacksonville.  In  September,  1874, 
he  was,  after  an  oral  examination  before 
the  Supreme  Court,  admitted  to  the  Illi- 


nois bar.  At  the  same  time  he  received 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from  his 
alma  mater.  Again  through  the  course 
of  legal  studies  he  had  earned  his  own 
wav.  Though  a  prophet  is  not  without 
honor,  save  in  his  own  city,  a  palpable 
exception  to  the  rule  was  made  in  the 
ease  of  young  Russell;  for  although  for 
nearly  fifteen  years,  as  boy  and  young 
man  he  had  lived  at  Jacksonville,  he  was 
at  once  appointed  City  Attornev,  and 
held  the  position  for  three  terms.  He 
was  also  admitted  as  junior  partner  in 
the  old  firm  of  practicing  attorne3'S  of 
Dummer  &  Brown,  and  upon  the  death 
of  Judge  Dummer,  in  18(J8,  continued 
with  Mr.  Brown  until  his  removal  to 
Minneapolis.  Jacksonville  is  one  of  the 
most  considerable  towns  in  Central  Illi- 
nois. The  law  practice  of  the  firm  was 
general  and  extensive,  and  Mr.  Russell 
was  ])lunged  at  once  into  the  thickest  of 
the  legal  contests.  The  firm  was  the  le- 
gal advisor  of  several  railroad  compan- 
ies, and  had  in  addition  a  large  and  im- 
portant clientage.  At  that  time  General 
Collom,  since  so  conspicuos  in  Congress 
in  connection  with  the  Inter-State  Com- 
merce law,  was  governor  of  Illinois,  and 
he  had  likewise  been  prominent  in  the 
legislature.  The  questions  of  state  con- 
trol of  railroads,  and  the  right  to  pre- 
scribe rates,  were  then  comparatively 
new.  In  the  extensive  litigation  which 
followed  the  assertion  of  those  powers, 
the  firm  of  Dummer,  Brown  &  Russell 
was  prominent.  Another  subject  of  con- 
tested state  authority  arose  over  the 
acts  to  prevent  Texas  cattle  from  being 
transported  throvigh  the  stflte  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year.  Upon  these  ques- 
tions Mr.  Russell  assisted  in  the  prepar- 
ation of  elaborate  briefs.  In  1881  he 
visited  Washington,  where  the  firm  had 
important  cases  pending  in  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  to  which  he  was 
then  admitted  to  practice. 
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The  brothers,  Sol  Sniitli  and  Roljert 
1).  Russell,  were  attracted  to  Minneapo- 
lis to  make  their  homes  as  a  place  ofter- 
inji  sii])erior  advantri^es  forhusinessand 
social  life. 

Soon  after  liis  arrival  R.  D.  Russel 
formed  the  law  partncrshiji  of  Russell, 
Emory  and  Reed.  I'pon  the  ajjpoint- 
ment  of  Judge  Emory  to  the  Municipal 
Court  bench  his  place  in  the  firm  was 
lillctl  by  Mr.  W.J.  Calhoun,  and  the  firm 
continued  as  Russell,  Calhoun  &  Reed. 
They  have  enjoyed  a  good  practice  from 
the  start.  A  notable  case  is  known  as 
the  Hosford  Will  case,  in  which  the  val- 
idity of  an  anti-nuptial  contract  was  as- 
sailed, and  the  authenticity  of  a  pretend- 
ed instrumnt  of  revocation  was  chal- 
lenged. After  a  long  litigation  involving 
intricate  find  dis])uted  facts  of  family  his- 
tory, the  position  which  Mr.  Russell  had 
taken  was  fully  sustained. 

Mr.  Russell  was  appointed  City  Attor- 
ney of  Minneapolis  Jan.  1st,  1889,  for 
two  years,  and  was  re-appointed  in  1891, 
and  now  (1892)  holds  the  responsible 
and  exacting  position.  At  the  time  heas- 
sumed  the  office  a  dispute  of  long  stand- 
ing between  the  city  and  several  railroad 
companies,  relative  to  the  bridging  of 
crossings  of  streets  over  the  tracks  ^vas 
in  litigation,  and  had  reacheil  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  The 
new  city  attorney  made  a  motion  to  dis- 
miss the  writ  of  error  in  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  motion  was  taken  under 
advisement  to  await  a  hearing  on  the 
main  case.  Meanwhile  he  took  advant- 
age of  some  favorable  conditions,  and 
aftera  longand  persistent  effort  succeed- 
ed in  arriving  at  a  compromise  which 
was  acceptable  to  the  railroad  compan- 
ies and  more  advantageous  to  the  city 
than  the  judgment  appealed  from,  and 
which  enabled  the  work  of  bridging  to 
go  forward  and  reach   an   early  com])le- 


tion,  much  to  the  benefit  of  the  public. 

An  attempt  to  bar  the  city  from  the 
use  of  water  in  the  supply  of  its  east  side 
water  works,  by  one  of  the  great  watei- 
pt)wer  companies  of  the  city,  was  liti- 
gated through  the  courts,  involving  a 
consideration  of  diflicult  questions  of 
construction  and  of  rights,  and  the  claim 
of  the  cit\'  was  fully  established. 

The  three  annual  reports  made  by  the 
city  attorney,  to  the  council,  during  his 
official  terms  show  that  the  office  is  one 
of  great  labor,  and  not  a  little  responsi- 
bility. They  also  demonstrate  that  it 
has  been  conducted  with  great  ability. 
During  the  first  year  twenty  personal  in- 
jury eases  were  presented  against  the 
city,  claiming  damages  to  the  amount  of 
$110,404.  In  these  there  was  only 
one  recovery  and  that  for  but  $500. 
Five  hundred  and  sixty-six  cases  were 
tried  in  the  Municipal  Court,  and  five 
hundred  and  thirty-three  convictions  ob- 
tained. During  the  same  time  twenty- 
seven  street  opening  appeals  were  dis- 
posed of  The  reports  for  the  other  two 
years  make  an  equally  good  showing. 

Resides  his  engrossing  professionrd 
labor  Mr.  Russell  has  not  been  luunind- 
ful  of  other  duties  in  business  and  social 
life.  He  has  served  as  a  director  in  the 
lUisiness  Men's  Union,  an  organization 
of  great  jiractical  benefit  in  attracting 
and  organizing  manufacturing  and  busi-  ■ 
ness  enterprises.  Five  3'ears  ago  he  was  .  f 
elected  a  trustee  of  Illinois  College, where 
he  earned  his  degrees. 

In  the  autumn  of  1891  he  was  nomi- 
nated, without  personal  solicitation,  as 
Repul)lican  candidate  for  Judge  of  the 
District  Court  of  the  Fourth  Judicial 
District  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  but  as 
the  opposite  party  succeeded  at  the  elec- 
tion, he  was  not  withdrawn  from  the 
bar.  The  local  bar  testified  their  a])|ne- 
ciation  ol'  his  personal  and  ])rofessional 
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character  by  electing  him  president  of 
the  Bar  Association  at  the  beginning  oi' 
the  year  1892. 

Mr.  Russell  was  married  Sept.7, 187fi, 
to  Miss  Lillian  M.  Brooks,  of  Danville, 
111.  She  is  the  daughter  of  an  eminent 
minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Of 
five  children  but  two,  an  infant  daugh- 
ter and  a  little  girl  of  five  years,  survive. 

Judges  and  Clerks  of  Prohate 
Court.  The  Probate  Court,  being  a 
county  court,  does  not  properly  come 
within  the  scope  of  this  article.  But  in- 
asmuch as  nearly  all  the  judges  and 
clerks  have  been  members  of  the  bar  of 
this  cit^-,  and  the  main  part  of  the  busi- 
ness transacted  therein  originates  in 
Minneapolis,  the  names  of  the  incum- 
bents of  the  offices  of  judge  and  clerk 
may  properly  here  be  mentioned. 

The  earlier  records  of  this  court,  in 
territorial  times,  are  somewhat  imper- 
fect. The  business  at  first  was  very 
small.  The  constitution  provided  that 
the  Judge  of  Probate  might  appoint  a 
clerk,  but  the  Legislature,  until  1878, 
failed  to  fix  any  salary,  and  if  a  clerk 
was  employed  the  judge  must  paj'  him 
out  of  his  own  pocket.  In  that  year  the 
salary  of  clerk  was  fixed  at  $500.  In 
1881  it  was  increased  to  $900  with  fees 
in  addition.  In  1885  it  was  increased  to 
$1,500  with  fees  for  certified  copies  of 
records  and  an  additional  sum  for  extra 
clerk  hire.  In  1891  the  Legislature  in- 
creased the  amount  for  extra  clerk  hire 
to  $1 ,200,  by  means  of  which  two  deputy 
clerks  are  now  employed  in  the  office. 

The  act  of  the  Territorial  Legislature 
of  March  6,  1852,  establishing  the 
county  of  Hennepin,  attached  the  same 
for  judicial  purposes  to  Ramsey  count}'; 
but  provided  that  at  the  next  general 
election  such  county  and  other  officers 
as  the  organized  counties  were  entitled 
to,  might  then  be  elected.     At   the  elec- 


tion in  the  fall  of  1852,  Joel  B.  Bassett 
was  elected  the  first  Judge  of  l^robate 
of  Hennepin  county.  He  served  for  two 
years,  but  the  records  do  not  show  that 
any  estates  were  administered  upon 
during  that  time  and,  indeed,  only  one 
person  died  leaving  any  propertj'  re- 
quiring the  care  of  the  court.  Judge 
Bassett  informs  us  that  the  receipts  of 
the  office  for  the  two  3'cars  he  served 
were  of  such  an  infinitesimal  amount 
that  it  would  require  a  microscopical 
view  to  determine  the  same.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  care  of  the  widows  and 
orphans  which  were  then  the  oidy  per- 
quisites attached  to  the  office,  required 
of  the  judge  an  expenditure  entirely  in- 
commensurate with  the  honor  conferred 
by  the  position,  and  at  the  end  of  his 
term  the  Judge  prefenxd  to  perform 
those  duties  in  a  private  rather  than 
public  capacity. 

He  was  succeeded  in  the  office  b}^  Dr. 
A.  E.  Ames,  who  served  as  judge  during 
the  years  1855  and  1856.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  the  3'ear  last  named, 
rather  as  an  honor  than  with  any  view 
of  entering  on  the  profession,  as  the 
practice  of  medicine  was  never  relin- 
quished— indeed,  the  position  of  judge  at 
that  time  interfered  little,  if  any,  with 
his  regular  practice. 

E.  S.  Jones  was  the  first  i)r£icticing 
lawyer,  elected  to  the  office,  which  was 
in  the  fall  of  1856.  He  held  it  for  three 
years  until  January,  1860.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  LardnerBostwick,  whose  term 
included  the  years  1860  and  1861. 

Norton  H.  Hemiup  was  elected  judge 
in  the  fall  of  1861,  and  held  the  office  by 
continued  re-elections  until  and  including 
the  year  1870,  making  a  longer  term  of 
service  than  any  other  one  who  has  held 
the  position. 

Franklin  Beebe  was  elected  judge  in 
fall  of  1870,  and  held  the  office  byre-elec- 
tions   until    October,    1875.        In   that 
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month  he  rcsif^ncd,  and  the  hal.'ince  ol 
his  unexpired  term  was  filled  by  the  a])- 
pointmcnt  of  E.  A.  Gove. 

P.  M.  Babcoek  was  elected  judj^e  in 
the  fall  of  1875,  and  held  the  office  dur- 
ing the  years  1876  and  1877.  He  was 
succeeded  by  John  P.  Rea,  who  was 
elected  in  the  fall  of  1877  and  held  the 
office  continuously  until  1882. 

A.  Ueland  was  elected  judge  in  1881; 
his  term  commencing  in  January,  18S2. 
He  held  the  office  continuously  vintiljan- 
uary,  1887.  In  1880  F.  Von  Schlcgel 
was  elected  judge,  and  re-elected  in  the 
fall  of  1888,  and  served  until  April,  1890, 
when  upon  his  death  Francis  B.  Bailey 
was  fijjpointed  to  serve  out  his  unexijired 
term. 

In  the  fall  of  1890  J.  R.  Corrigan  was 
elected  judge  and  is  the  present  incum- 
bent of  the  office. 

For  many  years  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  court  (for  reasons  before 
mentioned)  the  records  do  not  disclose 
any  i-egular  clerk.  Clerical  assistance 
was  more  or  less  required  before  the  leg- 
islature fixed  a  salary  for  that  officer, 
but  it  was  fitful  and  irregular,  and  no 
one  individual  held  the  position  for  an\' 
considerable  time.  Thomas  Wilson  was 
acting  as  clerk  in  1875,  and  he  was  after- 
ward succeeded  by  Claude  B.  Leonard, 
who  was  appointed  by  Judge  Rea. 

I^l)on  the  election  of  Judge  Ueland  he 
appointed  .Mbert  M.  Scott  clerk,  who 
served  until  June,  1888,  when  he  was 
succeeded  by  Charles  B.  Holmes,  ap- 
])ointed  by  Judge  Von  Schlcgel, and  who 
served  until  his  deatli.  Judge  Bailey  ap- 
pointed D.W.  KnowUon,  who  served  un- 
til 1891.  \'\mn  the  election  of  Judge 
Corrigan  he  appointed  Geo.  M.  Bleeker 
clerk,  and  \\h()  is  the  present  incund)cnt. 

Fkancis  Bkown  Bailey.  Judge 
Bailey,  at  present  senior  member  of  the 
law  firm  of  Bailey  and  Knowlton,isbest 


known  in  Minneapolis  as  Judge  of  the 
Municipal  Court, over  which  he  ])rcside(l 
for  nearly  a  decade. 

His  i-esidence  in  Alinnetipolis  dates 
from  1877.  Entering  the  law  office  of 
Lochren,  McNair  iind  Gilfillan,  he  re- 
mained with  them  until  the  appointment 
of  Judge  Lochren  to  the  bench  of  the  Dis- 
trict Court.  He  was  then  admitted  as 
])artncr  in  the  practice  of  McNair  and 
Gilfilkin,  and  shared  in  the  laboi's,  tri- 
umphs, and  rare  defeats  of  that  cele- 
brated firm  of  lawyers. 

In  1878  Air.  Bailey  reeeivetl  the  ap- 
pointment of  associate  judge  of  the  Mu- 
nicipal Court  of  the  City  of  Minneajjolis, 
Judge  G.  B.  Cooley  holding  the  position 
of  judge.  At  the  ensuing  election  he  was 
elected  to  the  position.  On  the  retire- 
ment of  Judge  Cooley  in  1883  he  was 
elected  to  succeed  him  as  judge  of  the 
court,  and  presided  in  that  tribunal  for 
six  years.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Mu- 
nicipal Court  is  exclusive  as  to  all  of- 
fenses against  city  ordinances,  and  in 
minor  criminal  complaints;  and  it  has 
civil  jurisdiction  in  personal  controver- 
sies involving  $500  and  less.  Its  jiroced- 
ure  in  most  criminal  complaints  is  sum- 
mary. In  civil  cases  the  trials  are  as 
formal,  and  scarcely  less  difficidt  than 
those  of  the  District  Courts.  Judge 
Bailey's  administration  was  dignified, 
fnni,  discriminating,  and  in  proper  cases 
merciful.  He  had  the  respect  of  the  bar 
and  the  I'tdl  confidence  of  the  public. 

Ui)on  the  death  of  Judge  Von  vSchle- 
gel,  in  1890,  Governor  Merriam  ap- 
])()iuted  Judge  Bailey  to  thevacancy,  and 
lie  assumed  and  administered  thcimijort- 
aiit  functions  of  the  Probate  Court  dur- 
ing the  residue  of  the  term. 

Judge  Bailey  is  a  sturdy  son  of  Maine,  i 
Ijorn  at  Portland  June  22d,  1839.     His  ^ 
father    was    Libbcws    Baile\',   deccnded 
from  an   early  settler  of  Massachusetts 
of  I'ilgrim   stock  and  English  ancestr3-. 
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His  mother  was  Marietta  Monroe  Clap]), 
both  parents  being  connected  and  allied 
with  the  most  highly  respected  and  hon- 
ored families  of  New  England.  He  was 
but  six  years  old  at  his  father's  death. 
His  mother  found  herself  a  widow,  with 
eleven  children,  and  but  slender  means  of 
support.  The  child,  from  tender  years, 
was  impelled  by  necessity,  as  well  as  a 
high  sense  of  duty,  to  rely  upon  himself, 
and  to  contribute  from  the  earnings  of 
his  labor  to  the  support  of  the  family. 
Nevertheless  he  sought  everv  opportun- 
ity for  stud}',  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen 
graduated  from  the  High  School  of  Port- 
land. The  following  years  were  full  of 
labor  and  struggle.  The  law  was  his 
ambition,  but  the  study  had  to  be  pur- 
sued with  man}-  interuptions.  He  de- 
clined no  honest  labor.  During  these 
years  he  held  a  number  of  offices  of  trust 
in  his  native  state,  and  was  for  a  time 
deputy  collector  of  the  Port  of  Passem- 
quaddy.  At  last  in  1870  the  long  de- 
sired admission  to  the  bar  occurred  in 
Washington  County,  and  he  formed  a 
law  partnership  at  Calais  with  the  Hon. 
Charles  R.  Whidden,  an  old  practitioner 
in  the  courts  of  Maine,  which  continued 
until  Mr.  Whidden's  death  in  1876. 

Meanwhile,  in  1875,  he  formed  a  life 
partnership  in  marriage  with  Miss  Annie 
H.  Moor,  daughter  of  Wyman  B.  S.  Moor 
of  Waterville,  a  versatile  and  gifted 
lawyer,  who  had  been  United  States  sen- 
ator from  the  state  of  Maine.  Miss  Moor 
was  a  highly  accomplished  lady,  who 
had  received  a  thorough  education  at 
Notre  Dame  in  Alontreal.  They  have 
had  five  children,  of  whom  but  two  sur- 
vive— Seavey,  aged  twelve  and  Paul 
Thorndyke,  aged  five  years 

Judge  Bailey  is  now  in  the  maturity 
of  his  powers.  He  has  a  strong  compact 
frame,  capable  of  prolonged  labor,  ro- 
bust health,  and  a  calm,  logical  mind. 
He  has  withal  a  fine  literary  and  artistic 


taste.  His  sound  qualities  make  him  a 
genial  c(jmpanion.  He  is  a  valued  mem- 
ber of  the  Minneapolis  Club.  At  the  bar 
he  holds  a  prominent  position,  being 
treasurer  of  the  Bar  Association,  and  in 
the  community  he  has  hosts  of  attached 
friends  and  no  enemies. 

l.NTIiKKSTING    KEMIXISCKNCKS    OF    K.\RLV    l'R.\CTICE 
AND    I'K.VCrrilONERS. 

'  In  compl3-ing  with  a  request  for  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  district  court  in  Hen- 
nepin County  the  writer  must  rely  on 
memory,  without  time  for  inquiry  or 
search,  and  may  therefore  fail  in  accu- 
racy as  to  earlier  dates.  The  first  ses- 
sion of  the  district  court  of  this  county 
was  held  by  Judge  Bradley  B.  Meeker, 
in  ISol  or  1852,  in  the  government  mill 
building,  at  the  west  side  of  the  Falls  of 
St.  Anthony.  There  is  no  tradition  of 
any  case  of  importance  then  tried.  Isaac 
Atwater  and  David  A.  Secombe  are  the 
only  attorneys  remaining  at  our  bar 
who  were  then  in  ])ractice  here.  Judge 
Atwater  had  then,  and  up  to  the  time  of 
his  election  in  1857  as  Judge  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  the  largest  practice  in  the 
county.  Mr.  Secombe  had  also  a  large 
practice  for  those  days,  aiid  exhibited 
the  same  skill  in  the  examination  of  wit- 
nesses, and  the  same  power  in  terse,  for- 
cible argument  to  court  and  juries  which 
has  always  distinguished  him,  together 
with  his  characteristic  asperit}'  and  ag- 
gressiveness toward  whoever  he  disliked, 
a  trait  which  has  measurably  passed 
away   under  the  softening  influence  of 

years. 

Judge  Closes  Sherburne  was  next  as- 
signed to  this  district,  but  held  no  gen- 
eral term  in  this  comity,  and  the  court 
practice  was  confined  to  such  matters  as 
could  l)e  disposed  of  at  special  terms  and 

*An  interesting  article  was  prepared  by  Jadge  William  Loch- 
ren  some  three  years  since,  relating  to  the  early  practice  and  prac- 
titioners in  courts  of  this  county.  The  article  was  published  in 
the  Tribune  of  this  city,  but  probably  was  seen  by  a  limited  num- 
ber of  those  now  residing  here,  and  is  deemed  of  sutficient  inter- 
est for  preservation  in  a  more  permanent  form.  A  considerable 
number  of  the  iiersons  mentioned  have  died,  but  perhaps  a  major- 
ity still  survive. 
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in  the  chambers  at  St.  Paul.  The  pific- 
tice  code,  new  at  that  time,  had  unset- 
tled the  precedents,  and  gave  rise  to  de- 
murrers and  motions  innumerable,  which 
were  resorted  to  the  more  as  liberal 
costs,  required  to  be prompth- paid,  were 
allowed.  Judge  Sherburne  was  a  man 
of  learning  and  fine  ])resence,  and  was 
much  respected. 

For  some  cause,  not  now  remembeix'd, 
no  general  term  of  the  district  court  was 
holden  in  this  county,  after  the  one  men- 
tioned, until  1857,  and  onh'  causes  in 
justices'  courts  could  be  finallj  disposed 
of  where  issues  of  fact  triable  by  jury 
were  raised.  St.  Anthony  became  a  city 
ill  the  spring  of  1855,  and  Lardner  Bost- 
wiek  was  elected  city  justice  and  held 
that  office  many  years.  He  was  a  man 
of  unusual  mental  power,  good  literarj- 
attainments,  and  a  fair  knowledge  of  the 
law,  and  withal  ofs[)otlcss  integrity  and 
commanding  dignity  in  court,  while  very 
genial  and  companionable  in  his  ordin- 
ary intercourse  with  members  of  the  bar 
and  others.  He  was  a  most  efficient 
magistrate,  at  a  time  when,  owing  to 
the  rough  manners  of  a  pioneer  com- 
munit3',  such  a  man  was  needed  to  pre- 
serve order  and  respect  for  law. 

The  love  of  fun  and  jiractical  jokes 
among  the  boys  gave  rise  to  many  ludi- 
crous scenes  in  this  court.  As  an  in- 
stance. One  Dr.  Jodon  was  for  sonic 
reason  not  a  favorite  with  the  boys, who 
ii])on  some  jjretext  treated  himonenight 
to  a  ehariviri,  with  the  usual  tin-horn 
and  cow-bell  acc()ni])aniiHcnt.  Tlie  doe- 
tor  was  very  angry  and  sought  to  dis- 
cover the  offenders,  threatening  legal 
l)rosecution.  Finally  Al  Stone,  under 
pledge  that  he  would  not  be  accused, 
gave  the  doctor  to  understand  that  cer- 
tain persons  whom  he  named  were  the 
guilty  parties.  The  doctor  thereupon 
made  complaint  before  Judge  Bostwiek, 
charging  Alvaren  Allen,  then  ma3'or  of 


the  city;  Dr.  J.  II.  Murphy,  and  several 
(jf  the  most  reiJutable  citizens,  with  the 
offense,  and  they  were  accordingly  ar- 
rested, and  naturally  were  very  angry. 
Allen,  whose  right  to  the  mayoralty  had 
been  questioned  in  proceedingsinstituted 
by  Mr.  Secombe,  notwithstanding  per- 
sonal unfriendliness,  retained  the  latter 
in  his  defense,  enjoining  upon  him,  with 
his  slight  stammer  and  characteristic 
humor,  which  even  his  anger  could  not 
wholly  repress,  that  he  should  handle 
the  prosecution  as  roughly  as  possible. 

"Be  as  mean  as  you  know  how  to  be. 
In  short,  be  p-p-perfectly  natural." 

At  the  trial  the  witnesses  called  knew 
nothing  of  the  matter;  and  the  baffled 
prosecutor  at  last  called  Al  Stone,  who 
was  an  amused  spectator,  but  who  knew 
no  more  than  the  others  when  sworn; 
and  all  soon  realized  that  perchance  the 
defendants  were  ecpiallv  victims  of  one  of 
Al's  practical  jokes.  In  closing  this  di- 
gressive reference  to  Judge  Bostwick's 
court  it  is  proper  to  say  that  he  was 
held  in  such  high  regard  as  to  be  the  can- 
didate of  his  party  forjudge  of  the  dis- 
trict court  at  the  first  state  election. 

The  court  house  in  Minneapolis  was 
built  in  the  summer  of  1856,  and  com- 
pleted in  the  ensuing  winter.  In  the 
sjiring  of  1857  Rensselaer  K.  Nelson  and 
Charles  R.  Flandrau  became  associate 
justices  of  the  territorial  courts.  Judge 
h"'landrau  lived  at  I'raverse  des  Sioux, 
and  this  covmty  was  in  his  district, 
though  much  of  the  special  term  and 
chamber  business  was  transacted  before 
Judge  Nelson  at  St.  Paul.  The  first  gen- 
erfd  term  of  any  im])(>rtance  was  held  by 
Judge  l-'landrau  in  the  court  house  in  the 
fall  of  1857.  The  calendar  was  large, 
containing  the  accumulated  litigation  of 
years;  and  the  bar  fairly  numerous  and 
able.  Atwater  t'v:  Joicc,  1).  A.  Secombe, 
Cornell  &  Vanderburgh,  Lawrence  & 
Lochren,  Heatoii  6i:  Mathews,   Geo.  A. 
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Nourse,  N.  H.  Hcminp,  J.  S.  &  D.  M. 
Denimon  and  niaii\'  other  attorneys  had 
numerous  cases.  While  friendly  feeling 
between  attorneys  was  general,  there 
was  little  of  that  professional  courtesy 
that  has  since  distinguished  this  bar.  All 
availaljle  advantages  in  practice  were 
taken  and  no  one  granted  or  expected 
any  favor.  The  calendar  was  not  divid- 
ed nor  causes  assigned  for  special  days, 
but  the  entire  calendar  was  under  pre- 
emptory  call  .all  the  time.  Every  at- 
torney had  to  be  in  constant  readiness, 
against  any  unexpected  ending  of  the 
cause  on  trial,  which  might  bring  on  a 
dismissal  of  causes  not  ready,  till  one 
was  reached  in  which  both  parties  were 
])repared.  Judge  Flandrau  was  in  every 
way  a  model  judge,  of  admirable  temper, 
unfailing  courtesy,  prompt  and  decisive 
in  his  readings,  and  alert  in  the  dispatch 
of  his  business.  His  long  service  on  the 
bench  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  his  re- 
cognized existence  at  the  bar  renders 
superfluous  to  an}-  reference  to  his  legal 
attainments. 

The  state  constitution  was  formed  in 
the  summer  of  1857  and  was  ratified  at 
the  fall  election  of  that  year.  State  offi- 
cers were  then  elected,  who  did  not  as- 
sume ofiicial  functions  until  the  state 
was  admitted  into  the  Union.  In  May 
of  the  following  year,  James  Hall  of  Lit- 
tle Falls,  was  elected  jvidge  of  this  dis- 
trict; which  comprised  the  cotinties  of 
Hennepin,  Carver,  Wright,  Meeker,  Sher- 
burne, Benton,  Stearns,  Morrison,  Crow 
W'ing,  Mille  Lacs,  Itasca,  Pembina,  Todd, 
and  Cass.  Before  holding  any  term  in 
this  count3'.  Judge  Hall  resigned,  Oct.  1, 
1858,  and  Edwin  O.  Hamlin,  of  St. 
Cloud,  was  appointed  in  his  place  by 
Gov.  Sibley,  and  held  the  office  until  af- 
ter the  election  in  1859,  holding  two 
terms  in  this  county  at  which  the  calen- 
dars were  pretty  large.  The  bar  was 
large  and  able,  Francis  R.  E.Cornell  and 
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James  R.  Lawrence,  Jr.,  being  perhaps 
the  leaders.  Money  was  scarce,  and  the 
chances  of  the  younger  lawyers  for  fees 
not  very  promising, but  good  feelingand 
love  of  fun  prevailed  generally.  One 
Stewart  Harvey  had  a  cause  for  trial, 
and  being  without  money  cpiarreled 
with  his  attorney,  so  that  he  was  appar- 
ently helpless  when  his  cause  was  called. 
But  a  half-dozen  of  the  younger  attor- 
neys took  hold,  without  asking,  and 
helped  him  through  the  case,  resulting  in 
disagreement  of  the  jury.  Harvej'wasa 
man  of  phenomenal  vanity,  and  could  be 
imposed  upon  to  any  extent,  if  the  im- 
position included  flattery.  At  the  close 
of  his  trial  he  inquired  of  one  of  his  young 
assistants  if  he  might  not  himself  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar,  and  was  informed 
that  nothing  would  be  easier;  that  the 
examining  committee  had  a  routine  set 
of  questions,  which  a  little  study  would 
enable  him  to  master,  and  he  would  pass 
triumphantly. 

Harvey  begged  him  to  write  out  for 
him  this  list  of  cpiestions  with  the  an- 
swers, which  he  consented  to;  and  nearly 
the  entire  bar  participated  in  preparing 
about  50  questions  with  ludicrous. an- 
swers to  each.  Harvey  committed  the 
whole  to  memor\'  in  a  few  days  and  ap- 
plied for  examination,  which  was  had 
one  evening  in  the  Nicollet  House  parlor, 
before  a  crowded  audience,  including 
Judge  Hamlin.  Two  young  men  volun- 
teered as  candidates  to  keep  up  the  de- 
ception; the  examiner  having  a  list  of 
Harvey '.s  questions  to  ask  as  his  turn 
came,  and  to  which  the  prompt  answers 
kept  the  audience  in  a  roar  of  merriment, 
while  the  examiner  by  running  comment 
on  the  answers  of  the  other  candidates 
kept  Harvey  in  the  belief  that  all  the 
laughter  was  at  their  expense.  Two  or 
three  cjuestions  and  answers  will  serve 
as  samples  of  Harvey's  examination: 

Question.    What  is  an  escrow?    .\ns\ver.     An 
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escrow  is  an  incorporated  hereditament.  It  is  the 
right  which  a  man  hath  to  set  up  a  scarecrow  np 
on  another  man's  land  to  scare  the  erows  from  his 
own  corn. 

Question.  What  is  a  mandamus?  .Answer.  .\ 
mandamus  is  an  oatli  administered  bj'  the  sherill 
to  a  convict  when  iiassinj;  him  througli  tlie  inner 
door  of  the  state  prison,  and  is  in  these  words: 
"Damn  you,  stay  tlierc,  till  you  have  undergone 
the  penalty  of  the  law,  or  arc  legally  discharged. 

Question.  What  is  the  first  action  of  ejectment 
of  which  we  have  any  record?  Answer.  That  in 
which  the  seven  devils  were  cast  out  of  Mary  Mag- 
dalen. 

Harvey  went  throtigli  the  whole  list 
without  a  break  and  with  evident  ela- 
tion at  his  apparent  success,  softened  l)y 
sonic  commiseration  for  the  other  two 
candidates,  whose  failure  had,  as  he 
thought,  caused  such  iiproarous  mirth. 
He  ordered  the  landlord  to  bring  li(iuid 
refreshment  for  all  present,  and  left  with 
the  certainty  that  the  next  inorning  he 
would  be  admitted  a  member  of  the  bar. 
The  committee,  however,  delaved,  and 
evaded  his  importunities,  and  after 
awhile,  by  the  counsel  .'ind  with  the  aid 
of  his  3-oung  advisers,  he  prepared  and 
presented  to  the  judge  a  petition  stating 
the  fact  of  his  examination  and  of  h;iving 
supplied  the  committee  with  the  potables 
to  which  by  custom  they  were  entitled, 
iind  cliarging  that,  through  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  devil  and  of  their  own  mere 
malice,  they  would  not  report.  And  he 
prayed  that  a  guillotine  miglit  issue 
forthwith  to  compel  ])crformanceof  their 
duty. 

Poor  Harvey  was  long  in  finding  out 
that  he  had  been  victimized.  When  he 
(lid,  he  began  the  study  of  law  in  earnest, 
and  altera  very  crcdit,'d)le  examination 
was  iidmitted  by  the  Supreme  Couil  two 
or  three  yeai's  later,  .-ind  soon  nltcrwenl 
Hast. 

Judge  Hnudin  was  an  able  and  court- 
eous judge  and  popularw  illi  the  bai".  lie 
was  very  small  in  statue  and  ;i  trille  sen- 
sitive  about   it.       William    A.    Cheever, 


who  lived  near  the  University,  and  was 
somewhat  noted  for  humor,  as  well  as 
hard  drinking,  was  one  da\- arrested  and 
brought  before  the  judge  to  answer  for 
contempt  in  not  obeying  a  subpttna  as 
witness  in  a  criminal  case. 

When  brought  in  by  the  sheriff  he  was 
considerably  inebriated  and  on  the  judge 
asking  what  he  hadtosay  why  he  should 
not  be  punished  for  the  contempt,  peered 
over  the  desk  and  around  each  side  as  if 
looking  for  the  person  who  addressed 
him.  At  length  rising  on  tip  toe  and 
stretching  his  neck,  he  said  in  a  low  tone 
but  distinct  to  be  heard  by  all : 

"I  wish  Your  Honor  would  get  up  on 
a  sheet  of  paper  so  that  I  can  see  you." 

This  convulsed  the  audience;  and  the 
judge  evidently  disconcerted,  repeated 
the  question. 

"  Well,  the  fact  is,  Your  Honor,"  said 
Cheever,  "the  sheriff  would  ])ay  me  no 
fees  upon  the  subpu.'na,  and  just  before 
he  came  I  had  spent  the  last  dime  I  had 
in  the  world  for  bread  for  my  family.  I 
started  to  come  here  with  all  the  speed  I 
could  make,  but  when  I  reached  the  sus- 
pension bridge  Cajjt.  Tapper  would  not 
let  me  cross  because  I  had  no  money  to 
pay  the  toll.  I  tried  to  borrow  five  cents 
of  everybody  I  knew,  and  no  one  would 
lend  it  to  me.  I  thought  of  swimming 
the  river,  but  concluded  that  I  was  too 
old,  and  that  the  water  was  too  cold 
.-uid  swift.  In  short,  I  made  every  ])ossi- 
ble  effort  to  get  here,  but  in  vain,  and  I 
had  to  wait  till  the  sheriff  came  after 
me." 

The  judge  could  not  avoid  joining  in 
the  laughter  that  greeted  this  ingenious 
excuse,  and  Cheever  escaped  pimishment. 

\Yhile  perfect  good  feeling  existed 
among  the  members  of  the  bar,  the  prac- 
tice of  taking  every  advantage  of  each 
others  laches  still  obtained.  Ivvcry  one 
hafl  to  watch  his  eases  unceasingly  ;ind 
was  only  laughed  at  if  caught  al  a  dis- 
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advantage.  One  day  McNair  was  lor 
])laintifT  and  Reebe  for  (k'fl'ndanl  in  a 
(.•ansc  next  to  he  erdled  alter  tlie  one  on 
trird,  and  ixitli  united  ])atiently  till  very 
near  the  honr  lor  adjonrnnient,  when,  as 
it  n])])eared  to  them  that  the  ense  on 
(rial  wonld  not  only  last  the  day  out  l)nt 
eonsinne  eonsiderablc  of  the  next  day, 
Heehe  neee])ted  iMcNair's  invitation  to 
ride  ii])  town  with  him.  ik-ehe  w.-uted 
i\l  the  steps  for  MeNair  to  drive  around, 
and  as  he  was  eoming,  Bcehe's  elerk 
eame  to  him  with  the  statement  that  the 
eause  on  trial  luid  suddenly  ended,  and 
his  ease  would  be  ealled.  Beebe  asked 
McNair  to  wait  for  him  a  nH)ment,  and 
hui-ried  baek,  as  their  ease  was  ealled, 
mo\ed  and  seeured  its  dismissal  beeause 
of  McNair's  absence,  and  then  went 
down  where  MeNair  was  ])atiently  wait- 
ing lorhim,and  aece])ted  a  ride  with  him 
to  their  ollices,  telling  him,  as  a  good 
joke,  at  p.'irting,  of  his  achievement. 

If  McNair  felt  any  resentment  he  ga\e 
no  sign,  hut  got  his  cause  reinstated  the 
next  day  on  ])ayment  of  costs.  He  and 
Hecbe  continued  ;is  friendly  as  before, 
Iriiiucntly  laughing  together  at  (he  ad- 
vantage that  Heebe  had  taken,  and  it 
was  some  time  before  Mac  had  a  chance 
to  get  even.  But  the  chance  came,  and 
of  course  was  not  allowed  to  ])ass. 

The  inconvenience  of  havingthe  judge 
sixty  miles  away  ni.-iy  have  affected  the 
ch.'inces  of  Handin's  election,  though 
nonnnated  by  his  ])arty.  At  the  election 
of  1859,  Charles  V).  Vanderbingh  was 
elected  judge  of  this  district  and  contin- 
ued on  the  bench  until  he  became  a  jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court  in  |>ainiarv, 
1S,S2,  so  that  he  will  soon  reach  thirty 
years  of  continuous  judicial  service.  The 
impetus  given  to  litigation  by  the  crisis 
of  1857,  had  measurably  subsided,  and 
the  two  gener.-d  terms  per  \ear  rarelv 
lasted  more  than  three  weeks  each.  The 
old  court   house  (new  then)  with  its  sin- 


gle court  room, and  no  ])ri vatech.'unbers 
lor  the  judge,  with  one  jmw  room,  and  a 
siieiiff's  room  all  on  the  second  lloor, 
was  considered  ami)le.  The  clerk  had  a 
small  room  below  adjoining  the  register's 
ollicc.  But  the  judge  had  a  large  range 
of  outside  comities  to  attend  to.  There 
were  no  railroads,  and  he  generally  went 
on  horseback,  getting  often  but  a  share 
of  a  bed  in  country  towns,  which  court 
sessions  would  always  crowd.  Anv 
sketch  of  these  early  days,  and  of  the 
l.'iwyers  who  then*  eom|)ose(l  the  bar, 
many  of  whom  have  passed  where  tech- 
nicalities are  disregarded,  and  of  the 
occasionally  notable  litigation  would 
constitute  interesting  reading,  but  would 
])ass  far  beyond  the  ])ur])()se  limits  of 
this  article.  And  Jndgc  N'auderhurgh, 
and  those  who  have  come  to  the  bench 
since  his  accession,  are  too  well  known 
at  the  ])resent  time  in  this  communitvto 
justify  more  than  naming  them. 

With  the  solid,  healthv growth  of  our 
city,  which  began  at  the  closeof  the  war, 
and  tlie  rajjid  increase  of  business  enter- 
prises of  all  kinds,  litigation  incrcfised 
eorres])ondingly.  But  relief  to  the  judge 
came  for  a  while  in  cutting  off  outside 
counties  as  new  districts  were  formed 
until  only  Wright,  Anoka  and  Isanti  re- 
mained with  Heinie])in.  At  the  session 
of  the  Legislature  in  1872,  as  the  work 
became  too  great  for  our  judge  and  the 
constitution  perndtted  but  one  in  any 
judici.al  district,  the  court  of  common 
pleas  was  esl.ahlishcd,  with  a  jurisilie- 
tion  concurrent  with  the  district  court, 
and  Austin  H.  Voung  was  by  (lov.  .Aus- 
tin ap])ointed  judge  of  that  court,  and 
was  elected  for  <'i  full  term  at  the  next 
election  In  1S7(),  the  constituti<m  hav- 
ing been  ;imended  so  as  to  allow  ])lural- 
ity  of  judges  of  the  district  courts,  the 
eonnnon  pleas  was  merged  into  the  dis- 
trict court  and  Jiulge  Young,  by  repeated 
elections,   continues   on    the   bench,  and 
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will  cc)mi)lete  17  \'ears  of  service  to-day, 
June  1,  1889.  At  the  special  session  of 
1881  the  Legishitureprovid  edfor  an  ad- 
ditional judge  of  this  court,  and  William 
Lochren  was  appointed  by  Gov.  I'ills- 
hury,  Nov.  19,  1881,  and  remains  upon 
the  bench,  having  been  twice  elected.  At 
the  fall  election  of  1881,  Hon.  Charles 
E.  Vanderburgh  was  chosen  one  of  the 
justices  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  state 
and  assumed  the  functions  of  that  office 
January  12,  1882,  and  John  M.  Shaw- 
was  appointed  by  Gov.  Pillsbury  judge 
of  the  district  court  in  his  place,  and 
was  elected  for  a  full  tenn  in  the  fall  of 
that  year.  He  continued  on  the  bench 
until  January  8,  1884,  when,  upon  his 
resignation.  Mart  B.Koon  was  appoint- 
ed by  Gov.  Hubbard  to  succeed  him. 
Judge  Koon  was  elected  in  the  fall  of 
1884  for  a  full  term,  but  resigned,  and 
John  P.  Rea  was  on  May  1,  ISSfi,  ap- 
pointed in  his  place  by  Gov.  Hubbard, 
and  being  elected  in  the  fall  of  the  same 
yearcontinucs  uijon  the  bench.  The  Leg- 
islature of  1887  gave  a  fourth  judge, 
and  Henry  G.  Hicks  was  on  March  IG, 
1887,  appointed  by  Gov.  McGill,  and 
elected  in  the  fall  of  1888.  The  last  Leg- 
islature gave  two  more  judges,  and  Sea- 
grave  Smith  and  Frederick  Hooker  were 
appointed  by  Gov.  Merriam  March  5, 
1889. 

The  court  has  now  six  judges  con- 
stantly emj)loye(l  in  its  work.  With 
three  general  terms  each  year,  its  busi- 
ness has  grown  mitil  the  number  of  civil 
causes  on  the  last  Sejitcmber  term  ex- 
ceeded 1,400,  and  for  the  last  two  years 
there  has  been  a  praeticallv  continuous 
session  of  general  term  from  the  lOth  of 
September  until  the  middle  of  July.  Dur- 
ing the  ])ei-io(l  since  1872,  when  the  ])res- 
ent  senior  judge  came  to  the  bench,  there 
has  been  much  litigation  of  an  im])or- 
tant  eh.'iracter  in  this  court.    All  tlierail- 


roads  but  two  which  now  enter  this  city 
have  been  constructed  within  that  time, 
involving  litigation  not  only  in  condem- 
nation ]Droceedings,  but  in  contests  be- 
tween com]:)eting  railroads.  Important 
(piestions  relating  to  water  powers,  ri- 
parian rights  and  corporations  have 
been  litigated  and  determined,  and  per- 
haps no  court  in  the  country  has  had  as 
large  a  number  of  suits  for  personal  in- 
juries brought  against  the  city,  and  rail- 
road and  manufacturing  corporations 
and  individuals.  Thelumberingbusiness 
centering  here  and  other  kinds  of  manu- 
factures has  produced  a  good  deal  of  lit- 
igation, and  the  large  amount  of  building 
tills  calendars  with  suits  to  enforce  me- 
chanics' liens.  Divorce  cases,  far  too 
many,  and  libel  suits,  not  a  few,  have 
come  up  for  trial,  while  the  criminal  bus- 
iness has  grown  to  such  extent  as  to 
occupy  one  judge  nearly  all  the  time  at 
everj'  general  term. 

Additions  have  been  sparingly  made 
to  the  old  court  house,  until  there  are 
now  four  rooms  for  the  trial  of  causes, 
and  one  or  two  judges  have  to  hear 
causes  in  their  chambers.  Every  Satur- 
day is  devoted  mainly  to  special  term 
business,  when  motions,  demurrers  and 
default  cases  are  heard  and  disposed  of. 
There  is  little  resinte  for  any  of  the 
judges,  but  with  the  late  inci-ease  per- 
ha])s  more  time  can  be  given  to  the 
pi'(>])er  consideration  of  important  cases 
than  was  possible  before.  The  need  of 
thcneweourt  house  is  apparent  to  ever^' 
one  who  has  to  do  lousiness  in  the  ])res- 
ent  illy  managed  and  inadecpiate  rooms. 
The  ai-inngement  of  court  rooms  in  the 
new  building  so  as  to  be  convenient  and 
easv  of  access,  one  from  the  others,  is  a 
matter  of  imjiortance,  which  it  is  ho])ed 
will  not  be  overlooked  by  the  commis- 
sion, or  by  whoever  they  may  consult 
with  reference  to  that  ])art  of  the  building 
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Charles  Henry  Woods.  Though 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  his  native  State 
in  1862,  a  term  of  service  in  the  army, 
and  official  engagements  at  the  South, 
prevented  Judge  Woods  from  entering 
upon  the  practice  of  his  profession  until 
after  he  had  taken  up  his  residence  in 
Minneapolis.  His  arrival  here  was  July 
5th,  1866.  He  entered  the  law  office  of 
Cornell  &  Bradley,  and  spent  some 
months  in  study,  familiarizing  himself 
with  the  statutes  and  code  practice. 
Afterwards  he  spent  some  time  with 
Judge  Atwater,  and  with  the  firm  of 
Atwater  &  Flandrau.  While  associated 
with  them,  the  City  of  Minneapolis, 
which  had  previously  had  only  a  town 
government,  was  incorporated,  and  Mr. 
Woods  was  elected  City  Justice.  The 
municipal  court  had  not  then  laeen 
established,  and  the  Citj-  Justice  exer- 
cised the  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction 
which  was  afterwards  conferred  on  the 
city  court.  It  was  an  important  and 
dignified  office,  and  by  common  consent 
conferred  upon  its  chief  officer  the  title 
of  Judge,  by  which  he  has  ever  since  been 
known  in  the  community,  superseding 
the  military  title  of  Captain,  to  which  he 
was  entitled  by  military  service. 

At  the  expiration  of  his  term,  in  1869, 
Judge  Woods  opened  a  law  office  in  the 
building  at  the  corner  of  Washington 
and  Hennepin  avenues,  which  he  has 
occuj)ied  to  the  present  time — a  period  of 
twenty- -three  years. 

At  the  outset  he  had  no  associate  in 
business,  but  in  subsequent  years  has 
been  associated  with  E.  A.  Merrill, 
Judge  P.  M.  Babcock,  Attorney  General 
Halin,  and  at  the  present  time  with 
Joseph  R.  Kingman.  He  has  devoted 
himself  to  civil  practice,  and  especially  to 
real  estate  and  probate  law.  He  has 
been  diligent  and  attentive  to  his  profes- 
sional work,  confining  his  ambition 
strictly  within   professional   lines.      His 


assiduity,  with  the  reputation  of  strict- 
est integrity,  has  brought  merited  suc- 
cess, so  that  Judge  Woods  has  long 
been  recognized  as  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Hennepin  County  Bar.  His  practice 
is  large  and  fairly  remiuierative.  It  has 
been  stimulated  b\-  no  adventitous  arts. 
He  makes  no  pretension  to  oratory, 
making  his  appeal  to  reason  and  judg- 
ment rather  than  to  passion  and  feeling. 
The  preparation  of  his  cases  is  thorough, 
and  his  brief  exposition  of  the  subject 
solid  and  vigorous. 

The  line  of  American  descent  com- 
mences with  John  Woods,  the  emigrant 
ancestor  who  settled  in  Sudbury,  Mass., 
in  1638,  and  whose  descendants  to  the 
sixth  generation  lived  in  Sudbury  and 
the  adjacent  towns  of  Marlboro  and 
Southboro.  In  17S4-,  Jonas  Woods,  the 
grandfather  of  Charles,  removed  to  Fitz- 
william,  N.  H. 

Mr.  Woods  is  ci  native  of  the  rural 
village  of  Newport,  Sullivan  county, New 
Hampshire.  He  was  born  October  8th, 
1836.  His  father.  Rev.  John  Woods, 
was  a  Congregational  minister  of  strong 
character,  considerable  ability  and 
ardent  piet\-.  He  possessed  a  small  farm 
in  the  parish  where  he  officiated  in  spirit- 
ual things.  He  had  a  family  of  ten  child- 
ren, of  whom  Charles  H.  was  the  3'oung- 
est;  only  four  of  the  ten  living  to  adult 
age.  With  a  small  salary  and  meager 
income,  the  father  was  compelled  to  the 
closest  economy  of  expenditure,  and 
the  children  were  enured  from  infancy 
to  such  labor  as  suited  their  years,  with 
little  expectation  of  aid  in  obtaining  an 
education,  and  only  self-reliance  in  enter- 
ing upon  independent  lives.  Charles  was 
enabled  to  enter  the  Kimball  Union  Acad- 
emy at  Meriden,  N.  H.,  when  he  reached 
the  age  of  seventeen  years,  where,  during 
a  course  of  three  years,  he  finished  prepa- 
ration to  enter  college.  He  then  entered 
Williams'  College,  ])ut  was  compelled  to 
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relinquish  the  course  in  the  Sophomore 
year  for  want  of  means  to  continue  the 
same.  He  then  apphed  himself  to  teach- 
ing school  for  several  terms,  until  his 
meager  earnings  enabled  him  to  take  up 
the  study  of  the  law,  to  which,  in  spite 
of  parental  desire,  he  had  decided  to 
devote  himself.  He  entered  the  ofhce  of 
Hon.  Tappan  Wentworth,  at  Lowell, 
Mass.,  where  an  older  Ijrother  was  in 
business,  and  finished  his  readings  with 
Messrs.  Burke  &  Wait,  in  his  native  vil- 
lage. He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
Newport  in  18G2. 

At  that  time  the  war  had  been  in 
progress  for  more  than  a  year,  and  in  a 
period  of  gloom  and  discouragement  a 
call  came  for  additional  volunteers.  Air. 
Woods  determined  to  postpone  entering 
upon  civil  practice,  and  betook  himself 
to  the  camp.  He  enlisted  on  the  first 
of  Sei)teml)er,  18G2,in  the  Sixteenth  Regi- 
ment of  New  Hampshire  Infantry,  and 
was  commissioned  Captain  of  Company 
F.  The  enlistment  was  for  a  nine 
months'  term. 

Before  leaving  for  the  seat  of  war,  on 
the  22d  of  September,  1862,  he  consum- 
mated an  engagement,  which  the  exigen- 
cies of  war  might  otherwise  not  permit, 
by  marriage  with  Miss  Carrie  C.  Rice,  of 
Brookfield,  Vt.  Happily,  after  a  little 
over  a  year  of  separation,  they  were 
enabled  to  take  up  the  role  of  wedded 
life,  which  has  continued  without  inter- 
ruption to  the  present  time,  and  which 
has  brought  to  Minneapolis  f)ne  of  the 
most  highly  esteemed  of  her  circle  of 
charming  ladies. 

Captain  Woods'  regiment  was  as- 
signed to  the  Department  of  the  Gulf, 
where,  under  the  command  of  General 
Banks,  it  performed  an  irksome  service, 
exposed  to  the  malaria  of  the  bayous 
and  swamps  rather  than  to  the  guns  of 
the  enemy.  Having  captured  a  fortifica- 
tion at  Butte  a  la   Rose,  the   regiment 


was  left  to  guard  it  during  several 
months  of  the  summer  of  1863,  until  its 
mend:)ers  were  decimated  b\'  fever,  and 
Capt.  Woods,  prostrated  by  the  disease, 
was  sent  to  New  Orleans,  where  he 
was  confined  Ijy  a  course  of  malarial 
fever  for  several  weeks.  When  able  to 
rejoin  his  regiment,  he  was  jjresent  at  the 
surrender  of  Port  Hudson,  and  soon 
after  the  exjiiration  of  his  enlistment  was 
returned  to  his  home. 

The  company,  composed  of  ninety- 
eight  stalwart  New  Hampshire  men, 
after  an  absence  of  a  little  over  a  year, 
returned  to  their  native  mountains  oidy 
thirty-seven  strong;  sixty-one  having 
succundjed  to  the  exigencies  of  their 
arduous  service.  Capt.  Woods  was  then 
appointed  to  a  clerkship  in  the  War 
DeiKirtment  at  Washington,  and  after  a 
little  less  than  a  year  was  sent  to  North 
Carolina  as  a  special  agent  of  the  U.  S. 
Treasury' Department.  He  was  stationed 
at  first  at  Newbern,  where  he  acted  as 
deputy  of  Hon.  David  Heaton,  who,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  war,  resided  at 
St.  Anthon}-,  and  represented  that  dis- 
trict in  the  State  Senate  at  the  sessions 
of  1858  to  1862.  While  at  Newbern  an 
epidemic  of  yellow  fever  prevailed  with 
such  fatality  that  fifteen  hundred  deaths 
occurred  out  of  a  white  jioindation  of 
fort3--five  hundred,  within  the  space  of 
two  months.  Capt.  Woods  remained  at 
his  post  of  duty  during  this  frightful 
period,  and  his  life  w-as  providcntiallv 
spared.  After  a  short  furlough  he  was 
again  sent  South  and  stationed  at  Ra- 
leigh, N.  C,  in  connection  with  treasury 
work,  where  he  remained  until  after  the 
closeoftiie  war,  returning  to  Nt  ..'Hamp- 
shire in  October,  1865. 

In  his  intercourse  with  Mr.  Heaton, 
Captain  Woods  had  become  so  impressed 
with  the  advantages  of  Minneapolis 
that  he  determined  to  visit  it,  and  soon 
took  up  his  residence  here. 
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While  he  has  given  close  application 
to  the  work  of  his  profession,  he  has 
l)ccii  i)rominent  in  social  life  and  much 
interested  in  benevolent  and  religious 
work.  He  became  connected  with  Ph-- 
nunitli  Congregational  church,  and  has 
at  times  been  an  acceptable  teacher  in 
its  Bible  classes.  He  is  a  member  of 
John  A.  Rawlins  Post  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic,  and  at  the  present 
time  is  Junior  Commander  of  the  Loyal 
Legion  in  Minnesota. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Woods  have  a  pleasant 
home  on  Tenth  street,  where  they  extend 
a  i-efined  and  generous  hospitality  to 
their  many  friends,  and  to  strangers  com- 
ing within  their  doors. 

John  Day  Smith.  Though  a  resident 
of  Minneapolis  only  since  1885,  the  posi- 
tion which  Mr.  Smith  has  attained  at 
the  bar,  and  his  influence  in  ])ublic  af- 
fairs, show  how  ready  the  people  of  Min- 
neapolis are  to  appreciate  true  merit, 
and  to  accord  to  it  due  consideration 
and  honor,  though  accompanied  by  no 
advantitious  aids  of  political  influence  or 
official  prestige.  He  was  drawn  to  settle 
here  by  admiration  of  the  cit\-  and  its 
people,  when  on  a  chance  visit.  He  had 
no  acquaintance  in  the  city,  and  sought 
no  influential  association.  Bringing  his 
family  he  opened  a  law  oflice,  at  No.  42 
Third  street.  Some  business  was  en- 
trusted to  him  which  was  carefully  at- 
tended to.  He  had  no  sjjecialty,  but  en- 
gaged in  a  general  law  business.  A  per- 
sonal injury  case  was  put  into  his  hands, 
and  in  a  trial  in  the  United  States  Cir- 
cuit Court,  his  client  obtained  a  verdict 
against  a  railroad  com])anyfor  thelai'ge 
sum  of$13,r)00,  and  the  lawyer  won  as 
well  the  respect  of  the  court,  and  of  the 
opposing  attorneys.  Theconduct  of  the 
case  showed  careful  preparation,  skillful 
presentation  of  the  testimony,  and  a 
rare  power  as  an  advocate.    The  fame  of 


such  a  victory  brought  more  clients,  and 
an  increased  business.  It  was  not  long 
before  the  new  comer  was  recognized  as 
among  the  best  equipped  and  most  suc- 
cessful at  the  bar. 

Not  (udydid  professiouidsuccesscome 
but  political  influence  as  well.  Having 
shown  himself  to  be  conversant  with 
public  questions,  and  a  persuasive  and 
impressive  public  speaker,  he  was  nomi- 
nated as  a  Republican  candidate  for  the 
lower  house  of  the  legislature,  in  1888. 
He  was  elected  and  took  his  seat  at  the 
session  commencing  the  following  Janu- 
ar}'.  So  carefully  did  he  guard  the  inter- 
ests of  his  constituency,  and  so  powerful- 
ly did  he  impress  himself  upon  the  bod3' 
for  judicial  ability  and  forensic  i)ower, 
that  at  the  following  election  he  was 
nominated  and  elected  to  the  upper 
house,  serving  in  the  State  Senate  at  the 
session  of  1891.  He  was  made  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  and  also 
of  the  University  Committee.  The  ses- 
sion was  a  memorable  one  forthereason 
that  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  state,  the  Republican  party  was  in  a 
minority  in  both  houses  of  the  legisla- 
ture. His  colleagues  from  Hennepin 
Cotmty  w^ere  all  of  the  opposite  party. 
Assaults  were  made  upon  the  city  chart- 
er, and  upon  the  ''patrol  limits"  feature 
of  the  city  policy,  which  had  been  estab- 
lished uncer  Republican  auspices.  The 
senator  from  Minneapolis  was  involved 
in  a  ceaseless  struggle,  but  so  ably  did 
he  conduct  the  debate,  and  so  skillfully 
apply  legislative  strategy,  that  the  most 
radical  measures  were  defeated,  and  no 
serious  changes  made.  The  result  of  the 
session  w.'is  to  leave  Mr.  Smith  with  an 
enviable  reputation  for  ability  as  a  legis- 
lator. 

A  sketch  of  his  previous  life  will  show 
that  the  honcjrs  which  Mr.  Smith  re- 
ceived, and  the  rapid  success  which  he 
gained  in  Minneapolis,  were  not  fortui- 
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tous,  but  were  the  resxilt  ofcontact  with 
practical  afiairs  in  early  life,  of  the  vicis- 
situdes of  the  camp,  of  thorough  schol- 
astic training,  and  of  patient  and  long 
continued  labor  in  professional  life 
through  years  of  licroic  struggle. 

He  is  a  son  of  Edward  G.  and  Eliza- 
beth (Lord)  Smith  of  the  town  of  Litch- 
field, Kennebec  Count}-,  Maine,  born 
Feb.  25, 1845.  His  paternal  great  grand- 
father was  an  emigrant  from  York  Cotni- 
t}-,  England,  who  settled  in  Alaine  in 
1762.  James  Lord,  the  grandfather  of 
his  mother,  ^Yas  an  officer  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary-war,  commanding  a  company  at 
the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  was  after- 
wards seriously  wounded  in  the  l^attle  of 
Long  Island.  For  three  generations  the 
ancestors  had  won  their  subsistence  from 
a  small  and  not  very  productive  farm, 
where  they  were  enured  to  labor,  and 
practiced  the  virtues  of  prudence  and 
econonn-.  They  wei-e  pious  people  at- 
tached to  the  Baptist  Church.  The  son 
shared  in  the  labors  of  the  farm,  and  had 
such  school  advantages  as  the  district 
school  afforded  thrcnigh  its  sessions  in 
the  winter  months,  until  he  had  passed 
his  seventeenth  year.  For  more  than  a 
3'ear  the  war  of  the  rebellion  had  been  in 
progress.  From  week  to  week  Indletins 
from  the  seat  of  hostilities  brought  intel- 
ligence of  the  stirring  events  of  the  camp 
and  the  field,  and  appeals  came  from 
president  and  governor  to  the  yotmg 
men  to  join  the  standard  of  the  nation. 
The  lad,  neither  in  ap]jearance  or  years 
a  man,  offered  himscH  and  w-as  accepted, 
and  was  enrolled  in  Company  "F"of  the 
19th  Regiment  of  Maine  Volunteer  In- 
fantry, on  the  2(Uh  of  June,  1862.  The 
regiment,  after  reaching  the  seat  of  war, 
was  incorporated  in  the  First  Brigade  oi' 
the  Second  Division  of  the  Second  .\rinv 
Corjjs,  serving  tinder  all  the  generals 
wdio  successively  eommnndcd  tJic  .\rmv 
of  the  Potomac.    Thedrillins'sand  fortifi- 


cations, the  weary  marches  and  counter- 
marches; the  life  of  thecamp,  the  bivouac 
and  the  battle  which  this  army  experi- 
enced until  the  recruits  fresh  from  the 
hills,  became  veteran  soldiers,  are  mat- 
ters recorded  in  the  w-ar  history  of  the 
time.  Young  Smith  shared  them  all.  He 
passed  unscatlied  through  Fredericks- 
burg, Chancellorsville  and  Gettysburg. 
At  the  latter  on  the  fateful  3d  of  July, 
1863,  his  regiment  was  brigaded  with 
what  survived  of  our  own  gallant  Min- 
nesota First,  after  its  memorable  charge 
on  the  previous  day.  Young  Smith  was 
on  the  skirmish  line  when  the  magnifi- 
cent army  under  Pickett,  of  fifteen  thous- 
and men,  emerging  from  the  wood, 
formed  its  line  of  battle  on  Seminary 
Ridge,  and  amid  a  cannonade  from  both 
sides,  ime(|ualed  in  the  war,  precipitated 
itself  with  impetuous  fury  on  the  steady 
line  of  Hancock's  Corps  of  about  equal 
numbers.  It  advanced  through  the  dec- 
imating fire  of  our  batteries,  and 
charged  the  line  with  leveled  ba3'onet 
and  blazing  guns.  The  contest  was 
short  but  decisive.  The  attacking  army 
w£is  annihilated.  Some  fugitives  es- 
caped, but  as  an  organized  force  it  no 
longer  existed.  The  Nineteenth  Maine 
Infantry  lost  about  one-half  its  men  in 
the  battle,  but  a  kind  Providence 
shieldetl  the  young  private  from  harm, 
though  in  the  hottest  of  the  fight,  so 
filling  uj)  the  vacancies  caiised  liy  the 
losses  in  this  battle,  he  was  promoted  to 
Corporal.  Resuming  theljattlesin  which 
he  jiarticiitnted,  followed,  Bristoe  Sta- 
tion, Mine  Run,  Wilderness,  SpottsA-lva- 
nia  (where  his  corjis  at  the  "Bloody 
.\ngle"  captured  three  thousand  prison- 
ers), I'o  River,  North  Anna,  Toto])oto- 
may,  Cold  Harbor,  Petersberg  and  Jeru- 
salem Plank  Road. 

The  latter  engagement  put  an  end  to 
his  active  military  life.  He  w^as  one  ol 
six  non-commissioned  officers  detailed  as 
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color  guard,  all  of  whom  were  put  hors 
de  combat.  Corporal  Smith  received  a 
musket  ball  in  the  face,  passing  through 
the  mouth,  knocking  out  the  teeth  on  the 
upper  right  side,  shattering  the  jaw  and 
passing  out  under  the  ear.  He  la_v  on 
the  field  through  the  night,  suffering  ex- 
crutiating  pain  and  weak  from  loss  of 
blood.  The  next  day  he  was  placed  in 
an  army  wagon  with  other  wounded 
and  carried  to  a  field  hospital  at  City 
Point,  a  distance  from  the  field  of  quite 
fifteen  miles.  Before  he  was  taken  out 
two  dead  bodies  were  removed,  and  he 
was  more  dead  than  alive.  The  sur- 
geons had  no  hope  of  his  life.  But  a 
strong  constitution,  temperate  habits 
and  a  resolute  will,  with  the  kindly  care 
of  the  blessed  nurses  of  the  Christian 
and  Sanitary  commissions,  carried  him 
through,  and  he  slowly  convalesced. 
When  strong  enough  to  be  removed  he 
was  transferred  to  a  hospital  at  Wash- 
ington, and  then  to  Augusta,  Maine, 
where  he  was  given  a  final  discharge 
April  10,  1865.  He  was  weak  and  quite 
unable  to  undergo  bodily  labor,  though 
resolute  in  purj)ose. 

He  now  entered  the  Waterville  Class- 
ical Institute  in  preparation  for  col- 
lege. A  little  money  remained  from  the 
scanty  pay  of  a  common  soldier.  With 
this,  and  his  own  earnings  in  teaching 
school,  the  expenses  of  his  education 
were  paid,  without  a  dollar  from  home. 
He  entered  Brown  University,  R.  I.,  in 
1868,  and  completed  the  course  in  due 
time,  though  often  compelled  to  be 
absent  to  earn  money,  but  making  up 
the  studies  of  the  class  in  1872. 

His  scholarship  is  attested  by  an  elec- 
tion to  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  societj', 
which  is  conferred  only  upon  those  of 
superior  standing.  He  received  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts  in  due  course.  He  then 
accepted  an  appointment  as  Principal  of 
the  Academy  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  at  a 


salary  of  $2,000  per  year,  with  which 
he  paid  the  arrears  of  his  collegiate 
course  and  assisted  a  3'ounger  brother 
in  obtaining  an  education. 

He  remained  at  Worcester  for  three 
years,  when,  broken  down  in  health  with 
an  attack  of  hemorrage  of  the  lungs,  he 
was  compelled  torelinqtush  his  agreeable 
position  and  seek  recuperation  in  the 
South.  Stopping  at  Washington,  he  was 
])revailed  on  by  Senator  Hoar,  whose 
friendship  he  enjoyed,  to  accept  an  ap- 
pointment in  the  Interior  Department  of 
the  government.  Placing  himself  in  the 
care  of  the  best  surgeons,  after  two  years 
his  health  rallied  and  he  went  into  the 
Columbian  Law  School  and  took  a  course 
of  instruction  in  law,  under  such  teach- 
ers as  Judges  William  Strong  and  Cox. 
The  degrfees  of  L.  L.  B.  and  L.  L.  M. 
were  conferred  on  him  by  that  institu- 
tion in  1879  and  1881  respectively.  He 
I'cmained  in  Washington  for  nine  years, 
during  which  he  discharged  the  duties  of 
law  clerk  and  chief  of  a  division  in  one 
of  the  bureaus  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment. For  three  years  he  was  lecturer 
in  Howard  University  on  the  Law  of 
Evidence  and  Torts. 

In  the  year  1881,  w^hile  visiting  Des 
Moines  on  financial  business,  he  extended 
his  trip  to  Minneapolis,  where,  without 
any  acquaintances,  he  was  so  impressed 
with  the  place  and  its  opportunities  that 
on  his  return  he  told  his  wife  that  their 
future  home  would  be  in  that  beautiful 
city,  to  which  they  soon  removed. 

Mr.  Smith  married  July  20,  1872, 
Miss  Mary  H.  Chadbourne,  daughter  of 
Humphrey  Chadbourne,  of  Waltham, 
Mass.  She  died  Maj'  3d,  1874,  leaving 
an  infant  daughter,  Mary  Chadbourne 
Smith,  who  is  now  in  the  Freshman 
class  of  the  University  of  Minnesota. 
September  16tli,  1879,  he  married  Miss 
Laura  Bean,  daughter  of  M.  C.  Bean, 
of  Delaware,  Ohio.      They  have    three 
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children,  Elizabeth  Luid,  born  Pcbniary 
4-th,  1881,  Mabel  Edna,  born  August 
14th,  1884,  and  Edward  Uny,  born 
April  18th,  1891.  Besides  his  profes- 
sional practice,  Mr.  Smith  is  lecturer  in 
the  Law  Departnieiit  of  the  I'niversity 
of  Alinnesota  on  Constitutional  Law 
and  the  Law  of  Torts. 

His  ecclesiastical  connection  is  with 
the  Baptist  church,  having  been  Sujjerin- 
tendent  of  the  Sunday  School  of  the 
First  Baptist  church.     At  present  he  is  a 


menil)cr  of  the  Cavalry  church,  which  is 
in  the  vicinity  of  his  residence  on  Pills- 
bury  avenue. 

In  scjcial  relations  he  has  been  Com- 
mander of  Bryant  Post  G.  A.  K.,  and  is 
now  Senior  Vice-commander  of  the  De- 
partment of  Minnesota.  He  belongs  to 
the  Masonic  fraternity,  being  Past 
Master  of  Ark  Lodge,  No.  176,  a  mem- 
ber of  Darius  Commandery  No.  7,  and 
of  Zurah  Temple. 
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CHAPTER   XIX. 


HISTORY  AND  INCIDENTS  OF  BANKING. 


BY  RUFUS  J.   BALDWIN. 


The  growth  of  banking  in  Alinnc- 
apohs,  a.s  elsewhere,  has  l)ecn  evohi- 
tionary.  As  the  goldsmiths  of  London, 
originally  depositaries  of  valuables,  hud 
the  foundations  of  the  modern  bank,  so 
everywhere  banking  has  grown  out  of 
the  needs  of  e.Kpandingcommerce.  "The 
distinctive  function  of  the  banker,"  says 
Ricardo,  "begins  as  soon  as  he  uses  the 
mone}'  of  others  ;  fis  long  as  he  uses  his 
own  money  he  is  only  a  capitalist." 
Banking  is  an  organization  of  credit. 
The  accumulation  of  capital  requires  a 
place  of  deposit.  The  extension  of  mer- 
cantile and  commercial  transactions 
make  exchange  not  only  a  convenience, 
but  ;i  necessity.  The  growth  of  com- 
merce gives  occasion  for  discount.  Thus 
the  intlustries  and  enterprises  of  a  rising 
community  call  into  existence  institu- 
tions exercising  the  functions  of  dej)osit, 
exchange  and  discount,  which  is  bank- 
ing. To  these  functions  is  sometimes 
added  circulation,  but  it  is  ncjt  a  neces- 
sary or  universal  part  of  the  system. 

The  historj-  of  Minneapolis  com- 
mences with  the  removal  of  the  military 
reservation  in  1855.  Immediately  after 
the  lands  were  offered  for  pre-emption. 


settlements  commenced,  stores  were 
opened  and  population  had  so  rapidly 
increased  and  business  grown,  that  in  the 
following  year  private  banks  were  in 
operation  by  Beede  and  Alendenhall,  C. 
H.  Pettit,  and  Snyder  and  McFarlane, 
all  of  whom  were  located  on  Nicollet 
street  from  the  river  bank,  near  which 
Sn^'dcr  and  McFarlane's  bank  and  real 
estate  office  stood,  to  Second  street, 
near  which  the  two  former  were  located. 
To  these  were  added  in  1857  the  bank  of 
Rufus  J.  Baldwin  in  the  Cataract  House, 
corner  of  Washington  avenue  and  Cata- 
ract street,  of  I).  C.  (iroh  in  Woodman's 
block,  corner  of  Washington  avenue  and 
Helen  street,  iind  of  Sidle,  Wolford  & 
Co.  in  the  newly  built  Nicollet  House. 
In  St.  Anthony,  about  the  same  time, 
were  Ijanking  houses  of  Orrin  Curtis, 
D.  B.  Dorman,  S.  W.  Farnham  &  Co., 
Graves,  Town  &  Co.  and  Richard  Alar- 
tin.  These  were  all  jjrivate  banks  with 
no  fixed  capital,  regulated  by  no  law  but 
commercial  honor,  but  receiving  depos- 
its, selling  exchange  and  discounting 
paper.  The  ruling  rate  of  interest  was 
"three  per  cent,  per  month  and  five  per 
cent.  i)er  month   after  maturity."     The 
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rale  of  cxchanjic  on  EasLern  cities  was 
one  and  a  half  to  live  per  cent.  There 
bjinjr  no  exports  of  i)ro(lucts,  exehan<j;e 
was  made  by  deposits  in  Eastern  cities 
of  money  to  be  invested  or  loaned  here, 
or  by  shiijpinij;  gold  and  currency. 

The  railroad  system  then  in  operation 
terminated  at  the  Mississippi  river  at 
Rock  Island,  Prairie  du  Chien  and  La- 
Crosse,  and  shipments  were  made  by 
stage  in  winter  and  steamboat  during 
the  summer.  Gold  and  silver  were 
scarce,  and  to  sujjply  the  needs  of  the 
community  for  a  circulating  medium, 
Bcede  and  Mcndenhall  and  C.  H.  Pettit 
made  arrangements  to  circulate  notes 
issued  by  banks  in  Indiana,  and  consid- 
erable amounts  of  "  Gosport "  and 
"  Tekama  "  were  put  in  circulation.  The 
bankers  issuing  these  notes  pledged 
themselves  to  redeem  them;  but  they 
got  into  such  discredit  that  merchants 
refused  to  receive  them,  and  they  were 
retired. 

These  early  baidcers   served   a   useful 
purpose  in  the  new  community,  and  re- 
deemed  all   their  obligations  until  they 
retired   from   business   or   merged    their 
business  into  chartered  banks.     Messrs. 
Snyder    and    MeFarlane,   WoHord    and 
Pettit  went  into  other  lines  of  business. 
Messrs.  Ciroh  and  Beede  removed   from 
the    State.       Mendenhall    and    Baldwin 
purchased  the  State  Bank  of  Minnesota, 
which    had  been   started   as  a   bank   of 
circulation  at  Austin  and  under  author- 
ity of  an  act  of  the  Legislature  removed 
il  to  Mimieapolis,  and  J.  K.  Sidle  and  his 
brother,     H.    G.     vSidle,     organized     the 
"Minneapolis  Bank."     These  were  both 
Slate  banks, organized  under  thcgencral 
l)anking  law,  and  commenced  business — 
the   former    in   18G2   and   the  latter  in 
1864.      They    both     issued    circulating- 
notes  based  on  public  securities  deposited 
with  the  State,  and  continued  in  success- 
ful business  until  Lhcy  were  merged  into 


National   banks,  the  latter  in  1865  and 
the  former  in  1868.     The  State  having 
issued  in  1858  bonds  to  aid  in  the  con- 
struction of  railroads,  and  made  them  re- 
ceivable as  security  for  the  circulating 
notes  of  banks,  a  number  of  banks  were 
organized    with     the    "State    Railroad 
Bonds"   as   security   for  their  issues   of 
notes,  and  when  the  bonds  became  dis- 
credited, as  they  did  by  being  repudiated 
for  nearly  twenty  years,  the  banks  were 
unable  to  redeem  their  notes  and  were 
forced  to  suspend,  and  were  eventually 
closed  up.     Another  group  of  banks  had 
deposited  the  bonds  of  Southern  States, 
which,  when  the  Rebellion  broke  out  in 
1861,  were   discredited,  and   the  banks 
owning  them   were  forced   to   suspend. 
One   State  bank  in  St.  I'aul  and  one  in 
St.  Peter  were  the  only  ones,  besides  the 
Minneapolis    banks,   that   did   not   fail. 
By  the  failure  of  these  banks  and  of  most 
of  the  banks  of  IlHnois  and  Wisconsin, 
which  were  based   on   the  bonds  of  re- 
bellious  states,   the   financial   affairs   of 
Minnesota   in   common  with  the  whole 
Northwest,     became    seriously    embar- 
rassed.    Nearly  the  whole  bank  note  cir- 
culation was  worthless.     Industry  was 
crippled   and  business  deranged   by   the 
drain  and  excitements  of  the  war.     Regi- 
ment  after  regiment   of  volunteers  leit 
farms   and  w-orkshops  and  followed  the 
flag  to  camps    and    battle    fields.     The 
Indians   on  the   frontiers    threw   oft"  re- 
straint, ravaging  settlements  and  mas- 
sacring the  settlers.     Credit  was   para- 
lyzed,   notes   were  unpaid,   foreclosures 
multiplied,  exchange  went  up  to  ten  per 
cent,  and  gold  eoin  began   to  command 
])rcmiums  milil  $150  in  notes  would  not 
Iniy  $1(»<)  in  coin.     With  all  this  terrible 
strain  every  bank  in  Minneapolis  weath- 
ered the  storm. 

The  inauguration  of  the  National 
Bank  system  in  1863  restored  the  circu- 
lation   and    gave    stability   to    the    ex- 
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changes.  The  demands  of  the  war,\vitli 
a  greatly  reduced  number  of  producers, 
stimulated  production  and  enhanced 
prices.  Railroad  building  commenced, 
and  distributed  mone}-  and  increased 
facilities  for  travel  and  transportation. 
In  the  meantime  Minnesota  began  to 
exi)ort  various  commodities,  and  Minne- 
apolis Ijecame  a  leading  centre  of  com- 
merce. While  the  monetary  distress  was 
at  its  worst,  Godfrey  Sheitlin,  an  im- 
migrant from  Switzerland,  commenced 
the  purchase  of  ginseng,  which  he  bought 
in  a  crvide  condition,  clarified,  and  ex- 
ported to  China,  where  it  was  in  great 
demand  as  a  medicine  and  amulet. 

This  business  in  a  few  years,  from  1858 
to  18G2,  assumed  large  proportions,  and 
enabled  many  of  the  settlers  in  the  "big 
woods"  to  live  and  hold  their  pre-emp- 
tions, and  gave  Mr.  Sheitlin  a  fortune, 
so  that  he  became  a  stockholder  and 
officer  of  the  First  National  Bank.  The 
lumber  trade  grew  rapidh',  and  saw 
mills  were  built  at  Minneapolis,  where 
the  ])ine  logs  cut  on  Rum  River  jind  the 
upper  Mississippi  were  cut  into  lumber 
and  sent  in  rafts  down  the  river  to  build 
the  towns  and  fence  the  farms  of  the 
prairies.  Flour  began  to  be  manufac- 
tured. As  early  as  1860  Eastman  and 
Gibson  erected  at  the  foot  of  Cataract 
street,  a  flouring  mill  —  the  "  Cataract " 
—  and  commenced  the  manufacture  of 
flour.  The  following  year  Henry  Gibson, 
a  journeyman  miller,  from  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  built  the  "  Union  "  mill,  and  made 
the  first  shii)ment  of  1,500  barrels  of 
fiour  to  New  York,  the  ijredecessor  of  a 
business  which  has  grown  to  the  magni- 
tude of  30,000  barrels  ])cr  day  as  the 
product  of  the  Minneapolis  mills. 

These  new  businesses,  with  the  growth 
of  the  town  and  inciease  of  ])opulation, 
stimulated  the  conversion  of  the  private 
banking  houses  into  incorporated  banks, 
and  the  national  banking  system  forced 


them  to  surrender  their  circulation  and 
take  out  charters  as  national  banks. 

The  first  to  nmke  the  change  was  the 
Minneapolis  Bank,  which  on  the  first 
day  of  June,  18G5,  ojjcned  its  doors  as 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Minneapolis, 
with  a  paid-up  capital  of  $50,000,  and 
ofiicered  bv  J.  K.  Sidle,  president,  and 
H.  G.  Sidle,  cashier.  The  bank  has  con- 
tinued in  business  imtil  the  present  time, 
having  successiveh'  increased  its  capital 
to  $200,000,  to  $000,000,  and  to 
$1,000,000  in  1888;  and  the  officers 
have  remained  unchanged  until  the  death 
of  J.  K.  Sidle,  in  .Vpril,  1888,  when  H.(i. 
Sidle  became  president  of  the  bank,  and 
his  son,  H.  K.  Sidle,  cashier. 

Jacois  K.  Sidle.  In  America,  how- 
ever it  may  be  elsewhere,  few  bankers 
have  been  bred  to  the  business.  They 
have  ustially  been  taken  from  the  ranks 
of  mercantile  life,  with  only  a  training 
in  jjractical  affairs.  Unlike  the  liberal 
professions,  there  have  been  no  schools 
of  banking  where  the  young  man  desir- 
ous of  entering  the  calling  could  gain  the 
elementary  knowledge,  or  accpiire  the 
technical  skill  which  he  would  need. 
True,  in  later  ^-ears  there  are  widely  ad- 
vertised commercial  colleges,  with  their 
Ijanking  departments,  making  parade  of 
business,  but  these,  with  their  superficial 
practice,  are  to  real  bvtsiness  Imt  the  pre- 
lude of  the  old  comedy.  No  profession  is 
more  exacting,  none  requires  more  ster- 
ling qualities  of  sagacity,  sound  judg- 
ment, integrity  and  assiduity,  and  none 
in  which  a  knowledge  of  political  econ- 
omy, of  the  principles  of  finance,  and  of 
the  history  of  government  is  more  recpii- 
site.  We  do  not  recall  a  name  among  the 
famous  bankers  of  the  country  who  was 
bred  and  schooled  in  the  baidv.  Robert 
Morris,  the  distinguished  financier  of  the 
Revolution,  and  fomider  of  the  15aid<  of 
NorSli   America,  was   a   counting   house 
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clerk  and  iiKivli;int  hoiorc  the  exigencies 
of  the  country  placed  him  at  the  liead  of 
the  Federal  Treasury-.  Nicholas  Biddle, 
long  time  president  of  the  I'liited  States 
Hank,  and  autocrat  of  finance  before  he 
was  de])oscd  by  the  persistent  and  vin- 
dictive attacks  of  President  Jackson, 
was  a  lawyer.  Alljert  (jallatin  was  a 
teacher  and  farmer  before  he  became  fa- 
mous as  manager  of  the  national  finan- 
ces and  founder  of  the  first  bank  in  New- 
York.  An  exceptional  case  may  he  re- 
called in  the  late  John  Jay  Knox,  whose 
father  was  an  eminent  banker  in  central 
New  York,  and  wdio  gave  his  son  not 
only  a  liberal  education  at  Hamilton 
College, but  inducted  him  into  finance  at 
a  desk  in  his  own  bank.  In  his  early  es- 
say in  the  business  of  a  banker  at  St. 
Paul,  the  advantage  of  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  science  and  practice 
did  not  save  his  bank  from  yielding  to 
the  exegencies  of  the  times.  It  however 
g.'ive  him  experience  in  the  precarious 
nature  of  the  business,  and  proliably 
aided  in  making  him  in  subsequent  years 
the  al)Iest  financier  in  the  country,  ami 
in  placing  him,  after  years  of  service  as 
Comj)troller  of  the  National  Bank  in  the 
])rcsidency  of  the  largest  Ijank  in  the 
commercial  metropolis. 

Though  not  the  first  to  establish  the 
business  of  banking  in  Aliuneapolis,  nor 
the  only  one  who  brought  to  it  excellent 
ciualities,  Jacob  K.  Sidle  will  readily  be 
])laeed  as  the  most  eminent  banker  in 
the  history  of  the  city.  From  the  time 
of  his  settlement  here  in  1857  to  the 
time  of  his  death  in  1S,S8,  a  period  of 
thirty-one  years,  he  was  a  banker,  and, 
although  in  later  years  he  invested  capi- 
tal in  other  undertakings,  and  became 
an  im])()rtant  factor  in  the  mrnuifactur- 
ing  ami  railroad  development  ol  thecity, 
banking  was  liis  chief  ])ursuit  and  ab- 
sorbed   all    the   fervor   of  his   ambition. 


His  career  as  a  banker  was  a  remark- 
ably successful  one,  but  it  was  a  success 
won  I)}'  sterling  qualities,  and  founded 
ujjon  a  prudent  and  tactful  administra- 
tion of  his  business.  His  industry  was 
tireless,  allowing  but  brief  intervals  for 
relaxation.  His  knowledge  of  men  was 
accurate.  His  judgment  as  to  thecourse 
of  business  seemed  intuitive.  He  was 
decided  in  his  conclusions,  and  firm  in 
his  adherence  to  them,  while  conciliating 
and  courteous  in  his  relations  with  his 
customers.  If  he  was  cautious  and  con- 
servative in  ordinary  times,  he  knew 
how  to  lie  bold  when  occasion  denianded. 
While  entering  into  the  enthusiasm 
which  animated  the  comnuuiity  engaged 
in  building  up  a  metro])ol'is  of  marvelous 
growth,  he  never  "lost  his  head,"  but 
was  ever  mindful  of  his  trust,  and  kept 
the  sound  and  substantial  interests  of 
his  bank  always  in  view.  Thus,  while 
the  j)eriod  was  filled  with  exegencies  in 
which  ordinary  business  experience  fur- 
nished no  guide,  he  was  enabled  to  avoid 
serious  losses,  and  yet  always  kept  his 
bank  in  the  front  as  a  popular  and  well 
patronized  institution. 

The  groxX'th  of  the  l)usiness,  from  the 
small  beginnings  of  1858,  when  as  the 
ju-ivate  banking  house  of  Sidle,  Wolford 
&  Co.,  a  small  capital  was  employed  in 
a  new  frontier  settlement,  to  the  incor- 
])orated  ^Minneapolis  Bank,  with  its 
$50,000  of  cai)ital,  and  its  enlargement 
into  the  First  National  Bank  of  Minne- 
apolis, with  a  capital  of  $50,000,  en- 
larged from  time  to  time,  in  part  by  sur- 
l)lus  earnings  and  in  part  by  new  sub- 
scriptions of  capital,  as  the  enlarging 
business  of  the  community  rec|uired,  ini- 
til  it  employed  a  capital  of  $1,000,000, 
with  deposits  reaching  $5,000,000,  is 
elsewhere  narrated.  To  the  end  of  his  life 
J.  K.  Sidle  was  president  of  the  bank 
and    its    directing    si)irit,   though    ably 
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seconded  by  his  brother,  H.  G.  Sidle,  and 
a  board  of  suljstantial  directors. 

Mr.  Sidle's  prcjiaration  for  his  work 
in  Minneapolis  was  obtained  in  mercan- 
tile bnsiness  at  his  native  town  of  York, 
Pa.  In  that  inland  town,  the  coinit}' 
seatof  a  prosperous a<:;ricnltural  county, 
he  was  associated  with  his  father,  Henry 
Sidle,  and  his  brotlier,  H.  G.  Sidle,  for 
more  than  twenty -five  yeai's  in  a  general 
store.  He  was  born  at  York,  Pa.,  March 
31st,  1821.  His  life  there  for  nearly 
forty  years  was  similar  to  that  of  his 
younger  brother,  H.  G.  Sidle,  elsewhere 
related  and  need  not  be  repeated. 

During  his  residence  in  Minneapolis 
Air.  Sidle  has  been  connected  by  contri- 
bution of  capital,  and  by  his  valuable 
advice,  with  many  imj)ortant  enter- 
prises, chief  of  which  has  been  the  flour 
manufacture.  He  has  also  been  one  of 
the  foremost  in  stimulating  the  railroad 
development  of  the  city.  He  was  a  di- 
rector of  the  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis, 
and  of  the  Minneapolis,  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
&  Atlantic  railways,  and  at  times  was 
treasurer  of  these  companies.  But  his 
greatest  contribution  to  the  growth  ot 
the  city  has  lieen  that  silent  but  jDotent 
influence  which  belongs  to  the  banker,  in 
stimulating  and  sustaining  infant  enter- 
prises, b_v  timely  and  judicious  loans  of 
capital.  How  many  enterprises,  now 
almost  regal  in  strength  and  magnitude, 
have  been  tided  over  in  their  days  of  in- 
fancy, and  saved  from  disastrous  wreck 
by  the  heljjfid   iiand  of  the  wise  banker. 

Mr.  Sidle  married  in  earh-  life.  His 
wife,  who  still  survives,  was  Miss  Mar- 
garet De  Huff,  of  Lebanon,  Pa.  They 
were  married  in  Sei:)tember,  18-i6. 

The  family  consisted  of  five  daughters, 
all  of  whom  have  been  married.  They 
are  Mrs.  J.  C.  vSidle,  Mrs.  Jas.  W.  Law- 
rence, Mrs.  C.  A.  Bliss,  Mrs.  C.  C.  Elfelt, 
Mrs.  W.  M.  Regan. 

Mr.  Sidle  was  a  prominent  supporter 


of  Westminister  Presbyterian  Church, 
a  large  contril)utor  to  its  many  mission 
and  charitable  enterprises. 

He  was  a  Democrat  in  politics,  though 
never  actively  engaged  in  political  strug- 
gles. 

While  in  the  active  conduct  of  his 
l)usiness  he  was  laid  aside  by  an  acute 
attack  of  intestinal  inflammation,  and 
after  a  few  days  of  paiifful  sickness  passed 
away  January  25,  1888. 

Henry  Godfrey  Sidle.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Min- 
neapolis is  the  oldest  bank  officer  in  con- 
tinuous service  in  the  city,  as  he  will  be 
readih'  conceded  to  be  the  ripest  in  ex- 
perience and  the  most  successful  in  finan- 
cial administration.  For  nearly  thirty- 
three  years  he  has  been  connected  with 
the  business,  which  he  now  administers, 
and  which  has  grown,  with  the  marvel- 
ous increase  of  business  in  the  commun- 
ity, from  a  private  banking  house,  with 
small  capital,  to  the  leading  bank  in  the 
city,  with  a  capital  and  surplus  of  nearly 
a  million  and  a  half  dollars,  and  a  de- 
posit line  of  five  million  dollars.  Before 
engaging  in  banking  he  had  a  mercantile 
experience  of  twenty-four  years  as  clerk 
and  proprietor  of  a  store  in  his  native 
state.  His  training  was  in  the  school  of 
practical  business  and  finance,  which 
with  good  judgment,  an  intuitive  percep- 
tion, and  cordial  and  conciliating  man- 
ner, have  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the 
profession. 

H.  G.  Sidle  is  a  native  of  York,  Penn., 
where  he  was  born  July  22,  1822.  He 
was  the  yoimgest  of  three  sons  Ijorn  to 
Henr^'  and  Susannah  (Kootz)  Sidle.  The 
elder  brother  was  the  late  J.  K.  Sidle,  so 
many  3'ears  his  associate,  both  in  the 
store  in  Peimsylvania,  and  in  the  bank 
in  Minneapolis.  His  great-grand-father, 
Godfrey  Sidle,  whose  name  he  bears,  was 
a  native  of  Hamburgh  in  Germany, 
whence  he  emigrated  to  this  country  in 
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llic  early  part  of  llic  last  ccnturv.  His 
gmnd-fatlicr  served  in  the  army  t)f  the 
Revolution.  The  Sidles  were  fanners  of 
laborious  and  thrifty  haliits.  Henry 
Sidle  leiirned  the  trade  of  hlaeksinith,  but 
engaged  in  merchandise,  to  which  he 
trained  his  sons.  Henry  had  the  advant- 
ages of  tlie  sons  of  tlirifty  families  of  his 
lime  in  the  ]nil)Iic  schools  ofYork.andat 
the  age  of  seventeen  was  taken  into  the 
store.  After  a  clerkshij)  of  eleven  years, 
his  father  relinquished  the  business  to  his 
two  sons,  J.  K.  and  Henr\',  who  con- 
ducted it  on  joint  account  for  the  next 
thirteen  years.  They  had  a  large  and 
prosperous  trade,  and  enjoA'ed  the  confi- 
dence and  patronage  of  the  community 
where  they  had  grown  to  manhood.  But 
like  so  manj'  ambitious  3^oung  men  they 
became  dissatisfied  with  the  limitations 
of  an  eastern  town,  though  so  thriving 
one  as  was  York,  and  longed  for  the 
more  abundant  opportunities  and 
broader  field  for  enterprise  in  the  West. 
In  1857  J.  K.  Sidle  made  a  tour  through 
the  West,  and  at  Minneapolis  found  the 
conditions  and  prospects  which  satisfied 
him,  and  determined  him  to  locate  here. 
He  had  associated  with  him,  Peter  Wol- 
ford,  a  we.'dthy  capitalist  of  York  Coun- 
ty. They  opened  a  private  banking 
house,  under  the  style  of  Sidle,  Wolford 
&  Co.  Upon  the  completion  of  the  Nic- 
ollet House  the  firm  took  one  of  the  ofli- 
tes  on  the  ground  floor,  fronting  Wash- 
ington avenue,  and  occupied  it  for  many 
years.  Henry  continued  to  carry  on  the 
store  at  York,  i)ut  visited  his  brother  in 
IH^Sand  made  observations  of  thei)Iace 
and  its  ])rospeets,  determined  not  to  re- 
linciuish  a  properous  business  luitil  he 
had  i)ractical  demonstration  that  a  bet- 
ter one  awaited  him.  This  was  soon 
furnished  l)y  the  i^rosjierity  which  at- 
tended the  new  banking  firm,  and  in 
1S()3  the  store  ;it  ^'ork  was  sold,  iuui 
Henry  joined  his  brother  in  Minneapolis, 


and  entered  the  banking  firm,  in  which, 
however,  he  had  an  interest  fvom  the 
stjirt.  In  1865  the  banking  lirni  of  Sidle, 
Wolford  &;  Co.  was  dissolved,  Mr.  Wol- 
ford engaging  in  other  business.  The 
Sidle  Ijrothers  now  organized  a  bank, 
under  a  state  charter,  with  the  name  of 
Minne£i]K)lis  U.'ink,  with  a  capital  of 
$50,000.  It  issued  circulating  notes  and 
carried  on  a  regular  lianking  business  of 
ck'iJosit,  discount  and  circulation.  J.  K. 
Sidle  was  president  and  H.G.  Sidle  cash- 
ier. When  the  national  banking  system 
was  established,  taxing  the  circulating 
notes  of  state  banks  out  of  existence,  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Minneapolis  was 
organized  in  1865,  and  the  l)usiness  of 
the  Minneapolis  Bank  transferred  to  it. 
It  was  the  continuation  of  the  old  bank, 
under  a  new  name,  with  the  same  capi- 
tal, officers  and  business.  The  bank  was 
ver\'  successful  at  the  start,  and  has  al- 
ways enjoyed  the  fullestconfidenccof  the 
community.  Its  chief  officers  were  inde- 
fatigable in  their  attention  to  its  inter- 
ests, and  confined  the  operations  to  the 
legitimate  business  in  which  they  were 
engaged.  Tlie\-  never  speculated  nor  en- 
gaged in  outside  operations  except  as  an 
investment  of  surplus  capital.  Theeapi- 
tal  of  the  bank  was  successi  vely  increased , 
as  its  enlarging  business  re(|uired,  to 
$100,000,  $400,000,  $(500,000,  and  fin- 
ally, about  1879,  to  $1,000,000.  While 
the  bank  was  always  managed  b\'  the 
Sidles,  so  that  it  was  familiarh'  spoken 
of  as  Sidle's  bank,  it  had,  nevertheless, 
a  substantial  Board  of  Directors,  who 
represented  in  the  fullest  degree  the  con- 
servative and  substantial  element  of  bus- 
iness in  Minneapolis. 

r])on  the  hunented  death  of  J.  K.  Sidle 
in  1888,  the  Board  of  Directors  unani- 
mously elected  H.  0.  Sidle  to  the  presi- 
dency, and  appointed  his  sons,  IlenrvK. 
and  Cluii-les  K.,  cashier  and  assistant 
cashier,  which  positions  they  still  hold. 
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The  National  Exchange  Bank  was 
organized  in  1SG7,  with  a  cajjital  of 
$50,000,  and  officers,  H.  Miller,  of  Troy, 
N.  Y.,  president,  and  W.  P.  Westfall, 
cashier.  This  l:)ank  continued  in  ojjcra- 
tion  and  did  a  large  business,  untill  875, 
when  it  was  forced,  by  the  stringency  of 
the  times  and  some  large  losses,  to  sus- 
l)end,  and  a  receiver  was  api)ointcd  to 
wind  up  its  affairs,  which  was  accom- 
I)lished  with  such  success  that  its  depos- 
itors were  paid  in  full. 

The  State  Bank  of  Minnesota  was 
merged  into  the  State  National  Bank  of 
Minneapolis,  June  1,  1S68,  with  a  capi- 
tal of  $100,000.  K.J.  Mendcnhal!  was 
president,  and  K.J.  Baldwin  cashier.  In 
1875  Mr.  Mendeiihall  was  succeeded  by 
T.  A.  Harrison,  and  in  1877  Joseph  Dean 
succeeded  Mr.  Baldwin  as  cashier.  In 
1878  the  business  of  the  bank  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Security  Bank,  with  T.  A. 
Harrison  as  jjresident,  and  Joseph  Dean 
as  cashier.  The  capital  was  increased 
to  $300,000,  and  again  in  1879  to  $400,- 
000,  and  finally  in  1880  to  $1,000,000. 

Thom.\s  Asiu'rv  H.vrkison.  The  late 
Thomas  Asbury  Harrison  had  man^'  of 
the  traits  of  a  great  man.  He  resembled 
in  some  respects  another  great  Ameri- 
can, sprung  from  the  common  people, 
Abraham  Lincoln.  He  possessed  the 
same  never-failing  evenness  of  temper, 
the  same  cheerfulness  under  tr\-ing  con- 
ditions, the  helpfulness  to  others,  the  in- 
tuitive knowledge  of  men,  the  retentive 
memory,  the  moral  and  mental  upright- 
ness which  characterized  the  martyred 
president.  Like  Lincoln,  his  first  thought 
was  for  others,  not  of  himself;  to  jiut  his 
neighbor  at  ease,  to  make  the  stranger 
feel  at  home.  He  was  always  ready  with 
a  jovial  story.  As  a  business  man  he 
was  greater  than  Lincoln.  His  judg- 
ment and  sagacity  in  business  matters 
were  well  nigh  infallible.    Few  men  in  so 


long  a  business  career  have  made  so  few 
mistakes.  In  his  family  relations  the 
de])th  of  his  loving  kindness,  his  patience, 
was  never  fathomed.  He  was  almost 
the  ideal  husband  and  father. 

Such  was  Mr.  Harrison  in  his  matur- 
ity and  old  age.  But  the  saying  that 
"  the  boy  is  father  to  the  man  "  was  pe- 
culiarly true  in  his  case.  Heearly  slKJwed 
traits  which  distinguished   his  alter  life. 

He  was  born  at  Belleville,  vSt.  Clair 
county,  Illinois,  December  18,  1811,  and 
died  in  Minneapolis,  October  27,  1887, 
nearly  seventy-six  years  of  age.  His 
parents  came  from  the  South,  the  father 
being  a  native  of  Georgia,  and  the 
mother  of  North  Carolina.  They  settled 
at  Belleville,  Illinois,  near  St.  Louis,  in 
180,3,  when  the  southern  part  of  the 
state  was  almost  an  unbroken  forest. 
They  were  pioneers  in  agriculture,  in 
manufacture,  and  in  Methodism,  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Harrison  being  an  ordained 
elder  in  the  M.  E.  Church.  He  preached 
for  man\'  \'ears  twice  a  week. 

Mr.  Harrison's  mother,  though  born 
and  raised  among  all  the  traditions  of 
the  South,  evinced  at  an  earl v  age  that 
repugnance  toward  slavery  and  oppres- 
sion which  has  been  so  distinctive  a 
characteristic  in  her  descendants.  Soon 
after  her  marriage  she  said  to  her  hus- 
band one  day:  "I  am  a  Southern  woman 
and  I  love  the  South,  yet  I  hate  slavery; 
1  will  never  own  a  slave.  But  if  we  live 
here  without  slaves  we  shall  be  nothing 
but  'poor  white  trash.'  Let  us  go  north 
where  the  curse  of  slavery  is  not  toler- 
ated." That  same  j'ear  they  broke  all 
the  ties  of  their  Southern  home  and  came 
North.  They  first  engaged  in  farming, 
and  later  in  milling,  undergoing,  with 
their  rajjidly  increasing  family,  all  the 
hardships  and  privations  of  early  pioneer 
life. 

Young  .Vsbury,  as  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  was  familiarly  known  in  his  bo^-- 
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hood  (lavs,  was  the  fourth  of  nine  chilil- 
ren.born.as  already  mentioned, in  1811. 
His  early  life  was  full  of  hard  work,  and 
the  0])portunities  for  acquiring  an  edu- 
cation in  those  days  were  meager  indeed. 
All  his  school  life  would  comprise  less 
than  the  modern  school  year.  But  when 
he  did  attend  schotjl  he  applied  himself 
to  his  studies,  as  in  all  that  he  did,  with 
intense  earnestness.  It  was  his  good 
fortune  to  have  a  teacher  who  under- 
stood and  encouraged  him,  though  he 
gained  knowledge  of  the  genuineness  of 
his  pupil's  character  through  a  little  mis- 
adventure. The  school  —  a  private  one 
—  was  located  in  the  village,  where  the 
distinction  between  pupils,  a  sharp  one, 
was  drawn  on  the  line  of  store  clothes 
and  homespun.  Those  who  wore  the 
former  looked  upon  themselves,  and  were 
pointed  to  by  others,  with  pride,  whereas 
those  who  were  clothed  in  the  latter 
were  subject  to  many  humiliations. 
Young  Harrison  was  not  among  the 
fortunate  ones,  and  he  was  soon  made 
to  feel  that  he  belonged  to  a  lower  order 
of  existence  in  tliat  school  world.  Un- 
fortunately for  him,  his  seatmate  was  a 
boy  whose  clothes  entitled  him  to  rank 
among  the  aristocracy  of  the  institution, 
and  he  lost  no  opportunity  to  annoy  his 
less  fortunate  fellow.  One  day  Absury 
dropped  his  knife  on  the  floor  by  acci- 
dent, and  in  stoo])ing  to  ])ick  it  iip  his 
tormentor  ])ut  his  hand  liehind  his  hcfid 
so  that  he  could  not  regain  his  seat, 
struggle  as  he  might.  He  grew  desjier- 
ate  at  last,  and  with  one  supreme  effort 
brokeaway.  As  he  rose  to  his  feet,  white 
with  anger,  he  dealt  the  youthful  o])- 
pressor  a  stinging  blow  squarely  in  the 
face.  The  master,  whose  name  was 
S])arks,saw  this  i)art  of  the  disturl)auce, 
but  not  what  iiad  |)receded,  and  called 
Thomas  to  the  ])Iatforni,  wlicrc  he  was 
con)])elled  to  remain,  an  olijcct  of  deris- 
ion and  scorn,  for  nearly  half  a  day. 


When  the  school  had  been  dismissed 
the  te.-icher  took  him  to  task  for  his  con- 
duct. "  I  am  very  sorry  to  say  that  I 
am  grievously  disappointed  in  you,"  he 
continued," you  have  seemed  so  cagerto 
learn,  your  conduct  has  been  good,  and 
now  to  s])oil  it  all  in  this  way.  I  am 
very,  very  much  disappointed." 

The  ctilprit  then  explained  how  it  all 
came  about. 

"But  why  did  you  not  tell  me  this 
before?"  exclaimed  Mr.  Sparks, now  still 
more  sorry,  but  for  another  reason. 

"Because  you  did  not  ask  me  to  ex- 
])lain,"  was  the  brief  response. 

A  characteristic  reply.  But  his  brief 
school  life  did  not  pass  without  its  grat- 
ifying achievement.  It  was  a  rule  of  the 
master  that  the  pupil  who  made  the 
greatest  advancement  should  be  made 
the  teacher  of  his  class  at  the  end  of  a 
certain  length  of  time.  When  the  mo- 
ment came  to  announce  the  name  of  the 
fortunate  one.yoimg  Harrison  was  com- 
pletely overcome  to  have  the  honor  be- 
stowed uj)on  himself  No  success,  no 
honor  in  after  life,  ever  gave  him  so  keen 
a  pleasure  as  this.  To  think  that  he,  the 
farmer's  boy,  the  pupil  in  homespun, 
should  have  such  greatness  thrust  upon 
him.  This  was  ample  compensation  for 
i\.\\  the  school  trials  and  sorrows  he  had 
undergone. 

Later,  but  still  while  quite  young,  Mr. 
Harrison  tried  his  hand  at  clerking  in  a 
store,  l)ut  he  was  not  consjiicuoush'  suc- 
cessful in  that  calling.  His  tenqieranient 
and  mental  habit  were  such  that  he  must 
hew  his  own  way  in  the  world,  after  his 
own  iashion.  When  grown  to  manhood 
he  built  the  lirst  Harrison  mill  in  Illinois, 
mostly  on  borrowed  money.  A  short 
time  after  the  mill  was  finished  and  full 
of  wheat,  it  was  discovered  to  be  f>n  fne 
one  winter  morning,  and  burned  to  the 
ground.  The  loss  was  almost  total. 
This  disaster,  which  woidd   have  been 
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overwlielining  to  a  weaker  man,  only 
spvirrcd  him  on  to  renewed  activity.  The 
structure  was  rebuilt  at  once,  Mr.  Har- 
rison working  as  a  common  laborer  to 
save  one  man's  wages.  The  new  mill 
was  built  in  due  season, but  the  prosper- 
ity of  the  milling  business  began  to  wane 
in  that  locality.  He  and  his  l)r(jtliers 
worked  unremittingly  for  years,  prac- 
ticed the  closest  economy,  but  all  they 
could  do  with  their  best  efforts  was  to 
make  a  bare  living.  At  last  not  even 
this  coidd  be  done.  They  lost  money  on 
every  barrel  of  flour  turned  out.  Air. 
Harrison's  brothei's  and  the  rest  of  the 
famil}'  advised  liim  to  quit  and  turn  liis 
hand  to  sometliing  else.  But  he  would 
not  listen  to  this  counsel. 

"What  else  can  we  do?"  he  asked. 
"This  is  the  only  business  we  under- 
stand. Our  flour  is  good.  The  time 
must  come  when  it  will  l)e  appreciated." 
And  his  pi'ediction  was  verified.  The 
Harrison  brand  became  famous  in  all 
that  region  and  in  the  East.  Then  the 
Crimean  war  broke  out.  Prices  went 
up.  The  flour  from  the  "  Harrison  Mills  " 
was  in  great  demand.  Tlie  foundation 
to  Harrison's  fortune  was  laid. 

The  milling  industr\-  continued  to  be 
a  paying  one  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
Mr.  Harrison  become  wliat  is  known  as 
"  well  off."  After  a  time  he  foresaw,  with 
his  usual  business  sagacity,  that  the  bus- 
iness had  reached  its  highest  ])aving 
l)oint,  and  he  sold  out  fdl  his  milling  in- 
terests. The  se([uel  showed  how  correct 
was  his  judgment.  After  he  left  the  mill 
no  money  has  been  made  by  it  in  the 
manufacture  of  flour.  Had  he  not  dis- 
posed of  it  when  he  did,  the  pro])erty 
could  not  have  been  sold  later. 

Business  with  him  in  those  days  was 
no  child's  i)lay.  He  was  always  up  early 
in  the  morning,  and  often  did  not  gel 
home  until  2  o'clock  in  the  night.  He 
kept  the  books  of  the   firm    alone,  while 


his  successor  hrul  to  hire  four  bookkeep- 
ers to  do  the  same  work,  and  he  did 
much  of  the  general  business  besides 

Mr.  T.  A.  Harrison  in  1830  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Rebecca  M.  Green,  at  Belle- 
ville, 111.,  and  as  in  most  things,  he  was 
very  fortunate  in  hischoieeof  a  helimieet. 
She  died  in  Minneajiolis  on  Februarvl3, 
1884,  in  lier  (Hth  year.  They  were 
blessed  with  five  children,  three  girls  and 
two  boys.  Three  of  the  cliildren  are 
alive  — W.  W.  Harrison,  Mrs.  S.  H. 
Knight,  and  Mrs.  Dr.  E.  B.  Zicr. 

In  1859  Mr.  Harrison's  brother  Hugh 
and  his  sister,  Mrs.  .\.  II.  Goheen,  came 
up  into  the  Northwest  on  a  ])rospecting 
tour.  The}'  at  once  fell  in  love  with  the 
country,  and  especially  with  the  localitj' 
on  which  Mimieapolis  now  stands,  and 
conchuled  to  settle  here.  After  having 
made  this  decision  their  first  tiiought 
was  to  get  their  brother  Thomas  to 
come  also.  They  bought  the  ])lace  at 
the  corner  of  Fourth  Avenue  South  nnd 
Seventh  Street  for  him,  and  fitted  up  a 
residence  there  which  in  those  days  was 
looked  upon  as  a  palace.  This  home 
was  prepared  by  Southern  ijeojjle,  used 
to  a  Southern  climate.  T.  A.  Harrison 
came  with  his  family  in  the  spring  of 
1S()().  The  following  winter  was  one 
of  the  severest  known  in  the  history  of 
Minnesota.  His  daughter,  Mrs.  S.  A. 
Knight,  in  describing  the  experiences  of 
the  family  during  that  terrible  winter 
says:  "  Day  after  day  it  was  10,  20  and 
sometimes  40  degrees  below  zero,  with 
tlie  wind  blowing  a  gale  all  the  time, 
and  our  house  built  according  to  South- 
ern ideas  of  architecture.  The  cold 
would  be  inconceivable  to  anyone  who 
had  not  experienced  such  weather.  Many 
a  time  I  woke  up  in  tlie  morning  with 
the  bed  covering  frozen  stifl'  from  our 
l)reath." 

These  experiences  caused  Mr.  Harri- 
son and  his  wife  to  become  very  home- 
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sick.  When  the  wind  howled,  and  the 
snow  ])iled  up  in  huge  drifts,  with  the 
inercurv  freczinii;  in  the  thermometers, 
theA-  sighed  for  the  more  genial  climate 
of  southern  Illinois,  and  resolved  to  go 
back  there  at  the  earliest  o])portiinity. 
But  when  the  wonderously  beautiful 
Minnesota  spring  came,  they  forgot  t!ie 
rigors  of  the  winter  anil  stayed  on. 
These  experiences  weie  repeated  for  sev- 
eral years.  Every  winter  they  deter- 
mined to  return  to  their  native  state 
when  the  snow  was  off,  and  every  spring 
and  summer  they  lingered  on  till  winter 
was  ujjon  them  again.  It  was  impossi- 
l)le  to  go  at  that  season  of  the  year. 
There  were  no  railroads,  the  Mississippi 
was  frozen,  and  thenearest  point  beyond 
St.  Paul  was  La  Crosse,  which  coidd 
only  be  reached  by  stage.  So  the  family 
Avere  prisoners  in  winter,  and  unable  to 
tear  themselves  away  during  the  other 
seasons  of  the  year. 

At  this  time  one  of  those  fortunate  in- 
cidents occurred  which  seem  to  come  so 
readily  to  a  successful  man.  A  resident 
by  the  name  of  Mattison  owned  a  tract 
of  land  next  to  Mr.  Harrison  on  I-'ourth 
avenue  south,  where  Eighth  and  Ninth 
streets  intersect  that  thoroughfare.  He 
Iiiiilt  a  fence  in  such  a  way  as  to  interfere 
with  Mr.  Harrison's  access  to  the  high- 
way. This  the  latter  could  not  endure. 
He  \\as  always  intolerant  of  contracted 
sni"roundings,  and  used  to  say  that  if  he 
had  to  live  in  a  tenement  he  was  readv 
to  die.  One  day  he  came  into  the  house 
and  told  his  wife  tiiat  he  had  l)ought 
M.-itlison  out  for  $SI)(».  She  was  dis- 
mayed and  exclaimed,  "If  you  sjjcnd  all 
your  money  here  we  will  never  be  able 
to  get  back  home."  ,\  ])urcluise  involv- 
ing $.S0()  in  those  days  was  a  more  con- 
spietums  deal  llian  one  of$100, ()()()  now. 

I'lUL  tile  liome  sickness  graduallv  van- 
ished from  tlie  Hanison  household.  Thev 
became  permanent  citizens.     The  Matti- 


son tract  was  held,  and  the  rise  in  value 
of  tliat  ])rn])erty  .-done  made  them  a  for- 
tune. 

When  the  war  of  the  Rebellion  broke 
out  Mr.  Harrison  was  a  generous  su]i- 
])orter  of  the  Union  cause,  giving  both 
financial  aid  and  sympathy  to  the  gov- 
ernment in  its  darkest  hours. 

He  was  a  conservative  in  business, 
abh(jring  ficticious  values  and  a  financial 
"plunger"  was  his  peculiar  aversion.  So 
he  was  cautious  in  .all  his  financial  trans- 
actions, deliberating  carefully  on  every 
move  before  it  was  made,  but  when  his 
conclusions  had  been  reached,  he  seldom 
if  ever  changed  his  mind. 

His  first  investment  of  importance  in 
Minnesota  was  in  the  First  National 
Bank  of  St.  Paul.  Then  he  became  a 
heavy  stockholder  and  a  director  in  both 
the  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  and  in  the 
St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Omaha  roads. 
In  LSG2  "Harrison  Hall"  was  erected, the 
beginningof  the  era  of  substantial  build- 
ings in  Minneapolis.  The  firm  of  J.  Dean 
and  comjjany  w£is  formed  in  1863,  for 
the  ])urpose  of  engaging  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  lumber,  and  buying  and  selling 
])inc  lands.  Under  the  management  of 
this  comijany  the  "Atlantic"  and  the 
"Pacific"  mills  were  built.  In  all  these 
enterprises  T.  A.  Harrison  was  the  prin- 
cipal owner  and  the  controlling  spirit. 

By  the  merest  accident  of  lending  a 
friend  money  and  t.aking  bank  stock  as 
security,  he  came  to  l)e  a  stock  holder  in 
and  afterwards  made  president  of  the 
State  National  Bank.  In  a  short  time 
thereafter,  to  liis  great  surj)rise,  he  found 
the  bank  in  a  very  weak  condition, 
Mr.  Harrison,  though  not  in  the  least 
ics])onsil)le  for  that  condition  of  affairs, 
l^ul  his  own  ])rivate  fortune  behind  the 
enterprise  and  enabled  it  to  pay  in  fidl 
e\ery  creditor.  After  sjKMiding  several 
sleepless  nights  over  the  sad  condition  of 
things,  the   first  night  after  making  up 
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his  mind  to  pay  every  creditor  in  fidl  if 
it  t(Jok  all  he  had  to  do  it,  he  slcjjt  as 
sweetly  as  a  child.  This  episode  cost 
him  several  years  of  anxious  toil. 

The  experience  he  had  thus  gained  in 
the  banking  ])iisiness,  the  confidence  he 
had  acrpiired  among  his  iellowmen,  de- 
termined him  to  start  a  bankof  liis  own. 
The  Security  bank  was  organized  with 
Mr.  Harrison  as  president  in  1878,  and 
he  remained  its  president  until  his  death. 
This  financial  institution  soon  developed 
into  an  important  adjunct  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  cit3-,  and  is  to-day  one  of  the 
largest  banking  institutions  in  the  State. 

Mr.  Harrison  was  a  devoted  member 
of  the  Methodist  church,  and  toward 
the  Centenary  and  Hennepin  avenue 
churches  of  Minneapolis,  he  contributed 
more,  perhaps,  than  an\- other  individual. 
But  besides  these  benefactions,  he  was 
also  generous  to  many  churches  of  other 
denominations.  His  affection  for  Ham- 
line  University  was  deep  and  abiding, 
and  many  an  indigent  student  tliere  has 
had  cause  to  bless  his  name.  His  sym- 
pathy for  the  poor  and  struggling  was 
always  easily  aroused.  He  remembered 
his  own  struggles  in  earl\'  life  and  was 
ever  ready  with  aid  to  the  deserving. 
He  especially  loved  to  help  young  men 
wlio  were  earnest  and  who  had  found 
their  life  work. 

As  a  private  citizen,  Mr.  Harrison 
alwa3'S  took  an  active  stand  in  all  polit- 
ical and  moral  questions  of  the  day.  In 
shaping  the  policy  of  the  city  and  the 
state  he  was  a  power  behind  the  throne. 

It  was  one  of  his  characteristic  traits 
to  be  almost  unconscious  of  the  com- 
manding place  he  occupied  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  city  and  the  exalted  esti- 
mation in  wdiich  he  was  held  by  his 
neighbors.  Whenever  he  received  any 
especial  token  of  rcsjject  and  apprecia- 
tion from  his  fellow  citizens  he  was  al- 
ways  surprised,   though    none   the   less 


gratified.  When  C.Wright  Davison  had 
finished  his  directory  of  Minneapolis  for 
1887-8,  he  prepared  an  elegantly  bound 
volume  for  Mr.  Harrison's  private  use, 
with  the  following  dedication  : 

"  This  volume  is  respectfully  dedicated 
to  Thomas  A.  Harrison  and  Hugh  O. 
Hjirrison,  president  and  vice-president  of 
the  Security  Bank  of  Minneapolis,  one 
of  the  solid  financial  institutions  of  the 
United  States,  as  an  expression  of  ajjpre- 
ciation  of  their  cnter[)rizc  in  locating  in 
Minneapolis  when  it  had  less  than  5,000 
inhabitants,  and  as  a  slight  recognition 
of  their  personal  worth,  sterling  integ- 
rity, and  their  loyalty,  public  spirit  and 
generosity  in  furthering  every  worthy 
institution  and  project  tending  to  Ijuild 
up  the  citj-  of  their  choice." 

He  was  sitting  on  the  porch  of  his 
home  at  the  time  the  volume  was  pre- 
sented to  him,  and  was  so  much  taken 
by  sur])rise  that  he  covdd  hardly  articu- 
late his  thanks.  As  Mrs.  Knight  says, 
"he  never  looked  for  anything  of  this 
kind,  and  was  always  surprised  to  be 
the  recipient  of  such  honors." 

In  1885,  while  on  a  trij)  through  the 
Soxith,  he  contracted  a  typho-malarial 
fever  from  which  he  never  fullv  recovered. 
Not  long  before  his  death  he  went  to 
New  York  to  consult  leading  physicians, 
who  advised  him  to  go  to  California. 
He  decided  to  follow  their  counsel,  but 
failing  rapidly  was  unable  to  carr}'  out 
his  design. 

The  end  came  peacefully.  At  9:80 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  October  27, 
1887,  he  sank  quietly  to  his  eternal  rest, 
surrf)unded  by  his  sorrowing  family,  at 
the  old  homestead. 

The  character  of  such  a  man  is  best 
understood  in  the  light  of  his  life,  which 
gives  us  a  better  idea  of  his  personality- 
than  mere  words  can  give.  His  most 
consi)icuous  traits  were  unninching  in- 
tegritv    in    all   relations  of  life,  a  sound 
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jiultinient  and  an  indoinitahlewill.  Add- 
ed to  these  was  kindness  of  he.'irt  and  a 
cheerful  spirit,  characteristics  tliat  often 
go  with  real  power.  He  had  the  repose 
of  strength.  While  not  an  edncated  man 
in  the  bookish  sense  of  the  term,  he  liad 
a  wideand  accurate  knowlcdgcof  books. 
His  jndgmcnt  of  these  was  almost  as 
infallible  as  his  judgment  of  men.  He 
was  hardly  ever  compelled  to  revise  his 
original  oi)inion  of  the  latter.  In  his 
family  he  was  ever  loving  and  p;itient. 
His  children  look  upon  him  as  a  saint, 
never  cross,  never  irritable,  whose  mem- 
ory will  always  be  encircled  by  a  c<3nse- 
cr;ited  halo. 

Hugh  GiLBRAiTH  Harrison.  In  1803 
Thomas  Harrison  emigrated  from  North 
Carolina  and  settled  in  the  wilderness 
four  miles  southwest  of  the  village  of 
I?ellcville,  Illinois.  He  was  a  sturdv-man 
of  Scotch-Irish  descent,  and  a  local 
preacher  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  Here  he  opened  a  farm,  and 
and  raised  a  famil}'  of  nine  children.  He 
was  not  only  a  {)ioneer  in  the  wilderness 
but  he  was  a  jjioneer  in  the  milling  busi- 
ness of  the  jMississipi)i  Vidiey.  As  early 
as  182G  he  purchased  for  $300  an  ox  mill 
at  Belleville,  and  his  two  older  sons  left 
the  farm  and  assumed  the  management 
of  the  old  mill.  Five  years  later  the 
father  removed  to  Belleville  with  his 
i'amilv  and  introduced  into  the  mill  the 
first  steam  engine  that  was  set  up  in  the 
State  of  Illinois.  A  new  and  larger  mill 
was  built  in  183(5,  wdiich  was  burned  in 
184-3  with  ;"),()()()  bushels  of  wheat  and 
500  barrels  of  Hour,  and  no  insurance. 
It  was  rebuilt  the  next  year,  and  the  bus- 
iness so  enlarged  that  as  a  local  chroni- 
cle testifies,  "for  many  years  the  product 
of  the  Harrison  mills  at  Belleville  was 
the  standard  of  excellence  tln-oughotit 
the  commercial  world.  Their  sales  ol' 
Hour  and   jnirchases   of  wheat   reached 


millions  of  dollars."  Until  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  new  ])rocess  in  milling,  by 
wliicli  the  superior  C]ualities- of  spring 
wheat  were  developed,  Belleville  Hour 
was  the  best  in  the  country. 

Hugh  (i.  Harrison  was  a  vounger  son 
of  this  ])ioneer  family,  born  April  2.'')d, 
1822.  He  was  educated  at  McKendree 
College  at  Lebanon,  111.,  and  in  his  early 
manhood  was  associated  with  his  father 
and  brothers  in  the  milling  business  at 
Belleville.  In  ISOO  Thomas  A.,  William 
and  Hugh  G.  Harrison  removed  to  Min- 
neajjolis.  Each  built  a  fine  residence; 
that  of  Hugh  being  on  a  double  block  at 
the  corner  of  Nicollet  and  Eleventh,  then 
far  out  of  the  built  up  part  of  the  town, 
and  covered  with  a  hazel  brush  thicket. 
This  remained  thefamily  homestead,  and 
is  to-day  one  of  the  most  admired  homes 
of  the  city.  For  many  years  the  broth- 
ers made  their  investments  and  carried 
on  business  in  common.  In  course  of 
time  the  abundant  opportunities  for  bus- 
iness and  perhajis  diverse  tastes  led  them 
to  separate  and  pursue  different  lines. 
They  were  original  stockholders  in  the 
First  National  Bank  of  St.  Paul,  and 
largely  interested  in  the  St.  Paul  and 
Sioux  City  railroad. 

In  1862  they  built  on  the  corner  of 
Washington  and  Nicollet  avenues  the 
stone  l)]ock,  still  standing,  at  that  time 
the  most  im])osing  building  in  the  town, 
and  having  a  hall  which  furnished  for 
\'ears  the  audience  room  for  ]nd)lic  meet- 
ings and  concerts. 

In  18()3  they  associated  themselves 
with  Josei)h  Dean  in  the  lumber  business. 
The  firm  of  Josejih  Dean  &  Co.,  for  the 
next  fifteen  years  became  the  leader  in 
llic  lumber  tiade  of  the  city.  The}- 
bougiit  fme  timbered  lands,  purchased 
and  rebuilt  a  large  saw  mill atthemouth 
of  Bassett's  Creek,  and  opened  hnnber 
viirds.  Sid)sequcnth'  they  built  the  I'a- 
cilic  mill  on  the  river  bank  just  abovethe 
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suspension  l)ridge,\vhicli\vas  for  years  tlic 
largest  and  Iiest  ec[nij)j)ecl  saw  mill  in  the 
city.  On  retiring  from  the  lumber  busi- 
ness in  1877,  the  Security  Bank  was  or- 
ganized, with  tlie  largest  capital  of  any 
bank  in  the  city.  T.  A.  Harrison  being 
])resident;  Hugh  G.  Harrison,  vice-])resi- 
dent,  and  Joseph  Dean,  cashier.  The 
])ank  from  the  first  was  prosperous,  .and 
took  the  lead  in  that  line  of  business. 
The  capital  was  enlarged  as  the  needs 
of  business  required,  imtil  it  reached  $1,- 
000,000,  with  deposits  of  nearly  $(>,()00,- 
OUO.  At  the  death  of  the  elder  brother, 
Hugh  G.  Harrison  was  elected  its  presi- 
dent, and  gave  personal  attention  to  its 
management — the  bank  attaining  unin- 
terrupted ])rosperit3',  and  engaging  in  a 
high  degree  the  public  confidence — to  the 
close  of  his  life. 

The  business  career  and  character  of 
Mr.  Harrison  were  sketched  in  an  obitu- 
ary written  at  the  time  of  his  death  by 
one  who  had  known  him  intimately,  and 
been  associated  with  him  in  church  fel- 
lowshi]),  from  which  we  condense  the 
concluding  part  of  this  notice. 

"H.  G.  Harrison  was  always  fore- 
most in  every  enterprise  relating  to  the 
growth  and  well  being  of  the  city.  He 
was  a  careful  student  of  political  ques- 
tions, though  not  in  the  ordinary  sense 
a  politician.  For  many  years  during  the 
the  formative  and  constructive  period  of 
the  school  s^'stem  of  the  city  he  was  a 
member  of  the  School  Board,  and  one  of 
its  most  faithful  and  effective  workers. 
Largely  to  his  excellent  judgment  is 
due  the  fact  that  the  City  of  Minnea])- 
olis  is  possessed  of  so  much  valuable 
school  property.  He  was  administrator 
of  the  Spencer  estate,  which  became  the 
foundation  for  the  public  librfiry.  He 
was  mayor  of  Minncajiolis  in  1868,  and 
made  a  splendiil  administration  for  the 
young   and   growing  city.     He  founded 


the  grocery  house  of  B.  S.  Bull  &  Co.,  in 
the  seventies,  and  later  onthatof  Geo.  R. 
Xewell  &  Co.  He  was  one  of  the  largest 
subscribers  and  first  director  and  treas- 
urer of  the  Minneai)olis  Exposition.  At 
the  time  of  his  death  he  was  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Minneajiolis  Trust  Compan3\ 
He  always  took  a  deep  interest  in  Ham- 
line  University,  to  which  he  contributed 
large  sums  of  money.  Indeed  Mr.  H.  G. 
Harrison's  benefactions  in  this  city 
among  the  churches  and  benevolent  en- 
terprises are  a  multitude.  He  seemed  al- 
ways to  be  giving,  and  he  alwa^'S  gave 
with  discrimination,  with  a  liberal  hand 
and  cheerfully.  Particularly  w.'is  this 
the  case  in  the  realm  of  Methodism,  of 
which  denomination  he  had  been  n  life 
long  member,  and  active  promoter. 

Mr.  Harrison  was  a  cultivated  Christ- 
ian gentleman.  He  was  a  member  and 
trustee  of  Hennepin  Avenue  M.  E.  Church 
of  this  city.  Always  a  student,  an  ex- 
tensive traveler  both  in  this  country  and 
abroad,  an  omniverous  reader  of  the  best 
literature,  his  mind  was  broad  and  his 
views  well  settled.  There  w;is  nothing 
narrow  in  his  disjjosition  or  attain- 
ments. He  was  helpful,  always  helpful, 
to  young  men,  to  worthy  public  enter- 
prises, and  to  the  necessities  of  men  and 
women  about  him,  his  purse  was  ever 
open.  He  was  an  intense  lover  of  good 
music. 

Mr.  Harrison  was  twice  married.  His 
first  wife,  Irene,  died  August  18th,  1876. 
By  this  marriage  he  had  five  sons,  all 
now  living  and  grown  to  manhood,  and 
successful!}-  engaged  in  various  lines  of 
business.  They  are  Edwin,  George, 
Lewis,  Hugh  and  Perry.  October  25th, 
1877,  he  married  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Wood 
Hunt,  of  .\llentown.  Pa.,  who,  with  her 
daughter,  Helen  Louise,  and  the  sons 
a1)ove  named  survive  him.  He  also  has 
three  sisters,    Mrs.    Dovy    McBridc,    of 
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Bcllvill,  111.,  Mrs.  Olive  (ircen  and  Airs. 
Anna  II.  Ooliccn,  residing  in  the  viein- 
ity." 

Mr.  Harrison  liad  made  in  tlie  latter 
part  of  July,  1S91,  a  business  tri]i  to  the 
East,  and  returning  seemed  in  i)erfeet 
health.  A  slight  indisposition  kept  liini 
at  home  for  a  few  days.  He  was  at  liis 
desk  at  the  hank  on  Monday  Aug.  loth, 
but  returning  home  took  to  his  bed,  and 
on  Wednesday  night  went  to  his  final 
rest,  heart  failure  following  a  severeeold, 
being  assigned  as  the  fatal  eause. 

"His  life  was  ripe;  his  end  was  jjeaee- 
ful  and  lovely;  his  rest  is  earned;  his 
works  do  follow  him." 

Joseph  Dean.  The  subject  of  this 
post  mortem  sketch  was  for  nearly  forty 
years  an  active,  upright,  and  honored 
citizen  of  Hennei)in  county,  and  for  the 
greater  ]iart  of  the  time  of  the  town  and 
city  of  Minneajjohs, 

lie  was  born  on  the  lOth  of  January, 
1826,  near  the  city  of  Enniskillen, 
County  of  Fermanagh,  in  the  west  of 
Ireland,  whence  his  father,  John  Dean, 
enugrated  while  he  was  a  child,  to  the 
vicinitv  of  Slierbrook,  Canada  West. 
Thence  the  family  removed,  when  he  was 
ten  vears  old,  to  Ik-lvidere,  111.  Here  he 
grew  to  manhood,  working  upon  a  farm 
and  learning  the  carpenter's  trade,  en- 
joving  only  fragmentary  o])portunities 
to  attend  the  common  schools.  For  a 
time  he  worked  at  his  trade  in  Chicago. 

In  isno  he  was  married  to  Nancy  H. 
Stanley,  of  I5elvidere,  111.,  whose  family 
were  from  Western  New  York,  and  in  the 
spring  of  that  year  came  to  Minnesota. 
This  was  the  year  when  Isaac  Atwater, 
Edward  Murphy,  Allen  Harmon,  Joel  1$. 
Bassett  and  W.  W.  Wales  settled  here. 
Mr.  Dean,  however,  did  not  settle  in  the 
town,  but  went  to  Oak  (irove,  (now 
Bloomington)  on  the  .Minnesota  river, 
where  he  engaged  in  running  a  ferry,  and 


two  years  later  took  a  claim  there.  His 
attention  was  not,  however,  wholly 
engaged  with  occupations  at  OakOrcjve, 
for  in  the  summer  of  1851  he  su])erin- 
tended  tlic  erection  of  a  store  in  St. 
Anthony  for  John  H.  Stevens  and  Frank- 
lin Steele,  and  was  employed  at  Fort 
SncUing  by  Mr.  Steele  in  the  line  of  his 
trade. 

At  the  organization  of  Henne])in 
County  in  October,  1852,  he  was  elected, 
with  John  Jackins  and  Alexander  Moore 
as  colleagues,  on  the  Board  of  County 
Commissif>ners,  t)f  which  John  II.  Stevens 
was  Clerk.  This  first  election  was  unan- 
imous, each  candidate  receiving  seventy- 
onevotes.  Theboard  located  the  comity 
seat  and  entered  upon  the  records  the 
location  with  the  name  of  Albion.  The 
named  proved  unsatisfactory,  and  after 
much  discussion,  when  Charles  Hoag 
evolved  the  name  Minneapolis,  it  was 
substituted  upon  the  official  record.  Mr. 
Dean  served  on  the  board  for  three 
years.  Meanwhile  he  served  upon  the 
first  Orand  Jury  empaneled  in  the  county 
in  185:5,  and  was  appointed  upon  the 
Whig  Committee  for  the  precinct  of  St.  j 
I'eter,  now  Bloomington.  ^ 

In  the  act  of  incorporating  the  Hen- 
nciiin  County  Agricultural  Society,  Feb. 
20,  185H,he  was  named  as  one  of  the  in- 
corporators. 

On  the  first  of  January,  1854-,  he  re- 
ceived the  appointment  of  postmaster  of 
Iil<)()mingtoii,it  being  the  first  postoilicc 
established  in  the  county  outside  of  I'ort 
Snelling,  preceding  by  a  few  days  the 
establishment  of  the  office  in  Minneapo- 
lis. In  the  spring  o  f  185G  Mr.  Dean  re- 
moved to  Minneapolis  where  he  contin- 
ued to  reside  until  his  death  in  1890. 
Here  he  engaged  as  a  contractor  and 
builder,  and  soon  purchased  the  ])l:iiiing 
mill  and  sash  and  door  factory  at  the 
I'alls,  which  he  operated  in  connection 
with  his  business  as  builder. 
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In  ISHG  lii^  name  appeared  as  a  leader 
in  the  Metliodist  Episcopal  Cluncli,  of 
wliieh  he  continued  an  active  and  devout 
member,  often  holding  official  positions 
in  Centeii;u"\-,  Hennepin  Avenue  and 
Franklin  Avenue  Churches. 

At  the  election  in  the  fall  of  1859,  Mr. 
Dean  was  elected  County  Treasurer, 
holding  the  office  for  two  3'cars  from 
January  first,  1860. 

About  the  year  1863  he  associated 
the  Harrison  Brothers  with  himself  in 
the  lumber  l)usiness,  under  the  firm  name 
of  Joseph  Dean  &  Co.  The  business  be- 
came very  extensive  and  profitable.  The 
coni])any  i)urchased  ciuantities  of  timber 
land  antl  cut  their  own  logs.  They  first 
])urchased  the  Stanchfieldsawmillat  the 
mouth  of  Bassett's  creek,  and  enlarged 
and  rebuilt  it.  This  the}-  operated  until 
it  was  bxu-ncd,  when  they  bought  the 
large  mill  known  as  "Pacific  Mill"  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  river,  just  above 
the  suspension  bridge.  This  was  a  very 
cf)mplete  saw  mill  and  was  o])erated 
luitil  the  firm  retired  from  business  about 
1877. 

In  the  summer  of  1877  Mr.  Dean  was 
appointed  cashier  of  the  State  National 
Bank,  and  upon  the  merging  of  the  busi- 
ness of  tluit  institution  in  the  nevvh'  or- 
ganized Securitv  Baidv,  became  its  cash- 
ier, and  was  upon  its  board  of  direction. 
The  late  Thomas  A.  Harrison  was  ])resi- 
dent  ol'the  bank,  and  Hugh  G.  Harrison 
was  vice-president.  These  gentlemen, 
so  long  associated  with  Mr.  Dean  in 
business,  had  come  to  know  his  integ- 
rity, efficiency  and  accuracv,  and,  al- 
though not  trained  to  the  banking  busi- 
ness, selected  him  for  the  responsible  po- 
sition. The  wisdom  of  their  choice  was 
demonstrated  by  the  ]:)oi)ularity  and 
success  of  the  baidc  which  soon  became 
the  leading  bank  of  the  city  in  capital 
and  business. 

Mr.    Dean    was   cashier   of  the   bank 


from  its  organization  until  the  summer 
of  1882,  when  forced  to  resign  on  ac- 
count of  dl  health.  He  afterwards  occu- 
pied for  a  time  the  oHice  of  general  man- 
ager of  the  bank,  and  later  that  of  vice- 
president.  On  account  of  continued  ill 
health  he  was  forced  to  retire  from  ac- 
tive management  of  the  bank  and  seek 
relaxation  in  travel. 

His  private  business  had  become  very 
large  and  engaged  all  the  time  and 
strength  he  had  to  devote  to  business, 
although  he  remained  a  director  of  the 
bank.  For  many  years  Mr.  Dean  was 
a  trustee  of  Hamlinc  University,  in 
whose  success  he  took  a  deep  interest, 
and  to  which  he  made  large  gifts. 

His  i'amily  consisted  of  seven  children 
of  whom  four  sm-vive  him.  Mrs.  Dean 
died  in  1874'  and  Mr.  Dean  re-married  in 
1876  to  Elizabeth  Stevens,  of  Bailey- 
ville,  111.,  who  svn-vives  him. 

His  death  occurred  at  Eureka  Springs, 
Ark  ,  May  20,  1890. 

The  First  National  Bank  of  St.  An- 
thonv  was  organized  about  1870,  with 
a  capital  of  $50,000.  H.  M.  Cariienter 
was  its  first  president,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Elais  Moses.  T.  A.  Merphy  was 
cashier.  Afterwards  the  bank  was  con- 
solidated with  the  Merchants  National 
Bank  of  Hastings,  which  had  a  capital 
of  $100,000,  and  was  renu)vcd  to  Min- 
neapolis and  called  the  Merchants  Nat- 
ional Bank.  Elias  Moses  was  president 
of  the  consolidated  bank  at  first;  after- 
ward Stephen  Gardner  and  Daniel  Bas- 
sett.  W.  J.  Vand^'ke  was  cashier  at 
first  and  was  succeeded  by  J.  M.  Wil- 
liams. The  baidv  went  into  voluntar\- 
liquidation  and  was  closed. 

The  Northwestern  National  Bank  was 
organized  in  1872,  with  a  capital  of 
$200,000,  D.  Morrison  being  i)resident, 
and  afterward  H.  T.  Welles,  and  S.  E. 
Neiler  cashier.     In  1879,  during  the  ab- 
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sence  of  the  cashier  in  Ivnropc,  the  as- 
sistant cashier  abstracted  aljout  $127,- 
000  of  the  fiiiuls  of  the  l)aiil<,  which  he 
squaiiderecl  in  speculation.  The  deficit, 
liavinji'  been  discovered  by  the  Bank  Ex- 
aminer, was  pronijjtly  made  up  by  the 
stockholders,  and  the  capital  inci'eased 
to  $1 ,000,000,  Mr.  Nciler  jjiving  place  to 
S.  A.  Harris  as  cashier.  IMr.  Wells, 
owin<j  to  failing  liealth,  resigned  the 
presidency,  and  was  succeeded  by  Win- 
throp  Young.  The  bank  continued  to 
do  a  large  and  profitable  l)usiness,  and 
has  always  been  among  the  most  useful 
of  the  city  banks.  At  present  George  A. 
Pillsbury  is  president,  and  D.  B.  For- 
gan  cashier. 

Mr.  Neiler,  soon  after  his  retirement 
from  the  Northwestern  National,  ob- 
tained a  charter  for  a  new  bank,  which 
assumed  the  name  of  Union  National, 
and  commenced  business  in  1883,  with 
a  capital  of  $500,000,  at  the  corner  of 
First  Avenue  South  and  Third  Street, 
Mr.  Neiler  being  president,  and  H.  J. 
Neiler  cashier. 

The  National  Bank  of  Commerce  was 
the  next  national  bank  to  organize,  and 
commenced  business  in  1884-  in  the 
Chamljcr  of  Commerce  building,  with  a 
capital  of  $4-0(),(»00.  E.  F.  Gould  was 
])resident,  and  William  Powell  cashier. 
Afterwards  E.  A.  Harmon  became  its 
])resident.  At  the  present  time  S.  A. 
Harris  is  president,  and  H.  H.  Thayer 
cashier.  The  bank  has  lately  erected  a 
handsome  five  story  stone  block  on  the 
cornerof  Fourth  Streetand  First  Avenue 
South,  to  which  it  rcmoNcd  its  banking 
office,  and  nowoccu])ies  the  most  eligi1)le 
([uarters  of  an^'  of  the -city  l)anks,  hav- 
ing increased  its  capital  to  $1,000,000. 

Saml'ICK  Artihk  II.\hkis.  .\  man  not 
vet  passed  his  forty-fifth  year,  who  with- 
out iniluential  connections  has  already 
directed  the  affairs  of  two  of  our  largest 


national  li;inl<s  as  ])rosidcnt,  must  ])OS- 
scss  l>otii  innate  (pialitics  ami  actiuired 
skill  for  fmancial  affairs.  Such  are  found 
in  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 

S.A.Harris  was  born  at  Goshen,  Elk- 
hart County,  Indiana,  Oct.  25, 18-4.7.  His 
father,  Thomas  G.  Harris,  one  of  the  best 
known  lawyers  of  his  state,  and  in  the 
latter  years  of  his  life  one  of  the  founders 
and  president  of  Salem  Bank,  at  Goshen 
—  an  instittttion  which  has  weathered 
the  financial  storms  of  forty  years,  and 
is  still  doing  a  prosperous  Ijusiness.  He 
had  settled  there  about  18,'}0,  coming 
from  northern  New  York.  His  American 
ancestor  in  the  eighth  generation  was 
Thomas  Harris,  wdio  settled  in  Boston 
about  1635,  coming  jirobably  from 
Wales.  The  famil}' generally  followed  ag- 
ricultural pursuits  in  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut,  and  removed  to  Washing- 
ton County,  New'  York,  previously  to  the 
American  Revolution.  The  maternal  line 
of  S.  A.  Harris  runs  back  for  nine  genera- 
tions to  Nicholas  Danforth,  who  came 
from  England  in  1636,  and  settled  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.  Both  his  paternal 
and  maternal  ancestors  at  the  period  of 
the  Revolution  served  their  country  in 
the  Continental  army.  Thomas  G.  Harris 
died  when  his  son  Arthur  was  eleven 
years  old,  his  widow  and  daughter  con- 
stituting, with  the  young  son,  the  sur- 
viving family.  The  son  passed  the  years 
of  early  life  in  attendance  on  tlic  public 
schools,  completing  his  education  in  let- 
ters with  graduation  at  the  High  School. 
.\ftcr  leaving  school  he  passed  two  or 
thi-ec  years  in  the  East  and  in  Europe, 
and  at  his  majority,  in  1868,  came  to 
Minneapolis.  His  first  employment  was 
for  a  year  as  clerk  in  the  hardware  store 
of  Iledderly  and  Vi-f>man.  Next  he  spent 
a  year  as  clerk  for  Harris  and  Putnam, 
who  were  extensively  engaged  in  the 
hnnbcr  business.  When  this  fnin  went 
out   of   business   he  engaged   for  a   few 
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months  as  clerk  in  llic  State  National 
IJank. 

At  the  organization  of  the  Hen- 
nepin County  Savings  Bank,  in  1870,  he 
became  a  stockholder  and  trustee,  and 
was  appointed  assistant  cashier.  In  this 
connectiou  he  remained  until  1879,  asso- 
ciated with  E.  S.  Jones,  the  president, 
and  J.  E.  Bell,  the  cashier  of  this  conser- 
vative and  successful  bank. 

The  Northwestern  National  Bank  had 
been  in  operation  a  few  vears  when  a 
large  defalcation  by  its  assistant  cashier 
necessitated  a  re-organization  of  its  I)us- 
iness. 

S.  E.  Neiler  was  its  cashier,  and  Mr. 
Harris  was  appointed  in  the  fall  of  1879 
assistantcashier.  In  the  following  spring 
Mr.  Neiler  dissolved  his  connection  with 
the  bank,  and  Mr.  Harris  was  promoted 
to  be  its  cashier.  Seven  or  eight  years 
later  he  was  promoted  to  the  pi-esidency 
of  the  bank.  Under  his  administration 
tile  bank  greatly  enlarged  its  capital  and 
l)usiness,  and  became  one  of  the  most 
l)rosperous  and  influential  financial 
institutions  in  the  Northwest.  The 
capital  was  increased  in  1882  from 
$500,000  to  $1,000,000,  placing  it  in 
the  rank  of  the  large  banks  of  the 
city.  At  the  time  of  his  entering 
this  institution  its  assets  endjraccd  a 
large  amount  of  real  estate  which 
was  soon  converted  into  cash,  l)y  a 
series  of  skillful  negotiations,  thus  plac- 
ing its  large  capital  in  condition  for 
greatest  availability  in  the  legitimate 
operation  of  its  business.  Mr.  Harris 
resigned  the  presidency  of  the  North- 
western in  1890  to  secure  a  needed  rest, 
exjjccting  later  to  engage  in  another  line 
ot  l)usiness.  He  spent  several  months  at 
tlie  seashore  with  his  family.  He  became, 
in  1891,  treasurerof  the  Duhith  Elevator 
Comi)any,  with  his  office  in  Minnea])oiis, 
and  still  holds  the  position.  Bui  the 
recognized   ability   of    Mr.  Harris    as    a 


banker,  and  perhaps  his  own  inclina- 
tions, did  not  jiermit  him  to  remain 
long  in  retirement  from  the  profes- 
sion with  which  he  had  been  connect- 
ed for  more  tiian  twenty  years.  In  De- 
cember, 1891,  he  was  chosen  as  president 
of  the  National  Bank  of  Commerce. 
Here  the  effect  of  his  skill  as  a  financial 
manager  was  soon  apparent.  This  bank 
had,  like  the  Northwestern  in  its  early 
history,  a  burden  of  real  estate  and  other 
unprofitable  assets,  tying  up  more  than 
half  its  capital,  and  which  had  been  for 
several  years  a  source  of  greiit  embarras- 
ment  to  its  business.  The  new  president 
began  the  task  (^f  unloading,  and  in  less 
than  six  months  restored  the  entire  as- 
sets of  the  institution  to  a  cash  basis, 
thus  placing  the  bank  in  condition  to 
avail  itself  of  its  fine  advantages  of  loca- 
tion and  prestige.  It  now  stands  with 
its  casli  capital  of  $1,000,000  among 
the  four  leading  banks  of  the  citv. 

.V  man  so  prominent  in  financial  man- 
agement has  naturally  shared  in  the 
honors  of  the  profession.  He  has  been 
president  of  the  Clearing  House  Associa- 
tion, as  well  as  president  of  tlie  Dual 
City  Bankers'  Clu1).  He  has  been  for 
some  years  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Council  of  the  American  Bankers'  Asso- 
ciation. He  has  also  been  a  director  of 
the  Minnesota  Loan  and  Trust  Com- 
pau}'  from  its  organization,  and  treas- 
urer of  the  Globe  Gas  Light  Company. 

While  assiduous  in  his  devotion  to 
business,  which  has  not  been  without 
efl'ect  in  building  u])  a  very  considei'able 
private  fortune,  Mr.  Harris  has  not  been 
unmindful  of  social  iind  civic  duties.  For 
many  years  he  has  been  an  elder  in  the 
W'eslminster  I'resl)yterian  church,  and 
])roniinent  in  its  evangelistic  and  mission 
work,  Jiaving  been  lor  some  years  treas- 
tircr  of  the  Presbyterian  .VUianee. 
He  has  a  (juiet,  unostentatious  and 
somewhat     reticent    habit ;    is    method- 
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ie.'il  in  his  work  and  acliieves  results  by 
close  aLteiitioii  to  detail  and  industry  in 
his  daily  work.  But  no  perfection  of  de- 
tail nor  regularity  of  method  would  suf- 
fice to  pl.-ice  him  in  the  front  rank  of  suc- 
cessful financiers,  without  sound  judg- 
ment, integrity  and  a  com])rehensivc 
gras])  of  the  princijjles  which  control, 
and  an  adetjuate  foiucast  of  the  results 
of  business  events. 

Soundness  of  judgment,  firmness  in 
adherence  to  a  chosen  i)olicy,  with  tact 
and  industr}^  are  the  chief  qualities 
whiqh  lead  to  success  in  banking.  The 
baidvcr  who  listens  with  a  credulous 
mind  to  the  delusive  dream  of  his  too 
hojjcful  customer,  or  lends  himself  to  the 
speculative  schemes  which  are  always 
rife  a1)out  him,  soon  finds  his  capital 
slipping  beyond  his  control  and  hisb.'ink 
drifting  ujion  the  rocks  of  insolvency. 
"While  strict  honesty  should  characterize 
every  transaction,  he  must  ever  remem- 
ber that  his  institution  is  not  a  charita- 
ble foundation. 

Mr.  Harris  married  Se[)tembcr  IG, 
1872,  Anna  C,  daughter  of  Rev.  Daniel 
Stewart,  I).  D.,  of  Minneapolis.  He  has 
a  family  of  three  children,  two  boys  and 
one  daughter. 

More  recently  the  Nicollet  National 
Bank  was  organized,  with  a  capital  of 
$500,000,  John  DcLaittre  being  presi- 
dent, and  J.  F.  K.  Foss  cashier.  This 
baidv  has  a  safe  deposit  department. 

The  I'lour  City  National  Bank  orga- 
nizetl  and  commenced  business  in  the 
Lumber  Exchange  building  in  ISST.  Its 
capital  stock  is  $1,000,000.  T.  B.  Wal- 
ker is  president,  and  (icorge  K.  Maxwell 
cashier. 

During  the  present  year  (ltSy2)  the 
Colund)ia  National  Bank  has  been  es- 
tablished, with  a  ])ai(l-up  cajjital  of 
$105,000.  Charles  Kittelson  is  president, 
and  H.  M.  Knap]),  cashier. 


Of  l)anks  having  charters  under  the 
general  l)anking  laws  of  the  state,  but 
no  circulation,  besides  the  Security  Bank 
already  mentioned,  the  City  Bank  has 
been  in  business  since  ISGO,  and  iniderits 
charter  since  1872.  Its  cajjital  is  $500,- 
000.  J.  W.  Pence  was  its  first  president, 
and  T,  J.  Buxton  cashier.  Mr.  Buxton 
is  now  i)resi(lent,  tmd  F.  A.  Smith  cashier. 

TiKiM.vs  Jkkfkrson  Buxton.  The 
l)rofession  (jf  l)anking  is  an  exacting  one. 
It  recpiires  in  its  managing  officers  unre- 
mitting attention;  close  acquaintance 
witii  the  financial  conditions  of  the  com- 
munity and  of  the  greater  influences 
which  eflect  monetary  stability'  in  the 
country;  good  judgement;  firmness  of 
administration  and  alertness  in  all  the 
daily  occurring  details  of  business.  It  is 
(|uite  incompatible  with  political  life; 
and  seldom  affords  its  votary  either 
time  or  opportunity  to  cultivate  litera- 
ture, science  or  art, except  as  recreation. 

Mr.  Buxton  has  been  for  nearly  thirty 
years  an  executive  bank  officer,  and  ff)r 
twenty-three  years  either  cashier  or 
president  of  the  City  Bank  of  Minne- 
apolis. Under  his  management  it  has 
grown  from  a  private  Ijanking  partner- 
shi])  to  an  incoqDorated  bank,  with  a 
capital  of  $300,000,  and  a  line  of  de- 
posits of  nearly  a  million  and  a  quarter 
of  dollars;  enjoying  the  fullest  confidence 
of  the  community,  and  sharing  in  the 
best  business  of  the  citv.  During  its 
career  it  has  encountered  financial  vicis- 
situdes, which  have  carried  down  many 
of  its  contemporaries,  and  wdiich  have 
tested  and  proved  the  skill  and  judg- 
ment of  its  manager.  To  the  exigencies 
of  a  rajjidly  growing  community,  with 
more  enterprise  than  capital,  with  cus- 
tomers fertile  in  expedients,  and  hopeful 
of  desi)erate  ventures,  there  has  been 
encountered  the  contraction  following 
the   war,  and   attending  the   return   to 
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specie  payments,  nnd  several  panics 
which  have  prostrated  business  and 
paralyzed  industry. 

Mr.  Buxton  is  one  of  those  who  have 
risen  without  the  aid  of  fortune  or  in- 
herited position,  by  the  force  of  his  own 
energetic  character  to  an  eminent  posi- 
tion in  the  financial  world — another  of 
the  many  illustrations  of  the  beneficence 
of  our  free  institutions. 

He  was  born  in  Washington  County, 
Pennsylvania,  Nov.  18, 1836.  His  father, 
James  Buxton,  and  his  ancestors  for  sev- 
eral generations  had  resided  in  that 
covinty,  having  a  tradition  of  an  English 
extraction.  The  family  removed  to  Ohio 
while  Thomas  J.  was  an  infant,  and 
took  up  a  wild  farm  in  Union  County. 
He  was  the  fifth  of  a  family  of  eight 
children,  and  passed  the  years  of  minority 
in  labor  upon  the  farm,  with  an  occa- 
sional winter  at  the  adjacent  district 
school.  Arriving  of  age  he  took  employ- 
ment as  a  laborer  on  a  railroad,  and 
then  obtained  a  clerkship  in  a  grocery 
store  at  Marysville,  the  county  seat  of 
Union  County.  In  1859  he  madea  pros- 
pecting trip  to  Colorado,  spending  a 
year,  with  no  permanent  result,  and  re- 
turning, obtained  a  position  as  freight 
and  ticket  agent  at  Delaware,  Ohio,  in 
which  position  the  call  to  anns  in  1861 
found  him.  Inspired  by  Lhe  prevailing 
and  contagious  patriotic  ardor  he  raised 
a  company  of  volunteers,  and  was 
chosen  its  captain,  and  entered  the  mili- 
tary service  in  Company  E,  G6th  Regi 
ment  of  Ohio  Volunteers.  His  regiment 
joined  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and 
shared  its  labors  and  fatigues,  until  June 
8th,  1862,  at  the  battle  of  Port  Republic, 
he  was  taken  prisoner  with  most  of  the 
regiment  and  sent  to  Salisbury,  N.  C, 
and  in  October  following  was  consigned 
to  Li])by  prison.  From  this  bitter  con- 
finement he  was  released  by  exchange, 
and  rejoined   his   regiment   at   Harper's 


Ferry  in  18()2.  lie  participated  in  the 
sharj)  tiction  of  Dumfries,  Va.,  and  the 
next  spring  was  in  the  battle  of  Chancel- 
lorsville,  where  his  regiment  and  com- 
pany sufl'ered  a  heavy  loss.  He  was  then 
engaged  upon  detached  duty  until  after 
Gettysburg,  when,  upon  surgeon's  certi- 
ficate of  disability,  his  resignation  from 
the  service  was  accepted. 

Having  in  the  meantime,  February, 
1863,  married  Miss  Delia  Griftin,  of 
Delaware,  Ohio,  he  retiirned  to  Union 
County  and  became  cashier  of  a  bank  of 
which  Judge  W.  W.  Woods  was  presi- 
dent. He  remained  in  this  employment  ' 
for  six  \-ears,  until  October,  1869,  when 
he  came  to  Alinneapolis,  and  associating 
with  Judge  Woods,  J.  W.  Pence  and  V. 
G  Hush  as  partners,  fotmded  as  a  pri- 
vate banking  house  the  City  Bank.  In 
1872  the  bank  was  incorporated  as  a 
State  bank,  J.  W.  Pence  being  president, 
and  Mr.  Buxton,  cashier.  After  ten 
years  of  service  as  cashier,  Mr.  Pence 
retiring,  Mr.  Buxton  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  bank,  a  position  which  he 
still  holds. 

In  1877,  Mr.  Buxton  was  compli- 
mented by  the  nomination  of  the  Demo- 
cratic jjarty  as  City  Treasurer,  and  was 
elected,  holding  this  most  responsible 
position  under  the  city  government  for 
eight  years,  and  through  a  change  of 
political  control  of  the  city.  He  held 
other  fiduciary  appointments,  such  as 
president  and  trustee  of  the  Monitor 
Plow  Works,  and  trustee  of  the  Minne- 
apolis Gas  Light  Company. 

He  is  the  longest  bank  officer  in  con- 
tinuous serviceinthecity  of  Minneapolis, 
except  one. 

Mrs.  Buxton  died  in  1882,  leaving 
two  daughters,  who  are  now  grown  to 
womanhood. 

Mr.  Buxton  is  now  (1892)  County 
Treasurer  of  Hennepin  County, appointed 
bv  the  county  commissioners  ad  interim 
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(luring    the    suspension    of    the    elected 
County  Treasurer. 

The  Bank  of  Minneapolis  succeeded 
to  the  l)usiness  of  Ryers  &  Wilson,  jiriv- 
ate  bankers,  who  were  established  in 
1SG7,  in  1S,S;5,  with  a  capital  of  $100,- 
000,  since  increased  to  $250,000.  T.  \V. 
Wilson  was  president  until  his  death.  At 
the  present  time  M.J.  Bofterding  is  presi- 
dent, and  W.  M.  Wright,  cashier.  The 
bank  owns  and  occupies  the  magnificent 
banking  house  at  the  corner  of  Nicollet 
Avenue  and  Third  Street. 

The  Citizens  Bank  was  organized  in 
187G,  with  a  present  capital  of  $250,- 
000.  N.F.Griswold  was  first  president, 
and  succeeded  by  C.  A.  Bovey,  and  Cieo. 
B.  Shepherd,  cashier.  The  bank  occupies 
its  own  building  on  Nicollet  Avenue. 

The  Commercial  Bank  is  on  the  east 
side  of  the  river  and  is  a  great  conven- 
ience for  that  side  of  the  river.  It  was 
started  in  1883;  capital,  $200,000;  Win- 
thro])  Young,  president,  and  O.  C.  Mer- 
riniaii,  cashier. 

The  Scandia  Bank  has  been  doing 
business  since  1883.  Capital,  $60,000. 
K.  Sunde  was  president,  A.  C.  Haugan, 
cashier,  at  its  organization.  The  pres- 
ent officers  are  R.  Sunde,  ])resident,  and 
John  II.  Field,  cashier.  Its  location  is 
on  Cedar  Avenue,  in  the  southeastern 
part  of  the  city,  and  as  its  name  implies 
is  a  favorite  of  the  Scfuidinavian  people. 

The  State  Bank,  located  at  the  corner 
of  Second  Avenue  Soi'th  and  Third 
Street,  has  a  capital  of  $75,000.  Kris- 
ian  Kortgaard  is  ])resident,  and  ().  E. 
Naegel  cashier. 

Kkistian  Kortoaaki).  Minneapolis 
has  ever  been  indidgent  of  her  citizens  ol 
foreign  birth.  Wlietlier  of  Scandinavian, 
Teutonic,  Gallic  or  Celiic  blood,  they 
have  shared  with  the  native  liorn  in 
civic  honors  and  soeifd  recognition.     So 


large  a  share  of  her  popidation  have 
come  from  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula 
that  they  constitute  not  only  a  promi- 
nent element  in  the  industries  of  the  city, 
but  are  largely  represented  in  finance,  in 
trade,  in  art,  and  in  professional  life. 

Among  those  of  this  nationality  wdio 
occujn'  a  prominent  place  in  finance,  anil 
in  office,  is  Kristian  Kortgaard,  presi- 
dent of  the  State  Bank  and  treasurer  of 
the  city. 

He  was  born  at  Soloer,  Norway, 
January  17,  1855.  His  father,  Lars 
Kortgaard,  was  a  wealthy  land  owner, 
and  gave  his  son  the  best  and  most  var- 
ied education  that  hisample  meanscould 
])rovide.  The  son  developed  industrious 
haljits  and  an  incjuisitive  mind,  and 
made  the  best  use  of  his  opportunities. 
At  sixteen  N-ears  of  age  he  was  appren- 
ticed in  a  lumber  merchant's  office  in 
Fredrickstad,  after  which  he  was  sent 
to  England  to  study,  and  in  London,  the 
great  metropolis  of  the  civilized  world, 
he  was  inducted  into  the  language  and 
customs  of  the  English-speaking  world. 
So  apt  was  he  in  observation  that  it  was 
said  of  him  that  Kortgaard  knew  more 
about  London,  its  streets,  parks,  muse- 
ums, sights  and  ])eople  than  any  born 
Londoner.  His  father  desired  him  to  go 
to  Paris  to  pursue  his  mercantile  and 
linguistic  studies,  but  an  accident  deter- 
mined him  to  go  to  Hamburg,  Germany, 
instead,  .\fter  perfecting  himself  in  the 
German  language,  he  went  to  Sweden 
and  engaged  in  the  management  of  the 
branch  otfice  of  an  English  lumber  busi- 
ness, but  did  not  continue  it  long.  He 
then  returned  to  his  native  place  in  Nor- 
way. But  he  was  not  content  to  remain 
long  there.  The  years  which  he  had 
spent  in  freer  England  and  Germany 
made  that  of  his  home  seem  narrow  and 
iutoleianl.  Priestcraft  and  bigotry 
seemed  to  him  to  dominate  the  commu- 
nity, bound  by  the  rigid  forms  of  a  state 
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church.  His  free  spirit  revolted  against 
the  mental  tvranyof  the  church  officials, 
and  he  resolved  to  once  more  seek  free- 
dom of  thought  and  action,  in  broader 
fields.  In  1877  he  sought  and  obtained 
emploj-ment  in  Bremen,  Germany,  where 
he  passed  the  next  three  years.  He  was 
then  selected,  out  of  a  thousand  appli- 
cants, by  an  Amsterdam  colonial  house, 
and  sent  on  a  mercantile  mission  to  the 
tropical  island  of  Sumatra,  East  Indies. 
Here  he  superintended  tobacco  planta- 
tions, employing  Chinese,  Malays,  Bat- 
tacks,  Siamese,  Bengalese,  and  other  un- 
civilized workmen.  He  was  more  than 
once  lost  in  the  almost  impenetrable  jun- 
gle, where  a  white  man  had  never  before 
set  his  foot.  He  had  many  thrilling  ad- 
ventures among  wild  elephants,  tigers 
and  boa  constrictors,  that  swarmed  the 
tropical  forest.  The  constant  tempera- 
ture of  120  degrees  was  too  much  for 
even  his  strong  constitution,  and  he  was 
forced  to  forsake  the  deadly  climate. 
He  went  northward,  traveling  through 
other  parts  of  the  East  Indies,  and  after 
dwelling  some  time  in  China  and  Japan, 
investigating  these  strange  countries,  he 
took  passage  for  America  and  landed  in 
San  Francisco.  His  first  errand  on  arri- 
val was  to  the  court  house  to  take  out 
his  first  papers  as  an  American  citizen. 
His  money  was  expended  except  a  single 
trade  dollar,  and  he  borrowed  a  dollar 
of  the  mate  of  the  steamer  to  pay  the 
naturalization  fee.  He  found  business 
dull  in  California  and  came  east.  He 
first  found  employment  in  Mobile,  Ala- 
bama, and  then  in  Chicago,  in  the  bank- 
ing business. 

In  1SS2  Mr.  Kortgaard  had  gained 
sufficient  means,  by  industry-  and  close 
attention  to  his  emplo3Mnent,  to  enable 
him  to  make  a  trip  to  Europe,  bent  not 
alone  on  pleasure,  for  at  Geestemuende, 
Germany,  he  married  the  daughter  of  the 
Burgomaster,  with  whom  he  returned  to 


America,  and  came  at  once  to  Minne- 
apolis. Here  he  entered  one  of  the  banks 
as  an  emploAc,  and  served  for  three 
3'ears,  gaining  a  knowledge  of  the  people 
and  the  wa3-s  of  business. 

In  1885  Mr.  Kortgaard  joined  with 
others  in  organizing  the  State  Bank,  of 
which  he  was  appointed  cashier.  After 
serving  for  six  jears  in  this  capacity  he 
was  elected  president  of  the  bank,  which 
position  he  still  holds.  He  holds  the 
imijortant  position  of  president  of  the 
Port  Arthur,  Duluth  and  Western  rail- 
road company',  which  in  connection  with 
a  Canadian  compan3%is  now  engaged  in 
constructing  a  line  of  railroad  from 
Lake  Superior,  at  Port  Arthur,  in  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  to  reach  the  iron 
range  of  Northeastern  Minnesota.  He 
is  activeh-  engaged  in  several  other 
branches  of  business,  and  so  absorbed  as 
to  have  little  time  to  take  an  active  part 
in  politics.  Notwithstanding,  he  was 
nominated  for  city  treasurer  on  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket  in  1890,  and  elected  over 
one  of  the  most  popular  Republicans  in 
the  cit}-,  b\-  a  plurality  of  3,124.  No 
higher  testimonial  to  his  standing  and 
popularity  in  the  community  could  be 
desired. 

Mr.  Kortgaard  is. a  fine  sijccimen  of 
manho.od,  phj-sically.  He  is  tall  and 
robust,  and  enjo^'s  the  best  of  health, 
though  his  employment  is  confining  and 
its  duties  absorbing.  In  Minneapolis  he 
has  found  a  congenial  home  and  society-. 
Here  is  opportunity  and  abundant  ap- 
preciation and  reward  of  industry  and 
fidelity.  While  yet  a  young  man,  he  has 
made  his  own  way,  by  his  own  exert- 
ions, to  an  honorable  position,  and  does 
honor  alike  to  the  qualities  derived  from 
his  native  land,  and  to  the  opportunities 
of  that  of  his  adoption. 

The  Peoples  Bank  occupies  spacious 
rooms  on   Nicollet  Avenue,  in  the   Loan 
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and  Trust  building.  Organized  in  ISSG; 
capital,  $100,000.  James  McMillan  is 
president;  A.  D.  Colton,  cashier. 

Tlie  Swedish  American  Hank  opened 
its  doors  in  the  summer  of  ISKS  on 
Washington  avenue.  Capital,  $250,000. 
O.  X.  Ostrom,  president,  and  X.  O.  War- 
ner, cashier. 

The  (fCrmnn  American  Bank,  incor- 
])orated  in  1887,  is  located  in  Xorlli 
Minneapolis.  Capital,  $50,000.  Cieorge 
Huhn,  president ;  Egbert  Cowles,  cashier. 

The  Irish  American  Bank  is  located  in 
the  Kasota  Block,  corner  Washington 
and  Hemicpin  avenues.  Capital,  $100,- 
000.  J.  S.  Coughlin,  ])resident,  and  J. 
E.  Seallen,  cashier. 

The  Franklin  State  Bank,  organized 
in  1887.  Capital,  $50,000.  William 
Jones,  president;  J.  C.  Fairweathcr, 
cashier. 

The  Farmers  and  Merchants  State 
Bank,  incorporated  in  1888.  Capital, 
$60,000.  M.  F.  Seofield,  president; 
Robert  L.  Long,  cashier. 

The  Bank  of  New  England,  was  or- 
ganized in  1891,  and  opened  its  doors 
fnrl)usiness  on  the  ground  floor  of  the 
Ciuarantv  Loan  building.  Its  paid  in 
ca])ital  is  $100,000.  Alden  J.  Blethen 
is  president,  and"I"rank  M.  Morgan, 
cashier. 

During  the  present  year  (18'.)2)  the 
Washington  Bank  has  l)een  incorporated 
with  a  capital  of  $100,000.  A.  C. 
Haugan  is  president  and  John  W.  Field, 
cashier. 

In  1S7S  V.  G.  Hush  opened  a  ])rivate 
bank  in  tiie  rooms  formerly  occupied  by 
the  National  Exchange  Baidi,  and  Ibr  a 
long  time  conducted  a  conservative  and 
prosperous  business.  Engaging  in  the 
])ractice  of  negotiating  commei-cial  i)a- 
per  in  the  Eastern  cities,  he  was  so  in- 
cautious as  to  endorse  a  large  amount 
of  paper,  and  one  of  his  s|)eculative  cus- 
tomers whose  paper  he   had    endorsed, 


failing,  he  was  forced  to  make  an  assign- 
ment in  1887.  The  business  has  not  yet 
Ijcen  settled. 

The  private  banking  house  of  Hill, 
Sons  &  Co.  was  established  in  1801,  Mr. 
Henry  Hill,  a  wealthy  and  ex[)erieneed 
man  in  the  business,  being  chief  capital- 
ist £ind  president.  Their  ])laee  of  busi- 
ness is  in  the  Lumber  Exchange. 

Henry  Hill.  The  career  which  it  is 
the  purpose  of  this  brief  sketch  to  com- 
memorate, would,  if  adequateh'  set  in  its 
connections,  be  an  epitome  of  the  history 
of  the  Mississi[)pi  Valley.  At  the  period 
when  Mr.  Hill's  residence  began  in  the 
West,  St.  Louis  had  only  7,000  inhabi- 
tants. Galena  was  a  prosperous  village 
of  ten  to  twelve  hundred ;  the  first  set- 
tler in  Chicago  had  arrived  only  three 
years  before,  while  the  whole  country 
south  and  west  of  Illinois  was  terra  in- 
cognita, except  as  its  wilderness  was 
penetrated  by  the  hard\'  trapper,  or  ex- 
plored by  the  pioneer  missionary.  Stage 
coaches  toiling  through  the  marshy 
roads  were  the  most  expeditious  mode 
of  travel,  wdiile  the  flat-boat,  leisurely 
floating  down,  the  river,  carried  the 
slight  commerce  of  the  West.  Adveii- 
turous  settlers  w^ere  beginning  to  fovmd 
homes  wdiere  nowds  the  seat  of  a  mighty 
inland  empire,  populous  and  rich  in  all 
the  elements  of  a  high  civilization.  In 
the  development  of  this  stupendous  civi- 
lization Mr.  Hill  -was  a  powerful  factor. 
In  manufactures,  in  trade,  in  finance, 
and  more  than  all  in  perfecting  facilities 
of  transportati(Hi  by  river  and  rail, 
through  the  Mississijjpi  Valley,  he  was  a 
l)ioneer  and  a  most  conspicuous  actor. 

Henry  Hill  was  born  May  19,  1828, 
in  Stokeclemson,  Devonshire,  England. 
His  ancestors  fi)r  many  generations  were 
yeoman  of  that  country,  his  grandfather 
owning  the  friiin  which  he  cultivtited  in 
fee.     John    Hill,   a  carpenter   by   trade, 
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emigrated  to  America  in  1832  with  his 
family,  consisting  of  wife,  six  sons  and 
one  daughter.  One  of  these  sons  was 
Henr\'  Hill,  then  of  the  age  of  four  \'ears. 
After  remaining  in  Philadelphia  about  a 
year,  John  Hill  pushed  on  toward  the 
West,  and  joined  a  company  of  Phila- 
delphia and  Pittsburgh  gentlemen, 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  founding  a  city 
on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  as  archi- 
tect and  master  mechanic,  and  in  thfit 
em])loyment  commenced  operations  in 
l)uilding  at  Alarion  City.  The  enterprise 
was  eventually  abandoned,  and  the 
waters  of  the  great  river  now  flow  over 
its  site.  Afterwards  engaging  in  his  em- 
ployment on  the  public  works  of  the 
State  of  Illinois,  he  settled  his  family  on 
a  farm  ten  miles  east  of  Warsaw.  Here 
his  son  Henry,  when  only  twelve  years 
of  age,  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  farm, 
wdiile  his  father  was  engaged  elsewhere 
in  building  and  ojierating  a  mill.  At 
this  early  age,  having  oljserved  thtit 
good  lud^its  as  well  as  industry  were  es- 
sential to  success  in  life,  he  resolved 
never  to  use  tobacco  or  intoxicating 
drinks,  and  with  characteristic  tenacity 
of  ])urpose  he  has  kept  the  resolution  to 
the  present  time.  At  fifteen  years  of  age 
he  joined  his  father,  working  in  the  "Big 
Stone  Mill,"  and  the  next  year  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  machinery  of  the 
"Spencer  Mill." 

In  1846  young  Hill  entered  the  em- 
ploy of  J.  H.  Wood,  a  l)lacksmith  of 
great  renown  in  his  trade,  but  1)etter 
known  as  a  man  of  the  utmost  rectitude, 
of  broad  and  lil)eral  views,  and  indeed  a 
deep  thinker.  There  amid  the  flying 
s[)arks  under  the  tuition  of  this  fulmira- 
ble  man,  the  boy  learned  much,  not  only 
of  his  trade,  but  of  his  duty  to  himself 
and  his  fellow  men.  From  the  shoj)  of 
this  famous  blacksmith,  with  the  aid  of 
his  sturdy  apprentice,  w£is  turned  out 
the  first   diiimond   plough    tluit    woulil 


scour  and  clean  itself  in  the  ricli  prairie 
soil — the  precursor  of  the  modern 
plough.  While  Mr.  Wood  was  absent 
on  a  visit  to  his  old  Eastern  home,  the 
\^oung  apprentice,  then  but  eighteen 
3'ears  of  age,  made  all  c^f  the  wrought 
iron  work  for  a  mill  which  his  father  was 
building.  Soon  he  joined  two  of  his 
brothers  who  were  employed  as  engineers 
of  the  "  Prairie  Bird,"  a  Mississippi 
river  steamboat  engaged  in  eaiTving 
passengers  between  St.  Louis  and  Chi- 
cago by  way  of  the  Illinois  river.  At 
that  time  the  population  of  Chicago 
was  no  more  than  14-, ()()(),  while  St. 
Louis  numbered  60,000. 

In  the  winter  of  184-8-9,  being  at 
home  and  uneni])lo3'ed,  Henry  attended 
school  for  two  months.  This,  with  the 
exception  of  a  little  schooling  when  five 
years  of  age,  constituted  his  onl\-  educa- 
tion other  than  that  aec[uired  in  the 
school  of  active  life. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-one  Henry  took 
charge  of  the  mill  which  his  father  was 
obliged  to  give  up  through  failing  health. 
He  acquired  the  interest  of  his  father's 
partner  in  the  property,  and  thencefor- 
ward conducted  the  business  imder  the 
firm  name  of  John  Hill  &  Sons.  In  the 
same  3'ear  he  married  the  daughter  of 
Dr.  William  Smith,  a  ])r(nninent  pln-si- 
ciaii  in  that  part  of  the  county.  Airs. 
Hill,  like  her  husband,  had  experienced 
the  ])rivations  of  frontier  life,  and  living 
with  him  for  forty-three  years  with  like 
experiences  and  sympathies,  shehas  made 
an  admirable  heljimate. 

The  following  year  tlie  business  was 
enlarged  by  the  addition  of  a  gi'ist  mill. 
An  incident  occurred  about  this  time 
which  shows  the  (piickness  of  perception 
and  tenacity  of  will  which  characterize 
the  man.  He  used  a  fine  team  of  horses 
about  his  business,  one  of  which  fell  sick. 
He  W£is  advised  to  administer  a  decoc- 
tion  of   a  f[uart    of  green    cofiee.     The 
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horse  died,  and  a  fanner  customer,  learn- 
ing the  remedy  which  had  been  used,  in- 
formed him  that  the  dose  was  enough  to 
kill  half  a  dozen  horses.  Mr.  Hill  rea- 
soned that  if  a  dose  of  coffee  would  kill 
a  horse,  it  could  not  be  a  healthful  bever- 
age for  man,  and  he  then  and  there  re- 
solved never  again  to  use  coffee,  and  he 
never  has.  Another  incident  a  little  later 
was  quite  as  characteristic.  Having  in- 
vested quite  lagely  in  logs  to  be  cut  on 
the  Des  Moines  river,  when  several  rafts 
had  been  made  u\}  he  learned  that  heavy 
rains  had  fallen  along  the  river.  Mr. 
Hill  started  in  tlie  afternoon  to  follow 
the  shore  of  the  river  from  Alexandria 
to  Bonaparte,  a  distance  of  twenty-six 
miles,  on  foot  and  alone,  in  the  hope  that 
he  might  meet  his  men  and  rafts.  His 
path  was  a  rugged  one,  forcing  him  not 
only  to  wade  the  little  streams  emptying 
into  the  river,  but  often  to  swim  the 
larger  ones  not  yet  clear  of  ice.  He 
reached  his  destination  at  eleven  (j'clock 
that  night  tired  out,  but  much  elated  to 
find  his  men  with  the  logs  lying  safe  at 
the  bank. 

From  185U  to  ISoG  the  flouring  and 
saw  mills  were  managed  successfully 
For  the  purpose  of  procuring  logs  for  the 
saw  mill  Mr.  Hill,  in  company  with  the 
present  Judge  (Jrendorf,  of  Baltimore, 
visited  the  Falls  of  St.  .Vnlhony  in  1852. 
After  the  lapse  of  forty  years  he  now 
lives  in  the  metropolis  of  the  Northwest, 
one  of  its  active  citizens,  where  then  he 
fouiiil  but  M  hanik-t  willi  a  single  saw 
mill. 

Quick  to  oJjscrve  the  need  ;in(l  to  jjro- 
vide  the  facilities  for  commercial  inter- 
course, Mr.  Hill,  in  1S54,  with  his 
brothers  and  several  associates,  organ- 
ized the  Northern  Line  Packet  Company 
whose  steamboats  plied  becween  St. 
Louis  a.nd  St.  I'aul,  forming  tiic  sole  line 
of  communication  throiighout  the  valley 
of  the  upper  river.     Two  of  his  brothers 


were  in  the  management  of  the  com- 
pany, and  one  of  them  was  for  many 
years  captain  of  some  of  the  boats.  J. 
J.  Hill,  the  well  known  railway  mag- 
nate, was  one  of  the  company's  clerks  in 
St.  Paul,  whose  career  illustrates  what  a 
man  of  brains  and  push  can  acconqilisli 
in  the  great  Northwest. 

<  )ne  of  Mr.  Hill's  friends  wJio  was 
engaged  in  distilling,  became  embarassed 
and  appealed  to  him  for  assistance.  He 
undertook  to  purchase  about  40,000 
Ijushels  of  corn,  then  in  store  in  Missouri. 
Crt)ssing  the  Mississippi  river  on  the  ice 
on  the  -4-th  day  of  April,  he  had  nego- 
tiated the  purchase  of  the  corn  and  w-as 
ready  to  return  on  the  8th,  when  he 
found  tiie  ice  had  become  tlun  and  gave 
every  indication  of  breaking  uj3.  Anxious 
to  return  and  relieve  the  anxiety  of  his 
family  against  the  remonstrances  of  his 
friends  who  had  acconqtanied  him  to  the 
river,  he  decided  to  undertake  the  cross- 
ing. With  a  long  pole  in  his  hand  he 
started,  but  found  that  the  ice  woidd 
not  support  his  weight.  Throwing  him- 
self prostrate  he  -worked  himself  by  slow 
degrees  over  the  dangerous  places,  Jind 
was  rcceivetl  by  a  crowd  on  the  Illinois 
side,  that  had  watched  his  progress 
with  cheers.  This  incident  gave  him  a 
wide  rejjutation  for  business  sagacity 
and  personal  daring.  About  a  year  later 
the  friend  whom  he  had  aided  in  an 
emergency  proposed  to  take  Air.  Hill 
into  partnership,  and  all  the  arrange- 
ments to  that  end  were  perfected,  when 
it  was  broken  up  by  the  oJijection  of  his 
friend's  sons.  Mr.  Hill,  therefore,  dc- 
termincil  to  withdraw  the  aid  which  he 
had  extended,  and  to  embark  in  the  busi- 
ness on  his  own  accoimt. 

.\ccor(lingly  with  his  three  brothers 
and  J.  W.  and  (ieo.  .\.  Knox,  a  iiartner- 
ship  was  f(jrmcd,  under  the  name  of  Hill, 
Knox  <&  Co.,  to  build  ;ind  operate  a  dis- 
tillerv  on  a  large  scale.     In  the  winter  of 
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1855-0,  tlie  necessary  buildinjjs  were 
erected  ami  the  Imsiness  successfully 
commenced.  When  the  disastrous  i)anic 
of  1857  s])rea(l  through  the  couutrs-,  all 
the  comjietitors  of  the  firm  in  that  pait 
of  the  country  went  into  bankrujjtcy. 
In  Se])tenil)er,  lS5S,an  incident  occurred 
wdiicli  tested  Mr.  Hill's  iutegrity,  and  in 
its  otitcome  illustrates  the  adage  that 
"honesty is  the  Ijest  policy."  Credit  Jiad 
become  contracted  ;  specie  was  hoarded  ; 
there  was  little  sale  for  their  product, 
and  their  indebtedness,  some  two  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars,  was  large  for 
those  tinies.  Their  creditors  became 
urgent  and  threatened  legal  proceedings. 
Their  counsel  advised  making  a  sale  to 
one  of  Mr.  Hill's  In'others,  who  was  not 
connected  with  the  business,  and  taking 
a  lease,  continue  the  business,  to  the 
defeat  of  the  creditors.  No  sooner  was 
this  advice  given  than  Henry  Hill  re- 
sented it  in  the  most  indignant  and 
f(jrcil)le  language.  Soon  a  committee  of 
the  creditors  came  on  from  St.  Loiiis  to 
institute  ]3roceedings  against  the  firm. 
The\-  a])plicd  to  the  same  counsel  who 
had  before  advised  the  firm,  and  learning 
what  had  occurred,  they  were  so  im- 
pressed with  Mr.  Hill's  honesty  and 
pluck,  that  they  rettn-ned  without  taking 
proceedings,  and  when  they  made  their 
report  it  was  determined  not  onlxiiot  to 
pre?s  for  payment,  but  to  make  the  firm 
a  large  ad  vance  without  security.  This 
was  done,  and  the  result  justified  the 
imusual  ])roceeding,for  Hill,  Knox  &  Co. 
soon  paid  all  their  indebtedness,  and 
thereafter  transacted  a  very  large  and 
profitable  business. 

During  a  ])art  of  the  time  of  the 
civil  war,  this  firm  ]).'ii(l  the  U.  S.  govern- 
ment a  tax  of  S'JG, ()()()  per  month,  fitted 
out  and  sent  ,-i  large  number  of  men  into 
the  union  army,  and  bought  of  the  first 
issue  of  government  bonds  as  much  as 
they  could  raise  money  to  pay  for.     The 


distillery  jjlaiit  was  destroyed  by  fire 
in  1  SG4-,  without  insurance,  entailing  a 
lieavy  loss  upon  the  owners.  It  was 
never  re-built,  but  the  same  firm  con- 
structed in  its  ])lace  a  large  woolen  mill 
;it  Warsaw,  111.,  at  a  cost  of  $180,000— 
the  most  complete  mill  of  its  kind  in  the 
west.  .Vbout  this  time  the  firm  became 
interested  in  tlie  great  dry  goods  house 
of  John  V.  I'arwell  &  Co.,  of  Chicago, 
and  assisted  Douglas  Farwell  to  become 
a  ])artner  in  the  firm. 

In  188(j,  Mr.  Hill  entered  u]5on  a  new 
era  in  his  various  experiences,  engaging 
extensively  in  railroad  building.  With 
several  associates  he  undertook  the  con- 
struction of  the  Toledo,  I'eoria  &  West- 
ern Railroad.  He  was  made  president  of 
the  construction  comjiany.  and  pressed 
the  work  to  completion  with  his  wonted 
energy.  After  its  completion  he  was 
made  president  of  the  railroad. 

Mr.  Hill  was  present  in  18(59  at 
Ogden,  at  the  com])letion  of  the  Union 
and  Central  Pacific  railroads.  On  his 
return  east  his  oijinion  was  sought  by  J. 
E.  Thompson,  jjresident  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Central,  as  to  the  probability  of 
the  Pacific  railroads  being  able  to  earn 
operating  expenses  and  fixed  charges. 
His  adverse  report  then  made  wfis  justi- 
fied by  the  result. 

About  this  time  Mr.  Hill,  in  connec- 
tion with  J.  E.  Thompson,  Thomas 
Scott,  Andrew  Carnegie,  Charles  and 
lames  Secor,  Benjamin  Smith,  Ex-Gov. 
Dennison  and  Gen.  Drake,  organized  a 
construction  company  for  the  purpose  of 
constructing  the  M.,  I.  &  N.  R.  R.,  from 
Alexandria,  Mo.,  to  Nebraska  City,  Neb., 
and  was  made  superintendent  of  the 
company,  and  subscciuently  was  elected 
to  the  vice-])residency  of  the  road. 

Another  construction  company  was 
organized,  consisting  of  J.  W.  Converse, 
Gov.  Dennison,  H.  P.  Smith,  Brown  & 
Deshlcr,  Wm.  W.  Phelps  and  others,  of 
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wliich  Mr.IIillwas  an  active  member,  to 
build  the  Midland  Piicific  railroad  from 
Nebraska  City  to  a  connection  with  tlic 
Union  Pacific,  at  Fort  Kearney.  Al)out 
one  hundred  miles  of  each  had  l)een  com- 
jjleted  when  liie  ])anie  of  1S73  forced  a 
siispension  of  work.  Mr.  Hill's  asso- 
ciates called  him  to  New  York  to  consult 
as  to  the  best  course  to  be  pursued. 
Their  opinion  differed  fnnu  that  enter- 
tained by  him.  They  thought  the  panic 
would  not  continue  over  ninetj*  days; 
he  believed  it  would  last  through  severai 
\^ears.  He  husbanded  his  resources,  and 
laid  his  plans accordingh-.  In  connection 
with  Gen.  Drake  and  A.  L.  Griffin,  and 
upon  their  individual  resources  and 
credits  Mr.  Hill  completed  and  operated 
the  first  named  road  and  kept  it  out  of 
the  hands  of  a  receiver.  Subsequently 
he  sold  the  Midland  I'acilic  to  the  C,  P.. 
&  Q.  railway  company. 

In  1S78,  Mr.  Hill  was  one  of  a  com- 
mittee of  three  selected  by  the  bondhold- 
ers, to  ])urchase,  sell  and  re-organize  the 
T.,  P.  &  W:  railway.  This  was  success- 
fidly  caiTied  through,  and  the  sum  of 
si.x  million  dollars  realized  upon  the  sale, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned. 
While  engaged  in  these  o]3erations,  Rob- 
ert G.  Ingcrsoll  was  employed  by  Mr. 
Hill's  comjiany  as  attorney  and  covnisel, 
and  between  him  and  Mr.  Hill  there 
s]jrang  uj)  a  warm  andlastingfriendshi]). 
In  1S71),  in  eompan\'  with  Andrew  Car- 
negie, Mr.  Ilill  went  to  New  York  to 
arrange  for  the  com])letion  of  the  rail- 
way constructions  which  had  been  inter- 
rupted by  the  financial  i)nnic.  The  AI., 
I.  &  N.  K.  R.  was  extended  by  Mr.  Hill 
and  Gen.  Drake  through  two  more  coun- 
ties in  Iowa,  and  they  at  the  same  time 
organized  a  company  and  built  a  road 
twenty-six  miles  in  length,  from  .Mbia  to 
Centreville,  which  was  built  and  sold  in 
one  hundred  daj,  s  fi-om  the  time  ground 
was  first  broken.      Up  to  that  time  this 


was  an  unijaralleled  feat  in  railroad  con- 
struction. 

In  IS.Sl,  Mr  Hill  and  his  associates 
(lisi)ose<l  of  both  the  M.,  I.  &  N.  and  T., 
P.  iv;  \V.  railways  to  the^Vabash  system, 
of  which  Jay  Gould  was  at  that  time  the 
head  and  controlling  jiower.  This  large 
and  successful  transaction  closed  Mr. 
Hill's  railroad  enterprises,  and  after 
nearly  a  year  spent  in  California  he  came 
with  his  fiiniily  to  Minneapolis  and  took 
up  his  residence  here,  with  the  intention 
of  retiring  from  active  business.  Ikit  he 
was  greatly  attracted  l)y  the  enterprise 
of  the  community,  and  stimulated  by  the 
indication  of  a  great  future  before  it, 
made  some  large  real  estate  investments. 
I"or  over  thirty  years  he  has  been  and 
still  is  a  partner  in  the  Bank  of  Hill, 
Dodge  &  Co.,  of  Warsaw,  111.  He  en- 
gaged w^ith  activity  in  the  organization 
of  the  Flour  City  National  Bank  of 
Minneapolis,  and  has  been  on  its  board 
of  directors  since  its  organization. 
In  1891,  in  connection  with  his  sons  and 
Wallace  Campbell,  he  established  the 
Bank  of  Hill,  Sons  &  Co.,  of  which  he  is 
the  ])rcsident. 

The  life  of  Mr.  Hill  has  Ijeen  a  remark- 
able one.  From  small  beginnings,  by 
industry,  good  habits,  perseverance  and 
integrity,  he  has  achieved  rare  success. 
His  business  associates,  among  whom 
are  some  of  the  foremost  men  of  the 
country,  and  his  social  friends,  all  uniu- 
in  their  admiration  and  high  regard  for 
him.  His  charities  and  benefactions, 
although  (|uiet  and  unobtrusive,  arc 
none  the  less  large.  He  has  materially 
aided  many  worthy  men  and  contributed 
liberally  to  deserving  charities.  Gener- 
ous, honor.able, genial  and  large  hearted, 
Mr.  Hill  still  continues  his  active  life,  in 
the  full  enjoyment  of  its  well  earned 
fruits,  high  in  the  esteem  of  his  friends 
and  associfitcs,  loved  by  many  and  re- 
spected by  all. 
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Will.  E.  Steele  &  Co.  is  another  lead- 
ing private  banking  house.  Mr.  Steele 
is  a  son  of  Franklin  Steele,  one  of  the 
first  of  the  pioneers,  and  does  a  very 
creditable  business.  His  place  of  busi- 
ness is  No.  12  North  Third  Street. 

Other  pi'ivate  banking  houses  are  C. 
H.  Chadbourn  &  Sons,  Dean  Bros.,  H.  K. 
Garland  and  Baxter  Bros. 

SAVINGS    BANKS. 

The  State  Savings  Association  was 
orgaihzed  as  a  corporation  in  ISGC)  by 
R.  J.  Mendenhall,  R.  J.  Baldwin  and  T. 
A.  Mcrphy,  and  conducted  strictly  as  a 
Savings  Bank  until  1873,  when  Messrs. 
Baldwin  and  Merphy  withdrew,  .and 
subserpiently  its  business  was  merged 
into  the  private  banking  house  of  R.  J. 
Mendenhall,  and  was  conducted  by  him 
until  1877  when  its  assets  were  assigned 
for  the  protection  of  depositors.  Mr. 
Mendenhall,  having  obtained  a  dis- 
charge in  bankruptc}',  has  settled  the 
greater  part  of  the  liabilities. 

The  Hennepin  County  Savings  Bank 
was  organized  under  the  State  banking 
law,  Sept.  1,  1870,  b\-  E.  S.  Jones  and  J. 
E.  Bell,  who  became  respectively  presi- 
dent and  cashier,  and  have  ever  since 
held  the  positions,  until  the  recent  deatli 
of  Mr.  Jones,  and  have  conducted  a  con- 
servative and  prosperous  business.  The 
bank,  besides  its  savings  lousiness,  has 
conducted  a  general  banking  business. 
With  a  capital  of  $100,000  the  bank  has 
done  a  large  business,  and  has  always 
lield  a  high  position  among  tlic  city 
brinks.  At  the  present  time  J.  E.  Bell  is 
president  and  W.  H.  Lee,  cashier. 

Edwin  S.mith  Jones.  Among  the 
arrivals  at  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  in 
1854  was  Edwin  S.  Jones.  With  his 
wife,  married  the  previous  year  in  his 
native  town,  at  the  age  of  twent\'-si.x 
years,  he  cast  his  lot  with  the  founders 


of  a  new  community,  and  thenceforth 
for  thirty-six  years  was  a  familiar  form 
amidst  the  varied  activities  of  Minne- 
apolis. 

He  was  born  in  the  town  of  Chaplin, 
Windham  County,  Connecticut,  June  Md, 
1828,  his  father  being  David  Jones,  the 
owner  and  cultivator  of  a  farm  among 
the  hills  of  Eastern  Connecticut.  The 
name  suggests  a  Welsh  ancestry-,  as  was 
no  doubt  the  fact,  though  on  the  moth- 
er's side  he  was  English.  Wlien  he  was 
seven  years  of  age  his  mother  died,  and 
tliree  years  later  his  father,  leaving  an 
older  lirother  and  himself  to  manage  the 
(arm  and  jjrovide  for  their  own  main- 
tainanec  and  education.  The  common 
school  of  the  town  and  several  terms 
at  Munson  Academy  furnished  his  only 
instruction,  but  this  must  have  been 
well  improved  in  the  intervals  of  farm 
labor,  for  at  sixteen  he  was  himself  a 
school  teacher  in  the  vicinit}-  of  his 
home. 

.Vt  twenty  he  inatle  a  trip  to  Indiana 
in  the  interest  of  a  ])ublishing  house, 
having  a  number  of  young  men  under 
his  charge.  Before  coming  to  Minnesota 
he  had  decided  to  enter  the  legal  profes- 
sion, and  had  commenced  the  study  of 
law,  which  he  continued  after  his  arrival 
in  Alinneapolis,  in  the  office  of  Judge 
Isaac  Atwater,  and  \\as  admitted  to  the 
bar  of  Hennepin  County  at  the  April 
term  of  the  District  Court  in  1855.  He 
was  the  first  lawyeradmitted  to  the  bar 
in  Hennepin  County.  The  next  fifteen 
Acars  were  spent  in  the  industrious  l)ut 
unostentatious  practice  of  the  law,  ex- 
cept the  intervals  of  official  andmilitar3- 
life. 

lie  was  elected  to  the  office  of  Judge 
of  the  Probate  Court  of  IIenncj)in 
Countyin  1857, and  again  in  1858, serv- 
ing three  years  and  earning  the  title  In- 
which  he  was  ever  after  addressed.  In 
the   latter  vcar  he  was  a  trustee  of  the 
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Freewill  Baptist  Church,  which  had  en- 
joyed the  ])astor,'itc  of  tlic  brilliant 
Charles  (j.  Ames. 

At  the  organization  of  the  Alinne- 
apolis  Athenreum  in  1860,  Judge  Jones 
was  chosen  its  president.  This  modest 
institution  then  hegun,  after  many  years 
of  usefulness  in  providing  books,  lectures 
and  reading  room,  has  been  incor])orated 
in  the  city  library,  wdiich  is  justly  the 
pride  of  modern  citizens. 

We  find  his  name  amongst  those  of  a 
committee  of  citizens  of  both  sides  of 
the  river,  who,  in,-1861,  w^ere  appointed 
to  raise  funds  for  the  relief  of  the  peojjle 
of  Kansas,  and  who  from  the  limited 
means  of  our  own  people,  raised  and 
remitted  to  the  sufferers  more  than  one 
thousand  dollars. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  War  of 
the  Rebellion,  Judge  Jones  was  commis- 
sioned as  Commissary  of  Subsistence 
with  the  rank  of  Captain,  and  w^as 
assigned  to  thity  in  the  Department  of 
the  Gulf.  This  service  was  so  efficient 
that  he  was  breveted  Major.  His  resi- 
dence in  the  south  brouglit  him  into 
intercourse  with  the  people  of  that  re- 
gion, and  accpiaintcd  him  with  their 
poverty,  suffering  and  need,  and  in  later 
years  led  to  large  jjrovisions  from  his 
bounty  for  their  moral  and  intellectual 
welfare. 

Returning  to  Minneapolis,  he  was  in 
1S()()  elected  one  of  the  supervisors  of 
the  townof  Minneaj)olis,and  waschosen 
chairman  of  the  l)oard.  lu.lH73  he  was 
elected  alderman  of  the  Highth  ward, 
and  served  in  the  cit\-  council  for  two 
years. 

In  1870,  Judge  Jones,  in  connection 
with  other  gentlemen,  organized  the 
Hennepin  County  Savings  Rank,  and 
waschosen  its  president,  with  J.  V,.  Bell 
as  cashier.  He  occupied  the  ])osition 
until  his  death,  and  devoted  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  to  its  administration. 


with  other  financial  business.  The  1)ank 
was  incorporated  under  the  State  bank- 
ing law,  and  transacted  both  a  savings 
and  generrd  banking  business.  This 
double  function,  wliich  was  prohibited 
to  new  banks,  when  a  saving's  bank  law 
was  enacted,  however  unsound  in  princi- 
ple, was  administered  with  so  much 
fidelity,  skill  and  prudence,  that  thebank 
not  only  attracted  a  liberal  share  of  the 
savings  of  the  poorer  classes,  but  also 
transacted  a  large  general  banking  busi- 
ness. Its  capital,  at  first  $50,000,  was 
increased  to  $100,000,  and  ujion  this  as 
a  basis,  with  the  well  known  integrity  of 
its  management,  a  deposit  of  about 
$1,000,000  was  carried  at  the  death  of 
its  president. 

Judge  Jones  acquired  in  the  early  years 
of  his  residence  a  number  of  tracts  of 
land,  in  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Minne- 
apolis, the  increase  in  the  value  of  which 
gave  him  large  profits.  He  also  engaged 
in  the  business  of  loaning  moneA-,  both 
on  his  ow-n  account  and  as  agent  for 
eastern  investors.  Together  these  sources 
of  income  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  cap- 
italist, and  were  sufficient  in  the  tisual 
course  of  investment  and  accumulation 
to  make  him  a  millionaire. 

But  the  glory  and  excellcice  of  his 
character  was  his  benevolence.  This 
raised  him  from  the  sordid  level  of  an 
accttmulator  of  wealth  to  the  higher 
rank  of  its  almoner.  He  had  learned  and 
I)racticed  the  difficult  art  of  stewardship. 
To  his  limited  scholastic  acquirements 
he  had  added,  a  diligent  reading  of  the 
best  books,  and  had  acquired  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  world  by  fref|ucnt  and  exten- 
sive journeys,  both  in  his  own  country 
and  in  Iun-o])c.  He  was  indefatigable  in 
laboi',  keen  of  insight,  sympathetic  in  his 
feelings,  tender  in  his  domestic  relations, 
cheerful,  and  even  linniorous  in  (!is])osi- 
tion.  Withal  he  was  sincerely  Christian 
in   i)rofession   and   life.     He   had    imited 
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with  tlie  riynioiith  Co  ny  rc<^;i  t  i  on  al 
Church,  one  of  whose  early  ptistors,  he 
said,  taught  him  to  fi:ive. 

The  objects  of  his  benevolence  were 
many  and  varied.  Of  these,  in  tlie  more 
intimate  and  private  relations,  no  record 
survives,  except  in  the  grateful  memory 
of  the  reciiiients.  But  it  is  well  known 
that  his  bounty  flowed  out  in  a  perennial 
stream.  It  was  confined  to  no  class  or 
sect  or  order,  but  was  distributed  wher- 
ever his  sympathies  were  touched,  or  a 
need  was  brought  tohisattention.  Some 
of  the  more  iiublic  benefactions  are  mat- 
ters of  public  knowledge.  When  Ply- 
mouth church  was  built,  he  made,  though 
then  supposed  to  possess  ])ut  moderate 


property  he  had  drawn  up  a  scheme  for 
subscribers  to  ])uy  the  property  and  turn 
it  over  to  trustees.  With  this  |)apcr  in 
his  ])ocket  he  met  Judge  Jones  on  the 
street,  and  stating  in  answer  to  his  in- 
(piiries  his  purpose,  the  Judge  assured 
him  that  if  he  should  take  hold  of  it  he 
would  do  it  alone. 

After  a  short  conversation  Mr.  Scott, 
satisfied  with  the  assurances  which  he 
received,  gave  the  property  into  Judge 
Jones'  hands,  who  paid  off  the  incum- 
brance, then  amounting  to  .$1(), ()()(). 
Mr.  Scott  affirmed  the  foreclosure  title 
by  a  voluntary  (|uit  claim  deed.  Judge 
Jones  held  the  pro])crty  for  several  years 
until,  by    the  bec|uest   of  Mrs.   William 


means,    a    subscription    of    $1,000,    to   ^Harrison  of   $10,000   to    the    Womei 


which  was  .added  for  the  completion  of 
the  building,  $1  ,(i()0  more. 

In  1865  there  had  come  to  Minne- 
a|)olis  from  Philadelphia,  Ebenezer  I). 
Scott,  who  had  accumulated  some  prop- 
erty in  mercantile  pursuits,  while  being 
at  the  same  time  a  local  pre:icher  of  the 
M.  Iv.  Church.  He  bought  eighty  acres 
of  tindiered  land  on  the  shore  of  Cedar 
lake,  and  erected  upon  it  an  octagon 
concrete  house  of  fort3'-eiglit  feet  diame- 
ter, and  four  stories  in  height,  intending 
at  a  suitable  time  to  devote  it  to  some 
charitable  purpose — an  orphan  asylum 
being  uppermost  in  his  mind.  He  ex- 
])endedin  the  purchase  and  improvement 
of  the  property  over  $40,000.  He  had 
made  a  mortgage  upon  the  projiert}'  to 
secure  a  loan  of  $8,000  at  twelve  per 
cent,  interest.  His  expectation  as  to  in- 
come not  being  realized,  the  mortgage 
was  foreclosed,  and  the  time  of  redemp- 
tion expired.  The  owner  of  the  mort- 
gage, however,  approving  of  his  charit- 
able intentions,  allowed  him  to  retain 
possession  for  several  years,  and  ac- 
corded to  him  the  privilege  of  redeeming 
it  on  ])ayment  of  the  debt  and  interest  at 
a  reasonable  rate.   Anxious  to  secure  the 
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Christian  Association,  to  support  a 
Home  for  Aged  Women,  Judge  Jones,  in 
1886,  conveyed  the  property  to  the  As- 
sociation. The  sco]JC  of  the  institution 
has  been  enlarged  iX>  comprehenil  the  re- 
lief of  aged  and  infirm  ministers  of  the 
gospel,  and  as  the  years  go  by,  no  more 
useful  charity  will  open  its  doors  to  the 
deserving  poor  of  the  classes  for  which 
it  is  designed,  than  the  "Jones-Harrison 
Home"  at  Cedai-  Lake. 

Among  other  t(uasi-public  endow- 
ments were  the  Western  .Minnesota 
Academj'  at  Montevideo  (now  Windom 
Institute,)  Carleton  College,  Chicago 
Theological  Seminary  and  the  .American 
Board — the  Missionary  Agency  of  the 
Congregational  Churches.  He  was  a  cor- 
porate (voting)  member  (jf  the  board, 
and  a  trustee  of  the  Academy,  College 
and  Seminary. 

.\  free  Kindergarten  for  colored  chil- 
dren at  .\llanta,  Georgia,  was  named 
the  "Jones  Kindergarten"  in  recogni- 
tion and  gratitufle  for  his  liberal  gifts 
to  it. 

.\t  All  Healing  Springs  in  North  Caro- 
lina, four  miles  from  King's  Mountain, 
he,  for  several  years  pnor  to  his  death. 
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inahitaincd  a  school  for  young  ladies, 
with  a  corps  of"  several  teachers  — the 
"Jones  Seminary  "—the  special  object 
being  to  give  an  education  to  the  white 
girls  of  the  mountain  regions  of  that  sec- 
tion of  the  Sou  111.  It  consists  of  four 
large  buildings  and  has  a  beautiful  loca- 
tion in  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains.  It  is 
both  a  literary  and  industrial  school, 
and  is  crowded  to  its  full  cajiacity  with 
Ijupils. 

Theaggregateanu)untof  Judge  Jones' 
benevolent  and  charitable  gifts  was 
never  known  to  anyone  but  himself,  and 
it  is  doubtful  if  he  himself  could  have 
given  more  than  a  guess  at  them,  as  he 
kept  no  accounts  or  vouchers  for  such 
expenditures.  He  left  only  a  moderate 
estate  at  his  decease,  with  no  testamen- 
tary disposition. 

Judge  Jones  was  three  times  married. 
Of  nine  children  born  to  him,  only  three 
survive,  a  daughter  nTarried  to  Frank  H. 
Cai-leton  aud  two  adult  sons,  David 
Perc3^  and  William  ().  He  died  after  a 
lingering  and  painful  illness.  Mrs.  Susan 
C.  Jones,  who  survives  him,  was  married 
in  May,  1877.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  Capt.  Charles  C.  Stinson,  of  Gofls- 
town,  N.  H. 

To  this  simple  narrative  of  the  lead- 
ing facts  ol  Judge  Jones'  life,  we  append 
an  extract  from  one  of  many  tributes 
which  the  occasion  of  his  decease 
brought  forth,  from  the  pen  of  Rev. 
Henrv  A.  Stini'son,  for  many  years  his 
pastor  and  friend  : 

"His was  an  unseliisli.siniple-niindeil, 
large  hearted,  modest,  Icjvable,  anil, 
within  its  jiossibililies,  altogether  noble 
life;  but  he  wiis  (juite  unconscious  of  this 
and  would  have  been  only  jiained  to  be 
so  praised.  *    * 

"His  heart  was  always  large,  but  lie 
seemed  to  grow  tenderer  and  tenderer 
uuder  the  iuflueiices  with  which  he  had 
surrounded   himself      Personal   sorrow. 


frequent  and  severe,  fell  upon  him.  It 
only  sweetened  and  ripened  his  charac- 
ter. God  blessed  him  in  temporal  things 
beyond  measure.  He  anxiously  discussed 
the  best  course  for  the  future  welfare  of 
his  children,  and  expressed  his  desire  to 
start  them  in  life  with  a  chief  endow- 
ment of  character.  He  feared  to  leave 
them  much  money.  Wealth  gave  him  no 
desire  for  prominence  or  luxury.  He  de- 
lighted to  make  all  about  him  happy, 
while  his  own  personal  habits  and  tastes 
remained  the  simplest.  Many  knew  his 
name,  for  it  was  sought  for  its  influence 
in  all  our  societies,  but  few  were  aware 
that  the  quiet  man,  alwaj-s  in  the  back- 
ground of  the  corporate  members  at  the 
annual  meetings  of  the  board,  was  he. 

"Here  was  a  rich  man  whom  the 
struggle  of  making  his  own  fortune  had 
not  hardened,  and  the  possession  of 
wealth  had  not  injured.  Here  was  a 
man  of  the  people  who  had  lived  the 
common  life  and  knew  it  all,  with  its 
anxieties, sorrows, pains,  toils  and  tears, 
and  remained  a  plain  man  with  his  heart 
close  to  the  common  heart  to  the  end 
Here  was  a  successful  man,  to  whom  no 
one  grudged  his  success.  Here  was  n 
fortune  for  which  no  oneclutched.  Here 
was  a  christian  who  found  his  reward 
in  doing  his  Master's  will  by  trying  to 
make  the  world  better  and  ha])i)ier  as  he 
went  along.  He  strove  to  be  his  own 
executor,  aud  if  he  left  behind  him  n 
larger  pro]3crty  than  he  intended,  il  was 
only  because  (lod  pressed  wealth  ujjon 
His  faithful  servant.  So  long  as  we  have 
rich  men  like  the  late  Bdwin  S.  Jones, 
class  will  not  1)c  widely  sei)arated  from 
class,  and  anarchism  is  not  much  lo  be 
feared." 

T.  .\.  .\Ier])liy  oi)ene(l  a  savings  bank 
in  connection  with  the  First  National 
I'.ank  of  St.  Anthony,  and  accumulated 
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a  small  ainotint  of  deposits,  but  finally 
})laccil  its  affairs  in  liciuidation. 

The  Farmers  and  Mechanie.s  Savings 
Bank  is  the  leading  institution  of  the 
kind  in  the  eity.  It  was  incorporated  in 
1S74-  under  the  management  of  E.  H. 
Moulton,  who  has  always  been  its 
treasurer  and  manager,  with  the  aid  of 
a  board  of  active  trustees.  Clinton 
Morrison  is  at  present  president.  Con- 
fining its  operations  to  a  stricth- savings 
l)ank  business,  the  deposits  have  steadilv 
increased  un  til  they  amounted  ,Januaryl , 
1892,  to  $5,368,510.24,  with  a  surplus 
of  $210,000.  The  bank  has  paid  divi- 
dends from  its  organization  at  the  rate 
of  six  per  cent,  per  annum  until  1888, 
when  the  dividend  was  reduced  to  five 
per  cent.  While  the  other  banks  of  the 
^city  have  always  issued  interest  bearing 
certificates  of  deposit,  and  have  thus 
shared  in  the  savings  business,  the  career 
of  this  bank  illustrates  the  rapid  increase 
in  accumulations  of  the  industrial  ckiss 
of  the  community.  Limiting  theamoimt 
of  a  single  account  to  $5,000,  the  bank 
has  at  i)resent  22,000  different  individ- 
ual accounts. 

Cli.ntox  Mokkiso.v.  Mr.  Morrison 
is  the  eldest  and  only  surviving  son  of 
Dorilus  Morrison.  Though  a  native  of 
New  England,  his  training  and  residence 
from  youth  have  been  in  Minneapolis. 
He  was  born  at  Livermore,  Maine,  Janu- 
ary 21,  1842,  and  accompanied  his  par- 
ents when  they  removed  to  Minneapolis 
in  1855.  He  was  one  of  the  scholars  at 
the  Union  School,  which  was  opened  on 
the  block  where  the  new  court  house 
stands,  in  1856,  and  which  was  con- 
ducted by  Prof.  G.  B.  Stone,  one  of  the 
best  instructors  whose  services  Minne- 
apolis has  ever  enjoyed.  He  was  intro- 
duced into  business  in  early  life,  as  assis- 
tant to  his  father,  and  has  alwa\'s  been 
closelv  associated  with  him  in  his  exten- 


sive undertakings.  As  early  as  1863, 
with  his  brother,  George  H.  Morrison, 
he  engaged  in  merchandising.  The  busi- 
ness was  largely  one  of  outfitting  lum- 
bermen, though  a  general  assortment  of 
goods  was  kc])t.  He  naturally  followed 
his  father's  line  of  investment,  which 
was  in  pine  timbered  lands,  mills  and 
hnnber,  and  soon  drifted  into  lumbering. 
The  Morrison  Brothers  ojjerated  a  water 
power  saw  mill  on  the  platform  at  the 
I''alls,now  removed,  with  its  busy  neigh- 
bors. They  opened  a  lumber  yard  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  town,  and  carried  on 
a  large  lumber  business  until  the  death 
of  his  brother,  which  occurred  January 
29,  1882.  The  surviving  brother  now 
gave  his  attention  more  exclusively  to 
the  assistance  of  his  father,  who  had  be- 
come more  extensively  involved  in  bvisi- 
ness  connected  with  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railway.  Especially  he  took  hold  of  the 
Minnea]3olis  Harvester  Works,  which 
had  been  started  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
city  by  a  stock  company,  but  which  had 
not  met  w'ith  great  success.  Most  of 
the  stock  was  transferred  to  the  Morri- 
sons, Jind  the  business  was  systematized 
and  enlarged  by  them.  This  business 
was  especially  entrusted  to  Clinton 
Morrison,  who  was  vice-president  of  the 
c(jrporation  and  gave  it  close  and  con- 
stant attention,  and  brought  it  to  a 
condition  of  great  prosjierity.  It  manu- 
factured especially  mowers,  harvesters 
and  binders.  When  the  twine  binder 
was  perfected  by  Mr.  Appleby,  who  was 
in  the  emplo\-  of  the  Minneapolis  com- 
pan3',  it  adopted  the  new  invention, 
which  was  a  great  success.  Their  mow- 
ers and  harvesters  have  a  wide  sale 
throughout  the  Northwest.  The  busi- 
ness is  still  conducted  at  South  Minne- 
apolis, but  has  recently  been  sold  to  the 
Walter  A.  Wood  Harvester  Co.,  which 
was  organized  in  St.  Paul,  Mr.  Morrison 
being  one   of  the  directors   ot  the  new 
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eoiiipaiiy.  Mr.  MoiM'ison  liail  l)c'eii  tor 
many  years  a  trustee  of  the  I'arniers 
and  Meclianics  Savings  Rank  of  Minne- 
apolis. His  prudence,  sagacity  and 
(Inancial  skill  made  him  ji  vfduable  aid 
in  the  management  of  tliat  growing  in- 
stitution. In  18S6  he  was  made  its 
l)resident,and  continues  in  that  |)osition 
at  the  present  time.  The  hank  has  l)e- 
come  the  largest  one  of  its  kind,  ncjt 
only  in  Minneapolis,  but  in  the  entire 
Northwest.  Its  line  of  dejjosits  has 
reached  the  enormous  amount  of  $G,- 
000,000.  The  administration  of  such  a 
trust  is  a  great  responsibility,  find  re- 
quires financial  skill  of  the  ripest  char- 
acter. Indeed,  its  phenomenal  growth 
and  success  are  the  best  jjractical  testi- 
mony of  the  ability  with  which  it  is 
managed.  The  bank  has  been  in  rented 
([uarters  since  its  establishment,  but  is 
now  building  a  fine  banking  house  on 
Fourth  Street  for  its  exclusive  occupa- 
tion, wdiich  will  be  completed  when  this 
volume  will  be  issued. 

Mr.  Morrison  is  a  widower.  He  was 
married  in  February,  1873,  to  Julia, 
daughter  of  Nehemiah  Washbinn,  then 
a  resident  of  Minneapolis,  but  born  and 
bred  in  Boston.  Mrs.  Morrison  died 
October  11,  1883,  leaving  a  daughter 
Ivthel,  now  at  school,  and  a  son,  Angus 
Wfishburn. 

Mr.  Morrison  is  of  a  jjcculiarly  reti- 
cent disposition.  He  luis  his  chosen 
friends,  who  are  warmh-  attached  to 
him,  but  does  not  readily  assimilate 
willi  e])hemcr,'d  attachments.  He  is  a 
Ke])ublican  in  politics,  witii  no  ()ersonal 
ambition  for  its  honors  oi-  res])onsibili- 
ties.  Like  his  lather  he  is  a  firm  suj)- 
l)orter  of  the  Universalist  Church,  at- 
tached to  the  old  and  popular  Church  ol' 
the  Redeemer,  so  long  under  the  pastoral 
lead  of  Dr.  Tuttle.  He  is  assiduously 
devoted  to  his  own  fiffairs,  content  to 
leave  those  of  others   to    their  o\\  n  con- 


cern. .\  prominent  UK-ndier  and  vice- 
lircsident  of  the  .Minnea])olis  Club,  he 
has  been  an  associateof  Thomas  Lowrv, 
of  the  late  F.  C.  Pillsbury,  and  of  what 
may  be  classed  as  the  second  generation 
of  Minneapolis  business  men,  of  whom 
he  is  one  of  the  most  accute  and  sue- 
ccssfid. 

CLEARI.NG    HOUSE   ASSOCIATION. 

Until  1881  the  clearings  of  the  Min- 
neapolis banks  were  made  at  the  coun- 
ters. At  that  time  a  majority  of  the 
banks  organized  a  Clearing  House  Asso- 
ciation, to  which  all  eventually  acceded, 
and  the  clearings  are  made  daily  through 
it.  H.  G.  Sidle  is  president,  and  Perry 
Harrison,  manager.  The  method  of 
clearing  is  similar  to  that  practiced  else- 
Avhere.  Each  bank  sends  its  checks  on 
the  other  banks  ta  the  clearing  house,  at* 
a  given  hoiu',  and  receives  credit  for  the 
gross  amount.  When  all  the  credits  are 
made,  the  checks  are  distributed  and 
each  bank  is  charged  with  the  aggregate 
against  it.  A  l)alancc  is  struck,  and  the 
debtor  banks  pay  into  the  clearing  house 
the  amount  of  their  debit  balance,  and 
the  manager  pa3'S  to  the  creditor  banks 
the  ;nnount  due  them  respectively.  Thus 
the  labor  of  ])resenting  each  check  at  the 
counter  is  saved,  and  the  business  of  the 
bank  greatly  simplified.  The  daily  clear- 
ings in  1881  averaged  ,$(k5,478,  while  in 
1891  they  have  averaged  $1,028,312.      • 

BANK    ARCHITECTURE. 

While  none  of  the  Minneapolis  banks 
have  erected  extravagant  banking  houses 
several  of  them  tire  housed  in  their  own 
quarters.  The  first  bank  to  erect  per- 
manent ((viarters  was  the  State  I5ank. 
It  was  a  two-story  stone  building  on 
the  corner  of  I'irst  Street  and  Bridge 
S(|nare.  The  front  was  dressed  blue 
limestone,  and  the  First  Street  side  rock 
face,  laid  in  courses.  The  banking  room 
was  convenient,  with  vault  of  masonrx 
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from  tlie  ground,  and  had  1)iir<;lar-])roof 
safes  with  time  locks.  This  huihlinp  was 
occupied  Ijy  the  State  Bank,  and  tlic 
State  National,  from  the  time  ol  its  erec- 
tion in  1868  until  the  merger  of  its  busi- 
ness with  the  Security,  in  ISTS,  when 
the  business  was  removed  to  the  ])lain 
1)rick  three-story  building  erected  for 
th.'it  bank,  on  the  corner  of  Third  Street 
find  Ilenneijin  Avenue.  Its  present  place 
of  l)usiness  is  the  second  floor  of  the 
(niaranty  Loan  building.  This  bank 
has  one  of  the  most  massive  vaidts  and 
thoroughly  impregnable  safes  ever  erect- 
ed here. 

The  First  National  occupies  its  own 
banking  house,  on  the  corner  of  Wash- 
ington and  Nicollet  avenues,  the  very 
best  location  in  the  city. 

The  Union  National  and  the  Citizens 
IJank  also  occui)y  their  own  buildings; 
aiul  the  new  banking  house  of  the  Nat- 
ional Bank  of  Commerce,  of  red  sand- 
stone, is  one  of  the  handsomest  buildings 
in  the  city,  and  occupies  an  excellent  site 
at  the  corner  of  Fourth  Street  and  First 
Avenue  South. 

The  Minnesota  Loan  and  Trust  Com- 
pany own  one  of  the  finest  buildings  in 
the  city,  while  the  iron  six-story  building 
f)f  the  Bank  of  Minnea])olis,  corner  of 
Nicollet  Avenue  and  Third  Street,  is  a 
very  fine  building. 

The  Farmers  and  Mechanics  Savings 
Bank  is  building  a  beautiful  and  very 
sid)stantial  building  for  its  exclusive  use, 
on  I'ourth  Street,  adif)ining  the  Baidc  of 
Commerce  building. 

PANIC. 

The  month  of  October,  1873,  was  a 
trying  period  for  the  Minneapolis  banks. 
The  failure  of  Jay,  Cooke  &  Co.  and  tlie 
collapse  of  the  gigantic  o])erations  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Co.,  ]irecipi- 
tated  a  panic  throughout  the  country. 
TheNew  York  banks  suspended.  Ivastern 
bank  baljinces  were  for  a  few  davs  una- 


vailable. Credits  were  extended  and 
cash  reserves  low.  Securities  of  every 
kind  except  U.  S.  bonds  were  unsaleable. 
Borroweis  were  unable  to  pay  notes  at 
maturit}',  and  customers  were  clamor- 
ous for  accommodations.  At  this  junc- 
ture many  holders  of  bank  ceitificates  of 
dejjosit  became  alarmed  and  called  on 
the  banks  for  payment.  A  lively  run  on 
the  First  National  Bank  set  in  and  con- 
tinued for  two  days  until  the  cash  re- 
sources of  the  bank  were  nearly  ex- 
hausted. Several  meetings  of  I)ank  f)ffi- 
cers  were  held  and  the  situation  carefully 
considered.  It  was  decided  to  meet  the 
run  in  the  bank  where  it  had  first 
started,  where,  by  a  generous  use  of  the 
resources  of  the  other. banks,  every  de- 
mand was  met,  and  in  a  few  hours  the 
run  ended. 

DIFFICULTIKS    I.V     Till-:    IC.VKL^'    VE.\RS. 

Thebusiness  ol  banking  is  at  all  limes 
a  difficult  and  trying  ])rofession,  re(|uir- 
ing  industry,  patience,  firmness,  caution 
and  good  judgment.  In  the  early  days 
of  Minneapolis  it  was  peculiarly  difficult. 
The  people  of  the  new  town  had  only 
lately  come  together  from  all  parts  of 
the  country,  and  it  was  difficult  to  learn 
the  antecedents,  character  and  means  of 
customers.  Manx-  engaged  in  business 
with  limited  capital,  and  the  opjiortuni- 
ties  for  extending  l)usiness  made  them 
applicants  for  loans  which  ought  to 
have  been  in  hand  as  capital.  The 
practice  of  endorsement  was  almost  un- 
known. Collater.ds  were  not  to  be  had. 
Often  the  banker  found  himself  obliged 
to  furnish  means  to  carry  on  a  business, 
;ind  thus  save  a  loan  which  could  not 
otherwise  be  ]);\id.  Directories  were 
rather  nominal  than  real,  and  the  whole 
responsibility  was  too  often  left  to  the 
cashier.  It  is  wonderful  that  losses  and 
failures  in  the  business  were  not  numer- 
ous  and   serious.     That  they  were  not, 
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argues   much  for  the  ability  and   integ- 
rity of  the  hankers  of  the  early  period. 

GROWTH    OF   THE   BUSINESS. 

Prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  tirst 
chartered  bank  in  1K()2,  tlie  l)usincss 
consisted  of  lit  tie  besides  meagre  deposits 
and  selling  exchange. 

The  State  Rank  of  Minnesota,  com- 
mencing Ijusiness  in  lSG2,\vas  a  consoli- 
dation of  the  business  of  R.  J.  Menden- 
hall  and  R.  J.  Baldwin,  with  ;i  paid  \\\^ 
cai)ital  of  $25, ()()(). 

The  Minneapolis  Bank,  lollowing  in 
1S()4,  was  a  ca])italization  of  the  l)usi- 
ness  of  Sidle,  Wolford  &  Co.,  with  a 
ca])ital  of  $50,000. 

The  tables  following  show  thegrowth 
of  the  business  at  j)erio<ls  to  the  present 
time: 

St:ilenicrn   fif  Cnpital,   Surplus  niltl  Deposits,  Januury 

1,  I'^ro. 


Stjilo  National  Bank. 
National  KvclialiK"'  Kaliic. 
Kirst  National  Hank. 
Clt.v  Bank.     -       -       -       - 


Cai)ital.  Snriilns.  Deposits. 

SKID.OOO  S  7,474  $187.8K(i 

70,110(1  ;i2,00()  20(i,"l(i 

.'iO,(iwj  y4,so!)  3o».u:i« 

.^0,000  1. 50, (Kill 


St.'ilcruent   nf  Cit/iitnl  uriil   Surjilus. 

City  Bank,       -----       - 

Kli-st  National  Bank,         -       -       .       . 
.Mfivhaiits  N.ational  Hank, 
Norlliwcstci-n  National  Hank. 
.Slate  National  B.arik.    -       -       -       - 

Citizens  Hank.    -       -       -        .       -       . 
Sei'Uilt.v  Bank,         .       -       .       -       . 
Kanners  and  Mechanics  S.avint^s  Hank, 
lleiiiiepin  Coniil.v  Savings  Bank. 


J.iuuary    ; 

1,    IST'.I. 

Capital. 

Snj'iilns, 

S-OO.OOO 

$10,000 

200,000 

34.000 

-  iTjO.ooo 

42.00O 

r,(  10,000 

KvfjOll 

-     10(1.000 

•V.I.TM 

,",( l.(  l(  10 

;((Mi,(ioo 

loo.ooo 

n-'^fjoo 

23,11)0 

Sl,fi.5.'j,.')00    SKil,7lli 


Statetnent    of  Capita}  ami  Surplus,  J.'muary   7,   1  ss;f. 


I'lrst  Natioiwl  Hank, 
Noi'llivvesterii  National  Bank,    - 
National  liank  of  Coininei'ce, 
I'lilon  Nation.al  Hank, 
Nicollet  National  Bank,    - 
KlourClty  National  Hank, 
Security  Bank  of  Minnesota, 
CltyM,-ink,      -       -       .       -       - 
Coinmerclal  Hank  of  Minneaiiolls 
Hennepin  Comity  Savln<;s  Hank. 
Cltl/eiis  Bank,    -       -       -       . 
Peoples  Bank  of  .Minneapolis,   - 


Capital. 

Snrplns 

and  I'inl. 

Fronts, 

SI, 000. 000 

S31)it,.'")2(i 

l.(l(HI.OOII 

■JHO,MI 

7,"|0,000 

(i(i,jst;(j 

.",00,000 

;tii,4i;;t 

,",110,0011 

.")."...">l  H  1 

,jOO,00(l 

."iO.Ooo 

1,000.000 

3KO,000 

3(K),()O0 

srj,(i7K 

200,000 

30,000 

100,000 

42,150 

2.')().000 

20,000 

100,000 

10,027 

Scanilla  Hank  of  .Mirineaiioll.s. 

State  Bank  of  Minneaiiolls, 

(''ernian  .American  Bank. 

Slaiiiiaril  Bank,     ----- 

Swedish  .\inerican  Bank, 

farmers  anil  .Meelianics  .state  Bank, 

Hrankliii  state  Bank  of  .Minni'sola, 

Irisli  American  Bank. 

Hank  of  .Minneapolis. 

■Aliniiesota  Loan  and  Tin-,!  Cumpanv. 


IIO.IHK) 
7r).0lMl 
(«1,(XX) 
25,000 

10(1,000 
50,1  H 10 
5I1.IIIHI 

1(1(1,0(MI 

1. ".(1.000 

."lIHl.lKHI 


25„5O0 
«,(H)0 
4,.'>51 

3,u:h 

(1.240 
2,K25 
2,20(1 
2,(iKK 
30.1  H)0 
12S,(!.-.5 


S3,-J-I5.(HI0    S'5M.II13 


,^t:itcuicjii    nf  C.npituI  rintl  Deposits,  January  ],1S9L\ 

.Snrplns  and 

Capital.  I'liil.  Bi'oht.s.  Deposits. 

First  National  Hank,      -    Sl.ooo.oiio  iSHlo.ooo    $4,400,023 

.Nat'l  Bank  of  Commerce.     1,0(io.O(ki  I.">(i,(100  l,ii(i(i,ooo 

Nicollet  National  Hank,            .'.(M),000  85.000  72(i.825 

I'loiir  City  Nali il  Bank,     l.ooo.ooo  i:U,(HO  010.170 

I'nion  National  Bank,             ooo.ooo  .")ii,(ioo  7(HI,0(KI 

Northwestern  Nat'l  Bank,    I.iiii(i,(ioo  (i2.'),0(jo  3,1100,000 
Cohnnliia  National  Bank, 

(May  17.  1802 1,            -             105,OIK1  45,445 

Security  H'nk of  .Minnesota,  l,ooii,i)iwi  .lOO.OOO  0,222,805 

City  Hank,         -       -                31111,111111  311. .",21  l.o8ii,30l 

Citizens  Hank,     -       -        -     250,(i(io  2U,0(i(i  275.(Hlo 

Bankof  Minneaiiolis,     -         2.')0,0(10  37,1X10  370,(100 

State  Bank  of  Minneapolis,      75,000  5,000  445,021 

.Metroiiolitaii  Bank.       -         15(i,(Xi(.  25,ooo  .327,714 

Cerman  American  Bank,          oo.ooo  17,."ioo  3(i(i,3.'io 

Irish  American  Bank,    ■         100.000  17,ooo  3ii5,(«Hi 

Scand  a  Bankof  MinneHpolis,  OO.OOO  45,ooii  4(i."),0(Hl 

Commercial  Bank  of  Mniils,.  2(i(i,0(iii  211,1111(1  500,270 
farm^'is    and    Merchants 

State  Bunk,       -       -       -      i;o,iiiiii  s.liio  107.108 

Hennepin  Co.  .Savings  Hank,  liiii.iiiiu  43.140  l,ii7.".,448 
Wasliint^ton  Hank  1  May  17, 

18021.        .        -        -        -       liiii.oiio  (!,222  37(i,27i) 

Swedish  American  Bank,       25ii.iiiiii  7(i,(X10  892,370 

I'eoiiles  Hank  of  Mnpls.,         liio.ooo  ll.iioo  200.000 

Franklin  State  Hank.         -       r.o.ooo  

Hank  of  New  EiiKlaiul,  (May 

17,  18021.          -        -                100.000  120.1,88 

Hill  Sons  A  Co. (Private  H'nk,iliiO,0(X)  (15.41  1 

i-'armers    and    Mechanics 

.Savings  Bank,       -       -      270.281  5,845.330 

Standaril  H:ink,    .        -       -      25,0(H)  

Totals.        -        -         88,435,000    S2,.".05,71ll  S31, 1(10.277 
2,5115,710 

Total  H,inkiiii,'  Caiiital.    SI  l,ii.30,71ii 

Stntcuicui   ol'  Trust    Cotupauits,  Jauuary    1,    ISiiU. 

Snl'liids 

(inaraiitv  and  I'nil. 

raiiilal.  Fnnd.  I'rolits, 
.Northwestern  (Jnaranty  Loan 

Comiiany,                 -        -     »l,25il,iiiill  $1.50, noil  $125, 0011 
Mlnnesol,!    Loan   ami    Trust 

(■inii|i;iny,                                 500.0011  100.000  1711.1HI11 

.Minneapolis  Trust  ('ompaiiy,    .".oo.ooo  ioo.ooo  

Minnesota    Title    Insnrance 

and  Trust  Comiiany,       -       .5011.000  200.000  

St.    Paul    ,inil    .\liiuie,-ipolis 

Trust  Ciimp.iii),       -               ,",oii,nnii  iiiii.niiii  

£3,250,000  S(150,000  $21)5,000 
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TRUST   COMPANIES. 

riic  needs  of  modern  finanee  have  de- 
veloped to  carry  on  its  diversilled  \\()rl< 
— the  trust  company.  It  performs  manv 
oi  the  functions  of  the  bank,  yet  oceu])ies 
a  different  field.  It  is  concerned  more 
with  investments  than  with  current 
commercial  ])usiness.  Its  transactions 
are  in  larger  sxmis  and  made  with  greater 
deliberation.  It  comes  into  use  after 
caj)ital  has  accumulated,  and  seeks  ])cr- 
manent  investment.  It  acts  as  negotia- 
tor of  sccui-itics,as  trustee  ofestatesand 
lunds,  and  more  often  as  interniedi.-iry 
between  the  capitalist  and  borrower. 
Its  service  as  trustee  of  railway  mort- 
gages is  one  of  its  important  aud  ty])iea1 
fmictions.  The  railway  company  de- 
siring to  raise  a  capital  sum  of  money 
for  construction,  executes  a  mortgage 
upon  its  franchises  and  property  to  se- 
cure an  issue  of  bonds.  The  trust  eom- 
])any  is  made  trustee,  receives  the  se- 
ciu-ity  and  countersigns  the  bonds  which 
are  issued  in  small  denominations  and 
sold  at  large.  If  defaidt  occurs  in  pay- 
ment of  interest,  or  at  maturity-  of  prin- 
cipal of  the  loan,  the  trust  company  fore- 
closes the  mortgage  and  protects  the 
bonds.  In  many  others  ways  the  trust 
company  affords  a  convenient  medimn 
for  making  large  finaneirl  operations. 
It  has  a  capital  stock  to  protect  its  vin- 
dertakings,  and  often  dejDosits  s])ccial 
security  with  the  state  to  guarantee 
them.  Itsmanagement  requires  fidelity, 
skill  and  thorough  business  and  legal 
knowledge.  All  trust  companies  do  not 
by  any  means  ])ursue  the  same  line  of 
business,  but  have  S]3ecialties  ;  but  they 
are  based  upon  similar  fundamental 
principles. 

The  oldest  trust  company  in  Minne- 
apolis is  the  Minnesota  Loan  and  Trust 
Companj-.  It  was  organized  in  ISS,'}  by 
E.  A.  Merrill  and  Iv.  J.  Phelps,  who  were 
respectively  ju'esident  and  secretaiy  un- 


til the  resignation  of  Mr.  l'heli)s  during 
the  iirescnt  year  (l«i)2.)  Its  capital 
was,  at  the  start,  .$200,000,  Init  has 
since  been  increased  and  now  stands  at 
$.".()(),()()()  with  a  large  surplus  fund,  ll 
erected  a  costly  and  handsome  building 
on  Nicollet  avenue,  where  it  has  on 
the  main  floor  its  business  oflices.  Tiie 
ground  floor  is  occu])ied  by  safe  deposit 
vaults  of  the  most  ai)])rove(l  construc- 
tion, where  safes  and  drawers  are  rented 
to  customers.  The  u])])er  floors  of  the 
several  stories  of  the  fme  building  are  fit- 
ted up  for  oflices  and  are  occupied  for 
various  business  ])uri)oses.  The  coni- 
])any  has  been  very  successful  and  enjoys 
high  credit.  While  it  is  not  conflned  to 
auy  single  line  of  business,  it  has  been 
largely  emjjloyed  in  negotiating  and 
])lacing  money  at  loan. 

The  Minnesota  Title  Insurance  and 
Trust  Com])any  occu])ies  a  unirpie  field. 
Its  specialty,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  the 
guarantee  of  titles.  It  also  transacts  a 
general  trust  business.  It  was  organized 
in  18S5  with  a  paid  up  capital  of  $;")()(),- 
000,  Its  officers  are  Joseph  \V.  Barnes, 
president.  J(Kse])h  W.  Mauck,  secre- 
tary and  Henry  A.  Barnes,  treasin"er. 
Daniel  Fish,  Esq.,  a  lawyer  of  experience 
and  ability,  has  charge  of  the  legal  de- 
])artment. 

The  Minnea])olis  Trust  Company  was 
organized  in  1888  by  Samuel  Hill,  Escj., 
who  is  its  president.  Clarkson  Lindley 
is  seeretar\'and  treasurer.  It  has  a  capi- 
tal stock  of  $500,000.  This  company  is 
largely  connected  with  railroad  loans, 
as  the  president  of  the  Great  Northern 
Railway  Company  is  one  of  its  prineijial 
stock-holders  and  a  director,  although 
its  business  is  not  at  rdl  limited  to  that 
line  of  business. 

The  Xorthwestern  thiaranty  Loan 
Com])c'iny  is  the  oflspring  of  the  fertile 
brain  of  Louis  E.  Menage,  who  is  its 
president.     It   was   organized   in    18S1-. 
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Its  capital  stock  is  $1,250,000,  wiUi  ri 
jjuarantee  fund  of  $150,000  and  a  large 
surplus.  Connected  with  it  under  co- 
operating management  but  with  separ- 
ate capital  and  transactions,  are  a  build- 
ing company,  a  reality  company,  a  sav- 
ings bank,  and  perhaps  other  functions. 
It  occupies  the  twelve-story,  red  free 
stone  l)uilding  at  the  corner  of  Third 
street  and  Second  avenue  south,  fire- 
proof in  construction,  elegant  in  finish 
and  complete  in  all  its  appointments. 
The  specialty  of  this  company  is  the 
making  of  loans  on  real  estate  and  ne- 
gotiating its  guaranteed  securities.  It 
has  agencies  in  various  Eastern  cities ; 
rdso  in  London. 

The  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  Trust 
Company  is  the  latest  born  of  local  trust 
companies.  Its  organization  dates  from 
1889.  Its  capital  is  $500,000  with 
$100,000  guarantee  fund.  A .  R.  McGill, 
ex-Governor  of  the  State,  is  president, 
and  Charles  Kittleson,  ex-Treasurer  of 
Minnesota,  secretary  and  treasurer.  De- 
|)osits  and  loans  are  the  sjiecialty  of  this 
com])any.  It  now  occupies  an  elegant 
oflice  in  the  New  York  Life  building,  at 
the  corner  of  Second  avenue  and  Fifth 
street. 

;\11  these  trust  companies  have  boards 
ol directors  who  are  among  thesidjstan- 
tial  and  conservative  citizens,  and  their 
affairs  are  carefully  administered. 

The  Metropolitan  Loan  and  Trust 
Com]iany  was  incorparated  in  1891 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $2,000,000.  It 
has  1  )ut  recentl3'perfected  its  organization 
,111(1  iiiadeits  guarantee dejjosit  of  $250,- 
000  with  the  state.  ( )f  the  large  capit;il 
over  $1,100,000  has  been  paid  in,  mak- 
ing it  the  largest  purely  trust  company 
in  the  city.  S.  G.  Cook  is  ])resident,  II. 
C.  .\keley  vice-jjresident,  1*.  M.  Wood- 
in;in,  secretary  ;iii(l  C.  H.  Mjixcy,  treas- 
urer. It  occupies  rooms  in  the  Ltmiber 
Exchange  building  and  aspires  to  take 


high  rank  among  the   fin.'mei.-il    institu- 
tions of  tlic  cit\-. 

Eugene  Adelhkrt  Mkkkii.i..  In  tin- 
religious  wars  which  devastated  I'rance 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Merle 
family  was  prominent  among  the  sup- 
porters of  the  protestant  party.  They 
were  Huguenots,  and  after  St.  Bartholo- 
mew were  forced  into  exile  and  fled  to 
England.  Here  the  orthogi-aphy  of  tlie 
family  name  was  changed  to  Merrill. 
Sir  Peter  Merrill  was  knighted  in  Eng- 
land. Two  of  hisdescendants,  John  and 
Nathaniel  Merrill,  landed  in  the  New 
^Yor]d  in  1G3G,  and  settled  at  Newbury- 
port,  Mass.  Nathaniel  was  the  ancestor 
of  E.  A.  Merrill.  This  branch  of  the 
famih-  removed  to  Hartford  and  after- 
wards to  Simsbur^',  Conn.,  where  Asa 
Merrill,  the  grandfather  of  Eugene,  was 
born.  He  removed  to  western  New  \'ork 
about  the  year  1800. 

E.  A.  Merrill  was  born  at  Byron, 
Genessee  County,  New  York,  August  26, 
184.7.  His  father  was  Daniel  P.  Merrill, 
who  was  married  to  Jeanette  Pollay,  a 
descendant  of  a  French  fami]3'.  Daniel 
P.  Merrill  was  a  farmer,  cultivating  the 
rich  lands  of  the  garden  county  of  the 
emjjire  state.  When  his  son,  Eugene, 
was  ten  years  of  age,  he  removed  to 
Geneseo,  111.,  where  the  son  was  brought 
up.  He  was  sent  to  the  graded  school 
of  that  place,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty 
was  prepared  to  enter  college,  .\fter 
teaching  school  a  short  time  he  entered 
Hillsdale  College,  Michigiin,  where  he 
completed  a  full  course  of  four  years  of 
study,  and  graduated  in  1872  with  the 
degree  of  B.  S.  He  received  the  degree  of 
M.  S.  in  course,  and  in  l.'-fss  his  .-ittaiii- 
ments  in  literature  were  recognized  by 
his  nlma  nintcr  in  conferring  upon  him 
the  honorary  degree  of  A.  M. 

Imniediritely  after  graduation.  Mr. 
Meirill  made  the  tour  of  Europe,  and  on 
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Ill's  return  entered  the  law  office  of  II.  I,, 
and  M.  B.  Koon  at  Hillsdale,  Miehiyan, 
for  the  study  of  law.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1874,  was  appointed 
Master  in  Chancery,  and  after  a  l)rief 
term  of  practice  as  an  assistant  in  the 
office  of  the  Messrs.  Koon,  came  to  Min- 
nea])olis. 

The  bar  of  Minneapolis,  in  1875, 
lacked  the  numbers  which  it  has  since  at- 
tained, but  had  already  received  acces- 
sions from  among  the  enterprising  mem- 
bers of  the  profession  which  mjidc  it 
equal  in  attainment  and  brilliancy  of  its 
members  to  anything  which  it  has  since 
reached.  Mr.  Merrill  entered  the  arena 
of  legal  practice  in  partnei'ship  with 
Judge  Charles  H.  Woods.  The  associa- 
■  lion  continued  for  three  _vears,  until  the 
arrival  of  Judge  M.  B.  Koon,  when  the 
firm  of  Koon  &  Merrill  was  formed. 
Two  years  later  Mr.  Arthur  M.  Keith 
was  admitted,  and  the  firm  became 
Koon,  Merrill  &  Keith.  Their  Ijusiness 
was  large  and  jirofitable,  becoming  one 
of  the  most  jirominent  in  the  citv.  Mr. 
.Merrill  retired  from  the  firm  and  from 
the  practice  of  the  law  Janviary  1,  1883, 
when  he  joined  with  Mr.  E.  J.  I'helps  in 
organizing  a  financial  institution — the 
Minnesota  Loan  and  Trust  Com]iany — 
\\  liich  has  become  one  of  the  solid  and 
])ermanent  institutions  of  the  state.  Mr. 
.Merrill  was  ajijiointed  president  of  the 
comi)any,  a  position  which  he  has  since 
held.  He  is  not  president  in  name  only, 
but  has  personally  engaged  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  large  business  of  the  com  pjiny. 
In  addition  to  this  financial  trust  Air. 
.Merrill  is  a  director  of  the  .Minnesota 
Title  Insurance  eompan\-. 

The  scholarly  and  administrative 
.ability  of  Mr.  Merrill  wjis  recognized 
several  ^-ears  ago  by  his  election  as  trus- 
tee of  Hillsdale  College,  where  he  received 
his  higher  education.  He  is  also  trustee 
of  Parker   College  at   Winnebago  City, 


Minn.,  an  institution  largely  founded  b\- 
I,.  1).  Parker,  of  Minneapolis,  a  persomd 
friend.  It  is  a  representative  of  the  Free 
Ba])tist  denomination.  He  is  a  memljcr 
of  the  MimicapolisChib  and  quite  prom- 
inent in  the  social  life  of  the  city. 

Mr.  Merrill  married  Sept.  1(5,  187(5, 
Miss  Addie  M.  Keith,  of  Minneapolis. 
They  have  four  children  :  Burdett,  aged 
fourteen;  May,  eleven;  Keith,  five,  and 
Kleanor,  one.  Tlieir  fine  lesidence  is  at 
the  corner  of  Second  avenueand  Twenty- 
second  street,  op])osite  the  mansion  of 
the  Washburus. 

EDMrxn  Joseph  Phelps.  Among 
the  more  recent  settlers  in  Minneapolis, 
few  have  gained  a  more  stable  standing 
among  the  financial  and  business  circles 
of  the  city  than  E.  J.  Phel])s.  A  man- 
ager of  one  of  the  most  substantial 
moneyed  corijorations  of  the  city,  act- 
ively engaged  in  forwarding  manufactur- 
ing and  business  enterprises,  a  leader  in 
organizing  whatever  movement  designed 
to  extend  its  trade  and  importance  may 
be  undertaken,  he  is  a  potent  force  in  the 
rapidly  expanding  activities  of  the  city. 

He  was  born  at  Brecksville,  Cuya- 
hoga Count\',  Ohio,  Jantiary  17,  1845. 
His  father,  Joseph  E.  Phelps,  had  emi- 
grated to  Ohio  from  Northampton, 
Mass.,  where  he  was  descended  from  a 
respectable  and  sturdy  line  of  New  P-ng- 
land  aneestr^'.  His  mother,  I'rsula 
(Wright)  Phelps,  a  woman  of  much  force 
of  character  and  keen  perceptions,  was 
from  the  adjoining  town  of  Easthann)- 
ton.  The  family  lived  on  a  farm,  and  the 
son  was  trained  in  boyhood  to  farm  life 
and  labor,  with  £iccess  to  the  common 
schools  of  the  vicinit}'.  .\spiring  to  a 
better  education,  he  attended  the  pre- 
paratory department  of  B.-ddwin  Univer- 
sity, at  Berea,  and  of  ()l)erlin  College, 
and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  reciniited  his 
means  bv  teaching  school,  continuing  in 
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alternate  stiul\'  and  teaehint;'  lor  three 
years,  and  tinisliing  liis  edueational 
eourse  in  the  business  college  at  Oberlin. 
After  leaving  school  he  was  offered  a 
])()sition  as  teacher  in  the  Northwestern 
Business  College  at  Aurora,  111.,  ands|)ent 
two  or  three  years  in  teaching  in  that 
city  and  vicinity.  This  led  to  an  en- 
gagement as  teacher  of  penmanship  in 
the  public  schools  at  Aurora,  and  to  em- 
l)lovment  in  the  banking  house  of  Volin- 
tine  (&  Williams,  at  that  place,  where, 
as  clerk,  he  assisted  in  all  depart- 
ments of  the  business.  Here  was  his 
ap])renticeship  in  the  practical  business 
of  baidiing,  which  lifts  developed  in 
his  later  home  to  the  conduct  of  one  of 
the  great  financial  institvitions  of  the 
citv.  After  a  year  or  so  in  the  bank  he 
joined  with  his  employer  in  the  furniture 
l)usiness  under  the  style  of  B.  J.  Phelps 
&  Co.,  and  not  long  after  was  compelled 
to  take  personal  conduct  of  the  Imsiness. 
He  remained  in  this  business  for  about 
eight  3'ears,  wiien  hesold  his  interest  and 
came  to  Alinnea])olis,  .arriving  here  in 
Ajjril,  1878.  Having  bought  out  the 
established  turniture  business  of  J.  B. 
Hanson,  and  making  the  acquaintance 
of  Mr.  J,  S.  Bradstrcct,  who  was  ahe;idy 
engaged  in  fine  house  furnishing,  thev 
.associated  in  the  business,  inider  the 
style  of  Phelps  cK:  Bradstreet.  Thus 
commenced  a  lini'  of  manufacture  and 
trade  which  grew  to  large  projxirtions, 
and  during  five  years  became  the  lead- 
ing house  in  decorative  and  artistic 
house  furnishing,  not  fdone  in  the 
city,  but  in  the  entire  Northwest  In 
1883  Mr.  Phel])s  retired  from  the  lurni- 
ture  business,  and  with  U.  A.  .Merrill 
organized  the  Minnesota  Loan  and 
Triist  Coni])any.  The  capit.-d  stock  at 
the  outset  was  .$2()(>, ()()(),  but  has  been 
successively  enlarged,  as  the  increasing 
business  demanded,  to  .$:!()(),()()(),  and 
fnially    to    ,$r.( )(>,(»()().     Mr.    I'lieljis  w;is 


made  secretary  and  treasurer  ot  the  in- 
stitution. The  fine  fire-])roof  office  build- 
ing known  fis  the  Trtist  Company  build- 
ing, with  its  safe  deposit  vaults,  was 
erected  on  Nicollet  Avenue,  and  the  new 
organization  entered  upon  a  large  and 
profitable  business.  It  was  a  pioneer  in 
that  line  of  finance  in  the  Northwest, 
and  its  success,  under  able  man.'igenieiit, 
has  led  to  the  establishment  of  several 
other  like  institutions. 

Mr.  Pheljis'  tastes  and  ineliualions 
have  led  him  to  avoid  iiolitical  juefer- 
nient.  His  activity  has  been  exiiended 
in  building  up  business  enterprises,  es- 
teeming these  to  be  the  true  basis  of  the 
city's  prosi)crity.  He  became  ;i  member 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  1S79,  and  was 
its  president  in  1884and  1885, and  since 
that  time  has  continued  an  active  di- 
rector. He  was  prominent  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Minneapolis  Business  I'liion, 
and  now  serving  as  vice  president.  This 
body  has  done  much  to  induce  manufac- 
turing and  jobbing  enterprises  to  estab- 
lish themselves  in  the  city.  He  has  been 
and  still  is  connected  with  some  of  these, 
giving  personal  attention  to  their  man- 
agement. Thus  he  is  a  director  in  the 
Minneapolis  Threshing  Machine  Co.,  in 
the  Brown  6c  Haywood  Glass  Company, 
in  the  Northwestern  Elevator Comijany, 
and  in  the  MooreCarving  MacliiiieConi- 
paiiv,  of  which  he  is  treasurer.  He 
is  .also  an  active  director  in  the  Nation.al 
Bank  of  Commerce. 

Alter  the  liountiful  h.arvest  of  lSi)l 
li.ad  been  s.afely  g.athered,  in  which  Min- 
nesot.a  and  the  Dakot.as,  tribut.ary  to  the 
business  of  MinneaiKilis,  li;id  garnered 
one  hundred  and  fifty  niiUion  bushels  of 
the  best  wheat  in  the  world,  with  a  cor- 
responding yield  of  other  grains  .and 
farm  products,  Mr.  Phelps  suggested  the 
ide.i  in  the  Business  Union  of  holding 
a  grand  harvest  festival  in  Minneapolis, 
.as   .a    fitting    acknowledgement    of   the 
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bounty  of  providence,  and  expressive  of 
general  joy.     The  suggestion  was  cordi- 
ally  received    as   a   happy   one,  and   all 
classes  of  the  community,  especially  the 
trading  and  manufacturing  interests,  en- 
tered with  enthusiasm  into  preparations 
for  the  event.     The  alacrity  and  zeal  with 
which  it  wascarried  on  is  paralleled  only 
by  the  great  National  Fete  of  Confedera- 
tion, at  Paris  in  1790.    Mr.  Phelps  was 
made  treasurer  of  the  fund  liberally  con- 
tributed by  citizens,  and  was  prominent 
in  arrangements  for  carrying  it  out.   The 
preparations    occupied    less    than    two 
weeks,  but   the  festival  was  grand  and 
unique.     The  city  was  gaily  decorated  ; 
arches  spanned   some  of  the  streets;   a 
long  stretch   of  Tenth   Street  was  fes- 
tooned with  flour  barrels,  sacks  of  flour 
and  sheaves  of  golden  grain.     Balconies 
were  erected   for   tens   of  thousands   of 
spectators;  and  when  the  appointed  day 
arrived  a  procession  moved  through  the 
streets,  representing  nearly  every  trade 
and  avocation  in  which  the  people  of  the 
city   were    engaged  — many   of  them   in 
active    operation,   until   the    .spectators 
were  weary  with  gazing  at  the  display. 
At   a   rai)id   march   the   procession  was 
four  hours  in  passing  a  given  point,  and 
embraced  more  than  one  thousand  sejjar- 
ate  displays. 

When  the  United  vStates  census  of 
1.S9U  was  taken,  and  the  fairness  of  the 
census  was  challenged  by  citizens  of  vSt. 
Paul,  and  a  re-enumeration  was  ordered, 
he  was  one  of  those  chosen  to  represent 
thecitizens.and  wasswornasan  enumer- 
ator, and  gave  weeks  of  laborious  atten- 
tion to  all  the  complex  details  of  the 
work,  also  acting  as  treasurer  of  the 
census  fund. 

He  was  also  actively  interested  in  se- 
curing the  National  Re|Miblican  Conven- 
tion in  1892,  and  was  selected  as  treas- 
urer of  the  fund. 


In  March  of  the  present  year  Mr. 
Phelps  received  anapijointmentfrom  the 
Governor  of  the  state  as  one  of  the  com- 
missioners to  oversee  the  delivery  and 
distribution  of  the  steanishi])  .Missouri's 
load  of  flour  contributed  by  tiie  millers 
of  the  United  States  for  the  relief  of  the 
famine-stricken  jjcasants  of  Russia.  This 
])osition  he  accepted,  and  visited,  with 
the  other  commis.sioners,  the  cities  of  St. 
Petersburg,  Moscow  and  the  ])ort  of 
Libau,  where  the  cargo  was  received, 
and  whence  it  was  forwarded  to  the 
famine  stricken  district  for  distribu- 
tion. 

These  incidents  are  mentioned,  not  as 
of  lasting  importance  in  themselves,  but 
as  they  illustrate  the  character  of  a  man 
whose  ])ublic  spirit,  resources  and  readi- 
ness seize  every  occasion  to  advance  the 
interests,  and  build  uj)  the  city  of  his 
home.  It  is  to  the  enthusiasm  and  in- 
defatigable devotion  of  such  men  that 
Minneapolis  largely  dwes  her  phenome- 
nal growth  and  prominent  position 
among  the  enterprising  cities  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  Phelps  married  Miss  Louisa  A. 
Richardson,  of  Aurora,  111.,  September 
16,1874.  She  is  a  daughter  of  Charles 
R.and  Ruth  (Shepard)  Richardson,  of 
Salem,  Mass.  His  family  consists  of  a 
daughter,  Ruth,  and  two  sons,  Richard- 
son, and  Ednnmd  J.  Jr.  Two  children 
have  died  in  infancv. 

His  residence  is  a  tasteful  dwelling, 
which  he  built  in  1884  at  the  corner  of 
Park  .V venue  and  Twenty-fourth  Street. 
Park  Avenue,  now  i)aved  with  as[)halt, 
one  hundred  feet  wide,  and  the  finest 
residence  street  of  the  city,  was  at  that 
time  only  coming  into  i)rominence.  Its 
selection  as  a  place  of  ])crinanent  resi- 
dence was  evidence  of  the  srigacitv  which 
has  ])Iaced  Mr.  I'helps  in  the  front  ranks 
of  our  pr()S])erous  citizens. 
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This  skctcli  of  a  practical  life  seems 
lo  make  business  ])ursiiils  the  most 
])rominent  feature  of  its  eareer.  It  is  in 
that  view  that  it  eonstitutes  a  tyjje  of 
Western  Anieriean  life.  At  the  same  time 
it  should  l)e  remarked  that  its  sidyeet  is 
one  of  the  most  genial  of  men.  His  , 
social  (lualilies,  his  exem])lary  influence, 
arc  more  i)riv,'ite  virtues  which  endicllish 
and  enrich  his  domeslic  lilc. 

li.v.Niici,  IJassett.  The  rugged  agrieul- 
ttn'al  town  of  Wolfljoro,  Carroll  county, 
in  the  eastern  part  of  New  Hampshire,  is 
the  native  jjlace  of  the  Bassett  brothers. 
Their  father,  Daniel  Bassett,  senior,  was 
a  farmer,  attached  to  the  religious  sect 
of  Friends,  in  which  simi)le  and  strict 
I'aith  he  trained  u])  his  family.  The 
family  traces  its  history  through  Revo- 
lutionary and  Colonial  times  to  the 
French  Huguenots.  Daniel  Bassett  was 
born  in  1819,  having  three  brothers  and 
one  sister,  all  of  whom,  with  theirfather, 
at  one  lime  or  another  became  residents 
of  Minneapolis.  Here  Daniel  Bassett, 
senior,  died  Alay  27,  1861. 

Daniel  Bassett  continued  to  live  in 
New  Hanijjshire  until  185,"),  when  he  re- 
moved to  this,  his  future  home,  where 
his  brother,  Joel  I'.,  had  settled  four 
years  before. 

lie  had  married  while  in  New  Ham|)- 
shire.  Miss  Jane  Canney,  a  sister  of 
Iosei)h  H.  Canney,  whose  wife  was  ;i 
sister  of  Mr.  Bassett.  Their  two  chil- 
dren were  born  in  New  Hampshire,  l)nt 
were  educated  in  the  schools  of  Minne- 
apolis. C)ne  of  them  became  the  wife  of 
Mr.  F.  I'..  Hill,  and  removed  to  Chicago, 
while  the  other  married  Mr.  Tyson 
Alowry,  and  settled  in  Textis,  but  has 
recently  removed  to  this  city. 

While  he  continued  to  reside  in  New 
Hampshire,  Mr.  Bassett  remained  U))on 
the  farm  where  he  was  brought  up,  I)ut 
engagcfl  in  olhcr  business  of  a   fin.-inci;d 


nature.  Mr.  Bassett,  soon  after  his 
settlement  in  Minneajiolis,  engaged  in 
the  lumber  business,  in  connection  with 
his  brother,  cutting  logs  in  the  pineries 
of  the  Rum  river  and  driving  them  to 
the  I'alls  of  St.  Anthony.  This  oceu[)a- 
tion,  however,  was  soon  discontinued. 
Having  accumulated  some  means  before 
coming  here,  and  having  connection  with 
a  bank  in  his  native  town,  he  loaned 
some  money  and  made  investments  in 
rcjd  estate.  He  was  of  a  less  ardent 
temi)er  than  his  brother  Joel,  and  con- 
tented hiinself  with  a  more  cpiiet  life. 
He  was  prudent  and  judicious  in  his 
operations,  and  while  industrious  and 
public  spirited  did  not  aspire  to  become 
a  leader  in  enterprise,  nor  to  take  the 
hazards  of  extensive  undertakings.  He 
pursued  a  calm  and  methodical  manner 
of  life,  enjoying  his  home,  interesting 
himself  in  the  current  affairs  of  the 
grt)wing  community,  co-operating  with 
his  neighliors  in  their  labor  for  the  social 
and  moral  welfare  of  the  jilace,  but  pre- 
serving a  placidity-  of  spirit  and  e(|ua- 
niniity  of  temper  which  enabled  him  to 
enjoy  that  "golden  mean,"  so  rare  in  the 
lifeof  ayoungand  ambitious  community. 
His  prvulenee  and  good  judgment 
admirably  qualified  him  lor  the  diseh.-irge 
of  ])ublic  trusts,  and  he  was  soon  called 
tipon  to  share  in  the  burtlen  of  adminis- 
tration. At  the  first  organization  of  town- 
ship government,  in  the  spring  of  1858, 
he  was  elected  ui)an  the  Board  of  Sujjcr- 
visors,  with  R.  P.  Russell  as  chairman, 
and  D.  B.  Richardson,  Edward  Murjjhy 
and  Isaac  1.  Lewis  as  colleagues.  He 
was  continued  in  this  position  at  the 
succeeding  election  and  for  several  years. 
His  name  is  found  in  the  list  of  a  commit- 
tee api)ointe(l  in  18(>1,  to  raise  funds  for 
tiic  relief  of  the  jjcoijIc  of  Kansas  who 
were  suffering  from  the  combined  effects 
of'  political  turnioi!  .'ind  the  failure  of 
crops.- 
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In  tlic  War  of  Uic  Rebellion  Mr.  I?as- 
sftt.  \vasa])i)ointcd  by  Gen. W.  S.  Hancock 
I'lirveNor  of  the  Second  Army  Corps,  in 
wliicJi  res])oiisibleand  hoiior<ablc])osiLion 
he  served  for  three  years.  Durin;.;  this 
lime  the  families  of  the  General  and  his 
subordinate  were  intimate,  livings;  to- 
gether much  of  the  time.  After  his  return 
to  Minneapolis  he  was  a])pointed  i)ost- 
niaster,  but  did  not  hold  the  office  lon,L;', 
being  nnwilling  to  lend  himself  to  the 
turbulent  schemes  of  Pi^esident  Johnson. 

Mr.  Bassett  has  always  affiliated  with 
the  Kejiublican  jjarty  in  political  princi- 
l)les,  and  most  of  the  time  in  political 
action.  He  has  repeatedly  been  chosen 
to  rejjresent  the  city  in  the  State  Legisla- 
ture, and  in  other  important  trusts.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  17th  and  ISth 
State  Legislatures,  where  he  served  on 
the  Public  Land  Committee,  and  acc|uit- 
ted  himself  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
parties  of  his  constituency. 

At  the  organization  of  the  jiark  com- 
mission in  1883,  he  was  appointed  one 
of  the  board  of  park  commissioners,  and 
continued  to  hold  the  position  until 
recently.  He  served  on  the  finance  com- 
mittee and  on  theconimittec  on  improve- 
ments, and  was  often  a])i)ointed  on 
specifil  committees  to  select  new  sites 
for  park  improvements.  Mr.  Bassett 
entered  into  this  work,  whichhasdoneso 
much  to  render  the  city  beatitiful  and 
salubrious,  with,  much  devotion.  He  was 
prompt  and  constant  in  his  attendance 
upon  the  meetings  of  the  board,  and 
spent  much  time  besides  in  consultation 
antl  superintendence.  He  was  a  strict 
guardi.'in  of  the  finances,  and  while  he 
continued  in  charge, no  useless  or  waste- 
ful expenditure  of  the  public  money  was 
allowed. 


For  numy  years  Mr.  Bassett  has  been 
a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  lupial- 
ization  of  Taxes,  a  ])osition  under  execu- 
tive a])])ointment,  where  his  ac-urate 
knowledge  find  careful  scrutiny  luive 
been  of  great  service  in  distributing  with 
fairness  the  burdens  of  taxation. 

F'or  several  years  prior  to  ISSO,  Mr. 
Bassett  was  vice-president  of  the  Mer- 
chants' National  Bank  of  Minneapolis. 
At  that  time  Mr.  J.  M.  Williams,  now  of 
the  Security  Bank,  was  cashier.  The 
bank  held  a  ver}-  creditfdjle  position 
among  the  banks  of  the  city,  and  was 
managed  with  prudence  and  success  lui- 
til  it  retired  iVoni  business  in  voluntary 
licjuidation.  He  is  at  the  ])resent  time 
one  of  the  Executive  committee  of  the 
Minneapolis  Trust  Company,  where  his 
conservative  views  and  gocjd  judgment 
make  him  a  most  important  officer. 

For  many  years  Mr.  Bassett  occujjied 
for  £1  residence  a  pleasant  home  on  Nicol- 
let street.  When  the  enlarging  business  of 
that  street  encrcjched  upon  the  seclusit)n 
of  its  homes  he  purchased  a  fine  projierty 
on  the  Hennepin  boulevard,  beyond 
Twenty -foxirth  street,  where  he  has 
lately  erected  a  fine  brick  mansion. 

It  has  been  Mr.  Bassett's  custom  for 
many  years  to  pass  the  winter  months, 
with  his  family,  in  travel  or  temporary 
residence  in  southern  or  Pacific  coast 
resorts. 

His  ([uiet  and  regular  course  of  life, 
free  from  the  harassing  cares  of  active 
business  and  the  vexations  oi'  ambition, 
has  enaliled  him  to  ])reserve  good  health 
to  a  period  Ijcwond  the  allotted  life  of 
man.  His  erect  form  and  elastic  stej),  al- 
though bearing  a  crown  whitenetl  with 
the  rqjcness  of  age,  belong  rather  to  the 
man  of  fifty  than  to  one  who  h.as  passed 
his  seventieth  birthdav. 
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CHATTER  XX. 


MANUFACTURES. 


iiv .l.\.\ii:s  r.  wvM.w. 


MimiL-apolis  is  ])re-enniiently  a  man- 
11  fat- taring  city.  While  her  citizens  are 
proud  of  her  advantageous  location,  the 
salubrity  of  her  climate,  the  soundness 
of  her  financial  institutions,  and  the  gen- 
eral growth  and  prosperity  of  all  her 
business  interests ;  yet  they  all  realize 
that  her  manufactures  have  contributed 
more  to  her  material  advancement  than 
all  other  interests  combined. 

The  early  settlers  of  Minnesota  saw 
i\t  a  glance  the  great  ])ossil3ilities  for 
manufacture  in  controlling  the  mighty 
torrent  flowing  over  the  Falls  of  St.  An- 
thon\-,  and  it  did  not  I'equire-  an  over 
sanguine  man  to  predict  that  the  utiliza- 
tion of  that  magnificent  water  power 
would  cause  a  great  city  to  grow  uj), 
wliose  i)ulsing  life,  and  teeming  streets, 
and  rush  of  trade  would  lie  the  pride  of 
her  citizens,  the  wonder  of  her  friends 
and  the  envy  of  her  rivals.  All  these  we 
have,  and  the  generation  which  has  ac- 
complisiied  this  s])lcndid  acliicvcnicnt  lias 
not  entirely  ])assc(l  .away 

To    the   keen    foresight  of  her   active 
business    men,    Minneapolis    is    indcbtcil 
that  lier  manufactures  are   ;ip|)r()])riatc 
to  her  location  and  the   natural   condi 
tions  !)\-  uliicli  she  is  surrounded,  while 


many  cities  have  fallen  into  the  error  of 
encoiu'aging  all  manufactures  without 
regard  to  natural  conditions  or  appro- 
])riateness  of  location.  In  many  such 
instances,  by  reason  of  the  distance  of 
the  raw  material  used  from  the  point  of 
manufacture,  or  the  distance  of  the  mar- 
ket for  the  manufactured  product,  the 
manufacturer  has  found  insurmountable 
obstacles  to  success  standing  in  his  way, 
and  consequent  financial  iiiin  following, 
with  resulting  stagnation  to  the  busi- 
ness interests  of  the ci.ty  so  unfortunately 
connected;  but  from  the  beginning  Min- 
neapolis has  been  fortunate  in  these  par- 
ticulars. Her  business  men  have  encour- 
aged oidy  such  manufactures  as  consume 
the  raw  material  of  field  and  forest  im- 
mediately tributary  to  her,  and  such 
other  manufactures  as  her  tributary 
market  recpiires,  and  the  im])orlati()n  ol 
raw  material  does  not  prevent. 

Fortunately  for  Minneapolis,  the  i;iw 
material  at  hand  enables  her  manufac- 
turers to  supply  the  greater  mateiial 
needs  of  mankind  ;  hence  there  is  almost 
unlimited  possibilities  to  her  growth  in 
manufactures,  as  she  has  millions  around 
her  to  feed,  and  clothe,  and  house. 
Thev    need    her    flour,    hmilier,  building 
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material,   clotliiiiii',    furniture    and    nia- 
cliinciv. 

It  was  very  largeh'  New  Enfjland 
eneiijv  and  enterprise  wliieh  put  life  into 
the  manufacturing  industries  of  Minne- 
apolis at  an  early  day,  and  it  will  he 
well  to  mention  here,  the  names  of  a  lew 
of  the  early  manufacturers  coming  from 
that  section. 

From  Maine  came,  Ard.  (yodfrey,  Ca- 
leb D.  Dorr,  S.  W.  Farnhani,  C.  C.  and 
W.  D.  Washburn,  Capt.  John  RolHns, 
John  Dudley,  E.  Broad,  Charles  F.Stimp- 
son,  Orrin  Rogers,  Loren  Fletcher,  CM. 
Loring,  Geo.  A.  Brackett,  Paris  Gibson, 
Charles  Scott,  D.  Alorrison,  Clinton  Mor- 
rison, H.  F.  Brown,  Geo.  W.  Crocker, 
Leonard  Day  and  his  sons,  J.  W.,  L.  D. 
and  W.  H.H.  Day,  John  DeLaittre,  John 
Crosby,  Jonathan  Chase,  S.  D.  Todd,  J. 
M.  Rol)inson,  Loring  and  James  A.  Love- 
jo}',  R.  P.  Upton  and  O.  A.  Praj'.  From 
New  Hampshire  came  Ex-Gov.  John  S. 
rillsl)ur_v,  followed  in  later  years  by  his 
brother,  Geo.  A.,  and  his  nephews,  Chas. 
A.  and  F.  C.  Pillsbury ;  J.  B.  Bassett, 
Wm.  W.  and  John  W.  Eastman,  L.  G. 
and  J.  C.  Johnson,  and  Charles  C.  Se- 
combe.  From  Vermont  came  Capt.  John 
Martin,  R.  P.  Russell,  Harmon  Alartin 
and  D.R.Barber.  From  Alassachusetts, 
David  Lewis  and  Arnold  W.  Taylor; 
lrt)m  Rhode  Island,  E.  W.  Cutter  and 
H.  M.  Carpenter;  from  Connecticutt, 
H.  T.  Welles  and  J.  G.  vSmith. 

These  men  were  among  the  le;iding 
manufacturers  of  Minneapolis  in  the 
early  days,  and  many  of  them  are  still 
in  ihe  front  rank.  Residents  of  other 
states  have  become  citizens  of  Minnea])- 
olis,  .'ind  have  taken  up  and  carried  on 
the  work  begun  b}-  New  England  men, 
and  are  not  one  whit  behind  them  in 
energy,  enterprise  and  loyalty  to  our 
city;  but  in  priorit}' of  establishment  of 
manufactures,  and  in  jirominence  in  con- 


ducting them.  New  England  men  must 
be  given  the  post  of  honor. 

It  was  the  immensewater  i)ower  ])ro- 
vided  by  the  Falls  of  St.  .\nthony  which 
made  manufactures  ])ossil)le,  but  that 
power  must  first  be  harnessed  and  a])- 
jilied;  and  with  that  end  in  view  those 
early  settlers  proceeded  to  work.  \  brief 
history  of  the  result  of  their  labors  will 
be  in  order. 

b^-anklin  Steele  owned  the  east  side 
water  power,  he  having  accpiired  the 
adjacent  land  in  lS-l-5,  partly  by  pre- 
emption and  partly  by  purchase.  On 
July  19th,  1847,  he  sold  an  interest  in 
the  entire  property  to  Robert  Rantoul 
and  Calelj  Gushing,  but  Mr.  Steele  soon 
came  into  ownership  of  the  propert}^ 
again,  and  in  October,  1847,  he  com- 
menced to  build  a  dam  across  the  east 
channel  of  the  river.  He  emplo3'ed  Mr. 
.\rd  Godfrey  to  sviperintend  the  work, 
Caleb!).  Dorrbeing  among  his  assistants. 
The}- procured  slabs  from  the  old  govern- 
ment mill  on  the  west  side  with  which  to 
construct  a  temporary  coffer-dam.  They 
then  denuded  the  lower  end  of  Nicollet 
island  of  its  heavy  growth  of  rock 
maple  and  elm  timber  to  build  the  per- 
manent dam  with.  This  was  the  first 
dam  built  at  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony, 
and  answered  the  purpose  for  several 
years.  It  extended  across  the  east  chan- 
nel to  the  upper  end  of  Hennepin  island, 
and  thence  north  to  the  south  end  of 
Nicollet  island,  being  triangidar  in  shai)e 
;ind  creating  a  mill  pond  which  was  sup- 
])lied  with  water  flowing  around  the 
north  end  of  Nicollet  island  into  the  cast 
channel.  In  the  winter  of  ISol  the  dam 
was  raised  two  feet  in  height,  in  order  to 
increase  the  head  of  water  and  give 
more  power. 

Aki)  (7(ji)I'ui;v.  This  oldest  jjioneer 
of  the  citv,  with  erect  form  and  elastic 
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slc]),  still  walks  the  sLrt'cls,  and  dwells 
near  llie  spot  wiierc  forty  years  ajio  he 
began  the  first  inii)rovenicnt  in  the  line 
of  utilizing"  the  water  j)ower  of  the  I'alls 
of  St.  Anthony  for  the  use  of  eivilized 
man.  He  was  born  in  Orono,  on  the 
Penobscot  river,  in  Maine,  on  the  isth 
of  January,  1813.  There  he  had  grown 
to  manhood  among  the  saw  mills  and 
liind)ering  outfits,  and  had  taken  uj)  the 
trade  ol"  millwright,  whieh  his  father 
tollowed.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  had 
Iniilt  a  sawmill.  He  had  married  Miss 
Harriet  Newel  Burr  in  1S3S  and  already- 
had  n  yoimg  family,  when  Franklin 
Steele  engaged  him  to  come  to  St. 
Anthony  Falls  to  superintend  the  build- 
ing of  a  dam  and  the  erection  of  ;saw 
mills.  Accordingly,  with  his  w-ife  and 
young  children,  he  arrived  at  the  scene 
of  his  labor  in  the  spring  of  1S47. 

After  making  a  home  he  engaged  men, 
felled  trees  on  the  adjacent  island,  and 
])roceede(l  with  the  work  which  he  was 
engaged  to  do,  which  occupied  two  years. 
"  The  saw  mill,"  saj's  Col.  Stevens, "  was 
a  great  convenience  to  the  New  Canada 
jjcople,  as  well  as  to  the  new  comers  in 
both  St.  Pavd  and  St.  Anthony.  Pre- 
viously, the  lumber  for  building  had  to 
be  hewn  out  of  tamarae  and  hardwood, 
or  hauled  over  land  from  St.  Croix 
county." 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  work,  Mr. 
(jotlfrey  was  under  the  necessity  of  tak- 
ing a  share  in  the  property  for  his  wages, 
and  £icquired  a  one-twentieth  interest. 
He  s])ent  live  years  in  connection  with 
the  mills  rind  in  the  lumber  business  at 
the  l-^alls.  He  had  established  the  first 
])ermanent  home  in  St.  Anthony,  wliich 
sheltered  many  of  the  ])ioneers  on  tlieir 
arrival.  Here,  on  the  BOtli  day  of  May, 
184-9,  was  born  a  daughter,  Harriet  K. 
(lodfrey,  the  first  white  child  born  in  liie 
precincts  of  Minneapolis. 

In  tlie  S])ring  ol  18,")!  a  postolhce  was 


established  at  St.  .\ntiiony,  of  whicii  Mr. 
Godfrey  was  ap])ointed  postmaster.  He 
had  for  a  dei)uty  Jose])h  MeAl])ine, 
though  the  duties  were  not  exacting.  A 
weekly  mail  from  St.  Paul  supplied  the 
office.  On  the  fourteenth  of  I'e])niarv, 
1851,  Cataract  Lodge,  N.  L).  was  organ- 
ized in  Mr.  Godfrey's  ])arlor,  he  being 
made  its  treasurer. 

Atthis  tiniethei'e  w:is  no  ])remonition 
of  a  settlement  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river.  The  whole  west  side,  from  Fort 
Snelling  to  Bassett's  creek,  was  covered 
by  the  military  reservation.  Mr.  Godfrey 
])rocured  one  of  the  officers  at  the  I'ort 
to  make  a  claim  for  him,  and  with  the 
whole  reservation  to  choose  from, 
selected  the  wooded  point  lying  between 
the  Mississippi  river  and  Brown's  creek, 
as  Minnehaha  was  then  called.  Prob- 
ably the  instinct  of  a  dam  iind  mill  build- 
ing, led  him  to  select  a  location  where 
running  water  could  be  made  available 
to  drive  machinery.  The  title  to  this 
land  was  in  dvie  time  obtained,  and  here 
Mr.  Godfrey  made  his  home,  except  for 
short  periods,  when  for  the  sake  of  access 
to  the  schools  for  his  children,  he  resided 
in  Minneapolis.  In  1853,  he  raised  a 
dam  in  the  creek,  a  little  distance  above 
its  mouth,  and  built  a  saw  mill,  and 
later  added  buhr-stones  for  grinding 
grain.  These  mills  were  long  since 
burned,  and  only  the  ruins  of  the  dam 
mark  its  sight.  After  the  mill  was  com- 
pleted, Mr.  Godfrey  built  a  levee  at  the 
point  of  junction  of  the  creek  w^ith  the 
river,  at  which  steamboats  made  a  land- 
ing, tile  river  men  calling  it  (jodfrey's 
point. 

He  continued  to  reside  here  content- 
edly while  the  west  side  of  the  river  at 
Minneapolis  was  filling  up  with  settlers, 
and  lands,  among  whieh  he  might  have 
had  his  choice,  were  being  platted  into 
village  and  city  lots.  In  1802,  a  pecu- 
niarv  ol)ligation,  resting  as  a  lien  upon 
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his  home,  was  Hkely  to  be  foreelosed. 
Money  was  not  easily  procured,  and  the 
necessity  of  the  case  urged  him  to  un- 
wonted exertion.  Learning  that  hecould 
get  a  conti'act  to  build  a  mill  in  far  off 
Idaho,  he  procured  a  pair  of  tough,  l)ut 
refractory  native  horses,  and  hitching 
them  to  a  wagon,  supplied  with  a  camp- 
ing outfit,  grain  and  provisions,  he  reso- 
lutely set  out  on  the  long  and  tiresome 
journey  over  the  trackless  prairies,  across 
unbridged  rivers,  and  over  the  moun- 
tains. Hostile  Indians  hovering  along 
the  rovite,  added  to  the  danger  of  the 
trip.  But  it  was  successfulh*  made,  the 
mill  was  built,  and  returning  the  next 
year,  he  redeemed  his  home. 

The  Soldiers'  Home  was  located  upon 
Air.  Godfrey's  homestead.  The  citizens 
of  Alinneapolis  purchased  fifty  acres  of 
the  farm,  comprising  the  most  pictur- 
esque part,  and  tendered  the  site,  which 
was  accepted.  The  pricejiaid  was$l,000 
per  acre.  Opposite  are  the  grounds  of 
the  Minnehaha  park,  a  part  of  the  park 
system  of  Minneapolis.  On  both  sides  of 
the  creek,  landscape  art  has  transformed 
the  naturally  picturesque  surroundings 
to  pleasure  groimds  more  charming  than 
any  to  be  found  in  all  the  region.  Mr. 
Godfrey  removed  to  Minneapolis,  where 
in  a  pleasant  home  on  Chicago  avenue, 
near  the  residence  of  his  onl3'  son,  Abner 
C.  Godfrey,  with  the  wife  of  his  youth, 
and  three  of  his  surviving  daughters,  he 
is  passing  the  years  of  a  serene  and  con- 
tented old  age. 

Mr.  Steele  continued  to  own  and  con- 
trol the  eastsidewaterpoweruntill855, 
when  he  sold  a  one-half  interest  in  it  to 
Davis,  Sanford  &  Gebhardt,  of  New 
York  City,  and  one-eighth  to  Richard 
Chute  and  John  S.  Prince,  he  retaining 
three-eights  himself.  The  new  proprie- 
tors immediately  commenced  to  build  the 
dam  now  in  use  (and  known  as  the  St. 


Anthony  I\'ills  Water  Power  Companj-'s 
dam)  to  control  the  water  l)elonging  to 
that  water  ])ower,  the  old  dam  not  being 
sufiicient.  They  commenced  at  the  upper 
end  of  Hennepin  island  and  btiilt  diag- 
onally across  to  the  centre  of  the  west 
channel  of  the  river,  and  when  the  Min- 
neapolis Mill  Company  built  the  westerly 
half  the  two  dams  met  in  the  center  of 
the  west  channel  forming  a  dam  shaped 
like  the  letter  A,  with  the  point  up  river 
and  dividing  the  main  river  so  that  half 
the  water  flowed  between  Nicollet  and 
Hennepin  islands  into  the  East  Side  Com- 
panj-'s  mill  pond,  as  soon  as  that  part  of 
the  old  Steele  dam  extending  from  Hen- 
nepin to  Nicollet  islands  was  removed, 
which  was  done  at  once.  They  com- 
menced the  dam  in  1856,  and  completed  it 
in  the  spring  of  1857,  having  on  Feb.  20, 
1856,  secured  a  charter  from  the  Legisla- 
ture organizing  the  St.  Anthony  Water 
Power  Compan}',  representing  $640,000 
of  capital  stock,  with  Richard  Chute  as 
agent.  The  stock  of  this  company 
changed  hands  until  in  later  years  it  was 
verj-  largeh-  owned  by  Richard  Chute 
and  his  brother.  Dr.  S.  H.  Chute.  They 
continued  to  own  and  control  it  through 
all  the  stagnation  caused  by  the  mone}- 
stringency'  of  1857-8,  and  which  was 
continued  by  the  commencement  of  the 
War  of  the  Rebellion. 

RiCH.\RD  Chute.  Most  Americans, 
especialh'  in  the  West,  have  so  littlepride 
of  ancestry,  that  they  are  unable  to  trace 
their  descent  l)e3'ond  two  or  three  gener- 
ations. While  the  chief  value  of  life  is  in 
doing  well,  it  is  nevertheless  a  subject  of 
no  little  honor  and  pride  to  be  well  born. 
Mr.  Chute  is  able  to  identify  his  an- 
cestor of  the  thirteenth  century,  in 
the  person  of  Alexander  Chute,  who 
lived  in  Taunton,  England,  in  1268. 
The  family  is  doubtless  of  Norman  ori- 
gin, and  in  Ivngland  would  claim   rank 
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with  those  wlio  came  in  with  the  CoiU|i'- 
cror.  His  father  was  James  Chute,  and 
inotlier,  Martha  Hewes,  descended  from 
Capt.  Roger  Clapp,  who  in  1664  com- 
manded the  "Castle, "now  Fort  Indepen- 
cncc  in  Boston  Harbor.  He  was  born  at 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Sept.  23d,,  1820, 
where  his  father  taught  a  private  school, 
but  having  entered  the  ministry  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  removed  to  Colum- 
bvis,  Ohio,  and  afterwards,  in  1831,  to 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  where  his  mother  died 
before  he  was  thirteen  ^-ears  old,  and  his 
father  when  he  was  fifteen,  leaving  him 
the  oldest  of  the  family.  All  his  early 
education  he  received  from  his  parents. 
Here  at  the  age  of  twelve  j^ears,  Richard 
entered  the  store  of  S.&  H.  Hannah  Co. 
and  eontiimed  with  various  firms  imtil 
1841,  when  he  engaged  as  clerk  with  W. 
G.  &  G.  W.  Ewing,  who  were  large  bru*- 
ers  of  furs  and  skins,  dealing  not  only 
witli  the  whites  but  with  various  Indian 
triljes  idso. 

In  the  conduct  of  this  business  he  was 
sent  by  his  employers  in  1844  to  estab- 
lish and  build  a  ]iost  at  Good  Road's  vil- 
lage eight  miles  above  Fort  Snelling  on 
the  Alinnesota  river.  This  year  he  visit- 
ed the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  then  almost 
in  a  state  of  nature,  which  so  impressed 
liim,  that  standing  on  their  brink  he 
took  off  his  hat  and  makingthem  abow, 
exclaimed,  "Here  is  the  site  of  a  mighty 
city,"  probably  unconscious  that  the 
Chute  of  Ohio  had  been  predestinated  to 
associate  his  life  with  the  Chute  de  St. 
Antoine.  The  next  year  he  became  a 
])artner  of  the  Ewiugs  under  the  firm 
lU'ime  of  Ewing,  Chute  &  Co.,  and  a  few 
years  later  was  interested  in  the  fur  bus- 
iness with  P.  Choteau,  Jr.,  &  Co. 

Though  a  trader  witli  the  Indians,  lie 
was  not  regardless  of  their  welfare,  but 
took  a  deep  interest  in  their  civilization 
and  aided  them  in  sevei"al  negotiations 


witli  the  government.  He  was  present 
in  1842  at  Agency  Citv,  Iowa,  at  the 
making  of  the  treaty  with  the  Sac  and 
Fox  Tribe;  and  in  1846  was  present  in 
Washington  with  the  Winnebagoes, 
when  thev  sold  the  "Neutral  Ground"  in 
Iowa;  and  in  1851  at  Travers  des  Sioux 
and  Mendota  when  the  Sioux  concluded 
the  treaties  which  opened  Alinnesota  to 
settlement.  On  the  latter  occasion  he 
was  accompanied  liv  his  wife. 

The  Indian  cpiestion  has,  from  theset- 
tlement  of  the  country,  presented,  not 
alone  to  the  Indian  ofiice,  but  to  the 
philanthropist,  a  perplexing  prolileni. 
Ceding  their  lands  in  exchange  for  pay- 
ments, annuities,  schools  and  teachers, 
the  tribes  have  been  gathered  in  reserva- 
tions, where  with  restricted  facilities  for 
the  c]iase,they  have  had  little  opportun- 
ity to  acquire  the  arts  of  civilization  and 
have  wasted  their  lives  in  idleness  and 
too  often  in  vice.  A  l)etter  plan  seems  to 
have  been  hit  upon,  whereby  the  Indian 
surrendering  liis  tribal  lands  and  dis- 
solving his  tril)al  relations  receives  land 
in  severalty  and  becomes  a  citizen.  It  is 
a  subject  of  satisfaction  to  Mr.  Chute 
and  should  entitle  him  to  be  remembered 
with  gratitude,  that  he  inaugurated  this 
better  S3'stem.  His  work  was  done  in 
connection  with  the  legislature,  state 
and  national,  of  1851,  that  residted  in 
the  government  making  treaties  by  which 
in  1855  the  Ottawas  and  Chippewas  of 
Michigan  exchanged  their  tribal  lands 
west  of  the  Mississippi  for  landsin  sever- 
alty in  Michigan,  dissolving  their  tribrd 
relations  and  becoming  citizens  of  that 
state.  The  service  was  not  official,  but 
altogether  voluntary  and  personal,  and 
])rom])ted  solely  by  his  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  Indians. 

While  in  the  fur  ti'ade,  Mr.  Chute  mar- 
ried in  1850  Miss  Mary  Eliza  Young  and 
in  1854  removed  to  St.  .\nthonv  which 
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his  prophetic  eyes  had  ten  years  before 
seen  as  a  placeof  destiny,  and  engaged  in 
the  real  estate  business. 

At  that  time,  the  land  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Mississippi  river  at  the  Falls  of 
St.  Anthony,  controlling  the  water 
power,  was  the  property  of  Franklin 
Steele  of  Fort  Snelling,  Thomas  E.Davis, 
John  F.  Sanford  and  Frederick  C.  Geb- 
hard,  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chute  in  con- 
nection with  Mr.  John  S.  Prince,  of  St. 
Paul,  purchased  of  Mr.  Steele  a  one-eighth 
interest  in  the  property.  In  1856  the  St. 
Anthony  Falls  Water  Power  Compan}' 
was  incorporated  and  the  property  vest- 
ed in  it,  and  Mr.  Chute  became  agent  of 
the  company  and  manager  of  the  prop- 
erty, continuing  in  that  capacit}-  until 
1868  when  he  became  president  of  the 
company,  and  continuing  such  until  the 
sale  of  the  property  in  1880  to  Jas.  J. 
Hill  of  St.  Paul  and  Messrs  Stephens  and 
Angus  of  Montreal.  These  twenty -five 
years  were  years  of  activity,  of  liberal 
expenditure,  with  hope  long  deferred ,  but 
finally  crowned  with  the  success  which 
Mr.  Chute's  prophetic  eye  had  forseen, 
and  his  unflagging  perseverance  and  te- 
nacity' had  conspired  to  produce.  Adam 
was  built,  saw-mills  erected,  flumes  ex- 
cavated, mills  and  factories  located,  and 
with  similar  improvements  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Falls  by  the  Minneapolis  Mill 
Company,  the  proiDerty  became  the  cen- 
ter of  an  active  community  and  the  nu- 
cleus and  heart  of  a  great  city. 

During  these  years  Mr.  Chute  actively 
engaged  in  whatever  seemed  to  promise 
to  benefit  the  community  and  build  it  up, 
not  only  in  material  prosperity  but  in  re- 
ligious life,  in  education,  and  in  attr^ict- 
iveness  and  beauty  as  a  place  of  resi- 
dence. 

In  the  summer  of  1856  with  R.  P.Up- 
ton and  Edward  Murphy  he  expenned 
the  sum  of  $7,600,  which  had  been  raised 
by  the  people  at  the  Falls,  in  clearing  out 


the  channel  of  the  Mississippi  river  from 
the  Minneapolis  steam  boat  landing  to 
Fort  Snelling,  witii  such  benefit  to  the 
navigation  that  the  following  yearthere 
were  fiftv-two  steam  boat  arrivals  at  the 
Falls. 

In  November,  1856,  he  was  requested 
by  Henr}'  M.  Rice,  then  territorial  dele- 
gate to  congress  to  repair  to  Washing- 
ton and  aid  in  securing  the  passage  of  a 
railroad  land  grant  bill.  He  was  joined 
in  December  by  H.  T.  Welles,  and  a  bill 
after  a  prolonged  legislative  contest \vas 
passed  on  the  last  day  of  the  session  that 
resulted  in  building  1,400  miles  of  rail- 
road in  the  state. 

In  the  distribution  of  the  lands  by  the 
legislature,  Mr.  Chute  was  made  a 
charter  director  in  several  of  the  railroad 
companies  and  spent  much  time  in  pro- 
moting them,  esiDecially  the  present  Great 
Northern  system.  He  also  united  with 
other  enterprising  citizens  in  organizing 
a  Union  Board  of  Trade  in  which  he  was 
for  many  years  a  director  and  for  two 
years  its  president. 

In  this  service,  he  introduced  the  sys- 
tem of  boulevarding  the  streets,  which 
has  added  so  much  beauty  to  Minneapo- 
lis, and  the  system  of  numerical  streets 
and  houses  by  which  their  location  is  so 
readily  comprehended. 

It  was  in  1858  that  he  purchased  3,- 
300  shade  trees  and  had  them  set  out 
along  the  street  lines  and  out  into  imin- 
habited  stretches  of  prairie.  Thestately 
cotton  woods  that  lift  their  leafy  branches 
in  long  lines  over  the  streets  of  the  East 
side  are  survivors  of  this  early  planting 
and  seem,  as  the  wind  stirs  their  foliage 
to  murmur  in  gentle  tones  their  recogni- 
tion of  the  kindh'  .'ict. 

Upon  the  opening  of  the  land  office  in 
Minneapolis,  Mr.  Chute  in  company 
with  Mr.  H.  G.  O.  Morrison  entered  fif- 
teen hundred  acres  of  land.  In  1862  he 
was    appointed    by    Governor    Ramsej'- 
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special  quarter  master  for  a  detachment 
of  troops  ordered  to  Fort  Ripley,  and 
wliilc  there  was  appointed  assistant 
(jnarter  master  of  the  state  with  the  rank 
of  lieutenant  colonel.  From  1868  to  the 
close  of  the  war  of  the  Kebellion,  he  was 
United  States  provost  marshal  for  Hen- 
nejjin  County'. 

InlSGf)  he  formed  a  business  jiartner- 
ship  with  his  brother,  Dr.  Samuel  H. 
Chute,  which  still  continues.  Intimate 
business  relations  between  them  and  Air. 
I-'rcdcrick  Butterfield,  of  New  York, 
proved  mutually  pleasant  and  profit- 
able. 

For  many  years  citizens  observing  the 
slow  but  incessant  recession  of  the  falls 
had  become  apprehensive  of  their  stabil- 
ity. Tiie  Water  I'ower  companies,  with 
aid  from  the  two  municipalities,  had  con- 
structed an  apron  of  cril^bed  logs  and 
rock  at  a  cost  of  over  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars.  A  well  intended  but  dan- 
geroxis  attempt  to  construct  a  hydraulic 
tunnel  through  the  islands,  had  made  a 
breach  through  which  the  water  of  the 
Mississippi  poured  in  a  torrent  threaten- 
ing to  sweep  the  entire  ledge  of  rock 
constituting  the  barrier  away.  The  sit- 
uation was  alarming,  threatening  to 
obliterate  the  water  power  of  the  falls 
as  well  as  to  destroy  the  navigaljle 
stretch  of  the  river  above  them. 

Mr.  Chute  went  to  Washington  and 
apj)ealed  to  Congress  for  aid.  A  bill 
granting  one  hundred  thousand  acres  of 
land  to  aid  in  the  work  of  preserving 
the  falls  was  introduced  but  failed  to 
pass  by  one  vote.  The  following  year  he 
again  failed  in  his  effort  to  pass  the  bill, 
but  in  the  spring  of  1870  he  had  Ijetter 
success  for  a  cash  appropriation  of  $50,- 
000  was  made  and  a  United  States  en- 
gineer was  ap]Dointed  to  take  charge  of 
the  work.  Subsequent  appropriations 
were  made  by  Congress  which  with  the 
aid    f)f    municipnl     sul)scri])lio!is,    with 


those  of  the  Water  Power  companies 
and  individuals,  furnished  the  means  for 
1)uilding  a  substantia]  concrete  dyke 
under  the  river  Ijed,  from  Ijank  to  bank, 
which  has  effectually  sta3^ed  the  threat- 
ened devastation  and  made  the  falls  per- 
manent and  secure. 

The  gigantic  work  was  planned  by 
Col.  F.  U.  Far([uhar,  a  United  States  en- 
gineer, and  skillfull}'  executed  by  Mr. 
Gillespie,  his  assistant. 

The  municipal  union  of  St.  Anthony 
and  Alinnenpolis,  vmpcjpular  with  the 
majority  of  citizens,  tenacious  of  their 
favorite  names,  was  urged  with  S(^  much 
zeal  and  judgment  by  a  few  leading  citi- 
izens  of  St.  Anthony,  prominent  among 
whom  was  Mr.  Chute,  that  all  scruples 
were  overcome  and  the  union  was  hap- 
pily effected  in  1872. 

In  1876,  Mr.  Chute  was  appointed 
Regent  of  the  University,  and  acted  as  its 
treasin^er  for  several  j^ears,  resigning  in 
1882,  in  consequence  of  his  health  which 
made  it  necessary  to  seek  a  less  rigorous 
climate.  Since  that  time  he  has  spent 
nnich  time  in  the  southern  states,  where 
he  has  taken  great  interest  in,  and  been 
a  close  student  of  the  colored  race  and 
poor  white  problems. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chute  have  had  five 
children,  Charles  Richard,  Minnie  Olive, 
Mary  Welcome,  Will  Young  and  (irace 
I-'airchild. 

Tall  in  stature,  spare  in  build,  with 
fair  complexion  and  prominent  piercing 
e^'c,  Mr.  Chute  has  always  been  an  at- 
tractive figure  upon  the  streets  of  Min- 
neapolis. His  energy  of  character  in- 
spires activity,  and  his  enthusiasm  in 
whatever  he  has  undertaken,  has  never 
failed  to  bring  success.  Originally  an 
old  line  Whig,  he  was  one  of  the  twenty 
who  in  1S55  (organized  the  Rc])ubHcan 
party  in  Minnesota,  at  the  memorable 
meeting  jit  the  Metiiodist  church  in  St. 
.\ntlionv,  at   which    Oov.  Wm.  R.  Mar- 
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shall  presided.  His  ecclesiastical  connec- 
tion is  with  the  Presljyterians,  having 
been  an  elder  in  the  Andrew  Presln'terian 
church.  He  is  a  pronounced  temperance 
man  in  theory  and  practice;  takes  great 
interest  in  public  affairs,  inventions  and 
advanced  thoughts;  believes  in  female 
suffrage,  with  an  educational  qualifica- 
tion for  both  sexes;  and  a  thorough 
change  in  the  naturalization  laws.  To 
quote  his  own  words  on  a  recent  occa- 
sion, "  he  manages  to  keep  about  twenty 
years  ahead  of  the  times,  taking  for  his 
motto,  "Let  us  have  Peace,"  but  always 
striving  to  bring  victory  out  of  defeat." 
The  writer  of  this  inadequate  sketch 
would  add,  that  the  accomplishments  of 
his  active  life  assure  that  the  striving 
has  not  been  in  vain. 

The  development  of  the  proi)erty, 
however,  was  a  heavy  load  for  the  com- 
pany to  carry ;  but  men  of  wonderful 
tenacity  w-ere  hold  of  the  enterprise  and 
would  not  let  go  when  others  would 
have  surrendered  and  given  up  the  strug- 
gle. There  was  good  prospect  of  their 
labor  and  waiting  being  well  repaid, 
when  an  event  occurred  which  cast  a 
gloom  over  both  cities  at  the  falls  and 
came  near  irreparably  injuring  the  water 
power. 

In  1865,  Mr.  W.  W.  Eastman  pur- 
chased Nicollet  island  of  H.L.  Dousman, 
of  Prairie  du  Chien,  Wisconsin,  for  $2-1-,- 
000.  By  that  purchase  he  obtained  cer- 
tain water  rights,  in  which  the  St.  An- 
thony Falls  Water  Power  Companj^ 
accjuiesced,  entitling  him  to  build  a  tun- 
nel from  the  south  end  of  Hennepin 
island,  extending  under  that  island  to  the 
south  end  of  Nicollet  Island.  A.  H.  Wilder 
and  others  became  associated  with  him 
in  the  ownership  of  the  south  end  of 
Nicollet  island,  and  in  18fi7a  tunnel  was 
commenced  below  Hennepin  island  and 
carried   along  successfully   until   it    had 


reached  the  south  end  of  Nicollet  island, 
when  the  spring  floods  of  18(39  broke 
through  the  bed  rock  of  the  river,  on  the 
westerly  side  of  Nicollet  island,  and  into 
the  mouth  of  the  tunnel  and  washing 
the  soft  sand  stone  undermined  the  Ijcd- 
rock  and  threatened  untold  damage  to 
the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel,  near  the 
south  end  of  Hennepin  island,  there  were 
several  mills  whose  foundations  were 
built  upon  the  bed-rock  of  the  river. 
The  water  from  this  tunnel  flovving  under 
the  bed-rock  and  washing  ovit  the  soft 
sand  stone  let  the  l)ed-rock  down  and  of 
course  the  mills  with  it,  and  they  fell  into 
the  river  and  drifted  awa\'  with  the 
floods.  The  mills  destroyed  in  this  way 
were  Elijah  Moulton's  planing  mill, 
Kasube  &  Co.'s  grist  mill,  containing 
three  runs  of  stone,  and  also  one-third  of 
the  Island  Flour  mill,  that  part  contain- 
ing the  elevator,  the  proprietors  having 
moved  the  wheat  in  anticipation  of  the 
washout.  The  water  power  company 
did  all  it  could  to  retrieve  the  disaster; 
both  cities  turned  out  en  masse  to  stop 
the  break.  Thousands  of  loads  of  stone 
and  gravel  and  brush  were  thrown  into 
the  open  mouth  of  the  tunnel,  only  to  be 
washed  away  as  so  much  chaff.  But  at 
last,  after  building  a  coffer-dam  around 
the  tunnel's  mouth,  the  break  was  stop- 
ped, much  to  the  relief  of  the  real  estate 
owners  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  who 
were  fearful  lest  the  Falls  of  St.Anthou}- 
would  retreat  up  river,  as  they  had  re- 
ceeded  in  ages  past  from  the  confluence 
of  the  Minnesota  and  the  AIississi])]ji  to 
their  present  location ;  but  in  1869,  just 
as  they  were  quieting  down  in  the  hope 
that  the  Falls  were  secure,  the  center  of 
the  St.  Anthony  Falls  Water  Power  Com- 
pany's mill  pond,  for  a  space  of  fifty  feet 
square,  dropped  ten  feet  into  the  space 
washed  out  beneath  it  by  the  former 
flood,  and  into  this  crater  the  east  side 
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l^ranch  of  the  Mississippi  river  jjoinvd 
and  continued  its  devastatiiij;  work. 
With  tile  fall  of  the  river  bed  the  hopes 
of  the  citizens  fell  rdso,  .'uid  real  estate 
went  down  with  the  rest.  Hut  Dr.  S.H. 
Chute  formulated  a  plan  by  which  the 
dau^^er  was  sof)n  repaired  Ijv  building  a 
coffer-dam  aroimd  t  he  break,  and  placinj; 
an  a])rou  over  it  made  of  8x8  timbers 
bolted  together  and  calked  water  tight; 
and  when  the  coffer-dam  was  taken  out 
the  river  flowed  calnilv  over  the  apron 
as  if  the  entire  space  was  solid  rock. 
But  the  relief  was  onh-  temporary,  as 
the  water  broke  through  into  the  timnel 
in  other  places,  £ind  the  government  was 
at  last  called  to  the  aid  of  the  water 
power  company'  and  the  young  cities  at 
the  Falls,  and  inider  the  direction  of 
competent  engineers,  chiefly  that  of 
United  States  engineer,  Col.  Farquhar, 
the  breaks  were  repaired,  a  retaining 
vi'all  built  under  the  bed-rock  across  the 
river  from  bank  to  bank,  and  extending 
into  the  banks  for  fifty  feet  on  either  side, 
the  wall  being  six  feet  thick  at  the  bot- 
tom, four  feet  at  the  top,  and  forty  feet 
high.  Thus  with  secure  anchorage  and 
firm  foundations  theFalls  of  St.  Anthony 
remain  as  they  were  completed  by  the 
government,  and  probably  will  continue 
to  stand  to  the  admiration  and  profit  of 
generations  yet  unborn.  Toward  the 
expense  of  this  great  work  the  United 
States  government  contributed  $550,000 
and  IMinnea])olis  and  her  citizens  $335,- 
000. 

On  April  15,  1880,  Chute  brothers 
sold  the  stock  of  the  St.  Anthony  Falls 
Water  I'ower  Comijany  to  James  J.  Hill 
and  his  associates  in  the  (ireat  Northern 
railway  for  $425,000.  Mr.  Hill  con- 
tinued to  manage  and  control  the  com- 
pany until  it  was  merged  into  the  Pills- 
bury- Washburn  I'lour  Mill  Company, as 
part  of  the  proj)crties  controlled  by  the 


English  syndicate.  While  Mr.  Hill  man- 
aged the  company  the  officers  were  as 
follows:  R.  B.Angus,  president ;  Edward 
Saw\-er,  secretary  and  treasinx-r,  with 
K.  B.  Angus,  Edward  Sawyer  and  James 
J.  Hill  as  directors. 

The  Minneapolis  Mill  Company, which 
company  until  a  very  recent  date,  con- 
trolled the  entire  water  power  on  the 
west  side  of  the  river,  was  chartered 
February  27th,  1856.  The  organization 
was  as  follows :  Robert  Smith,  president ; 
Geo.  E.  Huy,  secretary;  D.  Morrison, 
treasurer,  with  Robert  Smith,  D.  Morri- 
son, G.  K.  Swift,  Geo.  E.  Huy,  R.P.Rus- 
sell, Dr.  J.  S.  Elliot  and  J.  S.  Newton  as 
directors. 

The  mill  company's  dam  across  the 
Mississippi  river,  connecting  in  the  center 
of  the  west  channel  with  the  St.  Anthony 
Falls  Water  Power  Company's  dam,  was 
begun  in  the  summer  of  1856  and  com- 
pleted in  1857.  Immediately  after  com- 
pleting the  dam,  the  mill  company  pro- 
ceeded to  construct  a  canal  along  the 
river  baid<,  in  order  to  utilize  its  valu- 
able mill  sites.  Beginning  at  the  shore 
end  of  the  dam,  the  canal  was  1:)uilt  along 
F'irst  street  300  feet,  to  Cataract  street, 
now  Sixth  avenue  south.  In  1866  the 
canal  was  extended  500  feet,  and  com- 
]ileted  in  December  of  that  year,  at  a  cost 
of  $35,000.  In  1866  it  became  evident 
that  something  must  be  done  to  protect 
the  falls,  as  the  water  constanth'  under- 
mined the  bedrock  under  the  river,  caus- 
ing it  to  fall,  and  break  oft" in  pieces,  and 
as  a  result  of  this  process,  the  falls  were 
gradually  rececding,  having  receeded 
about  five  hundred  feet  since  the  govern- 
ment mill  was  built  in  1822. 

The  following  article  published  in  the 
Minneapolis  and  St.  Anthony  State  Atlas 
in  1866  will  explain  the  situation  as 
viewed  by  the  citizens  at  the  I'alls:  The 
article  was  entitled, 
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OLD   ST.    AXTIIO.NV    I'ALLS   AGAIX. 

Vestcrday,  it  bcinij  regular  in  the  operations  ol' 
Nattire,  and  liis  time  having  come,  old  St.  Anthony 
lost  a  luige  piece  ofl'from  one  of  his  falls.  All  have 
noticed  how  even  the  rock  was  brolcen  off  just  be- 
low the  bridge  to  the  saw  mills,  and  how  beauti- 
fully the  water  poured  over  it.  In  the  morning, 
without  notice,  a  huge  piece  of  tlie  limestone,  at 
least  50  feet  long  and  20  broad  and  G  feet  thick, 
fell  suddenly  away  from  its  old  bed,  and  striking 
upon  the  hard  rocks  below,  broke  into  massive 
fragments.  .\  heavy  jar  of  the  solid  earth,  a  dull 
splash,  and  the  grinding  noise  attendingthe break- 
ing of  heavy  substances  followed  the  fall.  Morri- 
son's lumber  office  was  situated  just  over  the  fall- 
ing stone.  It  rests  on  six  posts.  The  rock  fell  en- 
tirely away  from  under  the  two  outermost  end 
posts,  and  broke  ofT within  about  afootof  thetwo 
middle  ones.  Had  it  broken  off  about  a  foot 
further  in,  the  office  would  have  gone  end  over  end 
into  the  abyss.  As  it  is,  it  projects  over  its  two 
posts  in  air,  and  has  been  deserted  by  its  tenants, 
who  have  moved  up  town.  The  sluices  beyond  the 
office  are  somewhat  damaged.  An  inspection  was 
made  of  the  state  of  these  rocks  hist  summer  dur- 
ing low  water.  They  were  found  to  be  undermined 
and  a  fine  loose  sand  scattered  in  the  crevices.  The 
balance  of  the  rock  attached  to  the  Minneapolis 
bank  will  in  all  probability  come  away  soon,  and 
the  bridge  with  it,  and  at  some  future  day  more 
will  follow,  and  perhaps  involve  the  whole  of  the 
mill  structure  in  ruins. 

The  Minneapolis  Mill  Company  con- 
cluded to  place  an  apron  made  of  heavy 
timbers  over  the  falls  to  protect  the  bed- 
rock from  the  wear  of  the  water  and  ice. 
This  work  was  completed  in  1867  and  it 
has  accomplished  all  its  most  sanguine 
advocates  anticipated.  During  the  con- 
struction of  these  improvements,  and  for 
manj'^  years  thereafter  the  following  di- 
rectors were  managing  the  company's 
business:  C.C.Washburn,  D.  Morrison, 
W.  D.  Washburn,  Robert  Smith  and  R.  J. 
Baldwin.  The  board  was  officered  as 
follows:  C.  C.  Washburn,  president;  R. 
J.  Baldwin,  treasurer,  H.  B.  Hancock, 
secretary  and  agent. 

The  stock  of  the  mill  company  changed 
hands  and  afterwards  passed  to  the 
ownership  of  C.  C.  Washburn,  his  brother 
W.  D.  Washburn  and  Dorilus  Morrison, 


and  w£is  owned  and  managed  by  them 
until  the  fall  of  ISS'J,  when  it  passed  in- 
to the  hands  of  the  I'illsbury-Washburn 
Flour  Mill  Company,  with  the  I'illslniry 
and  W.  D.  Washburn  mills  and  the  St. 
Anthony  Falls  Water  Power  Company's 
])roperties. 

The  first  utilization  of  the  waLer 
power  furnished  by  the  Falls  of  St.  An- 
thony was  by  the  United  States  govern- 
ment in  the  old  government  mill,  built 
on  the  west  side  of  the  river  near  the 
foot  of  Seventh  avenue  south  in  the  year 
of  1822;  the  land  it  stood  uiK)n  Ijclonging 
to  the  Fort  Snelling  military  reserva- 
tion, the  work  of  building  the  mill  being 
under  the  supervision  of  Lieut.  J.  B.  F. 
Russell,  acting  ciuartermastcr  of  the  reg- 
idar  army. 

The  tnanufactures  of  Minneajjolis  can- 
not be  said  to  date  their  commencement 
from  the  building  of  that  mill,  as  there 
was  no  St.  Anthony  or  Minneapolis  for 
many  years  thereafter;  but  it  will  per- 
haps be  well  to  give  a  history  of  that 
mill  at  this  point,  as  being  the  fii'st 
structure  ever  built  by  white  men  at  the 
Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  and  propheticallv 
embod\'ing  in  the  purpose  of  its  con- 
struction the  twin  industries  of  flour  and 
lumber  which  have  since  become  the 
great  staples  of  manufacture  in  Minne- 
apolis. The  government  forces  stationed 
at  Fort  Snelling  being  far  from  civiliza- 
tion, and  having  to  depend  upon  freight- 
ing the  most  of  their  supplies  down  the 
Ohio  and  up  the  Mississippi,  the  com- 
mandant decided  to  use  the  resources 
near  at  hand  and  build  a  small  mill  to 
grind  the  grain  and  feed  required  at  the 
fort.  So  in  1822  he  proceeded  to  build 
what  was  called  the  government  mill  at 
the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony.  The  mill  was 
built  of  stone  and  loccited  Jtt  the  brink 
of  the  falls,  which  was  then  about  oppo- 
site Seventh  avenue  south,  the  constant 
undermining  of  the  bed  rock  over  which 
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tlic  river  flowed  and  its  consequent 
breaking  oft'  having  caused  the  recession 
of  the  falls  to  the  present  location.  The 
mill  as  originally  built  was  about  twenty- 
feet  square  and  two  stories  high,  and 
was  completed  that  year,  together  with 
a  small  log  house  for  the  occupancy  of 
the  miller.  The  machinery  arrived  at 
Fort  Snelling  by  steamboat  the  follow- 
ing year,  and  consisted  of  one  run  of 
buhrs.with  the  necessary  shafting.  After 
being  fitted  uj),  the  mill  was  ran  by  the 
authorities  at  the  fort  as  needed,  until 
1S30,  when  they  concluded  to  put  in  a 
saw  to  cut  lumber  necessarj-  in  the  con- 
struction of  some  buildings.  A  frame 
building  about  doul)le  the  size  of  the 
original  structure  was  built  nearly  ad- 
joining and  west  on  the  river  Ijank,  and 
in  it  was  ])laccd  an  old  fashioned  up  and 
down  saw  for  sawing  lumber.  The  water 
to  run  the  mills  was  taken  directly  from 
the  brink  of  the  falls  to  a  wooden  flume, 
there  being  no  dam.  The  government 
authorities  continued  to  run  the  grist 
mill  in  a  desultory  way  until  18-i9,when 
the  property  was  purchased  by  Robert 
Smith,  of  Illinois,  for  $700.00.  He  rent- 
ed it  to  Calvin  Tuttle,  who  operated  the 
grist  mill  from  time  to  time  until  1855, 
when  Leonard  Day  remodeled  the  frame 
addition  somewhat,  and  operated  it  as 
a  saw  mill,  and  that  ])art  containing  the 
grist  mill  was  torn  down.  After  Air. 
Day  had  operated  the  mill  two  years,  it 
was  sold  to  Mr.  Ferrant  in  l.S57,and  he 
refitted  and  o])eratcd  it  as  a  grist  mill 
imtil  18()2,  when  he  sold  it  to  Perkins  & 
Crocker,  who  nanu-d  iL  the  City  Mill. 
In  1866  they  sold  the  mill  to  J.  C.  Berry 
&  Co.,  who  changed  it  to  a  merchant 
mill  and  operated  it  until  187"),  when 
they  sold  it  to  Solon  Armstrong  cSi  Co., 
who  operated  it  until  1870,  when  it  was 
torn  down  to  make  way  for  the  North- 
western Flouring  Mill.  But  few  Minne- 
apohs    citizens     knew    of    its    ancient 


origin, as  that  was  hidden  beneath  its 
dignified  title  of  the  City  Mill;  but  the 
old  timbers  of  which  it  was  construct- 
ed were  familiar  to  the  few  earlier  set- 
tlers. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  East  Side,  or 
what  was  once  known  as  St.  Anthon\', 
that  in  that  section  of  Minneapolis  the 
foundations  of  our  manufactures  were 
really  laid.  The  West  Side  was  not  yet 
open  to  settlement,  when  the  hardy  sons 
of  Maine,  leaving  their  native  pine 
woods,  commenced  to  cut  logs  on  the 
Mississippi  and  Rum  rivers,  and  float 
them  down  to  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony, 
and  thus  of  necessity  the  manufacture  of 
lumber  became  our  pioneer  industr_v. 
Nature  had  done  all  the  preliminary 
work.  The  almost  imlimited  pineforests 
made  naturally  tributary  by  the  flowing 
river  to  bear  their  products  to  awaiting 
market,  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  jn-ovid- 
ing  tremendous  water  power,  the  beau- 
tiful pr.'urie  lying  beyond  all  ready  for 
the  plow,  all  pointed  to  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  falls,  as  the  location  for  a 
great  manufacturing  city;  and  the  new 
comer  from  the  east  immediately  took 
hold  of  the  work  of  buikling  it,  with  a 
vim  and  enthusiasm,  born  of  the  splendid 
climatic  conditions  so  favorable  to  this 
growing  northwest,  as  well  as  the  sturdy 
stock  from  which  these  pioneers  had  de- 
scended. 

In  1847,  immediately  after  commenc- 
ing to  build  his  dam,  F'ranklin  Steele  as- 
sociated with  him  Mr,  Ard  Godfrey  un- 
der the  firm  name  of  Steele  &  Godfrey,  at 
that  time  the  firm  being  called  the  St 
Anthony  Mill  Company,  but  they  did 
not  incorporate;  Mr.  Godfrey's  interest 
being  one-twentieth  of  the  whole  prop- 
erty. Mr.  (lodfrcy  was  a  practical  mill- 
w^-ight  from  Maine,  and  he  ])rocceded  to 
build  a  saw  mill  on  the  river  bank,  at 
the  foot  of  First  avenue  southeast,  at  the 
shore  end  of  the  new  dam.    luthespring 
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of  lS-t8  Ijoth  saw  mill  and  dam  were 
completed,  grcath-  to  the  delij^lit  of  Mes- 
srs Steele  &  Godfrej',  as  well  as  the  little 
community  now  hei^iiming  to  gather  at 
the  falls.  The  mill  had  two  upanddown 
saws  and  a  lath  saw.  This  machinery 
was  shipped  from  Bangor,  Maine,  by 
Mr.  Godfrey.  The  capacity  of  the  mill 
was  about  15,000  feet  per  day. 

This  was  the  first  real  saw  mill  ever 
built  at  the  falls,  the  arrangement  for 
sawing  logs  in  the  old  government  mill 
on  the  west  side  being  hardly  entitled  to 
that  dignity;  and  it  was  the  beginning 
of  manufacturing  in  Minneapolis  and  St. 
Anthony  as  well;  the  manufacture  of 
lumber  being  our  greatest  industry  in 
the  number  of  men  employed,  even  to  the 
present  day. 

In  the  fall  of  1848  Steele  cS:  Godfrey 
added  to  their  mill,  putting  in  two  more 
saws  thus  doubling  its  capacity,  the  row 
along  the  dam  really  being  a  series  of 
mills.  In  1849  Mr.  Steele  sold  a  half  in- 
terest in  the  mills  to  Arnold  W.  Taylor, 
of  Boston.  In  1850  Mr.  Godfrey  retired 
from  his  partnership  with  Mr.  Steele, 
and  in  that  year  Mr.  Taj-lor,  the  new 
partner,  proceeded  to  build  another  saw 
mill  at  the  west  end  of  the  dam,  and  de- 
tatched  from  those  already  built, but  be- 
ing a  part  of  the  plant,  and  consisting  of 
four  up  and  down  saws  and  a  lath  mill. 
In  1851  Mr.  Godfrey,  who  had  liecome 
associated  with  C.  W.  Borup,  under  the 
name  of  Borup  &  Godfrey,  rented  four 
saws  in  the  row  of  mills  and  run  them 
for  one  year.  S.  W.  Farnham,  Caleb  D. 
Dorr,  Chas.  Stimpson  and  others  i-ented 
the  different  sections  at  various  times, 
and  many  lumbermen  who  afterward  be- 
came prominent  received  their  first  prof- 
its from  these  mills.  H.  T.  Welles  stocked 
the  mills  from  1852  to  the  spring  of 
1855.  Isaac  E.  Lane,  J.  M.  Lane,  Sam- 
uel Estes  and  others  operated  the  mills 
for  Mr.  Welles.    In  1855  Loren  Lovejoy, 


the  fiither  of  James  A.  and  Stephen  Love- 
joy,  rented  two  of  the  mills,  and  in 
that  year  two  gangs  were  added  by 
the  water  power  com])any.  Mr.  Love- 
joy  sawed  the  logs  of  D.  Morrison  &Co. 
until  1857.  J.  B.  Bassett,  S.  W.  Farn- 
ham, Samuel  Stanchfield,  Capt.  John 
Martin,  Butler  &  Walker,  W.  E.  Jones, 
Capt.  Jonathan  Chase,  Chute  Broth- 
ers, J.  S.  Pillsbury  &  Co.,  Capt.  John 
Rollins,  J.  Dean  &  Co.,  Leonard  Daj-, 
Todd,  Gorton  &  Co.,  Tuttle  &  Lane,  F. 
G.  Mayo  and  Mayo  &  Clark  stocked  the 
mills  and  operated  them  by  the  thousand 
until  1870,  when  the  entire  row  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  also  involving  the  de- 
struction of  the  old  Steele  dam  across 
the  east  channel  of  the  river,  it  being 
built  mostly  of  timber. 

As  earh-  as  1851  it  became  evident 
that  some  concerted  action  must  be 
taken  to  control  the  handling  of  logs 
coming  down  the  Mississip])i  river  to  St. 
.\nthon\-.  The  logs  of  the  different  own- 
ers necessarily  became  mixed  in  driving, 
causing  unpleasant  disputes,  and  thereby- 
necessitating  considerable  expense  and 
troidDle  to  separate  the  logs.  To  miti- 
gate these  difficulties,  the  Mississippi 
Boom  Company  was  organized  Febru- 
ard  3d,  1851.  The  charter  was  secured 
b}^  Franklin  Steele,  J.  R.  Brown  and 
Daniel  Stanchfield.  At  the  same  time 
the  St.  Anthony  Boom  Company  was 
organized  by  W.  Getchell,  Franklin  Steele, 
J.  G.  Lemon,  S.  W.  Farnham,  Ard.  God- 
frey- and  Joseph  Libbey,  These  two  com- 
panies handled  the  logs  until  the  close  of 
the  sawing  season  of  1856.  On  Decem- 
ber 20th,  185(5,  the  Mississipj)!  &  Rum 
River  Boom  Company  was  organized 
and  on  March  21st,  1857,  it  secured  a 
charter,  with  a  cfijiital  of  $15,000,  and 
this  company  absorbed  the  Mississippi 
Boom  Company  and  the  St.  Anthon\^ 
Boom  Company.  The  first  officers  were 
as   follows :    John   S.  Prince,  president ; 
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].  \V.  lUiekiiiorc,  vicc-])icsidcnt ;  J.  A. 
Lovcjov,  secretary,  and  S.  W.  Fariiham, 
treasurer.  Ever  since  the  organization 
of  the  Mississippi  &  Rum  River  Boom 
Company,  it  has  handled  all  the  logs  on 
the  lMississip])i  River  and  its  tributaries 
coming  to  Minneapolis.  S.  D.  Todd  was 
elected  the  first  boom  master.  Geo.  Mil- 
iken,  Caleb  D.  Dorr,  W.  E.  Johnson  and 
Samuel  Simpson  have  since  filled  that 
office,  and  Mr.  Simpson  is  the  present 
incumbent.  There  had  been  but  few 
changes  in  the  management  of  the  lioom 
company  up  to  1888,  when  the  present 
management  came  into  office  as  follows  : 
J.  B.  Bassett,  president;  E.  C.  Whitney, 
vice-president  and  treasurer;  Samuel 
Hill,  secretary ;  Samuel  Simpson,  boom 
master.  This  company  has  rendered  in- 
valuable aid  to  the  hmibermen  of  Minne- 
apolis. It  controls  and  handles  the  logs 
after  they  reach  what  is  called  "boom 
limits,"  which  limits  extend  up  river 
about  one  hundred  miles  above  Minne- 
apolis. From  "  the  limits  "  it  drives  the 
logs  to  the  MiimeaiJolis  l)oom,  sorts 
them  according  to  the  different  marks 
and  turns  them  to  the  mills  where  they 
belong.  The  charge  to  the  lumbermen 
for  this  work  varies  somewhat  accord- 
ing to  the  favorableness  of  the  season ; 
but  averages  abf)ut  twenty  cents  ])er 
thousand  feet. 

In  1854  D.  W.  Marr  built  a  steam 
saw  mill  between  Orth's  brewery  and 
the  bank  of  the  river  in  Northeast  Min- 
neapolis. He  run  the  mill  initil  ISoT, 
when  the  financi;d  panic  of  that  year 
Cfjuipclled  him  to  sell  it  to  Joiin  Orth, 
who  ill  turn  run  tlic  mill  until  1859, 
when  it  was  burned. 

In  1855  Lovejo3'  Bros.  Iniilt  a  sliiiiglc 
iiiill  on  what  was  called  Cataract  Island, 
a  small,  rocky  island  located  Just  below 
the  falls  and  southwest  of  the  lower  end 
of  Hennepin  Island.  The  only  connec- 
tion between  Cataract  Island  and  Hen- 


nei)iii  Island  was  by  a  \\alk  or  driveway 
made  of  slabs  and  blocks  from  the  shin- 
gle mill;  so  temporarily,  in  times  of 
drought  tiic  island  was  connected  with 
Hennepin  Island  ;  but  in  times  of  flood 
this  improvised  walk  or  driveway  was 
washed  out,  and  Cataract  Island  was 
not  connected  with  Hennepin  Island. 
Messrs.  Lovejoy  Bros,  run  their  mill 
until  1860,  when  the  rock  upon  which 
the  mill  stood  was  undermined  1)\'  the 
water,  and-  the  mill  toppled  over  into 
the  Mississippi  River  and  was  washed 
down  stream  towards  the  gulf,  and  the 
island  soon  suffered  the  same  fate.  This 
was  the  inevitable  result  of  the  recession 
of  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  and  the  in- 
cibility  of  the  soft  sandstone  to  resist 
the  encroachments  of  the  water,  until 
now  Cataract  Island  is  no  more  to  be 
seen,  and  none  but  the  few  old  residents 
of  Minneapolis  knowthatitever  existed. 
In  185G  Mr.  S.  W.  Farnham  bought 
the  water  rights- on  the  west  side  of  Hen- 
nepin Island  and  constructed  a  sawmill. 
He  operated  the  mill  until  1860,  when 
Jtimes  A.  Lovejoy  became  his  partner, 
under  the-style  of  Farnham  &  Lovejoy. 
In  1875  the  mill  burned,  but  was  imme- 
diately rebuilt  and  at  that  time  was  one 
of  the  finest  saw  mills  on  the  Falls  of 
St.  Anthony,  and  for  many  years  the 
firm  of  Farnham  &  Lovejoy  did  a  very 
large  lumber  business.  In  1882  Mr. 
James  J.  Hill  and  his  associates  liought 
the  mill  and  the  water  rights  of  Messrs. 
Farnham  &  Lovejoy,  and  the  mill  was 
dismantled.  This  ])urchase  gave  Mr. 
Hill  entire  control  of  the  water  ])ower 
on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  he  h.aving 
])urcliased  the  St.  Anthony  b'alls  Water 
I'ower  Company's  property  two  years 
])rcvi()us.  With  the  sale  ol'  their  mill, 
Messrs.  I'arnhain  &  Lovejoy  had  their 
logs  sawed  by  the  thousand  until  1885, 
when  Mr.  Lovejoy  died  and  tiie  firm 
went  out  of  business. 
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The  first  saw  mill  built  on  the  west 
side  of  the  river,  excepting  of  course,  tllc 
old  govcriinient  mill,  was  built  by  Pom- 
eroy,  Bates  &  Co.,  in  1856,  on  llic  land 
now  occupied  by  the  Omaha  railroad 
tracks,  at  the  junction  of  Rassett'screek 
and  the  Mississippi  river.  The  firm  was 
conij)osed  of  John  L.  Ponieroy,  E.  L. 
Bates,  Geo.  Elsworth  and  J.  B.  Bassett. 
This  mill  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1859. 

In  1858  (the  mill  company's  dam 
having  ])een  completed  the  year  before), 
Gilpatrick  &  Hammons  commenced  to 
build  the  Pioneer  mill,  the  first  saw  mill 
on  the  mill  company's  dam.  Themill  was 
located  at  the  outer  end  of  the  dam.  In 
the  fall  of  that  year,  J.  B.  Bassett  (hav- 
ing withdrawn  from  the  firm  of  Pome- 
ro3',  Bates  &  Co.)  bought  the  Pioneer 
mill  and  completed  it.  Mr.  Gilpatrick 
had  a  small  pail  and  tub  factory  on  the 
east  side  of  the  river,  and  this  was 
moved  over  and  put  in  the  second  story 
of  the  Pioneer  mill.  The  pail  and  tul) 
factory  was  equipped  with  one  lathe, 
and  run  for  two  years,  until  1860,  when 
Mr.  Bassett  built  a  building  immediately 
across  the  platform,  south  irom  the  Pio- 
neer mill,  and  the  pail  and  tub  factory 
was  moved  into  that  building,  and  ran 
until  1869,  when  the  building  was  under- 
mined by  the  spring  flood  of  that  year, 
and  falling  into  the  river  went  down 
stream.  Messrs.  Bassett  &  Gilpatrick 
operated  the  Pioneer  mill  until  1862, 
when  Richard  Price,  of  Philadelphia, 
became  a  partner,  and  the  firm  name  was 
changed  to  J.  B.  Bassett  &  Co.  Mr. 
Price  died  in  1869  and  the  business  was 
continued  bj'  the  surviving  partners.  In 
1869,  Bassett  &  Co.  sold  the  Pioneer 
mill  to  Bull  &  Harrison,  who  operated 
it  for  one  3'ear,  when  they  sold  it  to 
Eastman,  Bovey  &  Co. 

JoKi,  B.  Bassett.  The  Bassett  family 
belongs  to  the  French  Huguenot  stock. 


After  St.  Bartholomew,  some  of  its  mem- 
bers passed  to  the  Hriti.sh  islands,  whence 
theyjoined  theemigration  which  Ijrouglit 
exiles  from  religious  intolerance  and  per- 
secution to  the  American  colonies.  The 
town  records  of  Lynn,  Mass.,  show  the 
name  among  the  citizens  of  that  town  as 
early  as  1640,  and  the  family  records  in- 
dicate that  they  remained  there  some 
years  after  thecloseof  the  Revolutionary 
war,  whence  they  removed  to  New 
Hampshire. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  present  cen- 
tifr\-  Daniel  Bassett,  Sr.,  was  a  resident 
of  Wolfboro,  Stafford  County,  N.  H.  He 
cultivated  afarm,  and  having  been  raised 
with  religious  principles  promulgated  b}- 
George  Fox,  he  cultivated  the  gift  within 
him,  as  the  spirit  gave  him  utterance,  in 
the  earnest  but  simple  worship  of  theSo- 
cietv  of  Friends.  He  was  uncompromis- 
ing in  his  religious  and  political  oi:)inions. 
He  was  an  early  anti-slavery  man,  man- 
umitting by  a  formal  deed  a  slave  that 
the  laws  of  his  state  allowed  him  to  hold 
as  a  chattel.  In  politics  he  was  a  Feder- 
alist, firmly  supporting  the  Adams,  and 
when  the  Whig  part}' took  the  sucession, 
followed  the  fortunes  and  teachings  of 
Clay  and  Webster,  until  it  in  turn  was 
merged  into  the  Republicm  organiza- 
tion. 

The  state  of  New  Hampshire  was 
Democratic  from  its  organization  until 
the  year  1850.  Franklin  Pierce  and  John 
G.  Atherton  had  full  control  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  in  the  state,  and  distrib- 
uted the  federal  and  state  patronage 
among  their  supporters.  Thequestionof 
slavery  entered  largely  into  political  dis- 
cussions. When  John  P.  Hale,  Mason  W. 
Tapjian  and  Daniel  Bassett,  Jr., with  their 
associates,  undertook  to  wrest  the  state 
from  the  Democratic  party,  and  succeed- 
ed in  electing  a  Republican  governor  and 
sent  John  P.  Hale  to  the  United  States 
Senate,  no  man  in  the  state  did  more  to 
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brinji  about  the  jxjlitical revolution  than 
the  last  iiained  of  tlie  three. 

Joel  R.  Basset  was  born  at  Woltbtnt), 
New  Hampshire,  in  1817,  being  the  son 
of  Daniel  Hassett,  Sr. 

His  early  life  was  laborious,  and  fru- 
gal, being  passed  upon  the  rugged  farm, 
which  he  assisted  Iiis  father  and  Ijrotlicrs 
to  cultivate.  His  scholastic  advantages 
weresuch  as  the  country  school  afforded, 
and  an  academy  located  in  the  village 
adjacent  to  the  farm,  which  he  attended 
about  two  years.  He  was  endowed  with 
a  mind  eager  for  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge,  and  with  a  keen  perception 
of  facts  and  occurrences  passing  before 
him, so  that  b\-  reading  and  observation 
he  acquired  a  general  education  in  prac- 
tical things.  Throughout  his  busj-  life 
he  has  been  an  omniverous  reader  of  the 
news  of  the  dajsof  periodical  literature, 
and  of  books  of  science,  history,  and 
the  practical  arts.  He  has  at  his  home 
one  of  the  most  extensive  and  valuable 
private  libraries  to  be  found  in  the  city, 
where  he  spends  mucl:  of  liis  leisure  time. 

As  was  customary  with  New  England 
boys,  young  Bassett,  remained  at  home, 
assisting  his  father  in  the  labor  of  the 
farm  until  he  reached  his  majority.  He 
then  went  to  the  state  of  Maine  and  en- 
gaged in  lumbering,  working  in  the  pin- 
eries, on  the  rivers,  and  in  the  mills  for 
twelve  years.  During  this  time  he  was 
united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Carpenter, 
who  has  been  his  life  companion  until 
one  vear  ago,  when  she  passed  away. 
The  only  chilil  of  the  marriage  is  \V.  L. 
Bassett,  who  was  born  and  received  his 
training  and  education  in  Minneapolis. 
He  graduated  with  much  eclat  at  the 
Minnesota  State  University,  and  after 
spending  one  year  at  Ann  Arbor  in  tlie 
University  of  Michigan,  in  the  law  de- 
partment, he  engaged  with  his  ffitlier  in 
the  management  of  the  extensive  lumber 
business  of  J.  B.  Bassett  &  Co. 


Mr.  Bassett  anived  in  St.Vnthony  in 
1850,  at  about  the  same  time  as  Isaac 
Atwfiter,  Edward  Mur])h\',  Allen  Har- 
mon, C.  W.  Christmas,  J.  P.Wilson,  Jos- 
eph Dean,  Thomas  Chambers,  (ieorgeW. 
Chowen  and  \V.  \V.  Wales,  all  pioneers, 
whose  names  are  spoken  with  reverance 
by  all  the  old  residents  of  the  city. 

It  will  1)e  rcmemljcred  that  at  the  time 
of  his  arrival,  and  for  about  five  years 
afterwards,  the  lands  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Mississippi  river,  now  adjacent  to 
the  falls,  were  covered  by  the  military 
reservation,  and  lawful  settlements  could 
not  be  made  on  them.  Regarding  the 
claim  made  b}^  him,  Col.  Stevens  says  in 
his  "Personal  Recollections,"  "Joel-B. 
Bassett  took  up  a  cjuarter  section  above 
the  creek  that  bears  his  name  and  imme- 
diateh'  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  Hav- 
ing perfected  his  arrangements  in  thelall 
of  1851,  in  regard  to  it,  at  Fort  Snelling, 
he  moved  on  to  it  in  Ma_v,  1852,  and  for 
several  years,  and  in  fact  until  it  became 
too  valuable  for  that  purpose,  occupied 
it  exclusively  for  farming.  He  was  as 
good  a  farmer  as  he  has  since  proved  to 
be  a  luml)erman  and  businessman."  The 
truth  of  this  commendation  is  evident 
from  the  fact  mentioned  by  the  same 
elironicler,  that  at  the  second  annual 
fair  of  the  Territorial  Agricultural  Soci- 
ety, held  on  the  17th  of  October,  1855, 
"for  the  first  time  in  the  histor}^  of  the 
Upi)er  Mississippi  valley  the  dairy  was 
represented  by  a  good  display  of  cheese, 
the  product  of  Mrs.  J.  B.  Bassett."  This 
farm,  which  really  contained  but  14-0 
acres,  was  sold  in  1850  to  Messrs  Brad- 
ford and  Garland  to  be  platted  into  town 
lots.  The  ])riee  realized  was  $250  i)er 
acre,  an  advance  not  excelled  in  any  of 
the  more  recent  real  estate  booms  ol'  tlie 
town. 

The  creek  which  took  its  name  from 
the  first  settler  on  its  banks,  the  outlet 
of  Medicine  lake,  which  wound  itstortu- 
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ous  course  tliroiijjjh  tlie  cit\-,  in  a  dec]) 
and  rugged  cliasin,  has  long  since  disaji- 
peared  from  view,  its  waters  swallowed 
by  sewers,  or  finding  their  way  to  the 
river  through  arched  masonary,  and  the 
gorge  through  wliich  they  then  flowed, 
filled  and  leveled,  is  crossed  by  numerous 
railroad  tracks  and  level  streets,  and  is 
the  site  of  elevators,  warehouses,  and 
business  blocks. 

While  Air.  Bassett  was  cultivatinghis 
farm,  he  found  time  to  pursue  the  occu- 
pation of  earlier  years,  in  the  pineries, 
and  on  the  river.  Indeed  he  commenced 
the  lumber  1)usiness  in  some  of  its  ruder 
forms,  almost  as  soon  as  he  had  estab- 
lished himself  in  his  new  home— a  busi- 
ness which  he  has  continued  with  scarcely 
an  interruption,  and  at  times  on  a  gigan- 
tic scale.  Pine  lands,  camps  in  the 
woods,  drives,  booms,  saw  mills,  planers, 
lumber  yards,  have  been  his  occupation, 
and  their  management,  to  his  active 
habit  and  energetic  mind,  a  diversion. 

At  the  first  county  election,  held  in 
the  fall  of  1852,  he  was  elected  jjrobate 
judge  of  the  county.  The  election  for  the 
first  and  only  time  in  the  history  of  the 
county  was  unanimous,  each  candidate 
for  a  county  ofiice  receiving  seventy-one 
votes,  the  ntnnber  constituting  pretty 
nearly  the  entire  jiopulation  of  the  coun- 
ty, which  then  did  not  include  St.  Anth- 
ony. In  Februar3'  of  the  following  year 
the  Hennepin  Countv  -Agricultural  Soci- 
ety was  incorporated  by  an  act  of  the 
Territorial  Legislature,  and  Judge  Bas- 
sett was  made  one  of  its  incorporators. 

In  lSo4-  Judge  Bassett  was  nominated 
by  the  Whigs  of  the  county  as  their  can- 
didate for  member  of  the  Territorial 
Coimcil,  but  was  not  elected. 

The  following  year  he  was  nominated 
formemberof  theTerritf)rial  Council.  He 
received  a  maj(n-ity  of  the  votes  of  Hen- 
nepin County,  but  his  opjjoncnt,  I).  M. 
Hanson  carried    Carver  Countv,    which 


belonged  to  the  council  district,  by  a  suf- 
ficient majority  to  overcome  Judge  Bas- 
sett's  majority  in  Hennepin  Comity.  Mr. 
Hanson  died  during  liis  term  of  office, 
whereui)on  his  former  opponent  was 
elected  to  a  seat  in  the  Territorial  Coun- 
cil. During  the  session  of  the  legislature 
Judge  Bassett,  ever  attentive  to  the 
needs  of  his  constituents,  obtained  a 
charter  for  the  Mississip])i  &;  Rum  River 
Boom  Company.  The  company  immedi- 
ately organized  and  commenced  the  im- 
provements which  were  so  essential  to 
the  jirosecution  of  the  lumber  trade.  It 
has  expended  over  $r)()(), (»()()  in  imi^rove- 
inents,emplo\-s  from  one  totwo  hundred 
men,  receives  the  logs  driven  into  the 
Alississippi  river  at  Brainard,  drives  them 
to  its  booms,  and  delivers  them  to  the 
respective  owners.  Of  this  company  Mr. 
Bassett  is  and  for  many  years  has  l)een 
the  president. 

At  the  organization  of  a  county  gov- 
ernment Judge  Bassett  was  appointed 
one  of  the  county  commissioners,  and  as- 
isted  in  dividing  its  territory  into  towns 
and  giving  them  the  names  they  now 
bear. 

Judge  Bassett  was  one  of  the  notable 
band,  who  met  in  St.  .\nthony  in  1856 
and  organized  the  Republican  jiart}-  in 
Minnesota.  He  had  been  an  old  line 
Whig,  but  his  radical  views  on  the  slav- 
ery question  impelled  him  to  throw  him- 
self with  zeal  into  the  new  part\-  whose 
watchword  was  "fieedom.''  Soon  after- 
wards he  purchased  of  W.  \.  Hotchkiss, 
its  proprietor,  the  Miiincsntn  Democrat, 
and  changed  it  to  a  Republican  jjaper. 
Besides  the  offices  already  named,  Judge 
Bassett  wasfora  number  of  timesclccted 
to  the  citv  council,  wiiox-  his  knowledge 
and  i)ractical  views  were  of  great  service 
in  organizing  the  rapidly  growing  de- 
jiartments  of  city  administration. 

TJic  most  important  civil  office  which 
Ik-   has   held  was  that  of  I'nited  States 
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agent  for  the  Chippewa  Indians.  It  was 
conferred  upon  him  in  1806  by  President 
Andrew  Johnson,  and  held  for  tlirec 
3'ears.  During  his  administration  of  the 
office  he  brought  about  a  treaty  between 
the  Chi])pewas  of  the  Mississippi  and  the 
government  by  which  the  Mille Lacs  and 
Gull  Lake  reservations  were  ceded  to  the 
government,  and  thirty-six  townships  of 
land  in  the  western  part  of  the  state 
were  set  aside  for  the  occupancy  of  the 
Indians,  to  which  are  now  being  removed 
all  the  Cliii)pcwa  Indians  in  the  State. 
During  tlie  term  he  built  forty  houses,  a 
saw  mill,  a  flouring  mill,  broke  one 
thousand  acres  of  land,  and  removed  five 
hundred  Indians  to  their  new  home.  This 
land  known  as  the  White  Earth  reserva- 
tion is  well  adapted  for  Indian  civiliza- 
tion, and  is  destined  to  become  the  home 
of  all  the  Indian  tribes  in  the  state,  wdiere 
the  experiment  of  educating  and  civiliz- 
ing them  appears  to  be  successful. 

Though  not  a  military  office,  the  title 
of  major  has  generally  ])een  attached  to 
the  holder  of  the  Indian  Agency,  and  Mr. 
Bassett  did  not  escape,  having  been 
spoken  oi'ever  since  he  held  the  office  as 
Meijor  Bassett. 

An  enumeration  of  the  most  consider- 
able of  the  business  enterprises  which  he 
conducted,  or  has  been  largely  interested 
in,  will  show  the  activity  of  his  mind, 
and  the  practical  character  of  his  life. 

As  early  as  isf);"  he  Ijuilt  a  steam  saw 
mill  on  the  river  hank,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  creek.  This  was  destroyed  l)y  fire 
three  years  later.  He  then  l)uilt  the  Pio- 
neer mill  on  tile  dan:  of  the  Minneapolis 
Mill  Con)i)any,  wliicli  was  o])erate(l  l)y 
hydralie  ])owei'.  In  1S57  he  erected  the 
first  l)rick  l)l()ck  in  the  city.  It  was  at 
the  corner  of  l-'irst  street  and  ^ixth  ave- 
nue north.  In  ISo',)  he  l)uilt  a  ])ail  and 
tub  factory,  in  wliieh  was  niamifactinx'd 
all  the  ji.'iiis,  tubs,  cluu'ns,  wash  l)oards 
and  half  bushel  measures  that  were  vised 


in  Minnesota  and  northern  Wisconsin, 
besides  supplying  large  quantities  to  all 
the  river  towns  as  far  as  St.  Louis. 

In  1869  the  Pioneer  mill  was  sold, 
and  a  new  one  built  on  the  site  of  the 
present  city  water  works.  Subsec[uently 
the  ground  occupied  by  this  mill  was 
sold  to  the  city,  and  a  new  and  larger 
saw  mill  was  built  on  the  river  bank  at 
the  foot  of  Fifth  avenue  which  \vas  also 
operated  by  water  power  from  the  mill 
compan3''s  dam.  This  mill  is  still  in  oj)- 
eration,  by  the  present  firm  of  J.  B.  Bas- 
sett &  Co.  The  firm  also  has  a  planing 
mill  and  lumber  yard  on  Superior  avenue 
adjacent  to  the  tracks  of  the  Minneapo- 
lis &  St.  Louis  railroad. 

In  1882  the  Columbia  Mill  Co.  was  or- 
ganized, of  which  Major  Bassett  was  the 
principal  stockholder,  and  the  Columbia 
flour  mill  was  built.  It  has  a  daily  ea- 
])acit3'  of  two  thousand  Ijarrels  of  floin-, 
and  its  product  is  among  the  best  brands 
of  flour  sent  out  from  the  "Flour  City." 

Besides  his  own  large  interests  in  the 
flour  manufacture  of  theeity.  Major  Bas- 
sett is  vice  president  of  the  North westei'ii 
Consolidated  Milling  Company,  which 
has  a  daily  capacity  to  produce  nine 
thousand  barrels  of  flour. 

As  though  these  business  enterprises 
were  not  sufficient  to  occujiy  his  atten- 
tion, Major  Bassett  has  been  for  many 
years  president  of  the  Alinneapolis  Lum- 
berman's Association,  is  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Chaml)er 
of  Commerce.  He  was  ]3rcsi(lent  of  the 
MinneaiM)lis  liastern  Railroad  Comjiany 
for  several  years,  and  is  now  president  of 
the  Minnea])olis  Western  Railroad  Com- 
panv.  He  has  been  largely  instnmicntal 
in  the  removal  ol"  the  threshing  mncliine 
works  from  h'ond  du  Lac  to  this  city. 

In  the  early  days  Minneaijolis  was 
noted  for  its  spirited  public  meetings,  to 
discuss  local  measures  and  even  ]ud)lic 
questions.      In   those  assemblies,  which 
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used  to  remind  the  writer  of  the  streim- 
oiis  and  turl)ulent  nieetinj^softlie Athen- 
ian Deniocraey,  the  voice  of  Major  Bas- 
set was  not  sehloni  lieard.  He  is  a  forci- 
ble jjnblic  speaker,  not  in  elegant  phrase, 
or  rhetorical  periods,  but  in  strong, 
homely  common  sense,  and  not  unfre- 
quentl_v  pointed  with  prett}-  sharp  sar- 
casm. In  conversation  he  iscopiousand 
fidl  of  suggestive  ideas,  the  fruit  of  much 
reading,  wide  observation,  and  a  restless 
intellect. 

Major  Bassett  has  a  strong  frame,  is 
erect  and  active,  and  bears  the  weight 
of  seventy-five  years,  without  sensible 
abatement  of  vigor.  His  manner  is  ab- 
rupt, sometimes  almost  harsh,  but  the 
roughness  is  onl\-  the  shagg}-  shell  which 
surrounds  a  kernel  of  kind  and  S3-miJa- 
thetic  feeling.  He  has  the  stm^dy  ])rinci- 
ples  of  the  Puritan,  softened  by  the  kind- 
ly training  of  a  Quaker  jincestry,  but  en- 
grafted on  a  spirit  little  regardful  of  con- 
ventionalites,  and  chafing  at  the  dogma- 
tism of  the  orthodox  church.  His  religi- 
ous views  are  liberal  and  toler.-mt,  be- 
lieving that  all  tlie  different  sects  are 
working,  each  in  its  own  way,  to  better 
the  condition  of  mankind.  Though  not 
identified  with  any  jiarticular  church,  he 
contributes  liberally  to  the  sujjport  of 
many.  His  creed  is  that  broad  expres- 
sion of  human  l)rotherhood,  which  would 
do  good  to  all  mankind  without  distinc- 
tion of  nationalit}-,  race  or  color.  His 
practice  has  ever  been  to  do  with  his 
might  whatever  his  hands  may  find  to 
do.  His  life  has  been  one  of  no  common 
activity  and  energy.  Minneai)olis  is 
filled  with  monuments  of  his  enterprise, 
forhis hands  hcljjcd  tolay  the  foundation 
stones  of  her  civil  structure,  and  iiavc 
never  been  idle,  while  the  maginlicent 
fabric  of  her  greatness  has  been  reared. 

The  Pioneer  mill  did  not  long  stand 
alone   on   the   mill   comi)any's   dam,   as 


Leonard  Day  |)rocccded  to  build  at  once, 
and  finished  his  mill  in  the  fall  of  1858, 
just  after  the  mill  of  Bassett  &  Co.  was 
completed.  Mr,  Day  operated  his  mill 
until  it  was  bought  by  the  millcompanv. 
These  two  mills  occupied  the  dam  until 
1SG2,  when  in  that  year  W.  E.Jones  built 
a  mill  next  to  Leonard  Day's.  Mr.  Jones 
sold  his  mill  to  Crooker  Bros.  &  Lamo- 
rcaux  in  187L  In  1803,  Ankcuy,  Robin- 
son &:  Clement  (afterward  Ankenv, Rob- 
inson &  Pettit)  built  the  fourth  mill,  and 
ojjerated  it  imtil  the  mill  comjiany  took 
it  off"  their  hands.  I).  Morrison  built  the 
fifth  mill,  and  operated  it  until  1870, 
when  his  sons,  (ieorge  and  Clinton  Mor- 
rison succeeded  to  the  ownership  under 
the  firm  name  of  Morrison  Bros.  In  1876 
they  sold  half  of  it  to  the  Eastern  Rail- 
road compan3-,  and  the  balance  to  the 
mill  company.  W.  D.  Washburn  built 
the  sixth  mill  in  1805,  and  called  it  the 
Lincoln  mill.  Previous  to  this  time  he 
had  his  logs  sawed  by  the  thousand.  He 
stocked  his  mill  until  1873,  when  he  sold 
itto  Emerson  Cole, and  Cole&  Hammond 
operated  the  mill  imtil  it  was  bought  by 
the  Minneapolis  Mill  Company. 

In  issuing  leases  to  the  six  mills  occu- 
pying the  mill  comjiany's  dam,  the  mill 
comjiany  retained  a  proviso  that  when- 
ever, in  its  judgment,  the  time  had 
arrived  for  the  removal  of  the  mills  from 
the  dam,  it  should  have  the  privilege  of 
purchasing  them  at  an  appraised  valua- 
tion, and  take  possession  at  the  end  of 
any  term  of  five  years. 

In  1876,  the  mill  company  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  increase  in  the  manu- 
facture of  fiour  warranted  it  in  using  all 
the  water  belonging  to  the  water  jjower 
for  that  industry;  consequently  the  saw 
mills  occupying  the  mill  dam  would 
ha\e  to  i)c  moved  ;  so  the  mill  com])any 
took  advantage  of  its  ojjtion  in  the 
leases, and  as  the  various  leases  of  the 
six  mills  expired  declined  to  renew  them 
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and  bought  in  the  property,  and  after 
leasing  Ijy  the  year  for  a  few  years  dis- 
mantled the  mills,  until  now  all  that 
remains  of  the  six  mills  arc  the  stone 
foundations. 

In  1866-7,  J.  B.  Bassett  &  Co.  built 
the  stone  building  now  used  as  the  city 
water  works,  and  put  in  a  saw  mill  in 
the  lower  story  and  a  pail  tub  factory  in 
the  second  story.  In  1S78  they  built  a 
\vooden  addition  to  the  mill,  adjoining 
on  thenorth.  Thecity  authorities  having 
decided  to  move  the  water  works  from 
tlic  building  now  known  as  the  Holly 
mill,  jjurchased  the  saw  mill  l)uilding  of 
Bassett  &  Co.  in  1872,  removed  the  top 
story  and  remodeled  the  building  into 
the  present  citj'  water  works.  Bassett 
&  Co.  moved  their  saw  mill  into  the 
wooden  part  of  thebuildinginimediateh' 
adjoining  the  water  works.  In  1880  the 
city  i)urchased  another  piece  of  land  of 
Bassett  &  Co.  adjoining  the  water 
works,  and  they  moved  their  mill  to  the 
lot  adjoining  on  the  north  and  built  the 
present  structure  occupied  fis  a  sawmill, 
and  operated  it  until  1890,  when  the  mill 
was  rc-built  and  re-furnished.  In  1882, 
Mr.  (lilpatrick  retired  from  the  firm  of  J. 
B.  Bassett  &  Co.,  and  Mr.  W.L.  Bassett, 
the  son  of  the  remaining  partner,  took 
his  ])Iace,  and  has  since  managed  the 
business.  Mr.  J.  B.  Bassett,  has,  un- 
doubtedly, been  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
tin-e  of  lumber  more  years  consecutively 
than  any  other  individual  maiudacture 
in  Minneapolis. 

In  1802  Jos.  Dean  concluded  to  enter 
the  lumber  business.  lie  sold  the  sash, 
door  and  blind  factory,  he  had  just  ])ur- 
chased  of  Mr.  Morcy,  to  J.  (i.  Smith.  A 
few  years  previous  to  this  the  Messrs 
Harrison,  consisting  of  W.  M.,  T.A.  and 
H.  G.  Harrison  had  I)ecn  eug.'iged  in  the 
milling  business  in  Illinois,  and  having 
sold  out  just  Itefore  tiic  coninienccniiuL 


of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  they  moved 
to  Minneapolis  and  brought  consider- 
able capital  with  them.  They  became 
associated  with  Mr.  Dean  under  the  firm 
name  of  J.  Dean  &  Co.  The  citizens  of 
Minneapolis  were  astonished  at  the  au- 
flacity  of  the  firm,  in  ]nirchasing  an  en- 
tire block  of  ground,  on  which  to  pile 
kunber,  1)ounded  by  First  and  Second 
streets  and  First  and  Second  avenues 
south.  The  purchase  price  being  $500 
j)er  lot,  which  seemed  a  very  extrava- 
gant price  to  those  of  the  citizens  of 
Minneapolis  who  had  passed  through 
the  j)anic  of  1857  and  8.  The  co-part- 
nership was  com])leted  in  1863,  and  an 
office  was  opened  on  the  corner  of  First 
avenue  south  and  Third  street,  on  the 
ground  now  occupied  b\^  the  Union  Na- 
tional Bank.  Soon  after  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  firm,  logs  were  purchased  and 
sawed  by  the  thousand  in  the  St.  Anth- 
ony water  power  Co. 's,  mills  on  the  cast 
side  of  the  river.  The  firm  continued  to 
have  its  logs  sawed  by  the  thousand  for 
the  next  three  years,  and  in  1806  pro- 
ceeded to  build  the  Pacific  mill  at  the 
foot  of  First  avenue  north  on  the  river 
bank,  and  at  the  time  it  was  built,  it  was 
the  largest  and  most  complete  saw  mill 
in  Minneapolis.  This  mill  was  run  by  J. 
Dean  &  Co.  until  1870,  when  it  was  sold 
to  CamjD  &  Walker.  In  1870  the  firm 
built  the  Atlantic  mill  at  the  mouth  of 
Bassett's  creek,  but  this  mill  was  oidy 
run  fortwo  3'ears  and  burnetl  March  2U, 
1872. 

After  J.  Dean  Sz  Co.  sold  the  Pacific 
mill  in  1S70  thcv  decided  to  (|uit  thelum- 
l)cr  business,  and  innncdiatcly  ])rocccdc(l 
to  close  out  their  luml)er  and  ]iiiic  lauds, 
an<l  organized  the  Security  Baid<.  Wliilo 
they  were  o|)crating  they  carried  on 
the  largest  business  in  the  mainifac- 
turc  of  hnnber,  at  the  Falls  of  St.  An- 
tJionv. 
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